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PUBLISHERS’  PREFACE. 


The  publishers  believe  that  the  present  work  will  be  of  use  alike  to 
the  country  gentleman  and  the  professional  farmer,  and  that  it  will 
be  found  to  be  copious  and  distinct  in  arrangement,  and  clear  in 
style.  The  writer,  who  has  had  many  years’  practical  experience, 
has  handled  with  peculiar  care  every  question  of  importance  con- 
nected with  the  live-stock  of  the  farm,  and  he  may  well  be  relied  on 
as  a safe  guide. 

In  the  first  portion  of  the  work  every  topic  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  Horse — whether  breeding,  rearing,  training,  or 
grooming— has  received  the  utmost  attention,  and  these  pages  will 
be  perused  with  pleasure  and  profit,  by  all  interested  in  this  useful 
animal,  the  reduction  of  which  to  a domestic  state,  to  quote  Buffon, 

* is  the  greatest  acquisition  from  the  animal  world  which  was  ever 
made  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man.” 

In  the  next  section  we  have  a full  account  of  the  Management  ot 
the  Cow  and  the  Keeping  of  the  Dairy,  in  all  its  branches,  and  both 
on  a large  and  on  a small  scale.  The  reader  will  find  in  these  pages 
a complete  summary  of  those  scientific  methods  of  Dairy  Farming 
in  which  so  great  an  advance  has  of  late  been  made. 

The  third  division  of  the  work  treats  of  Sheep,  Pigs,  Goats,  Asses 
and  Mules,  and  such  particulars  are  given  regarding  the  management 
of  these  animals  as,  if  attended  to,  will  certainly  secure  success  to 
all  who  take  the  rearing  of  them  in  hand. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  NATURAE  HISTORY  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Neural  History  of  the  Horse — Historical  Notes— Intelligence  of  the  Horse 

Varieties  to  Climate— The  Arab— The  American  Horse 
—The  Bar^The  Belgian  and  Dutch  Horses— The  Cossack  Horse— Cavalry 
Horses— The  Chinese  Horse— The  Dongola  Horse— The  East  Indian  Horse- 
hrench  Horses— Finland,  Nonvegian, and  Swedish  Horses— German  Horses 
—Italian  Horses— The  Iceland  Horse— The  Persian  Horse— The  Spanish 
Horses— The  Toorkoman— The  Tartar  Horse— The  Turkish  Horse 


I.  NATURAL  HISTORY  OP  THE  HORSE.— The  first  authen- 
ticated record  we  have  of  the  horse  being  made  use  of  by  man, 
is  contained  in  the  Biblical  account  of  the  Egj'ptians ; the  ass 
in  Egypt  was,  however,  the  more  common  beast  of  burden  em- 
ployed, the  corn  that  was  carried  to  Jacob  being  borne  on  asses  ; 
though  when  Joseph  took  his  father’s  remains  to  Canaan,  mention 
is  made  of  his  being  accompanied  both  by  chariots  and  horsemen. 

The  employment  of  the  horse  upon  an  e.vtensive  scale  probably 
began  at  a later  period,  between  one  hundred  and  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  when  Pharaoh  pursued 
the  Israelites  with  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and  with  all  the 
chariots  of  Egypt.  Again,  when  the  Israelites  returned  into  Canaan, 
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theCanaanites  are  described  as  going  out  to  fight  against  them  with 
many  chariots  and  horses,  the  latter  evidently  being  used  for  war- 
like purposes,  and  not  pastoral  ones ; for  the  ancient  sacred  writers 
make  reference  to  the  swiftness,  and  might  of  the  horse,  as  an 
object  of  strength,  might,  and  grandeur ; but  appear  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  its  natural  timidity,  and  amenity  to  subjection. 

The  example  of  Cyrus  is  supposed  to  have  stimulated  the  Persians 
to  a love  of  equestrian  exercises ; while  the  most  expert  of  the 
Grecian  horsemen,  as  the  Thessalians,  were  originally  colonists 
from  Egypt,  to  whom  the  employment  of  the  horse  must  have  been 
familiar,  its  origin,  according  to  their  mythology,  being  due  to  a 
blow  struck  on  the  earth  by  the  trident  of  Neptune. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  the  horse,  especially  the  lighter  and 
swifter  breeds,  originally  came  from  Arabia;  but  this  has  been  proved  to  be  in- 
correct, for  until  comparatively  recent  times  the  Arabs  possessed  but  few  horses, 
and  these  only  of  small  value.  The  highly-prized  animals  of  which  so  many 
interesting  accounts  are  given  by  travellers,  whose  docility,  swiftness,  and  beauty 
caused  them  to  rank  higher  in  the  Arab  chieftain’s  estimation  than  all  his  other 
prized  possessions,  and  the  excellence  of  the  Arab  horse,  is  due  more  to  careful 
breeding,  and  the  strict  precautions  used  as  to  pedigree,  than  from  any  native 

excellencea  • 

These  pedigrees  have  been  carefully  preserved  in  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Arab  families,  where  the  chiefs  have  been  proudest  of  their  horses;  and  it  is  said 
that  these  have  been  attested  with  certainty  to  periods  reaching  back  for  four  or 
five  hundred  years ; but  the  traditional  genealogies  which  pretend  to  date  back 
to  the  time  of  Solomon  have  only  a foundation  in  that  spirit  of  exaggeration 
which  is  so  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Arab  character. 

In  England,  the  stallion  for  purposes  of  breeding  is  esteemed 
highly ; but  not  so  amongst  the  Arabs,  the  mares  being  held  in  the 
highest  estimation ; the  latter  being  rarely  parted  with  by  their 
owners,  while  the  former  are  easily  obtainable.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  horse,  originally,  was  derived  from  those  portions  of  Africa 
nearest  to  Egypt,  or  from  accessible  portions  of  the  interior,  from 
whence  he  gradually  found  his  way  to  Arabia,  Persia,  and  after- 
wards to  Greece ; wild  horses  being  rarely  seen  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia,  though  common  enough  in  the  plains  of  Great  Tartary.  Tho 
wild  horses  of  the  Ukraine  are  known  to  be  descendants  of  animals 
that  were  originally  subject  to  the  dominion  of  man,  the  same  as 
those  found  in  various  parts  of  the  South  American  continent, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  stock  first  imported  by 
the  Spanish  invaders  ; and  the  origin  of  the  wild  horse  in  Tartary 
has  been  assigned  to  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Azoph  in  1657,  when 
a number  of  horses  were  turned  loose  from  want  of  forage.  Of  this 
fact  Byron  has  made  use  in  his  story  oiMazeppa,  a stining  narration. 
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^ assumably  told  by  the  flickering  flame  of  the  bivouac-fire,  and  one 
that  will  always  hold  a foremost  place  amongst  those  incidents  of 
fictitious  story  which  enchain  the  imagination,  and  arrest  the  atten 
tion,  by  their  vivid  picturesqueness  and  truthful  semblance. 

Captain  Head,  in  his  Journey  across  the  Pampas,  gives  a very 
graphic  account  of  the  method  pursued  by  the  gauchos,  or  native 
inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  South  America,  in  first  breaking-in 
wild  horses,  a whole  troop  of  which  have  been  driven  into  an 
inclosure  called  a corral. 

" The  corral  was  quite  full  of  horses,  most  of  which' were  young  ones  about  two 
or  three  years  old.  The  capitan  (chief  Gaucho),  mounted  on  a strong  steady 
horse,  rode  into  the  corral  and  threw  his  lasso  over  the  neck  of  a young  horse, 
and  dragged  him  to  the  gate.  For  some  time  he  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  his 
comrades ; but  the  moment  he  was  forced  out  of  the  corral,  his  first  idea  was  to 
gallop  away : however,  a timely  jerk  of  the  lasso  checked  him  in  the  most 
effectual  way.  The  peons  now  ran  after  him  on  foot,  and  threw  a lasso  over  his 
fore-legs  just  above  the  fetlock,  and  twitching  it,  they  pulled  his  legs  from  under 
him  so  suddenly,  that  I really  thought  the  fall  he  got  had  killed  him.  In  an 
instant  a Gaucho  was  seated  on  his  head,  and  with  his  long  knife,  and  in  a few 
seconds,  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  horse’s  mane,  while  another  cut  the  hair  from 
the  end  of  his  tail.  This  they  told  me  was  a mark  that  the  horse  had  been  once 
mounted.  They  then  put  a piece  of  hide  into  his  mouth  to  serve  for  a bit,  and  a 
strong  halter  on  his  head.  The  Gaucho  who  was  to  mount  arranged  his  spurs, 
which  were  unusually  long  and  sharp,  and  while  two  men  held  the  horse  by  his 
ears,  he  put  on  the  saddle,  which  he  girthed  extremely  tight.  He  then  caught 
hold  of  the  horse’s  ear,  and  in  an  instant  vaulted  into  the  saddle ; upon  which 
the  man  who  held  the  horse  by  the  halter  threw  the  end  to  the  rider,  and  from 
that  moment  no  one  sefemed  to  take  any  further  notice  of  him. 

“The  horse  instantly  began  to  jump  in  a manner  which  made  it  very  difficult 
for  the  rider  to  keep  his  seat,  and  quite  different  from  the  kick,  or  plunge  of  an 
English  horse ; however,  the  Gaucho’s  spurs  soon  set  him  going,  and  off  he 
galloped,  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  throw  his  rider. 

“ Another  horse  was  immediately  brought  from  the  corral,  and  so  quick  was 
the  operation,  that  twelve  Gauchos  were  mounted  in  a space  which  I think 
hardly  exceeded  an  hour.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  different  manner  in  which 
different  horses  behaved.  Some  would  actually  scream  while  the  Gauchos  were 
girding  the  saddle  upon  their  backs ; some  would  instantly  lie  down  and  roll 
upon  it : while  some  would  stand  without  being  held — their  legs  stiff,  and  in  un- 
natural positions,  their  necks  half-bent  towards  their  tails,  and  looking  vicious 
and  obstinate ; and  I could  not  help  thinking  that  I would  not  have  mounted 
one  of  those  for  any  reward  that  could  be  offered  me,  for  they  were  invariably 
the  most  difficult  to  subdue. 

” It  was  now  curious  to  look  around  and  see  the  Gauchos  on  the  horizon  in 
different  directions,  trying  to  bring  their  horses  back  to  the  corral,  which  is  the 
most  difficult  part  of  their  work ; for  the  poor  creatures  had  been  so  scared  there, 
that  they  were  unwilling  to  return  to  the  place.  It  was  amusing  to  see  the  antics 
of  the  horses — they  were  jumping  and  dancing  in  different  ways,  while  the  right 
arm  of  the  Gauchos  was  seen  flogging  them.  At  last  they  brought  the  horses 
back,  apparently  subdued  and  broken  in.  The  saddles  and  bridles  were  taken 
off,  and  the  young  horses  trotted  off  towards  the  corral,  neighing  to  one  another." 

TLujre  are  five  distinctive  breeds  of  horses  adapted  for  farm  work 
that  are  met  with  in  the  United  Kingdom  : the  Cleveland,  Lincoln, 
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bred  in  the  mountains.  „o„,ll,•^^lv  fitted  for  farm 

The  three  first-named  are  considered  peculiar  y 

work,  the  lighter  breeds  of  horses  “=®V°L"rwaidrrefer  to,  and  the 
the  result  of  certain  crosses  that  we  s a a Dutch  and 

many  ate  bred,  lo  a gteal  brewed 

SndTn 

degree  Of  perfection,  the  old  breed  was  crossed  with  lighter  horses 

'TbflntoTk'olT/riirt  is  lenetally  called  is  a very 

compacfbS,  ..IdoLaceedinB  btleen  hand,  mtd  a 

jLSfp'act  1 bn. 

the  rage^for  improvement  in  breeding  by  crossing  has  Produced 
?etterlnimal,  aL,  though  a finer-shouldered  horse  in  many  ^stance 
is  the  result  he  does  not  stand  so  well  to  collar,  and  is,  consequent  y, 
not  so  good  ^ these  points  we  will 

Qneak  asain,  each  under  its  distinct  heading.  ^ 

^The  Clydesdale  is  met  with  in  nearly  all  districts  in  the  sou 
Scotland,  and  is  deservedly  a favourite  breed  on  f \ts 

docW  and  steadiness.  The  origin  of  this  breed  has  been  sa  d to 
be  due  to  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  who  crossed  some  of  the 
be.t  L-narkshire  mares  with  stallions  that  he  procured  from 
Flanders,  about  two  centuries  and  a half  ago ; though  is  no 
accepted  as  a correct  version  of  the  facts  of  the  case  hy  ma  y. 

?he  native  Irish  garron  is  a small  horse  about  fourteen  hands 
hiS  hght-hmbed,  and  short-legged,  that 

scintiesi;  fare,  and  is  often  a good  roadster.  This  is  the  list  of 
Wds  that  may  be  said  to  be  indigenous  to  Great  Britain,  as 
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draught,  or  working  horses ; but  the  varieties  are  exceedingly 
numerous  of  riding  horses  which  have  originated  from  crosses  of 
swifter,  and  niore  graceful  animals;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
w ich  IS  the  Barb,  from  Barbary,  a native  of  Morocco  and  Tripoli, 
but  of  lower  stature  than  the  Arabian,  seldom  exceeding  fourteen 
and  a h,\]f  hands. 

2.  ID  STORICAL  NOTES.-The  Barb  was  doubtless  introduced 
into  Spam  by  the  Moors,  who  have  left  so  many  traces  behind  them 
in  the  Pemnsnla,  and  its  introduction  there  mainly  contributed  to 
the  excellence  of  the  Spanish  horse,  the  Barb  being  celebrated 
amongst  the  Paladins  of  romantic  story. 

When  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  first  envaeed  attention  in  tt,i= 

Barb  were  introdncId®  a®nd 

opposite"cus?om"prevalling^a,i^^^^^ 

Sirr  - t^e 

neinh  i ^ ‘be  enemy's  quarters,  than  he  beeins  to 

no  ^birm  to  the  party  intended  to  be  surprised®  while 

no  such  thing  can  ever  happen  when  they  ride  mares  only.  while 

On  the  contrapr,  the  F unge  trust  only  to  superior  force.  They  are  in  an  onen 

ba  discovered  at  many^mUe  “d“toce’ 
and  to  th^,  all  such  surprises  and  stratagems  are  useless.  ' 

Julius  Cmsar,  in  his  historical  account  of  the  invasion  of  Great  Britain 
hi  horcea  accompanied  by  numerous  chariots  drawn 

being  firmly  fixed  to  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees.  These  were 
driven  furiously  upon  the  serried  ranks  of  the  invading  army,  in  which  they  mfdl 
dlltlFt*’ K “fif  much  confusion,  the  horses  being  managed  with  Ileat 

fn  hlaii  ^ u''T’  '“’'b  altogether  being  a formidable  instrument  of®wa? 

in  dealing  with  which  the  Roman  legions,  which  trusted  to  the  use  of  the  short 
Slt“  -bh  theiropponents,  at  fils^found  no  Uttle 

®°“=‘bered  a reliable  and  effectual  engine  of  war  is 
eudenced  lyr  the  circumstance  narrated  by  historians,  that  when  Cassibellaunus 

^ ---t  oTh“HS^- 

tTls?Sui&mie^s^^®‘^‘‘‘°°"'  ‘bey  attempted  to  get  supplied  fol 

. In  course  of  time  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  send  over  a 
considerable  body  of  cavalry  to  oppose  the  frequent  insurrections 
o the  British,  and  to  keep  open  their  chain  of  communication  from 
post  to  post,  which  otherwise  would  often  have  been  endangered 
As  there  was  a continued  occupation  by  the  Romans  of  more  than 
three  centun^,  from  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  the 
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final  recall  of  their  troops,  whatever  may  have  been  the  character 
of  the  native  horse  of  Britain  originally,  it  must  have  received  a very 
great  admixture  of  foreign  blood,  for  the  Roman  horses  would  natur- 
ally breed  with  those  of  the  country,  and  the  imported  horses  would 
have  been  drawn  from  every  province  from  whence  cavalry  was 
suppHed  to  the  Roman  army,  as  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain. 

It  will  be  thus  readily  perceived  that  the  breeds  of  horses  would 
become  very  much  mixed,  and  possibly  even  that  the  traces  of 
original  ones  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  discover. 

Horses  of  celebrity  figure  in  history,  and  are  associated  with  the 
incidents  of  many  a romance,  where  the  fleet  steed  has  borne  its 
rider  away  from  danger.  The  recent  acquisition  of  Cyprus  by  the 
British  Government  has  drawn  considerable  attention  to  that  island, 
which  certainly  cannot  now  be  said  to  be  able  to  boast  of  its  horses, 
yet  an  old  metrical  romance  describes  in  eulogistic  terms  the  quali- 
ties of  two  horses  belonging  to  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  which  he 
purchased  at  Cyprus,  that  are  described  as  being  peerless,  swift, 
and  sure-footed.  As  a distinction  is  made  between  them  and 
Arabian  horses,  which  they  are  said  to  excel  {Rabyle),  they  were 
doubtless  of  some  distinct  breed,  probably  of  Eastern  origin.  The 
lines  referred  to  run  as  follows : — 

" Yn  this  worlde  they  hadde  no  pere  ,* 

Dromedary  nor  destrere.f 
Steed,  Rabyle, J ne  Cammele, 

Goeth  none  so  swifte,  without  fayle  ; 

For  a thousand  pownd  of  golde, 

Ne  should  the  one  be  solde."  . 

The  famous  winged  horse,  Pegasus,  of  Grecian  mythological  story,  received 
his  name  according  to  Hesiod,  from  being  born  near  the  ocean ; while  the  act  of 
temerity  in  Bellerophon,  who  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven,  was  punished  by  Jupiter, 
who  sent  an  insect  to  torment  Pegasus,  which  occasioned  the  melancholy  fall  of 
his  rider.  The  insect  referred  to  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  horse-fly  by 
believers'  in  the  story ; but  from  the  days  of  ancient  Greece  and  classical  fable 
down  to  the  later  ones,  when  the  Jacobites  toasted  the  memory  of  the  white 
horse  that  stumbled  and  fell  over  the  mole-hill  with  William  III.,  the  horse  has 
been  associated  with  numerous  historical  incidents. 

3.  INTELLIGENCE  OF  THE  HORSE.— The  intelligence  and 
sagacity  of  the  horse  is  only  equalled  by  that  friend  of  man,  the 
dog,  these  two  being  the  most  sagacious  of  all  the  domesticated 
animals.  Numerous  instances  are  on  record  of  travellers  who, 
puzzled  by  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  have  been  unable  to  make  out 
their  road,  when  the  rider,  abandoning  the  rein,  and  trusting  to  the 

• Equal.  t War-horse.  t Arabian. 
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sagacity  of  the  animal  he  bestrode,  has  been  carried  in  safety  to  the 
end  of  his  journey. 

Travellers  in  the  East  have  related  how,  when  journeying  over 
arid  deserts,  their  faithful  companions  have  shared  their  privations, 
enduring  both  hunger  and  thirst  in  their  service,  and,  in  some 
instances,  standing  patiently  while  the  rider  slept  between  the 
animal’s  legs,  the  body  of  the  horse  affording  the  only  shelter  that 
could  be  obtained  from  the  powerful  rays  of  the  sun,  from  which 
no  other  protection  could  be  found  by  the  worn-out  traveller. 

Numerous  interesting  tales  have  been  told  descriptive  of  the 
good  temper,  docility,  speed  and  courage  of  the  Arab  horses,  and 
the  attachment  displayed  to  them  by  their  owners,  who,  perhaps, 
without  any  other  possession  of  value,  and  in  deep  poverty,  have 
refused  high  offers  that  have  been  made  to  them  for  their  animals, 
the  Bedouin  refusing  to  part  with  his  cherished  companion  of  the 
desert,  often  the  playmate  of  his  children,  which,  according  to 
Bishop  Heber,  is  so  gentle  and  docile  as  almost  to  display  the 
same  amount  of  attachment  and  coaxing  ways  as  the  dog. 

Various  anecdotes  are  extant  of  the  force  of  habit  and  power  or 
memory  characteristic  of  the  horse,  some  of  which  traits  were  of 
rather  an  embarrassing  nature  to  their  possessors,  as,  when  the 
animal  always  made  a point  of  stopping  at  certain  inns,  or  public- 
houses  on  the  road,  which  were  the  regular  places  of  call  of  former 
owners ; or  the  carrier’s  horse,  who  would  punctually  make  his 
usual  round  without  his  driver,  accidentally  absent  from  his  duty; 
of  the  toper’s  nag  who  stood  patiently  enough  outside,  while  his 
master  indulged  within  the  house  of  entertainment,  until  a certain 
period  had  elapsed,  when  the  animal,  convinced  that  no  more  time 
ought  to  be  wasted,  would  paw  at  the  door  with  his  hoof. 

When  from  accident  or  intemperance  a rider  falls  from  his  horse, 
it  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  most  cases  the  animal  will  make  for  his 
stable  riderless,  but  many  examples  have  been  cited  where  they 
have  returned  from  whence  they  came,  evidently  with  the  object  of 
procuring  assistance  for  their  hapless  owners. 

4.  BELATION  OP  RACES  AND  VARIETIES  TO  CLIMATE. 
—Climatic  influences,  however,  have  much  to  do  in  developing  the 
points  of  a horse,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  uses  and  purposes 
for  which  they  have  to  be  employed  ; and  the  various  breeds  of 
English  horses  have  each  very  much  improved  in  its  own  degree 
upon  the  position  it  once  occupied ; writers  of  the  age  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  describing  the  majority  of  our  animals  as  mostly 
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consisting  of  strong,  sturdy  beasts,  fit  only  for  slow  draught,  the  tew 
that  were  fleet,  and  of  lighter  build,  being  weak  in  strength,  and 
without  rehable  bottom. 

In  the  former  reign,  a treatise  was  written  by  Sir  A.  Fitzherbert 
called  a “ Boke  of  Husbandry,”  which,  amongst  a good  deal  of 
useful  information,  gave  a description  of  the  proper  management  of 
horses  and  cattle.  In  the  quaint  language  in  which  it  was  written, 
a description  is  given  of  the  good  points  of  a horse,  which  he 
divides  into  54  proportions,  of  different  properties. 

Judge,  however,  as  he  was,  both  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  the  qualities  of  the 
horse,  he  appears  to  have  been  victimised  upon  various  occasions,  and  to  have 
experienced  the  common  fate  of  all  those  who  dabble  in  horse-flesh  at  some  time 
or  other,  which  the  following  passage  shows  plainly  enough : — “ Thou  grasyer, 
that  mayst  fortune  to  be  of  myne  opinion  or  condytion  to  love  horses,  and  young 
coltes  and  foies  to  go  among  thy  cattle,  take  hede  that  thou  be  not  beguiled  as  I 
have  been  a hundred  tymes  and  more.  And  first  thou  shalt  knowe  that  a good 
horse  has  54  properties,  that  is  to  say:  2 of  a man,  2 of  a badger,  4 of  a lion,  9 of 
an  oxe,  9 of  a hare,  9 of  a fox,  9 of  an  asse,  and  10  of  a woman.” 

The  description  of  the  horse  which  has  often  been  given  as  under,  was 
evidently  inspired  by  the  original  sketched  out  by  the  learned  judge,  but  filled 
in  with  the  different  details,  to  suit  the  primary  allusions.  “ A good  horse 
should  have  three  qualities  of  a woman — a broad  breast,  round  hips,  and  a long 
mane ; three  of  a lion — countenance,  courage,  and  fire ; three  of  a bullock — 
the  eye,  the  nostril,  and  joints;  three  of  a sheep — the  nose,  gentleness,  and 
patience ; three  of  a mule — strength,  constancy,  and  foot ; three  of  a deer — 
head,  legs,  and  short  hair;  three  of  a wolf— throat,  neck,  and  hearing;  three  of 
n fox — ear,  tail,  and  trot ; three  of  a serpent — memory,  sight,  and  turning ; and 
three  of  a hare  or  cat — running,  walking,  and  suppleness.” 

Climate,  and  its  effects  upon  the  soil,  has  much  to  do  with  the 
different  races  of  animals,  and  the  greater  or  lesser  development  of 
certain  qualities  that  fits  the  animal  for  climatic  or  geographical 
conditions  of  a certain  order,  but  breeding,  with  special  objects  in 
view,  still  more ; and  of  these  different  races  we  will  now  speak  in 
detail. 

5.  THE  ARAB. — The  Arab  is  regarded  as  a distinct  variety, 
possessing  an  elegant  frame  (the  head  especially  being  of  very 
beautiful  shape),  accompanied  by  remarkable  length,  and  muscular 
development  of  the  fore-arms,  and  pecuHar  high  setting-on  of 
the  tail. 

Most  of  our  thorough-bred  horses  have  had  some  of  their  best 
points  transmitted  to  them  from  Arabian  blood,  an  animal  known 
as  the  “Darley  Arabian  ” being  the  parent  of  some  of  our  best 
racing  stock.  This  animal  was  said  to  have  been  purchased  by  Mr. 
Darley’s  brother,  at  Aleppo,  and  was  bred  in  the  neighbouring 
desert  of  Palmj’ra. 
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The  Arabian  horse  seldom  exceeds  fifteen  hands  in  height,  their 
colours  being  either  black,  gray,  or  bay,  there  being  said  to  be  three 
distinct  breeds  of  Arab  horses : the  A ttechi,  which  does  not  rank  high 
in  general  estimation ; the  Kochlani,  highly  prized,  and  vei'y  hard  to 
procure,  of  undoubted  pedigree ; and  the  Kadischi,  a mixed  breed. 

About  a quarter  of  a century  after  the  appearance  of  the  Darley 
Arabian,  Lord  Godolphin  became  possessed  of  an  animal  which  is 
known  in  the  Stud  Book  by  the  name  of  the  “ Godolphin  Arabian,” 
that  was  picked  up  in  France  when  drawing  a cart;  which  animal,  to 
even  a greater  degree  than  the  Darlev  Arabian,  became  the  founder 


Arabian  Horses. 

of  the  modern  thorough-ored  horse.  Though  styled  an  Arabian,  he 
was  in  reality  a Barb,  his  shape,  though  beautiful,  being  somewhat 
singular;  having  a sinking  behind  the  shoulders,  and  a corre- 
sponding elevation  of  the  spine  towards  the  loins,  with  capacious 
shoulders,  quarters  well  spread  out,  and  heautifully  set  on  head, 
with  an  uncommonly  fine  muzzle,  his  crest  lofty  and  arched  almost 
to  a fault.  It  is  related  of  this  animal  that  a singular  attachmen': 
subsisted  between  him  and  a cat,  which  either  sat  on  his  back  whe- 
he  was  in  the  stable,  or  nestled  up  to  him  as  closely  as  she  could  ; 
and  when  he  died  in  1753,  at'  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  the  cat  was 
inconsolable,  refused  her  food,  pined  away,  and  also  died ; a touch- 
ing incident,  which  illustrates  in  a remarkable  manner  the  amount 
of  affection  that  at  times  is  found  to  exist  amongst  animats  of  a 
Notally  different  species.  3 
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Another  celebrated  horse,  the  Wellesley  Arabian,  as  he  has  been  termed  was 
not  indeed  a perfect  Arabian,  but  a cross  between  a Barb  ^d^^ 
supposed  to  have  come  from  some  district  where  both  these  breeds  would  com 
mingle,  and  attain  the  utmost  beauty  of  form  of  which  they  are  capable. 

In  its  native  country,  the  Arab  mare  amongst  the  Bedouins  fares 
contentedly  upon  but  a scanty  subsistence,  which  compares  but  in- 
differently with  the  liberal  supplies  of  oats  and  hay  that  are  unspar- 
ingly given  to  the  best  horses  in  'England ; a little  straw  and  five  or 
six  lbs.  of  barley  or  beans,  which  she  partakes  of  amidst  her  master’s 
family— of  which  she  constitutes  not  the  least  important  member--, 
appearing  to  satisfy  her,  together  with  a little  water;  climate,  of 
course,  has  much  to  do  with  this,  for  in  warm  climates  not  so  much 
food  is  required  to  keep  up  animal  heat  as  in  a colder  one ; and, 
after  all,  force  may  literally  be  declined  as  heat. 

Our  English  breed  of  horses  has  been,  in  the  main,  mostly  im- 
proved by  the  admixture  of  Arab  blood  which  has  been  imported  ; 
the  staying  qualities  of  some  of  our  best  stock  being  derived  from 
the  Arabian,  of  which  instances  have  been  recorded  of  animals  that 
have  been  ridden  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  that  have  not 
tasted  food  for  three  consecutive  days. 

6.  THE  AMERICAN  HORSE. — The  American  and  Canadian 
horses  consist,  for  the  part,  of  judiciously  made  crosses  amongst 
English,  Arabian,  Barb,  Spanish,  and  other  stock,  the  climate  of 
the  American  continent  apparently  having  the  same  effect  upon  the 
horse,  as  respects  wiriness  of  frame,  that  it  has  upon  the  human 
subject. 

The  Americans  have  grudged  no  expense  in  importing  the  best 
animals  they  could  procure;  while  many  of  the  best  Canadian 
horses  are  supposed  to  be  of  French  descent,  dating  from  the  time 
of  the  French  occupation  of  Canada.  The  Virginian  planters  have 
always  taken  great  pride  in  their  horses,  which  has  also  been  emu- 
lated by  their  brethren  in  the  Northern  States ; and  some  beautiful 
animals  may  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  and  its  environs, 
drawing  sledges,  containing  handsomely-dressed  ladies  and  a pro- 
fusion of  rich  rugs,  the  owners  vying  with  each  other  in  the  richness 
of  their  appointments,  and  the  quality  of  the  cattle  they  drive. 

Some  of  the  best  English  horses  have  at  times  gone  to  America, 
though  on  so  large  a continent,  embracing  so  many  degrees  of  varied 
climate,  as  might  be  expected,  several  breeds  of  horses  are  found, 
amongst  which  the  has  often  played  a not  unimportant  part, 

though  deficient  in  value  when  compared  with  the  more  highly- 
bred  animals  which  now  abound. 
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the  celebrated,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and 
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riding  horse,  and  for  hunting,  when  found  of  suitable  calibre. 
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flat  the  chest  ro  “^°™“?^'^red  specimen,  the  shoulders  are  found 
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though  it  is  said  that  a breed  in  the 
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9.  the  COSSACK  HORSE.-The  irregular  Russian  cavalry 
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which  takes  its  name  from  the  small  horses  they  bestride,  which 
hung  about  Napoleon’s  army  on  his  road  to  Moscow,  and  tormented 
his  troops  upon  their  disastrous  retreat-their  ubiquity  and  eve^ 
lasting  presence  being  the  occasion  for  unceasing  watchfulness 
are  celebrated  in  history  ; but  the  horses  themselves,  despite  a long- 
continued  belief  to  the  contrary,  are  quite  an  inferior  race.  They 
are  small  in  size,  and  rough  in  appearance,  and  are  literally  a use- 
ful kind  of  pony,  being  rough  and  wiry,  and  resembling  most  pon 
in  their  endurance  and  general  qualifications,  ’ 

and  a brisk  and  lively  action.  There  is,  however,  but  little  more 
to  be  said  in  their  recommendation. 
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Cossacks  would  stand  but  a very  poor  chance  on  their  mounts, 

when  opposed  to  English  cavalry.  , • j ■ r 

lo  CAVALE.T  HOHSES  generally  embrace  three  kinds  ot 
animals  • the  first  ridden  by  the  officers,  which  are  termed  chargers, 
and  are  generally  nearly  thorough-bred,  yet  accompanied  with  a 
certain  amount  of  weight,  and  are  well  upon  their  haunches  • while 
in  the  heavy  cavalry,  the  ordinary  trooper  is  mostly  mounted  upon 
weight-carrying  animals  of  the  hunter  type-a  class  of  animals 
being  bred  for  this  special  purpose  in  some  parts  of  the  country  by 
certain  breeders,  and  suitable  horses  are  picked  up  in  all  quarters  ; 
a smaller  and  inferior  horse  falling  to  the  share  of  the  light  cavalry, 
which  are  often  not  nearly  so  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  according 
to  the  opinion  of  many  who  are  capable  of  giving  a correct  estimate 
of  their  capabilities,  and  the  way  our  light  troopers  are  mounted. 

II.  THE  CHINESE  HORSE.— As  may  well  be  imagined  the 
Chines"  «te  not  celebrated  as  equestrians,  though  horsemen  are 
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often  depicted  in  their  singular  pictures  and  illustrations,  going  at 
what  is  termed  a spanking  rate,  to  judge  from  the  method  of  their 
execution,  which,  however,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the  qualities  of 
the  animals  peculiar  to  China,  which  are  both  ill-formed  and  without 
spirit,  the  breed  being  small  and  weak,  and  altogether  of  a very 
inferior  description. 

12.  THE  DONGOLA  HORSE. — Writers  have  often  described 
the  Dongola  horse,  but  very  few  have  reached  England,  and  they 
are  but  little  known  here.  The  panegyric  that  has  been  bestowed 
upon  them  by  one  author  is  entirely  undeserved,  who  says  : “ The 
Dongola  horses  are  the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  being  beautiful, 
symmetrical  in  their  parts,  nervous  and  elastic  in  their  movements, 
and  docile  and  affectionate  in  their  manners.  One  of  these  horses 
was  sold  at  Grand  Cairo  in  1816  for  a sum  equivalent  to  ;^i,ooo.”  * 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Dongola  horse  consists  in  its  standing 
fully  sixteen  hands  high,  but  the  length  of  the  body  from  the 
shoulders  to  the  quarter  is  considerably  less,  unlike  Arabian  or 
English  thorough-breds,  whose  length  exceeds  their  height.  They 
are  narrow  in  the  chest,  with  flat  quarters  and  flanks,  though,  from 
their  size  and  speed,  a good  cross  might  possibly  be  obtained  from 
them,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  it  might  possibly  answer  the 
purpose  of  some  merchant  or  other  trading  with  Egypt  and  the 
district  lying  between  it  and  Abyssinia,  to  import  these  horses  with 
this  definite  object  in  view.  Merchants,  however,  seldom  being 
breeders,  the  matter  would  need  to  be  definitely  suggested,  and 
carried  out  by  interested  parties  willing  to  take  the  necessary 
trouble  to  insure  the  desired  end. 

13-  THE  EAST  INDIAN  HORSE. — There  are  several  varieties 
of  horses  to  be  met  with  in  the  different  provinces  of  our  East 
Indian  possessions ; but,  although  some  of  them  are  beautiful  in 
form,  and  graceful  in  their  action  and  carriage,  as  a whole,  most  of 
them  are  defective  in  some  point  or  other,  when  complete  excellence 
is  looked  for  in  a horse. 

The  breed  known  as  the  “ Iranee  ” is  a shapely  horse  with  the 
exception  of  his  ears,  which  are  large  and  loose ; his  joints  being 
closely  knit,  and  his  quarters  well  developed,  but  he  lacks  spirit. 

The  “ Tazsee  ” is  remarkable  for  the  easiness  of  his  pace,  and 
may  be  well  styled  an  ambling  palfrey,  but  is  slight  in  form,  and 
hollow-backed,  and  thus  deficient  in  strength,  and  is  also  short- 
tempered  and  irritable.  The  “ Cozake,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 

• Bosnian. 
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race  possessing  extreme  patience  and  docility,  very  hardy,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  hard  work  and  long  journeys,  being  deep  in 
girth,  with  a powerful  fore-arm,  but  they  are  not  good-looking, 
having  large  heads,  and  being  cat-hammed. 

A common  defect  amongst  East  Indian  horses  is  a want  of  bone  below  the 
knee,  and  also  a tendency  to  fulness  in  the  hocks  ; their  average  height,  perhaps, 
being  about  fourteen  and  a half  hands.  . . 

The  breed  known  as  “Toorky  ” are,  however,  of  a superior  description,  whicli 
is  said  to  have  been  derived  originally  from  a cross  between  a Persian  and  a 
Toorkoman.  The  Toorky  horse  has  a graceful  and  easy  carriage,  and  ryhile  gentle 
and  good-tempered  to  his  rider,  yet  throws  a vast  amount  of  energy  and  spirit  into 
his  work,  which  causes  those  unaccpiainted  with  his  even  temper  to  suppose  him 
to  be  somewhat  unmanageable. 

14.  FRENCH  HORSES. — The  capital  pictures  of  Rosa  Bonheur 


French  Horses. 


would  lead  a person  to  suppose,  who  is  unacquainted  with  the  subject, 
that  French  horses  were  equal  to  English.  But  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  majority  of  French  horses  not  equalling  English  ones  in  either 
power,  speed,  or  beauty  of  form.  There  are,  however,  some  good 
breeds  of  horses  produced  in  France,  notably  those  in  Limousin, 
from  whence  good  hunters  and  saddle  horses  are  turned  out ; and 
in  Normandy,  where  capital  strong  animals  are  raised,  which  make 
excellent  carriage  horses ; and,  while  English  thorough-breds  have 
been  sent  frequently  into  France  in  recent  years— the  late  Emperor 
Napoleon  being  a considerable  importer— a cross  with  a good 
Norman  horse  has  been  found  extremely  serviceable  to  the  English 
roadster,  and  our  light  draught  horses  have  been  much  improved 
by  this  admixture  of  blood. 

From  Auvergne  and  Poitou  capital  ponies  and  galloways  are  also 
orocured. 
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15.  FINLAND,  NORWEGIAN,  AND  SWEDISH  HORSES.— 


The  Swedish  horse  is  a small  animal,  but  of  good  shape,  and 

remarkable  for  its  speed 
and  spirit.  In  Finland 
the  horses  are  yet  smaller 
still,  seldom  rising  more 
than  twelve  hands,  but 
they  arc  well  - shaped, 
and  swift  in  action,  trot- 
ting at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  They  are 
allowed  a good  deal  of 
liberty,  and  pick  up  a 
great  share  of  their  liv- 
ing in  the  forests,  from 
whence  the  peasants  of 
the  country  fetch  them 
when  their  services  are 
needed.  There  are  strong 
points  of  resemblance 
amongst  most  of  the 
Scandinavian  horses, 
being  commonly  small 
in  size,  and,  though  ap- 
parently wild,  yet  amen- 
able to  restraint  and 
control. 

16.  G E R M A N 
HORSES. — For  the  most 
part,  German  horses  are 
large  in  size,  and  slow 
in  action,  resembling  a 
good  deal  the  well-known 
Flemish  type.  The  Hun- 
garian horses,  however, 
differ  from  these,  being  of 
lighter  build  and  fleeter, 
which  has  led  to  the  sup- 


position that  they  are  indebted  for  these  characteristics  to  an 


admixture  of  Eastern  blood. 

The  Prussians,  who  of  late  years  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
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mounting  of  their  cavalry,  have  also  done  much  to  improve  their 
breed  of  horses,  their  Uhlans  in  the  Franco-German  war  rendering 
them  very  considerable  service  as  efficient  cavalry ; but,  although 
the  animals  for  the  most  part  possess  a good  share  of  endurance,  thev 
are  deficient  in  speed,  and  cannot  compare  with  English  horses. 

Holstein  is  the  district  from  wheiice  the  best  horses  are  procured, 
which  are  mostly  of  a dark,  glossy,  bay  colour,  remarkable  for  their 
small  heads,  large  nostrils  and  full,  dark  eyes  ; being  generally  of 
good  appearance,  as  well  as  active  and  strong. 

17.  ITALIAN  HORSES. — The  best  Italian  horses  are  the  Nea- 
politan ones,  which  make  good  carriage  horses ; but,  altogether,  the 
breeding  of  horses  having  been  very  much  neglected  aud  overlooked 
in  Italy,  the  standard  of  excellence  has  lowered  considerably,  as  at 
one  time  Italian  horses  were  in  repute.  At  present  they  do  not 
demand  any  special  notice,  the  breed  of  horses  being  by  no  means 
distinct,  very  little  attention  having  been  paid  to  the  matter  from 
a national  point  of  view. 

18.  THE  ICELAND  HORSE.— There  are  numerous  horses  in 
the  mountains  of  Iceland,  of  a hardy  breed,  that  scrape  away  the 
snow,  like  sheep,  with  their  feet  in  search  of  provender  in  this  (for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year)  inhospitable  region.  They  resemble 
ponies  in  being  of  small  size,  but  are  strong  and  quick  in  action, 
resembling  the  Scotch  galloways,  which  at  one  time  were  pro- 
curable in  the  South  of  Scotland,  but  which  are  now  so  difficult  to 
obtain  of  a pure  strain.  It  is  said,  indeed,  by  some  that  the  Iceland 
horse  is  of  Scottish  origin,  and  not  Norwegian,  which  they  some- 
what resemble,  and  from  which  they  are  usually  supposed  to  have 
descended. 

They  are  contented  with  but  scanty  food,  in  search  of  which  they 
will  even  break  ice  with  their  hoofs. 

19.  THE  PERSIAN  HORSE. — The  Persian  horse  is  of  elegant 
shape,  and  ranks  perhaps  next  to  the  Arabian,  being  his  equal  in 
speed,  though  not  in  staying  qualities,  and  is  similar  in  size,  seldom 
rising  above  fourteen  hands  and  a half. 

The  Persian  horse  has  been  prized  for  ages,  and  enjoys  a much 
more  ancient  reputation  than  even  Arabian  horses,  and  formerly 
constituted  very  often  the  gift  of  kings  when  the  Persian  cavalry  were 
the  finest  in  the  world.  The  native  Persian  horse  has,  however, 
sadly  degenerated  of  late  years,  like  the  country  itself,  which  is  now 
only  a shadow  of  its  once  former  splendour,  and  the  rank  it  occu- 
pied in  comparison  with  neighbouring  nations. 
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In  Circassia,  however,  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  breeding 
horses,  where  the  noble  families  have  kept  possession  of  a parti- 
cular breed,  which  it  is  customary  when  young  to  brand  on  the  but- 
tock with  a distinguishing  mark  to  denote  noble  descent ; severe 
penalties  being  enacted  and  visited  upon  those  who  fraudulently 
use  sueh  a mark  with  the  intention  of  deceiving.  The  most  highly- 
prized  race  bear  the  name  of  Shalokh,  being  more  remarkable  for 
their  speed  and  strength  than  their  beauty. 

20.  THE  SPANISH  HORSES.— Spain,  at  a very  early  period, 
enjoyed  a reputation  for  the  excellence  of  her  horses,  which,  as  before 
remarked,  has  had  a good  deal  of  Barbary  blood  infused  into  the 
different  breeds  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Peninsula.  English 


Spanish  Horse.  Barb. 

horses,  however,  now  rank  higher,  as  a rule,  than  Spanish  horses, 
most  of  which,  in  the  present  day — although  they  have  good  heads 
and  necks,  due  to  their  Barb  descent — have  weak  and  drooping 
hmd- quarters. 

21.  THE  TOORKOMAN. — The  variety  of  animalthat  is  indigenous 
to  Turkistan,  which  is  termed  Toorkoman,  is  a larger  breed  of  horse 
than  either  the  Arabian  or  Persian,  standing  from  fifteen  to  sixteen 
hands,  and  they  have  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  times  for 
the  wonderful  amount  of  endurance  they  possess.  They,  however, 
are  badly  shaped,  being  too  long  in  the  legs,  with  a large  head,  and 
are  often  ewe-necked,  although  they  are  possessed  of  sueh  good 
qualities  as  to  command  high  prices  even  in  their  native  country ; 
though  destitute  of  that  compactness  of  form  and  beauty  which 
distinguishes  some  of  the  best  breeds,  being  “ leggy  ” and  narrow* 
chested,  and  not  well  ribbed  up. 
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22.  THE  TARTAR  HORSE. — Although  the  Toorkoinan  horse, 
coming  from  Turkistan,  in  South  Tartary,  is  of  a large  size  very 
often,  the  ordinary  Tartar  horse  is  only  of  small  proportions,  and 
generally  somewhat  ill-shaped.  They  are,  however,  extremely 
hardy,  and  are  capable  of  supporting  a great  deal  of  fatigue,  per- 
forming long  and  rapid  journeys  very  often  upon  very  meagre  diet. 
These  horses  are  kept  in  a semi-wild  condition  on  the  immense 
plains  of  Central  Asia,  and  some  parts  of  European  Russia,  but  a 
peculiar  method  is  pursued  in  their  management,  by  which  the  herds 
are^  kept  distinct,  and  are  to  a certain  extent  under  the  control  ot 
their  owners’.  It  is  from  these  herds  that  what  is  termed  the  Wild 
Tartar  horse  takes  its  origin,  for  the  stallion  foals,  as  they  grow  up, 

form  herds  of  themselves,  of  which 
there  are  always  a certain  number 
straggling  about. 

23.  THE  TURKISH  HORSE.— 
The  Turkish  horse  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  a cross,  consisting 
of  Persian  and  Toorkoman  upon 
the  Arab,  the  body  being  of  greater 
length  than  that  of  the  latter.  Some 
excellent  Turkish  horses  have  been 
Tartar  Horse.  made  use  of  in  England  for  breed- 

ing purposes,  and  they  have  contributed  towards  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  English  horses  very  materially. 

They  have  been  described  by  old  writers  as  being  extremely 
gentle  and  tractable,  but  this  was  doubtless  due  very  much  to  the 
kind  and  indulgent  treatment  which  nearly  all  Orientals  bestow 
upon  their  horses — an  example  which  might  be  followed  to  great 
advantage  by  many  English  grooms.  The  playful  tricks  and  antics 
which  some  horses  are  easily  taught  to  acquire,  are  discouraged  by 
most  Englishmen,  who,  perhaps,  consider  their  animals  may  be  apt 
to  display  them  at  inconvenient  seasons;  but,  by  a course  of  con- 
siderate treatment  and  uniform  kindness,  the  horse  acquires  many 
engaging  ways  and  caressing  habits,  when  he  is  attached  to  his 
owner,  or  attendant,  and  will  strain  every  nerve  to  serve  his 
master  when  a mutual  attachment  subsists  between  them,  and  the 
beast  is  not  a cross-grained  animal. 
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24.  ENGLISH  HORSES.  — From  what  has  gone  before  the 
reader  will  perceive  that  a long  course  of  breeding  from  different 
points  has  been  gone  through  to  establish  the  present  varieties  ot 
English  horses,  some  point  of  excellence  being  taken  here  and  there 
to  build  up  the  various  characteristics  of  the  different  kinds  of 
animals  we  now  find  in  common  use,  adapted  to  special  and  definite 
purposes. 

25.  THE  THOROUGH-BRED,  OR  RACEHORSE.— The  English 
thorough-bred,  as  we  now  find  him,  has  undoubtedly  been  created 
by  judicious  crossing  with  various  breeds,  the  Arabian  and  Barb 
perhaps,  predominating,  most  of  the  old  celebrated  racers  havin- 
been  traced  to  Eastern  origin  of  one  kind  or  another,  amongst 
which  the  Turkish  horse  must  be  included. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  racehorse  consists  of  the 
original  native  stock  upon  which  the  various  grafts  have  been 
founded.  But  if  so,  all  traces  of  the  original  stock  have  been  lost 
sight  of,  if  we  compare  the  description  of  the  original  English  horse 
as  given  by  old  writers  with  the  thorough-bred  we  are  now  accus- 
tomed to.  But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  unquestionably  the  fact 
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that  the  horse  of  the  present  day  is  far  superior  to  any  breed  of 
horses  that  has  ever  existed  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth ; a 
result  that  is  due  to  careful  and  judicious  breeding,  carried  out  in 
such  a perfect  manner  as  would  be  impossible  to  excel,  combined 
with  climatic  influences,  which  has  caused  the  British  racehorse 
to  be  what  he  is — the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  horses  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  to  which  he  has  found  his  way,  where  he  has 
beaten  in  the  race  every  antagonist  on  his  own  ground.  The  height 
of  the  English  racehorse  varies  somewhat,  there  having  been 
some  celebrated  horses  of  17  hands,  but  the  usual  average  is  15 
hands  to  i6h  hands  high,  the  greater  number  perhaps,  taken  as  a 
whole,  being  slightly  under  16  hands. 

The  points  aimed  at  in  a thorough-bred  are : Lightness  of  the  head 
and  neck,  but  while  the  jaw  is  lean,  the  forehead  should  be  wide 
and  convex,  muzzle  fine,  with  ears  pricked  and  fine,  but  not  too 
short.  The  crest  should  be  thin  and  wiry,  but  not  ewe-necked, 
while  the  body  should  be  moderately  long,  and  the  back  muscular, 
with  good,  wide  hips. 

The  chest,  while  well-developed,  should  not  be  too  wide  and 
deep,  and  the  fore-quarters  should  be  well  set  on  to  the  chest,  with  a 
full  development  of  the  muscle  of  the  shoulder-blade.  The  upper 
arm  should  be  long  and  muscular,  the  elbow  set  on  straight,  and 
not  tied  to  the  chest,  white  the  lower  arm  should  be  also  muscular 
and  strong,  the  knees  broad  and  strong,  with  the  bony  projection 
behind  well-developed ; legs  flat,  with  long,  but  yet  not  weak 
pasterns ; and  sound  fiat  feet — contraction  of  the  foot  being  a very 
common  defect  with  the  English  thorough-bred. 

The  bones  of  the  hind-quarter  should  be  long,  and  the  hock 
bony  and  strong,  free  from  gum  or  spavin ; the  pasterns  moderately 
long  and  oblique ; while  the  bones  beneath  the  hock  should  be  flat, 
and  free  from  adhesions.  The  mane  and  tail  should  be  silky  in 
appearance,  and  the  hair  straight,  and  not  curly ; curly  hair  being 
generally  looked  upon  as  a sign  of  an  admixture  of  impure  blood. 

These  are  the  salient  points  that  are  looked  for  in  a thorough- 
bred horse,  but  little  faults  and  blemishes  have  sometimes  been 
found  in  the  best  cup  winners — some  peculiarity  or  other,  which 
would  have  been  better  absent. 

26.  DRAUGHT  HORSES. — As  has  been  previously  slightly  indi- 
cated, the  three  broad  distinctive  breeds  of  draught  horses,  used  in 
farm  work  and  for  hauling  heavy  loads,  consist  of  the  Lincoln,  the 
Cleveland,  and  the  Suffolk;  and  the  Clydesdale  in  Scotland.  The 
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Lincoln : — In  Lincolnshire,  where  the  horses  are  chiefly  raised 
which  take  their  name  from  that  county,  the  breed  is  considered 
mainly  to  consist  of  the  old  black  English  cart  horse,  crossed  with 
Dutch  and  Friesland  mares.  These  large,  heavj’-heeled  black  horses 
are  largely  bred  for  the  London  market,  the  animals  being  ex- 
tremely appropriate  for  performing  tasks  where  the  severity  of  ths 
work  requires  the  exercise  of  more  than  ordinary  strength. 

These  horses  are  reared  in  goodly  numbers  by  some  farmers,  which  are 
trained  up  for  work  when  they  are  quite  young,  and  in  order  that  they  may  be 
gently  broken  in,  are  often  put  upon  the  land  to  draw  the  plough.  This 
universal  implement  may  thus  often  be  seen  in  the  districts  where  these 
horses  are  reared,  four  at  length,  leisurely  drawn  along,  an  exhibition  of 
disproportionate  power  which  has  often  excited  the  ridicule  of  farmers,  and 
others,  from  the  eastern  and  southern  counties,  who  have  regarded  this  method 
as  the  “ custom  of  the  country”;  un- 
aware of  the  object  which  causes 
them  to  be  used,  and  that  they  are 
stock  being  gradually  trained  up  in 
the  " way  they  should  go,"  the  pro- 
per education  of  which  is  often  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  those 
who  follow  this  branch  of  business. 

It  is  well-known  to  farmers  generally 
that  the  smaller,  and  more  active 
kinds  of  horses,  step  quicker,  and 
bear  fatigue  better  than  the  pon- 
derous animals  that  may  thus  be 
seen  employed,  and  which  consume 
considerably  less  food,  and  are  con- 
tent with  provender  of  an  inferior 
quality  to  that  demanded  by  the 
constitutions  of  these  large  and 
powerful  animals.  But  as  these  large 
horses  seldom  come  to  perfection  till  they  are  five  or  six  years  old , they  at  all 
events  repay  some  slight  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  keep  by  being  thus  em- 
ployed, as  well  as  being  gradually  brought  up  into  working  training ; and  many 
farmers  who  possess  the  necessary  acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  stock- 
rearing have  foliowed  it  with  considerable  advantage. 

27.  THE  DRAY  HORSE. — Most  of  the  dray  horses  are  reared 
in  Lincolnshire  and  the  adjoining  counties,  "as  Staffordshire,  hlack 
being  the  most  general  colour,  a good  many  of  them  standing 
seventeen  hands  high  at  two-and-a-half  years  old,  though  they  are 
not  considered  absolutely  ready  for  the  full  display  or  use  of  their 
strength  till  they  have  reached  five  years. 

The  points  sought  for  in  the  dray-horse  are  : broad  breast,  thick 
and  upright  shoulders,  a low  forehead,  deep  and  round  barrel, 
broad,  high  loins,  and  ample  quarters  ; with  thick  fore-arms  and 
thighs,  short  legs  and  round  hooves,  heels  broad,  but  not  too  flat  at 
the  soles — though  many  people  look  for  flat  feet  in  a draught  horse  ; 
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but,  of  course,  there  is  a difference  between  moderately-sized  feet  in 
proportion  to  a horse’s  weight  and  bulk,  and  contracted  feet,  which 
are  always  objectionable.  The  great  fault  of  many  of  these  large 
horses  is  their  slowness,  though  the  brewers’  draymen  often  urge 
them  into  a lumbering  trot,  as  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  streets 
of  London  when  the  drays  are  retuiming  with  empty  barrels  after 
the  day’s  work.  The  great  bulk  and  weight  of  these  horses  is 
against  their  being  very  generally  made  use  of,  except  for  special 
purposes,  as  a large  amount  of  force  is  necessary  to  be  expended 
in  the  locomotion  of  such  a heavy  living  freight,  often  fed  up  to  a 
very  high  pitch  of  flesh-carrying  condition. 

zs.  CLEVELAND  BAYS. — One  of  the  most  useful  breeds  of 

horses  as  weight-drawers  is 
the  Cleveland  Bays,  so  named 
from  the  prevalence  of  colour, 
and  that  part  of  Yorkshire  in 
which  they  were  originally 
bred,  though  they  are  now 
'commonly  found  in  every  part 
of  that  extensive  county. 

When  of  pure  breed,  they 
generally  stand  from  sixteen 
to  seventeen  hands  high,  and 
are  active,  powerful  horses, 
with  a good  deal  of  what  is 
Cleveland  Horse.  termed  “ blood  ” in  them.  In 

the  old  coaching  days  they  were  very  much  used  as  heavy  coach- 
horses,  but  the  breed  has  been  so  much  crossed  of  late  years,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  greater  speed,  that  the  original  race 
appears  to  be  fast  dying  out,  or  t hey  were  always  a useful  horse  for 
those  purposes  where  bulk  and  power  were  required,  coupled  with 
quick-stepping  action.  The  breed  has  been  found  of  great  service 
for  drawing  vans  containing  parcels  and  luggage,  when  the  vehicle 
and  its  load  are  necessarily  heavy,  but  where  the  serx'ices  of  a 
tolerably  quick  horse  are  needed  ior  the  prompt  delivery  of  parcels 
and  despatch  of  business,  which  a slower  animal,  fit  for  the  coal- 
waggon  or  brewers’  dray,  is  not  so  well  adapted  for. 

29.  CARRIAGE  HORSES. — A very  large  variety  of  animak  is 
included  under  the  head  of  carriage  horses,  which  embrace  in  their 
ranks  animals  of  various  breeds  and  sizes,  from  fourteen-and-a-hal. 
hands  to  seventeen  hands  in  height.  Horses  that  have  been  reared 
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as  hunters,  but  are  not  found  quite  up  to  their  work,  but  which  can 
trot  sufficiently  well  in  harness,  as  well  as  the  refuse  of  thorough- 
bred breeds,  that  are  too  clumsy  and  thick-legged  to  take  rank  with 
their  cleaner-limbed  brethren,  make  good  carriage  horses,  very  often 
as  well  as  those  of  smaller  size,  down  to  the  level  of  ponies,  amongst 
which  are  often  to  be  found  animals  of  great  endurance,  that  are 
well  fitted  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  designed. 

A moderate-sized  horse  is,  indeed,  generally  found  better  h.r 
this  purpose  than  the  long-legged  animals,  which  make  up  in 
steadiness  and  solid  qualities  what  they  are  deficient  in  speed ; and 
a Cleveland  or  Clydesdale  cross  upon  a lighter  breed  has  often 
been  found  to  bring  good  serviceable  carriage  horses. 

30.  THE  SUFFOLK. — The  Suffolk,  or  Suffolk  Punch  as  he  is 
often  called,  has  been  aptly  described  as  a large  horse  in  a small 
compass,  seldom  exceeding  fifteen-and-a-half  hands  in  height,  and 
often  under.  Horses  of  the  genuine  old  stock  are  now  becoming 
somewhat  rare,  but  they  are  still  occasionally  to  be  met  with, 
though  the  rage  for  improvement  of  breed  has  left  its  influence 
markedly  upon  this  somewhat  distinctive  race,  the  more  recent 
being  longer  in  the  leg,  and  not  standing  so  well  to  collar,  though 
a taller  and  finer  shouldered  animal  has  been  the  result  in  many 
cases. 

The  pure  Suffolk  was,  and  is,  when  met  with,  an  astonishing 
animal  to  draw,  pulling  along  weights  which  appear  totally  dis- 
proportionate to  its  size,  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  with 
the  greatest  amount  of  nerve  and  spirit,  until  their  strength  is 
entirely  exhausted,  with  all  the  pluck  of  the  thorough-bred,  which 
qualities  have,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  the  especially  Suffolk  phrase, 
“ never  drive  the  willing  horse.” 

The  points  which  distinguish  the  Suffolk  Punch  are;  straight 
back,  broad  and  arched  across  the  loins,  with  short  couples,  full 
and  lengthy  quarters,  with  sinewy  fore-arms,  and  an  open  chest, 
though  somewhat  wanting  in  depth  ; the  shoulder  low,  but  well  set 
for  the  collar. 

Some  capital  roadsters  in  the  form  of  Cobs  used  to  be  obtained  from  this  race, 
which  suited  well  the  requirements  of  elderly  gentlemen,  somewhat  obese,  who 
required  a steady  nag  up  to  a certain  amount  of  weight-carrying  power,  w’ith 
easy  and  equal  paces,  which  could  carry  their  riders  a long  distance  without 
discomposing  either  in  any  great  degree.  As  a farmer’s  horse  for  general 
purposes,  the  Suffolk  has  always  been  held  in  high  estimation  in  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  counties,  as  he  could  carry  the  farmer  to  market,  as  well  as  draw 
m harness;  but,  as  before  stated,  it  is  a matter  somewhat  of  regret  that  this 
original  breed  has  become  somewhat  rare,  a taller  and  finer  shouldered  horse 
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indeed  having  been  obtained  but  one  more  " leggy  " and  leSs  cdtflpacl.  tvith 
inferior  " pluck  ” and  working  powers. 

31.  THE  CLYDESDALE. — As  a draught  horse  ol  great  strength, 
perhaps  the  Clydesdale  stands  unequalled ; reared  in  the  south 
of  Scotland  generally,  and  Lanarkshire  in  particular,  taking  their 
name  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Clyde,  where  they  are  com- 
monly reared. 

Scarcely  any  horse  can  be  found  so  well  adapted  for  single  horse 
carts,  to  draw  heavy  loads,  and  get  through  such  a large  amount  of 
work  in  a single  day.  They  require  plenty  ot  food,  and  in  Glasgow 
and  other  large  Scottish  towns,  it  is  said  the  ccal-hauliers  feed  their 
horses  to  the  extent  of  a bushel  of  cats,  or  beans  of  equal  value,  daily ; 
the  weight  which  these  animals  draw,  perhaps,  being  the  severest 
labour  in  Scotland,  30  cwts.,  besides  the  weight  of  the  cart,  being 
considered  no  more  than  the  ordinary  work  of  a single  horse,  some- 
times travelling  upwards  of  twenty  miles  a-day.  Shows  of  these 
animals  are  regularly  held  in  the  north,  and  considerable  interest 
taken  in  the  breed,  which  is  a valuable  one. 

With  all  this  exhibition  of  power  they  are  extremely  active,  stand- 
ing about  sixteen  hands  high,  their  shortcomings  being  a tendency 
to  light  bodies  and  long  legs,  some  of  them  being  hot  workers  ; but 
when  free  from  these  defects,  they  are  most  useful  animals  for 
agricultural  purposes,  it  being  said  that  a pair  of  Clydesdale  horses 
will  plough  a broader  extent  of  land  than  almost  any  other  race  of 
animals. 

3*.  THE  CART  HORSE. — What  are  usually  termed  cart  horses 
embrace  a large  variety  of  breeds,  and  no  distinctive  race  is  com- 
monly alluded  to  under  this  head ; but  as  a horse  that  will  not  shirk 
the  collar  is  wanted,  one  that  will  draw  a heavy  load,  any  descrip- 
tion that  has  a good  share  of  either  of  the  breeds  we  have  named 
is  calculated  to  make  useful  cart  horses.  The  old  English  black  cart- 
horse is  now  seldom  seen,  being  improved  away  as  it  were ; but  as 
stated  before,  the  Lincoln  are  said  mainly  to  consist  of  the  old 
English  cart  horse,  improved  by  crossing  with  some  Dutch  or  Fries- 
land mares. 

33-  THE  HUNTER. — Good  hunters  in  the  present  day  are  often 
in  request,  stoutness  being  required  as  well  as  speed  in  a good 
hunter,  which,  it  is  commonly  considered,  should  be  at  least  three- 
quarters  bred,  and  some  say  even  seven-eighths.  As  far  as  speed  is 
concerned,  an  entirely  thorough-bred,  as  might  be  e.xpected,  would 
make  the  best  hunter,  but  these  do  not  carry  themselves  high  enough 
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to  leap  the  fences,  though  the  first  property  of  a good  horse  is  that 
he  should  be  light  in  hand. 

The  principal  features  that  should  be  looked  for  in  a hunter  have 
been  described  as  a small  head  with  thin  neck,  especially  thin 
beneath,  with  wide  jaws,  and  crest  firm  and  arched,  so  as  to  cause 
the  head  to  be  well  set  on,  and  form  that  proper  angle  of  the  neck 
which  will  confer  a light  mouth. 

Youatt  has  remarked  that  “ Somewhat  of  a ewe-neck,  however  it  may  lessen 
the  beauty  of  the  racehorse,  does  not  interfere  with  his  speed,  because,  as  is 
shown,  if  the  structure  of  the  horse  is  considered,  more  weight  may  be  thrown 
forward,  and  consequently  the  whole  bulk  of  the  animal  more  easily  impelled  ; 
at  the  same  time,  the  head  is  more  readily  extended,  the  wind-pipe  is  brought 
almost  to  a straight  line  from  the  lungs  to  the  muzzle,  and  the  breathing  is  freer. 
Should  the  courser,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  form  of  the 
neck,  bear  more  heavily  on 
the  hand,  the  race  is  soon 
over ; but  the  hunter  may  be 
our  companion  and  our  ser- 
vant through  a long  day,  and 
it  is  of  essential  consequence 
that  he  shall  not  too  much 
annoy  and  tire  us  by  the 
weight  of  his  head  and  neck. 

“ The  forehand  should  be 
loftier  than  that  of  the  racer. 

A turf  horse  may  be  forgiven 
if  his  hind  quarters  rise  an 
inch  or  two  above  his  fore 
ones  ; his  principal  power  is 
wanted  from  behind,  and  the 
very  lowness  of  the  forehand 
may  throw  more  weight  in  front,  and  cause  the  whole  machine  to  be  more 
easily  and  speedily  moved.  A lofty  forehand,  however,  is  indispensable  in  the 
hunter  ; the  shoulder  should  be  as  extensive  as  in  the  racer— as  oblique  and 
somewhat  thicker  ; the  saddle  will  then  be  in  its  proper  place  and  will  continue 
so,  however  long  may  be  the  run. 

" The  barrel  should  be  rounder,  to  give  greater  room  for  the  heart  and  lungs  to 
play,  and  send  more  and  purer  blood  to  the  larger  frame  of  the  horse ; and 
especially  more  room  to  play  when  the  run  may  continue  unchecked  for  a’ time 
that  begins  to  be  distressing.  A broad  chest  is  an  excellence  in  the  hunter. 
In  the  violent  and  long-continued  exertion  of  the  chase,  the  respiration  is 
exceedingly  quickened,  and  abundantly  more  blood  is  hurried  through  the 
lungs  in  a given  time  than  when  the  animal  is  at  rest.  There  must  be  sufficient 
room  for  this,  or  the  horse  will  be  blown,  and  possibly  destroyed.  The  majority 
of  the  horses  that  perish  in  the  field  are  narrow  chested.  The  arm  should  be 
as  muscular  as  that  of  the  courser,  or  even  more  so,  for  both  strength  and 
endurance  are.wanted. 

fi,"  should  be  deeper  than  that  of  the  racehorse  {broader  as  you  stand  at 

the  side  of  the  horse),  and  especially  beneath  the  knee.  In  proportion  to  the 
distance  of  the  tendon  from  the  cannon  or  shank-bone,  and  more  particularly 
just  below  the  knee,  is  the  mechanical  advantage  with  which  it  acts.  A racer 
may  be  tied  beneath  the  knee,  without  perfectly  destroying  his  power,  but  a 
hunter  with  this  defect  will  rarely  have  stoutness. 

C 
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" The  leg  should  be  short.  Higher  action  is  required  than  in  the  racer,  that  the 
legs  may  be  clearly  and  safely  lifted  over  many  an  obstacle,  and,  particularly, 

that  they  may  be  well  doubled  Up  in  the  leap.  , • r i 

" The  pastern  should  retain  considerable  obliquity.  The  long  pastern  is  useful, 
by  the  yielding  resistance  which  its  elasticity  affords,  to  break  the  concussion 
with  which  the  racehorse,  from  his  immense  stride  and  speed,  must  come  on 
the  ground;  and  the  oblique  direction  of  the  different  bones  beautifully 
contributes  to  effect  the  same  purpose.  With  this  elasticity,  however,  a con- 
siderable degree  of  weakness  is  necessarily  connected,  and  the  racehorse 
occasionally  breaks  down  in  the  middle  of  his  course.  The  hunter,  J)!® 
different  action,  takes  not  this  length  of  stride,  and  therefore  wants  not  all  this 
elastic  mechanism ; he  more  needs  strength  to  support  his  own  heavier  carcase 
and  the  greater  weight  of  his  rider,  and  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a long  day. 
Some  obliquity,  however,  he  requires;  otherwise  the  concussion  even  of  ms 
shorter  gallop,  and  more  particularly  of  his  frequently  tremendous  leaps,  would 

inevitably  lame  him.  . , . r 

" The  foot  of  the  hunter  is  a most  material  point.  It  is  of  consequence  m the 
racer,  yet  it  is  a notorious  fact  that  many  of  our  best  thorough-bred  horses  have 
indifferent  feet.  The  narrow,  contracted  foot  is  the  curse  of  the 
The  work  of  the  racer,  however,  is  all  performed  on  the  turf,  and  his  bad  feet 
may  scarcely  incommode  him ; but  the  foot  of  the  hunter  is  battered  over  P^hy  a 
flinty  road  and  stony  field,  and  if  not  particularly  good  will  soon  be  disabled 

and  ruined.  . , , . u u •# 

‘‘  The  position  of  the  feet  requires  some  attention  in  the  hunter.  They  should  it 
possible  stand  straight.  If  they  turn  a little  outwards,  there  is  no  serious 
objection ; but  if  they  turn  inward,  his  action  cannot  be  safe,  particularly  when 
he  is  fatigued  or  overweighted.  ...  r u u 

“ The  body  should  be  short  and  compact,  compared  with  that  of  the  racehc^se, 
that  he  may  not  in  his  gallop  take  too  extended  a stride.  This  would  be  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  along  day,  and  with  a heavy  rider,  from  the  stress  on  the 
pasterns ; and  more  serious  when  going  over  clayey,  soaked  ground,  during  the 
winter  months.  The  compact,  short-strided  horse  will  almost  skim  the  surface, 
while  the  feet  of  the  longer-reached  animal  will  sink  deep,  and  he  will  wear 
himself  out  by  efforts  to  disengage  himself.  ^ ^ u j-  j u 

“ Every  horseman  knows  how  much  more  enduring  is  a short-bodied  hor^  in 
climbing  hills,  although  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  in  descending  them.  This 
is  the  secret  of  suiting  the  racehorse  to  his  course,  and  enfolds  the  apparent 
mystery  of  a decidedly  superior  horse  on  a flat  and  straight  course  being  often 
beaten  by  a little  horse,  with  far  shorter  stride,  on  uneven  ground,  and  with 

several  turnings.  , , ^ 

“ The  loins  should  be  broad,  the  quarters  long,  the  thighs  muscular,  the 
hocks  well  bent,  and  well  under  the  horse.” 

We  have  given  this  description  of  what  a good  hunter  should  be, 
in  full,  as  it  capitally  describes  not  only  what  the  essential  points 
of  a perfect  horse  should  be  that  is  required  to  follow  the  hounds, 
but  also  gives  the  different  reasons  why  this  or  that  needs  to  be 
as  recommended  and  described. 

34.  THE  aALLOWAY. — ^The  Galloway  takes  its  name  from  a 
useful  and  beautiful  breed  of  horses,  thirteen  to  fourteen  hands  high, 
that  used  formerly  to  be  met  with  pretty  plentifully  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.  They  are  not  now  oiten  seen,  their  comparative  rarity 
arising  from  the  fact  that  the  exigencies  of  modern  husbandry  have 
caused  the  farmers  of  that  district  to  desire  a larger  and  more 
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powerful  horse,  the  consequenee  being  that,  the  old  stock  being 
crossed  to  a great  extent  by  larger  animals,  the  old  breed  is  fast 
dying  out. 

This  is  somewhat  to  be  deplored,  for,  like  certain  breeds  of  small 
cattle,  the  Galloway  could  find  a sufficient  support  in  the  inferior 
herbage  that  grows  upon  poor  lands,  and  on  this  account  the  breed 
has  been  endeavoured  to  be  perpetuated  more  amongst  the  Welsh 
farmers,  who  find  it  an  extremely  useful  animal  for  their  purpose 
rather  than  upon  the  scene  of  its  original  habitat. 


thou'^sh  '™nderful  endurance  of  the  Galloway, 

sa™^\Vod  de“o?crelt^^ 

of ' lIeknd'''and°qw..H»  ^ f Scotland,  similar  to  those 

hUt  of  Sweden,  and  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  Galloways  • the 

noi  reached  the  height  of  fourteen  handr^d  a haJf 

hov  T I possessed,  it  having  been  bought  for  my  use  when  a 

was'  gentle°TnV  cornrfKm  ‘‘ ''’T  picture  ; and  in  disposition 

roao  ° compliant.  It  moved  almost  with  a wish,  and  never  tired  I 

^ hundred  and  fiftfmU  ^'ears,  and  twice  in  that  tfmll  rode 

Lf  “ tmd  fifty  miles  at  a stretch,  without  stopping,  except  to  bait  and  that 

aTamtras  i^^L^e'ired^hV^fi"  t"  L"  f witlfas  mucli  ^Let  J 

tlfirbEst  whln^f  -1  ■ ttndertaken  to  have  performed  on 

wiffiouTaliyt^^^^^^^^ 


IRISH  HORSE. — The  native  Irish  garron  is  mostly  met 
with  in  the  mountains  of  Ireland,  and  is  about  fourteen  hands  high, 
cat-hammed  and  low  in  the  shoulder,  light-limbed  and  short-legged, 
with  close  pasterns,  and  veiy  sure-footed.  Though  subsisting  often 
upon  the  scantiest  fare,  he  is  hardy  and  indefatigable,  and  makes 
an  excdlent  roadster.  Being  not  of  a very  promising  appearance, 
many  efforts  have  been  made  at  various  times  to  improve  the  breed, 
but  these  efforts  do  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful. 

In  some  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom,  however,  as  Meath  and 
Koscommon,  some  good  thorough-bred  horses  have  been  reared, 
which  have  fetched  long  prices  in  the  market ; but  the  best  of  the 
Irish  horses,  which  are  unrivalled  for  leaping,  do  not  approach  in 
shape  and  general  beauty  of  form  the  best  English  horses.  They 
are,  however,  stout  and  hardy  when  of  a good  breed,  and  reared  in 
some  of  the  rich  grazing  counties  ; and  although,  as  before  said, 
celebrated  as  leapers,  they  are  deficient  in  speed. 

In  the  province  of  Ulster  there  is  a hardy,  sure-footed  breed  of 
horses,  but  they  are  not  good-looking  animals,  though  useful  enough 
m their, way.  As  a rule,  in  many  of  the  country  districts  of  Ireland 
the  horses  are  worked  early,  badly  fed,  and  badly  broken-in,  and 
they  are  crossed  with  all  sorts  of  shambling  blood  horses,  without 
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any  definite  aim  or  plan,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  Producing  a 
race  of  mongrels,  though  now  and  then  a good  Irish  horse  is  to  be 

picked  ygry  beautiful,  as  well  as  very  useful,  animals 

are  to  be  found  amongst  the  race  of  ponies,  which  vary  consider- 

oKlv  in  tticir  Vtirious  ch3.i«ict6ristics.  ^ . . 

SHETLAND  PONT.-The  Shetland  pony  is  an  animal 


SHETLAND  PONY. 


of  small  size,  varying  from  seven-and-a-half  to 

in  height  Many  of  them  are  extremely  handsome,  and  they  are 
very  docile,  and  contented  with  the  hardest  fare.  They  possess 
enormous  strength  in  comparison  to  their  size,  and  are  useful  am- 
mals  to  mount  children  upon,  or  draw  a small  carnage. 

S3  the  welsh  pony. -The  Welsh  pony  is  often  a very 
handsome  little  animal,  being  well  shaped,  with  a small  ^ 
strongly  knit,  and  capable  of  any  amount  of  endurance.  The  M elsi 
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pony  also  is  contented  with  the  humblest  fare,  and  costs  his  owner 
but  very  little  for  his  keep. 

39.  EXMOOR  PONIES. — The  E,\moor  ponies  are  not  by  any 
means  good-looking,  and  may  even  be  pronounced  ugly ; but  they 
are  tough,  serviceable  animals,  capable  of  great  exertion.  The 
pack  horses  that  at  one  time  used  to  be  so  largely  used  by  travellers 
and  peddling  merchants,  before  the  days  of  railroads  and  well- 
established  coach  services,  were  mostly  of  a large  variety  of  the 
Exmoor  or  Dartmouth  breed. 

These  pack  horses  gave  the  name  to  packmen  and  “ bagmen,”  as 
travellers  used  once  to  be  generally  called,  who  carried  their  samples 
in  bags  slung  across  the  horse’s  back,  when  they  used  to  solicit  orders 
of  their  country  customers.  From  constantly  living  on  the  road,  and 
frequenting  inns,  these  packmen,  or  bagmen,  have  figured  very  often 
as  principals  in  many  an  entertaining  story ; generally  being  a 
knowing  class  of  people,  and  e.xcellent  judges  of  the  best  entertain- 
ment to  be  had  on  the  road,  which  has  been  happily  hit  off  in  the 
tale  of  “ Binks  the  Bagman.”  This  class  of  tradesmen,  now  styled 
“commercial  travellers,”  have  been  the  most  fully  developed  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  where  they  are  termed  “ drummers,” 
whose  pushing  effrontery  in  making  sales  is  notorious.  A slightly 
different  class  has  become  immortalised  in  Judge  Haliburton’s 
“ Sam  Slick,  the  Clockmaker.”  The  peculiar  kind  of  saddle  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  on  those  horses  gave  birth  to  the  name  of 
“pack  saddles.” 

40.  DARTMOOR  PONIES. — These  arc  also  a hardy  race,  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  rough  roads,  being  of  larger  size  than  the 
Exmoor,  and  equally  destitute  of  good  looks,  possessing  not  the 
least  claim  to  any  points  of  beauty,  but  are  very  useful  animals  for 
various  purposes. 

41.  THE  HIGHLAND  PONY. — The  Highland  pony  is  a very 
hardy  and  very  sagacious  little  animal,  being  long  in  the  back,  short 
in  the  legs,  and  upright  in  the  pasterns.  Being  low  before,  he  is  not 
considered  a pleasant  “ mount,”  being  somewhat  difficult  to  ride, 
except  in  a cantor.  They  are,  however,  very  inexpensive  animals  to 
keep,  and  often  prove  useful  to  boys  and  young  children  when  they 
first  begin  to  ride. 

42.  PONIES  OP  THE  NEW  FOREST. — A race  of  ponies  are  to 
be  met  with  in  Hampshire,,  in  the  district  of  the  New  Forest,  which 
used  at  one  time  to  be  somewhat  celebrated  ; but  the  original  breed 
appears  to  be  fast  dying  out,  the  rapid  intercommunication  which 
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now  exists  between  every  part  of  the  kingdom  having  had  a veiy 
principal  hand  in  doing  away  with  many  of  the  marked  distinctive 
breeds  which  used  at  one  time  to  be  peculiar  to  certain  parts  of  the 
country.  The  New  Foresters,  as  they  were  termed,  were  mostly  ill- 
made,  ragged-looking  animals,  with  large  heads  and  short  necks, 
the  reverse  of  good-looking,  but  they  were  always  safe,  and  very 
hardy,  useful  animals,  well  adapted  for  any  class  of  work  that  is 
usually  expected  from  a pony. 

43.  CAEEIEES'  HOESES. — The  horses  used  by  carriers  are 
either  large  or  small,  according  to  their  requirements  and  consist 
of  all  kinds  of  breeds,  from  the  large  horse  of  17  hands  down  to  the 
pony,  but  mostly  having  to  draw  weights  of  considerable  magnitude, 
animals  which  pull  well  at  the  collar  are  indispensable  for  this  pur- 
pose, of  the  order  that  has  been  previously  described. 

44.  CAB  HOESES. — Every  possible  breed  of  horse  is  met  with 
in  the  cab  ; occasionally  first-rate  animals  may  be  seen,  that  have 
some  defect  or  other,  which  prevents  their  being  used  : and  broken- 
kneed  and  broken-winded  horses  are  common,  a cab  horse  being 
often  spoken  of  as  one  degree  better  than  the  poor  unfortunates 
that  are  about  to  be  sent  to  the  “ knacker’s  ” yard.  Yet,  occasion- 
ally, capital  animals  may  be  seen  in  cabs,  especially  in  the  hansom 
cabs  of  London,  though,  as  a rule,  the  horses  used  in  the  cabs 
of  large  provincial  towns  are  better  than  those  of  the  metropolis. 

45.  EIDING-  HOESES. — Theseagain,accordingtofancy,embrace 
every  possible  species  of  horse,  from  the  seven-eighths  or  three- 
quarters  thorough-bred,  down  to  the  steady-going,  thick-legged 
animals  that  may  often  be  seen  ridden  in  different  districts. 
Yet,  of  all  horses,  a perfect  roadster  is  required  to  possess  the 
longest  list  of  good  qualifications  of  any  horse,  and  it  is  necessarily 
found  an  extremely  difficult  matter  to  get  a thoroughly  good  riding 
horse  that  will  satisfy  the  most  exacting  person. 

Defects  that  can  readily  be  passed  over  in  the  hunter,  as  starting; 
having  an  awkward  action  when  walking  or  trotting,  or  other  de- 
fects, can  well  be  afforded  to  be  passed  over,  if  he  has  wind  and 
bottom,  and  can  first  come  in  with  the  hounds ; but  the  roadster 
must  needs  have  good  fore  and  hind  legs,  be  sound  in  his  feet,  and 
even-tempered,  quiet  in  any  situation  where  he  may  be  placed, 
however  trying  to  a horse,  and  not  likely  to  stumble. 

Horses  possessing  high  action  are  thought  by  some  to  be  desir- 
able, who  like  to  be  mounted  on  a showy  animal,  but  these  are  not 
the  best  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The  horse  with  too  great  action 
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prnnn^  f ^ speedy,  while  the  concussion  of  the  feet  coming  to  the 
g ound  from  too  much  developed  knee  action,  wears  and^shakes 
a ou  a good  deal,  as  well  as  causes  the  seat  of  the  rider  not 
to  be  as  pleasant  as  it  otherwise  might  be. 

On  the  contrary,  a horse  that  does  not  lift  his  legs  sufficiently 
high  IS  to  be  avoided  ; for  these  “ daisy  cutters,”  as  they  aretomed 

nerson  h ’ "‘““^le,  to  the  discomposure  of  the 

person  on  their  backs,  so  that  both  extremes  need  to  be  avoided 

or^  I>  “■  *°°  should  be  avoided,  about  15  hands 

or  a httle  over,  generally  making  the  best  roadster.  If  too  closely 
approaching  a thorough-bred,  his  stride  will  be  too  long,  and  he 

hfis'r  ddmi  Iirf  ^ niostgeneValpaS 

will  f 1 ‘his  standard,  and  of  sufficient  strength,  he 

n li  a r^  f “d  on  this  account  mmiy 

prefei  a riding  horse  to  be  hollow-backed.  But  these,  although  they 

Snter  ",r  " ^°°d  lady's  horse  and 

canter  well  are  not  able  to  stand  very  hard  work,  nor  carry  con- 
tinuously  the  weight  of  a heavy  rider,  without  being  knocked  up. 
tbJf  therefore,  to  obtain  in  a riding  horse,  is  to  have 

the  fore  legs  perfectly  straight,  the  back  straight  and  short,  yet 
tb^h  comfortable  space  for  the  saddle  betwcM 

f °”i  the  “ buck,”  without  pressing  on  either.  The 

witl  ' ,h“?  °hhque  enough  to  give  pleasant  action 

ithoiit  causing  him  to  be  incapable  of  occasional  hard  work,  and 
the  constant  wear  and  tear  of  heavy  employment. 

The  feet  are  a very  important  feature,  and  these,  though  corre- 

neither  be  too  hollow  nor 
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Age  of  Horses— Teeth— ComputatiOT  ^ Horses— Ploughing 

Measurement  of  Horses— Uses  of  the  Ho 

zsi“  «-  M».  o< 

of  &e  Hide,  &c.— Distinguishing  Colours  of  Horses. 

.riTii  nm  TTO-Rsi-ES The  are  of  a horse  is  known  by  his 

teetfup  ?o  nSTe  >eats  pretty  accurately,  the  foal  at  his  birth  being 

usually  without  tLth  in  the  front  of  his  mouth,  ° 

Sers  on  each  side  of  either  jaw,  or  sometimes  three,  but  at 

the  end  of  a few  days  the  two  middle  fore  teeth,  or  ptiiccrs 

2:  IL  .hJr  appe„„o..  Dnd.e 

mnder  comes  and  during  the  succeeding  fou 

toe^teeth  show  themselves.  Usually  when  nearing  seven  or  up  t 

ISt  montL  the  corner  teeth,  or  side  if-- 

gether  with  a fourth  grinder,  when  the  first  teeth-cut  g 

tSC-Up  to  the  age  of  three  years  the  changes  in  the 
appeTran^Jof  the  teeth  of  the  young  horse  are  contingent  upon  the 
wearing  away  of  the  fore  teeth,  which  they  will  do  more  or  less,  an 
the  black  hoLws  become  obscured  or  obliterated  by 
action  upon  the  food  consumed  by  the  animal.  In  rath 
than  a year,  generally  about  sixteen  months,  the  hollows  on  th 
surface  of  the  nippers  are  obliterated,  when  they  are  technically  sa 

to  be  razed. 
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aa,  Incisor  Teeth;  hb,  Middle  Teeth;  cc,  Molars;  dd,  Eye  Teeth.  The 
round  marks  appear  at  6 years  at  aa ; at  7 years  at  bb ; and  at  8 years  at  cc. 
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The  teeth  of  the  horse  are  sometimes  spoken  of  amongst  stable- 
men and  others  as  being  “filled  up.”  But  this  is  wrong,  as  the 
mark  never  fills  up,  but  the  peculiar  cementing  substance  which 
occupies,  so  to  speak,  the  funnel  made  by  the  dipping  in  of  the 
enamel,  does  not  grow  up,  but  the  ridge  of  the  enamel  is  worn 
down,  and  then  it  follows  that  the  blackness  at  the  bottom  is 
rubbed  off. 

The  yearling  usually  has  six  nippers  and  four  grinders  above  and 
below  in  each  jaw,  the  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  nippers  that 
has  been  referred  to  enabling  a pretty  accurate  estimate  of  the  age 
of  the  foal  to  be  arrived  at,  subject  to  the  variations  arising  from 
the  period  of  weaning,  and  the  nature  of  the  food  upon  which  he 
is  fed.  The  nipper  teeth  are  termed  incisors,  or  cutters,  hy  naturalists, 
but  the  former  is  the  more  familiar  term  amongst  those  who  have 
most  to  do  with  horses. 

At  two  years  a fifth  grinder  will  push  out,  and  a change  will  begin 
to  take  place  in  the  first  teeth,  for  the  jaw  increasing  pari  passu,  with 
the  rest  of  the  frame  of  the  horse,  will  cause  the  teeth  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  at  too  wide  a distance  for  the  proper  masti- 
cation of  food,  for  which  nature  has  made  a provision  in  the  cavities 
of  the  jaw  beneath  the  first  teeth,  in  the  nucleus  of  a succeeding 
set.  These  gradually  increase  with  greater  or  lesser  rapidity,  and 
press  upon  the  roots  of  the  first  teeth,  which  by  degrees  disappear, 
and  seem  to  become  absorbed  in  the  process  going  on,  until  that 
part  which  is  above  the  gum,  and  forms  the  crown  of  the  first  teeth, 
being  deprived  of  the  fang,  and  having  no  support,  drops  out ; when 
the  second  and  permanent  teeth  take  their  place,  which  are  larger 
and  stronger,  and  better  fitted  for  the  requirements  of  the  animal, 
now  grown  bigger. 

When  what  are  termed  “ wolf’s  teeth  ” come,  this  is  occasioned 
by  the  second  teeth  not  rising  immediately  under  the  milk-teeth, 
but  springing  by  their  side,  which  will  be  the  case  in  a few  instances, 
which  causes  swelling  and  soreness  of  the  gums,  and  sometimes 
even  a wound  in  the  cheek,  and  this  may  probably  last  for  some 
time.  These  diminutive  teeth  are  generally  drawn,  or  punched 
out,  as  soon  as  they  make  their  appearance. 

The  earliest  teeth  change  first,  and  at  two  years  the  first  grinder  is  succesded 
by  a larger  and  permanent  tooth ; and  it  is  at  this  period  that  deception  is  some- 
times resorted  to  by  horse-dealers  to  make  the  young  colt  appear  older  than  he 
really  is ; and  to  give  him  a three-year-old  looking  mouth,  the  two  middle  nippers 
are  displaced,  which  get  succeeded  by  two  permanent  teeth. 

At  the  time  when  the  central  milk-nippers  of  the  colt  are  falling  out,  and 
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those  which  are  coming  are  not  sufficiently  perfected 
have  some  difficulty  in  grazing,  he  should  be  fed  with 


, as  the  young  animal  may 
mashes  and  cut  corn. 


The  illustration  on  page  557  shows  the  teeth  of  the  horse  at  different 
ages.  We  have  first  given  those  of  an  animal  of  from  four  to  thirty 
days  old,  then  those  of  one  at  six  years  old,  then  at  eight  years, 
then  at  thirteen,  and,  last  of  all,  at  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The 
reader  will  also  find  represented  the  upper  and  lower  jaw  of  a horse, 
the  hollow  shown  beginning  to  appear  at  nine  years. 

48.  COMPUTATION  OF  AGE. — The  ages  of  horses  are  always 
counted  from  May,  but  as  some  colts  are  foaled  as  early  as  January, 
and,  if  well  fed  and  cared  for,  by  May  will  be  good-sized  animals, 
they  sometimes  have  an  additional  year’s  age  put  upon  them  ; and 
to  make  their  teeth  come  three  or  four  months  earlier  than  they 
otherwise  would,  dishonest  dealers  punch  or  draw  the  central 
nippers  out,  and  the  natural  mechanical  opposition  of  the  milk- 
teeth  being  thus  removed,  the  growth  of  the  succeeding  teeth  is  more 
rapid  than  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  it  enables  the  breeder  to 
dub  him  a colt  of  the  preceding  year.  An  experienced  judge,  how- 
ever, would  detect  this  attempt  at  imposition  from  the  small 
development  of  the  forehead,  and  some  enlargement  or  irregularity 
about  the  gums,  caused  by  the  violence  used  in  this  unnatural  dis- 
placement of  the  teeth,  as  well  as  the  small  growth  of  the  first  and 
fifth  grinders,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the  sixth  grinder,  which, 
if  not  through  the  gum  at  throe  years,  is  very  perceptible  beneath 
it,  preparing  to  emerge. 

At  three  years  of  age  the  young  horse  will  stand  thus  as  regards 
his  teeth  The  central  nippers  should  be  growing,  the  other  two 
pairs  wasting,  which  they  will  do  as  respects  the  fangs  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  before  the  crowns  fall  out,  the  fangs,  their  support, 
having  wasted  and  become  absorbed,  as  it  were,  in  the  general 
system  of  the  animal ; six  grinders  in  each  jaw  above  and  below, 
the  first  and  fifth  molar  teeth  level  with  the  others,  whilst  the 
sixth  is  protruding. 

Between  three  and  four  years  old  the  next  pair  of  nippers  will  be 
changed,  and  the  appearance  of  the  mouth  present  such  general 
indications  as  will  not  be  easily  mistaken,  the  central  nippers  having 
attained  nearly,  their  full  growth ; a space  will  be  left  where  the 
second  stood,  or  they  will  be  showing  above  the  gum,  while  the 
corner  ones  will  be  diminished  in  breadth  and  worn  down,  the  mark 
becoming  small  and  faint.  At  this  time,  also,  the  second  pair  of 
grinders  will  be  shed. 
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When  four  years  have  been  attained,  the  central  nippers  becon.e 
fully  developed,  the  sharp  edge  being  partially  worn  off,  the  mark  . 
being  wider  and  fainter.  The  next  pair  will  also  be  up,  but  they  will 
be  small  in  size,  with  the  deep  mark  extending  quite  across  them,  the 
comer  nippers  being  larger  than  the  inside  ones,  yet  smaller  than 
they  were,  being  flat,  with  the  mark  nearly  obliterated,  the  sixth 
grinder  having  by  this  time  risen  to  a level  with  the  others,  and  the 
tushes  begun  to  appear. 

There  are  four  tusks,  two  in  each  jaw,  situated  between  the  nip- 
pers and  the  grinders,  and  closest  to  the  nippers,  and  nearer  in 
the  lower  jaw  than  in  the  upper,  the  space  increasing  in  both  jaws 
with  the  age  of  the  animal,  which  at  this  period  is  almost  peculiar 
to  the  horse,  castration  not  appearing  to  retard  their  development. 
All  mares,  however,  have  the  incipient  formation  in  the  chambers 
of  the  jaw,  and  in  old  mares  they  appear  externally  in  most  in- 
stances. It  is  supposed  that  in  a state  of  nature  these  are  designed 
as  weapons  of  offence,  by  which  an  enemy  can  be  firmly  seized 
and  held;  and  in  droves  of  wild  horses,  those  stallions  that  remain, 
and  are  not  driven  away  from  the  herd,  place  themselves  on  the 
defensive  before  the  mares,  and  often  present  a firm  front  to  assai.- 
ants,  upon  whom  they  frequently  inflict  wounds  with  these  tusks. 

49.  TERMS  APPLIED  TO  HORSES.-Between  four  and  five 
years  the  last  important  changes  take  place  in  the  teeth  of  the  horse. 
The  corner  nippers  are  shed,  and  the  permanent  ones  make  their 
appearance ; the  central  nippers  are  somewhat  worn,  and  the  next 
pair  begin  to  show  that  they  have  been  made  use  of  to  a consider- 
able ex-tent.  The  teeth  by  this  time  have  mostly  become  fully  half 
an  inch  in  length,  and  have  a rounded  prominence  externally,  with 
grooves  on  either  side ; and  at  this  period  the  colt  is  termed  a horse 
and  the  filly  a mare. 

At  five  years  of  age  the  horse’s  mouth  is  almost  complete,  the 
corner  nippers  being  quite  up,  with  the  long,  deep  mark  irregular 
on  the  inside,  and  the  other  nippers  plainly  showing  the  amount  of 
use  they  have  experienced.  The  tusk  is  now  much  grown,  the 
grooves  having  nearly  or  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  outer  sur- 
face has  assumed  a convex  form,  though  still  concave  within,  and 
with  nearly  as  sharp  an  edge  as  it  was  possessed  of  six  months 
before,  the  sixth  molar  being  quite  up,  but  the  third  molar  being 
wanting,  the  last  three  gi'inders  and  the  tusks  never  being  shed. 

At  six  years  the  teeth  present  a somewhat  different  appearance, 
the  mark  on  the  centre  nippers  being  worn  out,  though  there  will 
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otill  be  a difl'erence  of  colour  in  the  centre  of  the  tooth ; the  deep 
hole  in  the  middle,  with  the  blackened  surface  which  it  presents, 
and  the  raised  edge  of  enamel,  will  have  gone. 

The  mark  is  shorter,  broader,  and  fainter  in  the  next  incisors, 
the  edges  of  the  enamel  in  the  comer  teeth  being  more  regular,  and 
the  surface  more  worn.  The  tusk  has  attained  its  full  size,  being 
about  an  inch  in  length,  concave  within  and  convex  outwards,  the 
extremity  being  somewhat  curved  and  tending  towards  a point.  The 
third  grinder  is  fully  up,  the  whole  of  which  are  now  level. 

At  six  years,  or  perhaps  a few  months  earlier,  the  horse  may  be 
said  to  have  a fully-developed  mouth,  the  teeth  having  all  become 
fully  grown,  and,  so  far,  have  received  no  deterioration  from  long 
usage,  and  he  will  have  acquired  them  without  any  of  those  con- 
stitutional trials  which  often  accompany  dentition  in  other  animals, 
and  the  young  human  subject,  the  gums  and  palate  being  some- 
times hot  and  swollen,  but  this  is  all. 

When  seven  years  are  attained,  the  mark  is  worn  out  in  the  four 
central  nippers,  and  is  disappearing  in  the  corner  teeth,  and  the 
tusk  is  beginning  to  be  altered,  being  rounded  at  the  point  and 
edges,  remaining  round  outside,  and  beginning  to  get  round  inside  ; 
while,  at  eight  years,  the  mark  has  disappeared  from  all  the  bottom 
nippers,  the  tusk  is  rounded,  and  the  mark  may  now  be  said  to  be 
out  of  the  horse's  mouth,  nothing  remaining  in  the  bottom  nippers 
which  will  afterwards  clearly  indicate  the  age  of  the  horse,  so  that 
a pjsitive  opinion  may  be  arrived  at. 

The  tusk  in  different  horses  will  very  often  present  a different  ap- 
pearance altogether.  It  may  sometimes  be  blunted  at  eight  years 
of  age,  and  in  the  case  of  others  will  remain  pointed  at  eighteen. 

Some  veterinary  surgeons  consider  that  the  indications  of  age  are 
to  be  determined  by  certain  signs,  but  these  of  necessity  partake  very 
much  of  the  nature  of  guesses,  as  at  six  years  the  nippers  are  all 
oval,  the  length  of  the  oval  running  across  from  tooth  to  tooth  ; but  as 
the  animal  gets  older  the  teeth  lessen  in  size,  diminishing  in  width, 
but  not  in  thickness,  becoming  a little  apart  from  each  other,  and 
their  surfaces  rounded.  At  nine,  the  centre  nippers  have  very 
plainly  assumed  this  appearance,  and  at  ten  the  others  begin  to 
have  the  oval  shortened.  At  eleven,  the  second  pair  of  nippers  are 
quite  rounded,  and  at  thirteen,  the  corner  ones  wear  that  appear- 
ance. At  fourtewi  the  faces  of  the  central  nippers  become  some- 
what triangular,  while  at  seventeen  they  are  all  so.  At  nineteen 
years  old  the  angles  begin  to  wear  off,  and  the  central  teeth  are 
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again  oval,  but  in  a reversed  direction— from  outward,  inward  ; and 
at  twenty-one  years  they  will  all  assume  this  form  and  general 
appearance. 

Although  a tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  age  of  the  horse  may 
be  arrived  at  from  an  inspection  of  the  teeth,  perfect  accuracy  is 
not  always  to  be  relied  on,  partly  from  the  fact  of  the  circumstance 
alluded  to  before.  The  age  of  horses  being  calculated  from  the 
ist  of  May,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  decide  whether  the  animal 
is  a late  foal  of  one  year  or  an  early  one  of  another. 

Horses  that  are  invariably  kept  in  stables  obliterate  the  mark  on 
their  teeth  sooner  than  those  that  are  kept  out  at  grass ; while  a 
crib-biter,  from  the  large  amount  of  practice  that  he  imposes  upon 
his  teeth  entirely  a work  of  supererogation,  as  it  is  always  looked 
upon  by  his  attendant — may  deceive  even  a shrewd  judge,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a couple  of  years  in  some  cases,  as  to  his  real  age. 

Horses  have  been  known  to  live  till  they  have  attained  sixty 
years,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  years  being  by  no  means  rare, 
though,  generally,  the  lives  of  horses  are  shortened  considerably 
by  being  put  to  work,  and  frequently  at  tasks  beyond  their  strength, 
before  their  limbs  are  properly  knit  and  they  have  attained  their 
full  strength. 

Measurement  of  Horses. — The  height  of  the  horse,  as  is  well  known,  is 
estimated  by  the  hand  of  four  inches,  a scale  of  measurement  which  appears  to 
be  confined  exclusively  to  these  animals,  which  has  occasionally  puzzled  in- 
experienced persons,  as  in  thy  case  of  a well-known  witty  lady  who,  in  one  of  her 
amusing  lett^s  to  a friend,  describing  in  a mirthful  manner  an  immensely  tall 
horse  upon  which  she  was  mounted  upon  one  occasion  at  a country  house,  told 
T-f*"  ^n  all  seriousness,  that  she  was  placed  upon  an  animal  17  feet  high. 

Her  bewildered  correspondent  would  naturally  have  wondered  how  she  ever 
managed  to  attain  to  the  back  of  this  fine  horse. 

50,  USES  OP  THE  HORSE. — The  uses  of  the  horse  are  very 
various,  of  which  the  foregoing  description  of  the  different  breeds, 
and  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  mainly  applied,  will  give  a 
sufficiently  comprehensive  idea ; but  it  has  only  been  compara- 
tively  in  recent  years  that  horses  have  been  extensively  used  in 
agricultural  occupations.  A good  many  years  back,  when  British 
agriculture  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  its  infancy,  oxen  were  the 
only  cattle  employed  in  tillage  in  this  country,  and  they  are  mainly 
so  employed  in  many  countries  of  Europe  at  the  present  day,  and 
occasionally  also  in  Britain,  though  it  is  comparatively  rare  that 
ox-teams  may  now  be  seen  at  work  in  the  fields. 

It  has  been  remarked  before  that  it  is  questionable  whether  the  land  then 
under  cultivation,  under  the  defective  management  that  used  to  prevail,  could 
have  supported  the  necessary  number  of  horse-teams  for  the  purposes  of  tillage, 
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and  of  oxen  for  food,  but  after  the  introduction  of  the  artificial  grasses,  and  the 
adoption  of  turnips,  potatoes,  and  other  esculent  roots  into  field  culture,  a new 
epoch  of  farming  operations  dawned  upon  the  husbandman,  and  the  fields  which 
uUd  formerly  to  lie  fallow  until  they  had  recovered  from  the  previous  exhaustion 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected  by  the  growth  of  an  ordinary  crop,  were  used 
in  the  production  of  green  crops,,  which,  by  feeding  a greatly  increased  number  of 
cattle,  created  the  necessary  amount  of  manure  to  keep  it  in  heart ; and  the  drill 
and  the  horse-hoeing  system  of  husbandry,  invented  by  Jethro  Tull,  caused  the 
more  general  employment  of  horses,  and  to  a great  degree  superseded  the  hare- 
fallow.  These  quickened  operations  of  farm  labour  called  for  a quicker  and  more 
active  exertion  than  teams  of  heavy  oxen  could  give,  and  as  a deficiency  of 
fodder  no  longer  existed,  and  there  was  plenty  to  give  horses,  the  employment  of 
oxen  gradually  fell  into  disuse,  except  there  may  occasionally  be  found  an  advan- 
tage in  their  use  arising  from  special  local  circumstances,  where  oxen  still 
maintain  their  position  as  beasts  of  draught. 

51.  AGRICULTURAL  HORSES.— One  of  the  pleasantest  sights 
in  the  whole  round  of  rural  occupations  is  to  see  a skilful  plough- 
man dexterously  managing  a pair  of  well-trained  horses  in  the  field, 
and  of  late  years  very  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
implements  of  husbandry  in  common  use,  foremost  amongst  which 
stands  the  plough. 

Parkinson-  mentions  an  instance  of  an  Irish  ploughman  who,  in 
a medium  soil  and  with  a nine-inch  furrow,  turned  over  at  the 
second  ploughing,  with  a pair  of  horses  of  the  heavy  dray  kind,  i 
acre  and  20  perches  (Irish  measure)  in  six  hours  and  ten  minutes, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  4 acres  2 roods  in  eight  hours,  which 
was  thought  a wonderful  thing  to  do  at  that  time,  as  the  horses 
must  have  walked  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour ; but  he  admits 
that  no  horses,  with  any  Imep,  could  have  maintained  such  daily 
labour  for  a continuance.  This  rate,  however,  has  not  only  been 
equalled,  but  excelled  in  modern  ploughing  matches;  bnt  the 
common  calculation  in  ordinary  farm  work  is  that,  at  the  most,  an 
acre  and  a half  is  all  that  can  be  ploughed  with  a common  furrow 
on  any  kind  of  soil ; but,  on  the  average,  from  an  acre  to  an  acre 
and  a quarter  in  summer,  and  but  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in 
winter,  is  thought  to  be  a fair  day’s  work  for  a team,  the  strength 
employed  being  in  proportion  to  the  stiffness  of  the  land. 

52.  PLOUGHING.— The  daily  labour  of  a team  necessarily  has 
to  be  regulated  by  the'manner  in  which  it  is  employed,  as  well  as  by 
its  strength. 

It  was  the  practice  in  some  of  the  southern,  eastern,  and  midland  counties  for 
tile  carters  when  they  slept  in  the  house  to  rise  at  4 o’clock  in  the  morning,  feed, 
clean  harness  the  horses,  get  breakfast,  and  be  ready  to  go  to  field-work  at 
p o'clock  in  sufpmer,  or  after  7 o’clock  in  winter,  when  they  would  work  till 

1*  Parkinson  on  ” Live  Stock.' 
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2 o’clock,  making  at  the  outside  a yoking  of  eight  hours.  When  the  horses  re- 
turned to  stable,  they  had  a little  hay  given  to  them,  while  the  men  took  their 
dinners,  by  w^ich  time  4 o’clock  would  arrive,  when  the  stable-man  would  curry, 
feed,  and  litter  them  down,  while  another  man  fetched  the  provender,  eithei 
green  food  or  dry,  as  the  case  may  be. 

A lounge  at  the  smithy,  where  perhaps  a plough-share  might  have  been  taken 
to  be  pointed,  and  a gossip  with  the  smith  or  with  some  of  their  acquaintances, 
would  often  perhaps  consume  the  intervening  time  of  these  men  under  whose 
peculiar  care  the  horses  and  implements  were,  until  8 o’clock,  when  supper  at 
the  farm-house  would  finish  up  the  daily  round  of  work. 

In  the  northern  districts  of  the  kingdom,  however,  the  usual  hours  of  work 
were  in  the  spring  and  summer  from  6 until  ii,  and  from  2 till  6 or  7;  the  in- 
tervening hours  being  set  aside  for  rest  or  feeding ; and  in  winter,  at  the  outside, 
from  7 till  4 o’clock,  with  one  or  two  hours’  rest  at  mid-day,  though  it  was  con- 
sidered at  that  time  of  the  year  a better  course  of  practice  to  finish  the  day's 
work  without  going  to  the  stable,  at  one  spell  or  bout  of  seven  hours,  during 
which  period  the  horses  might  get  a feed  from  their  nose-bags,  while  the  plough- 
man consumed  his  own  lunch,  which  he  carried  with  him  afield. 

We  say  used  to  be  the  custom,  for  farm  customs  and  methods  of  living  have 
changed  so  much  of  late  years,  and  steam-ploughing  has  effected  such  a 
revolution  in  farm-habits  and  customs,  that  the  rtiethods  of  procedure  formerly 
practised  are  not  now  at  all  of  an  universal  nature ; but  according  to  the  usual 
plans  followed,  the  common  calculation  used  to  be  that;  taking  the  whole  year 
round,  an  acre  of  land  was  ploughed  in  a day,  the  number  of  horses  employed 
depending  upon  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  soil,  the  season,  the  kind  of 
cattle  employed,  and  the  way  in  which  the  work  was  performed,  which  all  had  to 
be  taken  into  consideration,  for,  according  to  the  Berkshire  Report,  in  some  of 
the  red  clay-land  of  the  Newbury  district,  horses  found  hard  work  in  turning 
up  three-quarters  of  an  acre  in  a day. 

53-  VALUE  OF  HORSE  LABOUR  IN  AGRICULTURE.— The 
value  of  horse  labour  in  agriculture  must  of  course  be  considered 
relatively  to  its  cost,  and  this  would  mainly  depend  upon  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  food  on  which  farm-horses  can  be  sup- 
ported at  constant  labour. 

This  would  vary  considerably  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
farm  with  respect  to  markets,  particularly  in  reference  to  hay  and 
roots,  which  are  variously  affected  by  the  neighbourhood  or  not 
of  large  towns,  where  there  is  a brisk  consumption  of  these  articles, 
which  fetch  comparatively  high  prices,  which  vary  considerably 
even  at  a few  miles’  distance ; and  mangold,  which  will  fetch  but 
los.  per  ton  in  a country  district,  will,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns,  where  numbers  of  cows  are  fed,  be  worth  i8s.,  or  even  20s. 
per  ton  at  times  of  high  prices. 

But  when  working  cattle  are  not  judiciously  as  well  as  economi- 
cally fed,  they  either  get  out  of  condition  or  some  food  is  necessarily 
wasted ; and,  in  certain  years,  horses  will  require  more  corn  than 
in  others,  as  from  the  failure  of  the  second  crop  of  grass  they  are 
put  earlier  upon  corn  and  hay  than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  too  much  corn  is  occasionally  given  to 
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working  horses,  and  Sir  John  Franklin  speaks  of  the  heating  effects 
of  unusually  large  quantities  of  corn  upon  horses  being  well  worthy 
of  great  attention,  and  in  support  of  this  view,  cites  an  instance  of 
an  extensive  coach-master  who  regularly  allowed  three  bushels  of 
oats  per  day  to  each  of  his  sets  of  eight  horses,  out  of  which,  during 
many  years’  experience,  he  usually  lost  a great  number.  Upon 
reflection,  however,  he  changed  his  mode  of  feeding,  and  allowed 
instead,  to  each  set,  one  bushel  of  beans,  one  bushel  of  oats,  and  one 
of  hay  and  straw  cut  into  chalf,  the  result  of  which  change  of  diet 
was  that  his  horses  were  as  hearty  and  well  able  to  perform  their 
amount  of  work  as  ever  they  were,  while,  at  the  time  the  report 
was  made,  he  had  only  lost  one  horse  since  the  adoption  of  the 
plan. 

In  those  counties  where  carrots  are  extensively  grown,  as  in 
Surrey,  Suffolk,  and  Berkshire,  they  are  often  economically  sub- 
stituted for  com,  and  in  the  sandlings  of  Suffolk  carrots  have  formed 
a large  proportion  of  the  food  of  horses,  which  used  at  one  time  to 
be  extensively  given  after  the  following  ratio  : — 6 horses,  a loads  of 
40  bushels  per  week,  no  com,  and  little  hay ; 6 horses,  i load,  with 
corn  in  the  spring-time,  and  a little  hay;  6 horses,  72  bushels  per 
week,  no  oats,  and  half  the  usual  allowance  of  hay. 

A good  many  years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Curwen,  who  is  said  to  have  tried  more 
experiments  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  than  most  men,  kept  nearly  a hundred  of 
his  farm-horses  and  colliery-horses  during  the  winter  upon  cut-straw  and 
potatoes  steamed  together,  instead  of  hay ; and  found  that  some  which  were 
worked  in  the  same  manner,  but  fed  with  hay  instead  of  potatoes,  were  not  equal 
in  condition  with  the  rest. 

His  method  of  feeding,  detailed  by  the  Carron  Company,  who  adopted  his  plan, 
as  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  was  astfollows : — 

“They  have  three  tubs  steaming  at  a time,  and  one  of  chopped  straw,  chaff,  or 
dusting  seeds : they  empty  one  tub  of  potatoes  into  a large  mash-tub,  by  way  of 
bottom-layer;  then  the  tub  of  chopped  straw,  and  last,  the  remaining  tub  of 
potatoes : the  whole  is  wrought  up  and  mixed  with  a large  wooden  pestle ; and 
to  this  they  add  a small  quantity  of  salt.  A bucket  is  brought  for  each  horse 
with  his  feed  of  com  (bruised  oats)  in  the  bottom,  and  his  proportion  of  the  mash 
is  filled  in  above ; when  it  is  emptied  into  the  manger,  the  corn  is  of  course 
uppermost,  and  the  horse-feeder  puts  his  hand  through  to  mix  it." 

In  the  north  a good  many  roots  are  given  to  horses,  for  the  most 
part  being  steamed,  which  is  a better  plan  than  giving  them  raw,  as 
they  assimilate  better  and  are  easier  digested  ; but  too  much  of  this 
bulky  food  is  not  good  for  working  horses.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  unlike  the  stomach  of  the  ox,  the  horse’s  stomach  is  a 
comparatively  small  one,  holding,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  about  three 
gallons,  while  that  of  the  ox  is  considerably  larger,  having  indeed 
four  stoHiach?)  the  first  being  considerably  bigger  than  that  of  the 
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horse,  the  working  animal  economy  of  the  latter  plainly  being  the 
consumption  of  a moderate  quantity  of  food,  and  often  ; while  that 
of  the  ox  is  evidently  to  consume  a large  quantity  at  one  meal,  the 
horse,  in  consequence,  necessarily  requiring  food  of  a more  con- 
centrated description. 

Of  the  different  methods  of  feeding  horses  we  will,  however,  speak 
under  another  head,  merely  adverting  to  general  principles  upon 
this  occasion,  which  appear  to  demand  reference  in  the  course  of 
the  subject. 

54.  MISCELLANEOUS  USES  OF  THE  HOKSE. — The  skin, 
flesh,  and  hair  of  the  horse  are  applied  to  different  purposes,  the 
latter  being  very  extensively  employed  in  some  branches  of 
manufacture. 

55.  MARE'S  MILK. — At  one  time  mare’s  milk  used  to  be  re- 
commended to  be  given  to  invalids  in  certain  cases,  but  its  con- 
sumption appears  to  have  died  out  a good  deal  lately  in  this 
country.  The  medical  faculty  generally  are  found  to  be  all 
recommending  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time,  there  being  a 
fashion  in  medicine,  as  in  everything  else,  and  mare's  milk  for  the 
present  appears  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 

It  is  related  that  the  Dukes  of  Muscovy,  “ for  nearly  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  were  in  the  habit  of  presenting  Tartar  ambassadors 
with  the  milk  of  mares.  If  any  of  this  milk  fell  upon  the  mane  o.f 
the  horse,  the  Duke,  by  custom,  was  bound  to  lick  it  off.” 

56.  HORSE-FLESH  AS  FOOD. — The  flesh  of  horses  is  eaten 
as  food  in  many  countries,  especially  among  the  Tartars,  while  in 
Paris  great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  years  to  get  it  recognised 
as  a standard  dish,  aeveral  houses  having  been  established  in 
different  parts  of  Paris  for  its  sale.  The  same  has  also  been 
endeavoured  to  be  carried  out  in  London,  but,  up  to  the  present, 
without  much  apparent  success,  the  Londoners  evidently  preferring 
beef  to  horse-flesh,  though,  it  is  said,  it  may  be  eaten  (cooked  in  a 
certain  way)  without  its  being  distinguished  from  beef.  Evidently 
something  of  this  sort  was  the  case  in  the  instance  of  the  French 
nobleman,  who  was  once  an  emigre  in  England  at  the  time  of 
political  trouble  in  France.  Hearing  upon  one  occasion,  at  a party 
in  his  native  country,  English  beef  praised  for  its  superior  quality, 
he  gravely  asserted  that  such  was  not  the  fact  in  his  own  experience, 
though  he  was  struck  with  its  extreme  cheapness  ; for,  when  he  lived 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soho  Square,  in  London,  a man  used  to 
leave  regularly  every  day,  stuck  upon  a skewer,  for  a penny,  ag 
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much  beef  as  he  could  eat  for  his  dinner ; the  poor  gentleman 
having  mistaken  the  cat’s-meat  man  for  the  butcher. 

57*  USES  OP  HAIR  OP  MANE  AND  TAIL. — In  addition  to 
fishing-lines  that  are  made  out  of  the  hair  of  the  horse’s  tail,  hair 
cloth  is  e,\tensively  used,  a certain  kind  of  which  is  made  to  dry 
hops  upon,  and  is  found  to  answer  better  than  any  other  material 
for  the  purpose.  Ladies’  petticoats  used  also  to  be  made  out  of 
hair-cloth,  a material  much  in  vogue  with  the  gentler  sex  when 
fashion  prescribes  substitutes  for  crinoline,  when  hair-cloth  is  found 
to  answer  admirably.  In  Suffolk  a considerable  business  is  at 
times  transacted  in  this  hair-cloth,  which  is  a different  kind  to  that 
used  for  covering  chairs. 

For  stuffing  sofa  cushions,  pillows,  and  mattresses  horse-hair  is 
also  extensively  used. 

58.  USES  OP  THE  HIDE,  &c.-The  hides  of  horses  are  tanned, 
ana  used  for  some  of  the  ordinary  purposes  of  leather,  and  a large 
trade  is  done  in  skins  from  South  America.  The  hides  are  pickled 
in  salt,  and  come  over  here  in  a wet  condition,  made  up  each  in  a 
square  parcel,  secured  with  rope.  Railway  cartloads  of  these  may 
be  sometimes  seen  passing  through  the  streets  of  London  on  their 
read  to  the  dealers,  it  being  a regular  branch  of  commerce,  passing 
m the  trade  under  the  term  or  designation  of  East  Indian  hides, 
though  the  larger  portion  come  to  us  from  the  various  ports  of 
South  America,  as  Buenos  Ayres,  Monte  Video,  the  River  Plate 
&c.  ’ 

The  hooves  arc  made  into  glue,  and  no  portion  of  the  carcase  of 
the  horse  is  wasted,  the  flesh  being  consumed  as  food  for  dogs  and 
cats  chiefly. 

59-  DISTINGUISHING  COLOURS  OP  HORSES.— The  colours 
Of  horses  are  classed  in  accordance  with  the  following  list. 

60.  BAY.— A somewhat  reddish  brown  shade,  or  nut-colour 
m varying  hues.  By  dark  bay  is  meant  a tinge  of  colour  nearly 
approaching  black,  excepting  on  the  flanks  and  tip  of  the  nose 
where  they  are  mostly  of  a reddish  colour.  Golden  bay,  or  light 
bay,  IS  of  a somewhat  yellowish  tinge.  Dappled  bays  are  so  named 
from  being  marked  on  their  rumps  with  spots  of  a darker  hue  than 
he  colour  of  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  Some  bay  horses  are  ex- 
tremely handsome,  the  mane,  the  tail,  and  extremities  being  black. 

61.  BLACK  HORSES. — Under  the  descriptive  term  of  black 
horses  three  distinctive  shades  of  colour  are  included.  Coal-black 
which  is  the  darkest  of  all,  much  in  request  for  animals  to  draw 
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mourning  coaches,  and  which  are  very  often  entire  Worses,  cai^mg 
their  crests  arched  and  proudly  ; an  ordinary  shade  of  black,  no  way 
remarkable;  and  rusty-black,  the  hair  being  ^ 

62.  DUN-GOLOURED.-There  are  several  slmdes  of  d™-  som 
of  them  being  very  striking,  of  a yellowish  hue,  the  " 
of  these  horses  being  mostly  either  white  or  black.  ^p-tebrse 

this  tinge  of  colour  are  marked  with  a black  line  along  the  vertebrae. 

which  has  a somewhat  peculiar  effect. 

63  CHESNTJT.— Takes  its  name  after  the  skin  of  the  well-known 

Spanish  or  horse-chesnut,  both  being  of  the  same 

of  which  there  are  various  hues,  from  a light,  or  reddish  hng  , 

hue  which  nearly  approaches  black  in  the  horse.  issai  o 

nut  horses  that  they  are  generally  either  very  fest  or  very  slo  , 
but  we  merely  mention  the  saying,  and  give  it  for  what  it  may  be 

6^  GREY.— Grey  colour  is  made  up  of  a mixture  of  white,  black, 
or  bay,  iron-grey  being  the  most  serviceable.  Dapple-^ey  horses 
are  marked  with  round  spots,  either  of  black  or  some  other  colour 
on  the  back  or  different  parts  of  the  body. 

much  in  request  by  proprietors  of  circuses  for  exhibition  and  per- 
forming purposes.  Grey  horses,  as  they  advance  in  age,  and  become 
old,  are  mostly  brown-white. 

65.  PIEBALD  HORSES.-These  again,  like  the  former,  are  much 
in  request  by  the  showman,  the  marking  in  some  instances  being 
very  remarkable.  In  those  cases  where  the  spots  are  very  small 
and  black,  animals  so  distinguished  are  termed  flea-btUen. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

REARING  AND  BREEDING. 

The  Rearing  of  Horses— Choice  of  a Stallion— The  Mare— Reckoning  the  Horse’s 
Age— W eaning  the  Foal— Breaking-in— Early  breaking  advisable— Feeding  the 
Colt  during  Breaking-in— Breaking  to  Harness— Breaking  for  a Hunter— 
Breaking-in  a Lady’s  Horse — Castration — Crossing. 

66.  THE  REARING  OF  HORSES.— It  is  usually  the  practice  in 
making  remarks  upon  breeding  to  insist  upon  the  general  principle, 
which  should  ever  be  kept  foremost  in  the  mind,  that  like  produces 
like,  and  it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that,  even  what  may 
almost  appear  accidental  faults,  only  partially  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  diseases,  are  continually  bequeathed  both  by  sire  and  dam 
to  their  offspring ; and  hence  the  reappearance  in  the  foal  ot 
spavins,  curbs,  ring-bones,  and  even  blindness,  roaring,  thick 
wind,  and  broken  wind. 

Both  peculiarity  of  form  and  constitution  will  be  inherited,  and 
hence  the  desirability  of  breeding  from  as  good  specimens  ot 
animals  as  can  be  selected,  and  both  sire  and  dam  should  be 
skilfully  paired,  and  where  some  trifling  defect  or  other  exists  in 
one,  excellence  in  that  particular  part  should  be  sought  for  in  the 
other,  to  counterbalance  any  ill-effects  on  this  score  which  otherwise 
might  arise. 

The  careful  breeder  may  breed  for  any  point  he  chooses,  while  the 
unskilled  one  will  often  pair  the  animals  with  so  little  judgment  as 
to  reproduce  the  defects  of  each  in  even  a more  confirmed  manner, 
so  that  tlie  progeny  are  actually  inferior  to  both  parents.  Although, 
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as  a rule,  the  stallions  used  for  breeding  purposes  are  mostly  good, 
well-bred  animals,  the  mares  are  often  not  what  they  ought  to  e, 
and  the  excellence  of  the  mare  is  really  of  as  much  importance  as 
the  horse. 

This  is  well  understood  by  the  Arabs,  who  prize  the  mares  more  Wfly  ‘han 
the  stallions,  considering  that  the  female  is  more  “ffous 

the  value  and  excellence  of  the  issue,  according  to  the  accounts  oi  vm 
travehers,  the  genealogies  of  their  horses  being  always  reckoned  from  the 

"’Thfinduring  qualities  of  horses  are  undoubtedly  transmitted  to  their  progeny 
bultte  mare  wo2ld  appear  to  stand  in  need  of  certain 

thishe  bflong  in  body,  to  allow  of  sufficient  room  for  the  growth  of  ‘he  fcKus 
jJ^t\his  development  Lould  be  combined  with  adequate  compactness  ol  for 

““co^pImness°"f  form,  indeed,  is  equally 

much  Strength  and  power  as  possible  is  condensed  in  as  little  space  as  may  o 

Sfo  too  often  the  c£e  that  many  farmers  consider,  so  that  they  get  a foal,  an 
thfiuarrls  crossed  by  a good  horse,  they  have  done  what  is  essential.  But 
careleL  breeding  must  ever  be  a great  lottery,  in  which  there  are  a great  many 
bfonks  and  fow  prizes.  Breedin|  should  ever  be  done  with  caution,  and  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  same  breed  should  always  be  selected. 


The  indifferent  breed  of  horses  to  be  found  in  most  of  the 
country  districts  in  Ireland,  which  one  would  naturally  imagine 
ought  to  be  a good  horse-breeding  country,  has  been  attributed, 
according  to  the  Report  of  the  survey  made  of  Meath,  Antrim, 
Cavan,  Down,  Wicklow,  Cork,  Kildare,  and  Kilkenny,  to  the 
careless  method  followed.  It  has  been  said  that  “ almost  every 
farmer  who  occupies  so  much  as  loo  acres  of  tillage  keeps  one 
or  two  mares  which  he  breeds  from,  and  works  to  within  a 
fortnight  of  the  time  for  dropping  their  foals.  These  colts  he 
either  sells  at  three  years  old,  or  employs  them  in  his  own  team ; 
but  the  only  qualification  that  is  thought  of,  regarding  the  stock,  is 
the  size  of  the  sire,  and  the  price  of  covering,  which  is  seldom 
allowed  to  exceed  three  half-crowns,  or,  at  the  most,  half  a barrel 
of  oats.  This,  of  course,  prevents  improvement.  Another  cause 
also  arises  from  their  crossing  with  shambling  blood  horses,  which 
produces  an  awkward  race  of  mongrels,  that  are  ever  sure  to 
disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  breeder.  The  introduction  of 
well-proportioned  stallions,  of  a moderately  compact  size,  would 
produce  cattle  adapted  to  the  cars  of  the  country,  and  better 
suited  to  the  purpose  than  tall,  leggy  horses,  or  even  thorough- 
bred waggon  cattle,  which  are  too  large.  Some  improvement  has, 
however,  been  made  in  the  north  by  a cross  with  the  Galloway 
breed,  which  is  stoutly  built,  somewhat  between  the  saddle  and  the 
cart  kind,  and  seems  to  agree  with  hard  work,  besides  being  easily 
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maintained.  He  appears  clumsy  from  the  roughness  of  his  coat, 
which  seldom  enjoys  the  comfort  of  a roof;  but  he  is  a well-formed 
animal,  with  great  strength  of  sinew,  and,  when  tolerably  kept,  is 
capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue. 

Next  to  early  working  and  feeding,  the  bad  breaking-in  of  horses  is  to  be  com- 
plained of.  In  this  branch  there  is  not  any  pains  taken  by  the  generality  of 
farmers:  the  most  usual  way  is,  when  the  horse  is  three  years  old,  to  put  him  to 
the  harrow,  and,  should  he  prove  spirited,  to  work  him  down;  if  sulky  or 
stubborn,  to  flog  him  unmercifully,  often  about  the  head,  and  gentler  means  are 
seldom  tried.  Thus  his  temper  is  ruined  by  ill-treatment,  and  the  animal  grows 
vicious,  when  with  proper  usage  he  would  exert  every  nerve  in  the  service  of 
his  master.  Young  horses  should  be  coaxed  into  their  work.  If  gentle  means 
fail,  harsher  means  may  be  tried,  but  should  only  be  tried  with  great  caution  and 
with  temper;  for  with  nine  horses  in  ten  gentleness  succeeds  better  than 
severity.  The  reader  experienced  in  this  subject  will  recognise  in  a moment 
how  much  of  truth  there  is  in  this  that  applies  equally  the  same  to  the  bad 
practices  followed  by  some  breeders,  who  are  not  breeders  by  occupation  or 
calling,  but  who  recognise  the  advantage  of  rearing  a young  horse  now  and 
then. 

Farmers,  who  occasionally  rear  an  animal  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
them  upon  their  own  farm,  will  find  it  a good  plan,  in  order  to  bring  them  up 
gradually  to  be  accustomed  to  be  handled,  to  put  them  in  the  plough  with  a 
steady  old  horse,  under  the  careof  a painstaking  ploughman,  and  bring  them  by 
degrees  into  use  when  two  years  old,  or  in  course  of  the  summer,  but  work 
them  only  a little  at  a time,  say  half  a day’s  work,  and  not  hurry  them  while 
they  are  doing  it.  It  is  by  calling  upon  tliem  to  exert  their  speed  before  their 
full  powers  are  developed  that  the  mischief  is  done,  not  only  to  young  but  older 
horses;  for,  if  the  labour  is  slowly  executed,  a working  horse  seldom  suffers 
by  it,  unless  his  speed  is  materially  increased  beyond  the  ordinary  natural 
walking  pace  that  is  common  to  him. 

67.  CHOICE  OF  A STALLION. — In  choosing  a stallion  a fine, 
large,  powerful  animal  should  be  selected,  yet  one  that  stands 
comparatively  short  on  his  legs,  whose  entire  tout  ensemble  would 
ordinarily  deceive  one  at  first  sight  in  respect  to  his  height,  appearing 
shorter  and  smaller  than  he  really  is.  This  is  a proof  of  compact- 
ness of  form,  and  that  the  horse  is  symmetrically  formed. 

In  breeding  draught-horses  the  hock  is  a most  important  point  to 
have  as  near  perfect  as  may  be,  this  part  being  very  much  taxed 
in  drawing  heavy  loads,  and,  conseqnently,  liable  to  strains.  Any 
diseases  of  this  point,  whether  curbs,  spavins,  or  thoroughpins, 
ought  to  prevent  the  use  of  an  animal  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
hocks  should  be  broad  in  front,  neither  too  straight  nor  too  crooked, 
and  be  thoroughly  well  proportioned.  The  shaft  horse  of  a waggon, 
when  going  round  a corner,  or  down  hill,  often  has  a load  of  four  or 
five  tons  to  deal  with,  the  whole  weight  devolving  upon  him  alone, 
and  in  walking  an  immense  amount  of  strain  is  put  alternately  upon 
each  hock,  so  that  the  importance  of  having  this  point  as  perfect 
and  free  from  disease  as  possible  is  very  palpable. 
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Contrivance  to  Prevent  Kicking  and  Bolting. 

as  \vith  other  horses,  the  feature  recommended  is  extremely  de- 
sirable. The  shoulders  should  be  tolerably  oblique,  for  when  this 
is  the  case  the  horse  is  likely  to  be  a good  walker.  The  elbow 
should  not  be  placed  too  close  to  the  shoulder,  but  there  should 
be  a sufficient  space  to  allow  of  the  hand  being  placed  between 
them.  The  neck  is  better  thick  than  too  thin,  and  should  be 
moderately  arched,  it  being  an  especial  fault  in  a cart-horse  to  have 
an  ewe  neck ; and  the  angles  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  head 
with  the  body  should  not  be  too  prominent,  for  these  horses,  it  will 
be  found,  have  a disposition  to  throw  up  their  heads  suddenly,  and 
are  liable  to  poll-evil,  striking  their  polls  against  some  object  or 
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The  fore-legs  should  be  strong  and  flat  below  the  knee,  and  not 
“gummy”  before  or  behind;  cart-horses  being  more  inclined  to 
swellings  and  humours,  as  may  be  observed,  than  any  other  horses. 
Some  consider  that  the  less  white  hair  there  is  about  the  legs  the 
better  the  indication  in  this  respect.  The  fore-arm  should  be  strong 
and  muscular,  and  should  not  stand  too  much  under  the  body,  for 
although,  in  the  case  of  the  cart-horse,  not  so  important,  perhaps. 
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other  at  times,  such  as  a low  doorway,  which  they  may  have  occa- 
sion to  pass  under. 

The  back  should  be  straight  and  broad,  with  ribs  well  arched, 
and  the  false  ribs  of  proper  length,  so  as  to  furnish  the  abdomen 
with  capacity  and  roundness ; the  quarters  full  and  muscular,  and 
the  tail  well  set  on,  and  not  drooping. 

The  feet  in  draught  horses  is  another  point  of  great  importance, 
and  had  better  be  too  large  than  too  small.  Many  horses  have  a 
tendency  to  thin  horn  and  flat  feet,  which  are  very  objectionable 
features.  Such  are  the  salient  points  that  should  be  looked  for 
in  the  horse.  To  choose  a horse  rightly,  it  may  as  well  be  said,  is 
an  affair  of  great  difficulty,  and  we  would  seriously  advise  no  one  to 
attempt  it  who  has  not  had  much  experience  of  horses,  and  acquired 
a profound  knowledge  of  all  the  tricks  and  dodges  practised  by  too 
many  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  in  them. 

68.  THE  MAEE.-RECKONING-  THE  HORSE’S  'AGE,— The 
mare  should  possess  in  the  same  degree  the  qualities  we  have 
enumerated  above,  and  be  free  from  vice  and  vicious  habits.  She 
goes  eleven  months  in  foal,  the  greater  number  of  which  are 
dropped  in  May,  the  age  of  all  horses  being  reckoned  from  the  ist  of 
May,  with  the  exception  of  racehorses,  which  are  computed  from 
the  ist  of  January;  but  this  is  a very  early  date  for  a mare  to  foal; 
though  February  is  common  enough. 

A mare  is  capable  of  breeding  at  three  or  four  years  old,  though 
some  people  commence  to  breed  before  the  form  or  strength  of  the 
animal  is  sufficiently  developed  ; and  this  early  breeding  is  adverse 
to  her  proper  development,  and  materially  interferes  with  her 
growth.  If  a mare  has  done  but  little  more  than  ordinary  farm- 
work,  she  may  continue  to  breed  until  she  is  nearly  twenty  years 
of  age ; but  mares  that  have  been  hardly  worked  continuously  will 
not  be  found  so  prolific. 

The  mare  comes  into  heat  in  the  early  part  of  spring,  and  although  she  is 
nominally  reckoned  to  go  with  foal  eleven  months,  there  is,  at  times,  an 
irregularity  in  this  score,  some  instances  occurring  where  they  have  foaled  five 
weeks  under  this  period,  and  others  have  extended  the  time  six  weeks  beyond 
the  eleven  months. 

It  is  of  importance  to  racehorses  that  they  go  to  cover  as  early  as  possible, 
on  account  of  the  method  followed  in  the  computation  of  their  age,  as  four 
months  makes  a great  deal  of  difference  in  the  growth  and  strength  of  an 
animal  that  has  to  compete  with  others  ; yet  there  is  a risk  attendant  upon  this 
practice,  some  foals  turning  out  nearly  worthless  on  account  of  their  being 
deprived  of  that  additional  nutriment  which  nature  has  designed  for  them.  For 
breeds  of  horses  other  than  racehorses,  the  beginning  of  May  is  the  most  con- 
venient time  far  them  to  go  to  cover,  as  the  mare  would  foal  in  April,  when  the 
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ordinary  supply  of  food  coining  round  is  sufficiont  for  her  and  her  foaJi  without 
keeping  them  confined  to  the  stable. 

It  is  best  to  keep  the  mare  at  work  from  the  time  of  her  covering 
to  that  of  foaling,  the  exercise,  provided  it  is  not  of  an  immoderate 
nature,  being  more  beneficial  to  her  than  otherwise,  mares  that 
have  been  worked  having  an  easier  time  of  it  than  those  which  have 
not.  When  just  about  to  foal,  this  circumstance  will  be  indicated 

by  an  adhesive  matter 
that  makes  its  appear- 
ance upon  the  teats. 
She  should  then  be  kept 
near  home  under  the 
superintendence  of  a 
painstaking  man  who  can 
be  relied  on. 

When  she  has  been  in 
foal  about  half  her  time, 
the  mare  should  be  sup- 
plied with  better  food, 
and  have  a feed  or  two 
of  corn  in  the  course  ol 
the  day.  Abortion  most 
frequently  takes  place 
about  this  time,  good 
feeding  and  moderate 
exorcise  being  the  best 
preventatives.  The  act 
of  parturition  is  generally 
easily  performed  by  the 
mare ; but,  in  cases  of 
difficulty,  it  is  best  to 
Proper  Form  of  Near  Hind  Leg.  have  recourse  to  the  aid 

of  a veterinary  surgeon,  and  not  risk  the  safety  of  perhaps  a 
valuable  animal  by  injudicious  attempts  to  relieve  her. 

When  the  mare  has  foaled,  she  should  be  placed  in  a well-shel- 
tered pasture,  in  which  is  a shed  to  which  she  may  run  for  shelter 
upon  occasions  of  necessity,  and  if  she  has  foaled  somewhat  early, 
and  the  grass  is  scanty,  she  should  be  allowed  a couple  of  feeds  of 
corn  daily — insufficient  food  an'esting  the  growth  of  the  colt — and 
the  corn  should  be  given  in  a trough  on  the  ground,  in  order  that 
the  young  animal  may  eat  with  its  mother  as  well. 
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A month  from  the  time  of  foaling  the  mare  may  be  put  to  moderate 
work,  the  foal  at  first  being  shut  up  in  the  stable  during  the  hours  of 
labour;  but  if  at  slow  work,  where  it  can  be  conveniently  allowed, 
the  foal  and  the  mare  are  better  together.  The  work  does  no  harm 
to  the  niother,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  calculated  rather  to  do  her 
good,  while  the  foal  will  be  drawing  the  milk  more  frequently,  and 
thus  be  thriving  better,  as  well  as  being  gradually  familiarised  with 
the  sights  and  occupations  amongst  which  it  will  have  to  live  in  the 
future,  which  will  cause  it  to  become  tractable. 

While  doing  work,  however,  it  is  imperative  that  the  mare  be  well 
ted  hvo  feeds  of  corn  at  least  being  added  to  the  green  food  she 
obtains  when  turned  out  after  the  work  is  done  at  night. 

.69.  WEANING  THE  FOAL.-Tlie  foal  may  be  weaned  in  five  or 
SIX  months  after  its  birth,  according  to  its  strength  and  growth, 
when  It  should  be  either  turned  into  some  distant  rickyard,  or  be 
housed  for  three  weeks  or  a month,  the  mother  being  put  to  harder 
work  and  supplied  with  drier  fodder.  If  her  milk  becomes  trouble- 
some, and  she  pines  after  her  colt,  one  or  two  urine  balls,  or  a 
physic  ball,  is  recommended  to  be  given. 

_ The  colt  should  be  well  fed  during  its  growth,  but  at  this  time 
m particular ; bruised  oats  and  bran  being  perhaps  the  best  food 
that  can  be  given.  The  leeward  side  of  a rick  under  which  he  may 
she  ter  himself,  as  occasion  may  arise,  is  generally  thought  sufficient 
shelter  for  any  kind  of  horse  (not  a racing  colt,  for  which  a stable 
IS  prescribed),  or  at  all  events  some  rough  shed  where  he  can  <^o 
m at  night,  or  out  of  the  rain. 

The  colt,  like  every  other  young  animal,  should  be  liberally  fed 
during  the  whole  time  of  his  growth,  but  especially  so  when  he  is 
first  weaned,  or  separated  from  his  mother.  Money  is  very  far  from 
oeing  wasted  that  is  expended  upon  the  liberal  feeding  of  the  colt 
(which,  however,  should  not  be  rendered  delicate  by  excess  of  care) 
and  bruised  oats  and  bran  ought  to  form  a considerable  portion  of 
his  daily  provender. 

It  may  as  well  be  said  here  that,  in  choosing  horses  to  breed 
trom,  it  IS  thought  the  best  practice  to  use  young  stallions  with 
old  mares,  and  young  mares  with  old  stallions  ; also,  as  soon  as 
the  foal  IS  born,  the  mare  should  be  allowed  to  clean  it,  and  the 
secondaries  removed  by  the  attendant,  and  a little  warm  gruel 
should  be  given  her,  and  if  much  exhausted  by  the  act  of  par- 
tuntion,  a pint  of  strong  ale  should  be  given  with  it  as  well. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a mare  will  not  take  to  her  first  young 
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foal.  In  order  to  cause  her  to  do  this,  her  usual  attendant  should 
soothe  and  quiet  her  as  much  as  possible,  and  milk  her ; and  when 
her  udder  has  been  made  somewhat  empty,  she  will  then  mostly 
allow  the  foal  to  suck,  when  previously  she  has  refused  this  nourish- 
ment to  her  offspring ; and  till  this  point  has  been  satisfactorily 
settled,  they  should  not  be  left  alone  together,  in  case  the  mare 
does  the  foal  an  injury,  which  may  be  done  immediately.  After 
just  being  born,  and  before  the  coat  of  the  foal  is  dry,  the  mane 
should  be  combed  all  on  one  side,  which  gives  it  a neat  appearance, 
and  does  away  with  the  unsightly  look  the  little  animal  presents 
when  half  the  mane  hangs  upon  one  side  and  half  upon  the  other. 

Nothing  but  warm  gruel  and  a little  hay  should  be  given  to  the 
mare  for  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  in  order  to  prevent  heating  of 
the  system,  but  as  soon  as  the  proper  secretion  of  milk  is  fully 
established,  and  all  appears  to  be  going  on  well,  she  should  have 
com,  bran  mashes,  lucerne,  sainfoin,  or  some  green  food,  according 
to  the  time  of  year. 

70.  BEEAKING-IN. — ^There  is  always  an  amount  of  trouble  in- 
curred in  breaking-in  young  horses,  a good  deal  of  which  might  be 
saved  by  a little  judicious  anticipatory  management,  and  this  may 
be  done  partially,  and  be  begun  from  the  very  commencement  of 
the  period  of  weaning.  The  foal  should  be  handled  daily,  and 
made  accustomed  to  the  halter,  partially  dressed  and  led  about,  so 
as  to  accustom  him  to  a little  restraint,  which  he  may  readily  be 
made  to  fall  into.  When  kindly  treated  by  a considerate  man, 
the  young  animal  will  allow  considerable  liberties  to  be  taken  with 
him,  which  would  alarm  his  fears  when  proceeding  from  a stranger, 
or  when  an  entirely  novel  set  of  circumstances  is  forced  upon  his 
attention,  and  his  liberty  inconveniently  restrained  in  an  unac- 
customed manner. 

The  success  of  this  preliminary  management  will  depend  very 
much  upon  the  man  who  has  the  care  of  him,  who  should  not  be 
rough  in  his  gestures,  but  considerate  and  kind.  Many  grooms  and 
horse-keepers  appear  to  think  that  a horse  or  colt  should  not  be 
spoken  to  without  a hearty  thwack  with  the  open  hand  upon  his 
flank,  or  the  portion  of  the  animal’s  body  that  is  closest  to  the 
wiseacre  ; but  the  tractabihty,  good  temper,  and  even,  to  a certain 
extent,  the  disposition  of  a horse  depend  a good  deal  upon  his  early 
trainer,  whose  manner  should  be  invariably  kind  and  gentle,  though 
Crm  when  firmness  is  required  to  be  exercised. 

The  spiteful  tricks  that  many  horses  acquire  in  the  stable  are  often 
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due  and  might  be  traced  to  unkind  and  inconsiderate  behaviour  on 
the  part  of  their  early  attendants  ; and  anyone  who  at  all  aims  at 
rearing  young  horses  should  make  an  invariable  rule  of  discharging 
every  man  convicted  of  cruelty  to  the  charges  under  his  care. 


When  farm  horses  are  reared,  after  being  accustomed  to  the  preliminary 
steps  that  have  been  reconunended,  after  the  second  winter  the  work  of 
breaking-in  may  be  seriously  begun.  The  young  animal  should  be  first 
bitted,  with  a bit  not  sufficiently  large  to  hurt  his  mouth,  of  a smaller  size 
than  those  commonly  used,  which  he  should  be  allowed  to  champ  and 
play  with,  so  as  to  get  accustomed  to  this  novel  piece  of  furniture,  for  a few 
days  in  succession.  When  he  has  been  made  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
bit,  portions  of  the  harness  should  be  gradually  added,  and  after  all,  blind 
winkers.  A few  days  after  this  he  may  be  tried  in  a team,  the  best  arrangenient 
being  to  have  one  horse  before  and  another  behind  him,  as  well  as  the  shaft 
horse,  so  that  they  may  all  appear  to  be  promenading  without  any  great  amount 
of  constraint  put  upon  them,  and  that  the  motions  of  the  next  horses  to  him  may 
appear  free  and  unconstrained,  the  whole  drawing  at  first  an  ernpty  waggon. 
While  this  little  business  is  being  transacted,  he  should  be  patted  and  enc(^raged, 
and  he  soon  will  pull  with  the  rest,  and  understand  what  is  expected  of  him. 

If  this  method  of  procedure  is  contrasted  with  the  rattling,  bawling,  and 
shouting  that  is  occasionally  resorted  to  when  young  horses  are  being  broken, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  half  the  difficulty  is  already  overcome.  As  it  is 
desirable  for  the  horse  to  be  ridden,  as  well  as  draw  a load,  the  rnan  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  feed  him  (unless  he  be  an  unusually  big  man),  should  mount 
him  while  the  harness  is  on  him,  drawing  with  the  others.  What  with  the  equal 
rate  of  locomotion  of  the  rest,  and  being  hampered  with  the  harness,  it  will  be 
seldcm  found  that  he  makes  much  resistance,  but  will,  in  most  instances,  submit 
himself  quietly  to  the  treatment  that  has  been  imposed  on  him;  and  while  this 
is  being  done,  he  should  neither  be  touched  with  the  whip  nor  spur,  and  this 
may  be  regarded  as  his  first  lesson  as  a riding  horse.  r,  • j 

After  this  has  been  satisfactorily  settled . the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  education 
should  commence,  and  he  may  be  taught  to  back.  At  first  noting  should  be 
behind  him : next  he  may  be  tried  with  a light,  empty  cart,  and  aftervvards  with  a 
loaded  cart ; the  greatest  care  being  taken  not  to  hurt  his  mouth,  which  if  done 
he  will  not  forget ; and  if  his  gums  are  made  sore,  he  will  manifest  a decided 
objection  upon  the  next  occasion ; this  part  of  the  business  requiring  a good 
amount  of  patience  and  tact. 


After  he  has  been  made  to  understand  what  is  required  of  him, 
occasional  disinclination  must  be  overcome  by  gentle  means,  and 
the  whip  should  not  be  resorted  to,  unless  the  exercise  of  the  voice 
fails.  It  is  mostly  the  case  that  when  obstinacy  has  been  met  by 
cruelty,  it  is  only  followed  by  increased  obstinacy ; when  cruel  men 
have  been  known  to  get  almost  beside  themselves  with  rage,  and 
punish  the  animal  in  hand  so  severely  as  utterly  to  spoil  the 
temper  of  the  horse,  and  defeat  the  object  in  hand.  Colts  are 
seldom  naturally  of  a confiirmedly  obstinate  disposition,  and  they 
are  much  more  easily  subdued  by  kindness  than  violence,  an^ 
patience  will  be  invariably  found  to  triumph  in  the  end  ; and  when 
the  animal  finds  that  he  suffers  no  pain  or  inconvenience,  he  may 
soon  be  made  to  do  ail  that  is  required  of  him;  and  a cool  and 
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patient  breaker  will  manage  the  business  with  less  than  half  the 

Am  f 5“  ‘’1“  ““  * ‘‘“y’  bad-temperad  man. 

brfn^rf  necessarily  be  in  the  hands  of  the 

reaker,  it  ought  never  to  be  used  except  with  extreme  caution  nnH 

fo“  iTe'and^ ‘ ’ '"f  '''  ^ave  to  he  accustomed 

to  Its  use,  and  know  its  meaning  when  applied,  the  breaker  walking 

y the  side  of  the  animal  should  throw  his  right  arm  over  the  back 

Jn  ^ holding  the  reins  in  his  left,  and  every 

now  and  then  quicken  his  pace  to  a bit  of  a run,  and  at  the  moment 

° ^ tap  with  the  whin 

which  he  holds  in  the  right  hand.  P 

By  doing  this  a few  times  the  colt  will  learn  to  associate  the  use 

adm-^'  7 quickening  action,  the  blows  beiii» 

administered  a little  more  sharply  gradually. 

breaking  advisable.— IVhen  breaking-in  is 

deferred  till  the  horse  is  four  years  old,  which  is  often  the  cafe  the 

inV^  h lessons  begin  at’ two 

nd  a half  years  of  age.  The  plan  usually  followed  by  the  breaker 
to  put  on  a head-stall,  with  a cavesson  affixed  to  it  or  some 
other  contrivance  to  pinch  the  nose,  attached  to  long  rein’s  when  a 
young  horse  is  to  be  broken  in  as  a hunter,  or  hackney,  being  first 
made  acquamted  with  the  rein,  by  which  he  is  led  round  and 

nec2sitt‘o/hk'‘  importance  is  attached  to  The 

oft,-  ^ ^ P^'^®  ll'oi'ouglily,  not  allowing  him 

of  his  own  accord  to  leave  one  for  another,  but  causiTTw 
acquire  each  distinctly  and  thoroughly,  which  must  be  ffiTmt  ■ 
separate  lessons,  patiently  taught  by  the  breaker.  ‘ “ 

he  first  lesson  after  the  cavesson  has  been  put  on  the  head  st-ill 

2.Xit2a 

never  admmistenng  an  actual  blow  <;r.  -c  u ®“mning  its  use, 

paces  ; and  when  he  follows  readily  and  anietr^t!  P™P®r 

the  ring,  „.g. 

with  the  whip  in  a threatening  2 ^ ^ him  on 

.wB.g  th.  o', I, . J hT.s  “p”,';/"' r‘r"^ 

conducts  himself  well,  and  a few  haTdfnls  ^ ^^’^^ssed  if  he 
as  an  appreciation  of  his  efforts.  . 
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When  this  again  has  been  satisfactorily  managed,  the  length  of 
rein  must  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  pace  quickened,  till  he 
gets  perfect  as  well  as  docile  in  the  course  of  his  lessons ; cropper 
straps,  or  something  similar,  being  attached  to  the  clothing,  which, 
flapping  about,  will  cause  him  to  get  accustomed  to  the  coat  tails  of 
the  rider  when  he  is  mounted.  These  at  first  are  very  likely  to 
startle  him,  but,  after  being  used  to  them  for  a short  time,  he  will 
come  to  disregard  them. 

Having  been  made  familiar  with  the  furniture  and  trappings  of 
his  harness,  the  colt  should  be  led  out  into  the  road,  to  accustom 
him  to  the  sight  of  passing  objects,  many  of  which  will  be  new  and 
strange  to  him.  Even  old  horses  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
streets  all  their  lives  are  often  dreadfully  terrified  when  they,  at 
times,  meet  the  unaccustomed  objects  that  make  up  the  collection 
of  a travelling  menagerie,  when  the  elephants,  camels,  and  other 
animals,  not  numbered  in  an  ordinary  horse’s  acquaintance,  are 
made  to  parade  the  streets  for  the  purposes  of  exhibition,  as  may  be 
remarked  from  the  numerous  accidents  which  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  these  travelling  shows. 

When  thus  first  taken  out  into  the  road,  a good  deal  of  starting,  shying,  and 
general  restlessness  may  be  expected  to  be  exhibited,  which  may  arise  either 
from  fear  or  playfulness ; and  when  the  young  animal  shies  at  an  object,  he 
should  be  made  to  repass  it  again  at  a greater  distance  off,  increasing  the 
distance  if  the  same  signs  of  fear  are  exhibited,  till  they  become  gradually 
overcome,  when  he  may  be  brought  nearer  and  nearer,  till  he  will  at  length  take 

no  notice  of  it.  , . , ^ j • 

After  he  has  been  brought  along  so  far  m the  course  of  his  education,  it  is 
time  to  begin  to  think  of  putting  on  the  saddle.  This  should  be  roomy  and  well 
stuffed,  so  as  to  avoid  giving  the  young  animal  any  painful  pressure,  care  being 
especially  taken  with  the  withers,  which  if  high,  necessitate  the  saddle  being 
suitably  high  at  the  pommel,  the  withers  being  very  sensitive  and  soon  made 
sore ; the  crupper  is  found  a useful  addition,  the  tail  having  been  accustomed  to 
its  use,  in  preventing  the  saddle  from  pressing  unduly  upon  them.  ^ 

Mounting  is  better  done  in  the  stable  than  out  of  it,  the  colt  submitting  more 
quietly  ’ and  getting  on  and  off  should  be  practised  a few  times  to  accustom  the 
colt  to  the  process,  and  this  should  not  be  done  hurriedly,  by  jumping  suddenly 
upon  his  back,  but  very  little  spring  should  be  made,  the  lad  drawing  himself  up, 
as  it  were,  in  the  saddle,  caressing  him  at  the  same  time,  and  bearing  heavily 
with  the  arms  on  the  colt’s  back.  If  this  is  submitted  to,  which  will  be  the 
case  with  most  good  tempered  animals,  it  is  well  to  practise  standing  one  foot  in 
the  stirrup,  and  turn  the  other  leg  over  and  assume  the  proper  sitting  position 
in  the  saddle. 

The  usual  practice  after  this  is  done,  the  side  reins  having  been 
buckled  to  the  leathern  surcingle,  is  to  lead  the  colt  along  with  the 
cavessons  and  webbing,  and  walk  him  about  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  then  bring  him  back  to  the  stable  with  his  rider  still  on  his 
back,  dismounting  being  done  in  the  stable  as  well  as  mounting. 
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for  outside  at  first  the  colt’s  attention  is  often  distracted  by  different 
objects,  and  he  gets  restless  or  playful,  and  there  is' frequently  a 
difficulty  experienced  in  getting  on  his  back.  When,  however,  the 
young  animal  has  got  used  to  the  process  a little,  he  will  cease  to 
care  about  it,  and  take  it  as  a matter  of  course.  When  this  has 
become  satisfactorily  settled,  the  rider,  who  up  to  this  time  has  not 
resorted  to  the  use  of  the  bit,  may  have  the  reins  entrusted  to  him, 
the  breaker  still  retaining  the  use  of  the  long  webbing  attached  to 
the  cavesson,  so  that  he  may  be  ready  to  give  help  in  case  of 
necessity,  the  rider  using  the  reins  in  such  a manner  as  to  instruct 
the  colt  with  the  knowledge  of  their  use,  as  to  when  he  is  required 
to  turn,  stop,  &c. 

Firmness  must  be  used  when  the  colt  shows  an  inclination  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  breaker,  and  he  must  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  he  is  required  to  be  obedient  to  the  calls  made  upon  him ; 
and  this  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  can  be  effected  without  undue 
severity,  for  firmness,  associated  with  kindness,  will  always  obtain 
the  mastery  over  a horse  much  better  and  more  effectually  than  any 
amount  of  ill-treatment  will  do. 

72.  FEEDING-  THE  COLT  DURING  BREAKING-IN.  — The 
question  of  feeding  the  colt  during  the  time  he  is  being  broken  in  is 
a somewhat  important  one.  They  are  decidedly  better  for  being 
under-fed  rather  than  over-fed  while  this  process  is  being  performed, 
as  may  be  naturally  imagined ; but  this  will  depend  a good  deal 
upon  circumstances.  Some  horses  fret  a good  deal,  and  are  inclined 
to  lose  flesh,  in  which  case  they  will  require  rather  better  feeding 
than  worse  feeding,  though  in  exceptional  cases,  with  animals  of 
savage  tempers,  they  require  to  be  cowed,  and  short  commons  will 
often  tend,  in  a certain  measure,  to  subdue  a vicious  disposition,  but 
these  require  longer  time  and  more  painstaking.  By  handling  ani- 
mals early,  and  dealing  with  them  cautiously,  and  with  tact  and 
judgment,  otherwise  cross-grained  brutes  will  in  time  come  round, 
and  be  subdued,  and  got  into  proper  trim  ; and  it  is  by  attention  to 
these  preparatory  particulars  that  a good  deal  of  the  necessity  for 
resorting  to  any  rough  usage  during  the  period  of  breaking-in  may 
be  avoided;  and  varying  the  method  of  feeding,  in  accordance 
with  the  disposition  and  necessities  of  the  horse,  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

A dose  of  physic  is  generally  administered  as  soon  as  the  break- 
ing-in is  over,  and  may  sometimes  be  even  necessary  during  its  pro- 
gress. A httle  green  food,  too,  given  with  the  hay  has  often  been 
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lOund  advantageous,  as  well  as  an  occasional  bran  mash,  which 
frequently  prevents  the  necessity  for  administering  a dose  of  physic, 
which  otherwise  might  require  to  be  resorted  to,  and  staves  off  the 
feverishness  that  often  follows  breaking-in,  when  the  animal  is  put 
to  regular  or  semi-regular  work,  and  enjoys  less  liberty  than 
before. 

73.  BREAKING  TO  HARNESS. — More  horses  are  required  to 
work  in  single  than  double  harness  ; but,  for  single  work,  the  horse 
should  first  be  driven  in  double  harness,  until  it  is  clearly  shown 
what  he  is  inclined  to  do  under  certain  circumstances.  The  young 
animal  may  go  all  right  enough  for  the  first  few  times,  but  when  he 
is  urged  on  to  gallop,  by  the  whip  being  applied  to  him— which 
must  be  done  to  test  his  temper — he  may  possibly  resent  its  applica- 
tion by  turning  aside,  stopping  altogether,  or  backing,  or  doing 
something  or  other  that  he  ought  not  to  do ; and  some  horses  can 
never  be  got  to  go  in  single  harness  at  all,  although  they  can 
be  driven  easily  enough,  and  be  as  quiet  as  possible,  in  double  har- 
ness ; and,  in  order  to  test  what  the  colt  will  do  in  single  harness, 
it  should  be  placed  in  a brake  with  stout  and  strong  shafts,  suffi- 
ciently high  to  prevent  his  kicking  over  them. 

A safety  rein  should  be  used  affi-xed  to  the  lower  bar  of  the  bit,  and  passed 
through  a ring  by  the  side  of  the  dashboard,  where  it  will  be  at  hand  ready  for 
use  should  the  horse  attempt  to  bolt,  and  all  precautions  should  be  taken  to 
have  him  well  in  hand  ; but  if  he  should  prove  very  refractory,  and  make  serious 
opposition,  a stout  shaft  is  recommended,  with  a projecting  bar  of  iron,  and  an 
outrigger  applied  to  the  splinter-bar,  by  which  a second  bar  is  fixed,  when  a 
brake-horse  is  attached  outside  the  shafts,  and  the  colt  is  under  the  necessity  of 
going  on,  or  stopping,  according  to  the  paces  of  the  trained  horse  which  under- 
stands his  business,  and  whose  actions  he  is  involuntarily  obliged  to  imitate. 
By  these  means  most  horses  of  a somewhat  unruly  tendency  may  be  finally 
subjected  and  brought  into  proper  working  order,  the  reins  being  applied  as  in 
pair-horse  driving. 

When  double-harness  work  only  is  aimed  at,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
carriage-horse,  a double  brake  and  brake-horse  are  generally  the 
means  of  causing  a young  horse  to  become  docile  and  tractable  in 
a very  short  space  of  time  in  the  hands  of  a careful  driver;  but, 
before  this,  it  is  necessary  to  break  him  to  the  saddle,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  bit.  Amongst  the 
rough-and-ready  breakers,  it  is  sometimes  usual  to  put  a horse 
into  a strong,  heavy  cart  without  springs,  and  let  him  kick  away  to 
his  heart’s  content,  or  put  carriage-horses  in  a plough  in  the  middle 
of  a team,  and  allow  them  to  tire  themselves  out  with  their  different 
vagaries ; but  this  is  at  best  a slovenly  plan,  and  has  been  the 
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meaus  ot  spoiling  an  otherwise  good  horse;  for  high-spirited  ani- 
mals have  brought  upon  themselves  curbs,  while  bad-tempered  or 
sluggish  ones  will  be  made  to  turn  out  jibbers.  ^ . 

When  accustomed  to  the  harness,  if  he  is  put  into  the  brake  in 
company  with  a steady  old  horse,  of  great  power  and  weight,  that 
has  been  put  in  the  brake  first,  if  he  plunges  and  starts  forwards, 
the  progressive  motion  is  far  better  adapted  to  his  case  when  the 
brake  moves  forward  than  a slower  method  of  progress,  where  a 
dull  resistance  to  his  efforts  makes  him  fret,  and  injures  his  temper. 
When  both  horses  are  in  the  brake  and  ready  for  starting,  a touch 
of  the  whip  to  the  old  horse  sets  the  brake  gently  in  motion,  and 
in  most  cases  the  young  horse  will  step  along  with  his  companion 
quietly  enough,  the  brakesman  walking  by  his  side,  and  patting 
and  encouraging  him  ; at  first  not  recognising  the  restraining  mea- 
sures  that  have  been  taken  with  his  liberty.  Sometimes  horses 
will  at  first  plunge  a good  deal,  and  vicious  ones  may  begin  to 
kick,  but  the  brake  should  be  driven  gently  along  for  about  an  hour, 
a longer  period  at  times  being  apt  to  gall  the  shoulders. 

If  this  lesson  is  repeated  every  day  until  the  colt  learns  to  turn 
and  hold  back  when  required  to  do  so,  most  good-tempered  animals 
will  take  very  quickly  to  their  new  work,  which  they  will  follow  up 
steadily  enough  till  they  may  be  considered  thoroughly  broken. 
Knee-caps  should  always  be  used  to  prevent  blemishes  and  guard 
against  accidents. 

74.  BREAKING  FOR  A HUNTER.— In  breaking-in  a horse 
that  is  intended  to  be  a hunter,  the  necessary  routine  is  very  little 
different  to  that  ordinarily  given,  except  teaching  him  to  jump,  and 
this  is  done  by  buckling  the  reins  higher,  and  keeping  the  horse  at  it 
till  he  learns  to  bend  himself  well,  and  the  rider  is  enabled  to  bring 
him  back  on  his  haunches. 

The  main  object  sought  in  the  education  of  the  intended  hunter 
is  to  get  him  to  bring  his  hind  legs  well  under  him,  and  thus  carry- 
ing a good  share  of  his  weight,  he  is  safer  in  awkward  places,  and 
when  crossing  ridge-and-furrow  in  the  hunting-field,  and  ordinarily 
across  country.  A fixed  bar  should  be  used  for  him  to  jump  over 
(not  a movable  one,  as  is  sometimes  resorted  to),  and  when  he  has 
progressed  fairly  well,  he  may  be  ridden  over  a few  low  fences,  but 
no  high  jumps  should  be  allowed  to  be  taken  without  the  hounds, 
being  brought  up  gradually  to  his  intended  future  work. 

75.  BREAKING-IN  A LADY'S  HORSE.— The  chief  object, 
beyond  the  other  points  that  have  been  referred  to,  in  breaking- 
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in  a lady’s  horse,  is  to  make  him  canter  well,  with  the  right  leg 
foremost,  the  left  leg  being  uncomfortable  to  the  rider  as  she  sits  the 
horse;  and  the  breaker  must  persevere  until  the  colt  habitually 
starts  off  with  the  right  leg.  He  also  should  be  taught  to  bend 
himself  thoroughly,  so  that  his  hind  legs  are  brought  into  harmonious 
action  in  the  canter  as  well  as  the  fore  ones,  and  to  do  this  the 
curb  requires  to  be  used,  but  with  moderation  and  judgment,  the 
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horse  being  taught  his  paces  more  by  skilful  handling  than  force, 
the  head  of  the  animal  being  gradually  brought  in,  while  the  hind 
egs  are  thrust  forward,  and  the  mouth  steadied  without  undue 
pressure. 

mi*  &6r*erally  usual  to  strap  a horse-cloth  on  the  near-side  of  the 
^^b-j  Accustom  the  horse  to  the  loose  flapping  of  the  lady’s 

76.  OASTEATION.— The  proper  age  at  which  a colt  should  be 
castrated  depends  very  much  upon  circumstances.  If  intended  for 
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heavy  draught -work,  or  for  a carriage-hora  , ^he  operation  should 
not  be  performed,  it  is  generally  considered,  until  he  is  at  least 
twelve  months  old,  and  even  then  the  operation  should  be  condi* 
tional  upon  whether  his  fore-quarters  are  fairly  developed  at  that 
age,  and  the  matter  must  mainly  depend  on  the  breed  and  form  of 
the  colt. 

If  merely  intended  for  ordinary  agricultural  work,  some  recom- 
mend that  the  operation  should  be  performed  at  five  or  six  months, 
as  few  horses  are  lost  when  they  are  operated  upon  at  that  period 
of  their  lives.  But  if,  as  before  stated,  the  horse  is  designed  for  a 
different  application,  even  at  twelve  months,  if  he  is  thin  and  spare 
about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  low  in  the  withers,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  allow  him  to  remain  uncut  for  six  months  longer;  but  on 
no  account  to  defer  it  later,  as  the  animal  by  this  time  often  becomes 
very  difficult  to  manage,  and  the  operation  is  more  dangerous. 

Late  in  the  spring,  or  early  in  the  summer,  is  considered  the  best 
time  for  horses,  dry  weather  being  chosen,  for  at  these  seasons  of 
the  year  the  air  is  mild  and  temperate.  Midsummer  should  be 
avoided,  as  the  flies  are  apt  to  prove  troublesome,  and  the  colt 
needs  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible,  taking  only  the  moderate 
exercise  which  he  will  get  in  grazing,  which  will  be  advantageous  to 
him  rather  than  not.  A large  and  well-ventilated  box  is  used  by 
many,  and  to  this  there  is  no  objection. 

Some  farmers  castrate  their  colts  when  very  young,  without  calling  in  the  aid 
of  a veterinary  surgeon,  by  the  process  of  " twitching,’*  as  it  is  termed,  which 
consists  of  drawing  a small  cord  as  tightly  as  possibly  above  the  testicles,  belo'J 
the  belly,  which,  stopping  the  circulation,  causes  the  testicles  and  bag  to  fall  off 
in  a few  days,  this  being  done  when  the  colt  is  perhaps  only  a month  old ; but 
there  is  no  doubt  of  this  process  causing  great  pain  and  suffering,  as  it  is 
occasionally  necessary  to  tighten  the  cord  after  a couple  of  days_  or  so,  and 
inhammation  sets  in  at  times;  and  the  colt  dies  eventually,  which  gives  a 
sufficiently  clear  proof  of  what  he  has  had  to  suffer. 

The  method  of  doing  this,  however,  may  be  safely  left  to  the  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  should  be  always  employed  upon  these  occasions,  the  old  method  being 
generally  considered  the  best,  of  opening  the  bag  on  either  side  and  cutting  off 
the  testicle  ; searing  the  vessels  with  a hot  iron,  to  prevent  bleeding. 

In  the  case  of  the  sucking  colt,  no  previous  preparation  to  fit  the  animal  to 
undergo  the  operation  is  necessary ; but  when  a more  advanced  age  has  been 
reached,  it  is  considered  expedient  to  physic  well  beforehand,  so  as  to  get  the 
bodily  system  of  the  animal  in  a cool  condition,  and  after  the  operation  has 
been  performed,  he  should  be  well  sheltered  from  any  excessive  heat,  as  well  as 
wet. 

77..'  CROSSING-.— Before  this  chapter  is  completed  on  the  breed- 
ing of  horses,  a few  extra  words  on  crossing  will  not  be  inappro- 
priate. It  is  very  often  the  case  that  the  farmer  who  possesses  a 
mare  that  is  not  entirely  free  from  defects  considers  that,  if  he  only 
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procures  a good  stallion,  there  is  every  likelihood  of  his  obtaining 
a good  foal  from  her.  But  it  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that 
any  peculiarity  of  form  in  constitution  is  equally  inherited  by  the 
progeny  from  both  parents,  and  that  good  points  in  the  mare  are 
quite  as  necessary  as  in  the  stallion.  So  that  persons  who  wish  to 
breed  horses,  or  to  have  a foal  occasionally,  should  not  depend 
exclusively  upon  crossing  with  a good  stallion  for  results,  but  have 
a well-bred  mare  to  breed  from.  The  stallions  that  are  kept 
and  retained  to  breed  by  are  generally  as  good  in  their  way  as 
could  be  desired,  the  faults  being  mostly  found  with  the  mare  ; but 
the  stallion,  be  he  never  so  perfect,  if  the  mare  is  but  an  indifferent 
animal,  it  is  very  seldom  that  a good  foal  will  be  cast. 

Old  mares  that  have  been  good  in  their  day,  but  are  past  doing 
their  full  ordinary  work,  are  very  often  considered  good  enough  to 
breed  from ; and  although  her  original  good  qualities,  as  those 
embodied  in  a shapely  form,  and  good  blood,  will  not  be  without 
their  proper  influence  upon  her  offspring,  the  latter,  to  a greater  or 
lesser  degree,  will  inherit  a portion  of  the  lack  of  vigour  caused  by 
age  and  hard  work,  and 'a*  deteriorated  constitution. 

Although  it  is  true  in  the  instance  of  some  of  our  animals,  that  perfect 
specimens  of  celebrated  breeds  have  been  produced  by  breeding  in  and  in,  as  in 
the  case  of  Leicester  sheep  and  short-horned  cattle,  a principle  that  has  been 
persevered  in  by  many  upon  the  ground  that  the  introduction  of  fresh  blood 
often  has  the  effect  of  grafting  certain  bad  qualities  of  the  cross  upon  the  per- 
fected stock,  yet  it  is  generally  admitted  that,  after  a certain  time,  strict  adherence 
to  one  breed,  however  excellent  that  one  may  happen  to  be,  will  in  length  of 
time  produce  gradual  deterioration. 

The  fact  is  that  crossing  requires  the  exercise  of  a considerable  degree  of 
judgment  and  experience,  needing  great  caution ; and  to  guard  against  both 
evils,  a special  course  should  be  adopted,  and  while  the  same  breed  should  be 
selected  both  in  the  mare  and  the  station,  they  should  be  taken  from  different 
stocks,  and  not  be  related  to  each  other. 

Mares  are  sometimes  made  to  breed  at  two  years  old,  but  this 
is  so  generally  considered  injudicious,  and  interferes  with  the 
work  that  is  expected  to  be  got  out  of  them  during  their  youth, 
that  it  is  not  commonly  allowed,  for  at  this  period  her  form  and 
strength  is  not  fully  developed,  and  early  breeding  will  interfere 
with  it ; but  at  three  or  four  years  old  a mare  is  considered  to  be 
quite  capable  of  breeding  if  required  to  bring  a foal,  and  if  she  does 
little  more  than  ordinary  farm-work,  in  the  case  of  farm-horses,  she 
may  continue  to  be  bred  from  until  she  is  nearly  twenty  years  old ; 
but,  as  before  said,  if  she  has  been  hardly  worked,  and  her  consti- 
tution has  been  a good  deal  shaken  or  injured,  whatever  she  may 
have  been  in  the  early  period  of  her  existence,  she  will  disappoint 
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the  expectations  of  the  breeder  in  the  foal  she  brings  in  her  old 

When  the  mare  gives  birth  to  her  foal,  as  has  been  insisted  upon 
m the  foreping,  uniform  gentleness  and  consideration  should  be 
shown  to  the  young  animal,  whose  affection  and  dependence  upon 
the  kindness  of  his  master,  or  his  attendant,  should  be  thoroughly 
gained,  and  to  whom,  in  most  instances,  due  obedience  will  be  ren- 
orhim" understand  what  is  required 

Good  and  clever  management  in  bringing  up  the  young  animal 
IS  the  mam  thing,  and  everything  should  be  done  gradually,  espe- 
cially  as  we  just  pointed  out,  during  the  period  of  breaking-in. 

A foal  intended  for  farm-work,  after  the  second  winter,  should 
be  taken  in  hand,  and  first  bitted  with  a small  bit  that  will  not  hurt 
his  mouth,  and  should  be  allowed  to  champ  and  play  with  it  for 
M hour  or  so  on  a few  successive  days.  Then,  when  he  has 
become  used  a little -to  the  bit,  portions  of  the  harness  should  be 
put  on  him,  finishing  up  at  last  with  the  blind  winkers.  After  this 
has  been  done  he  may  afterwards  go  in  the  team,  it  being  considered 
best  for  one  horse  to  go  before  and  one  behind  him,  besides  the 
shaft-horse,  and  the  waggon  at  first  to  be  empty.  If  he  is  coaxed 
and  petted,  and  the  whole  affair  is  not  hurriedly  performed,  he  will 
soon  begin  to  draw  with  the  rest,  when  the  food  should  be  gradually 
increased.  ® ^ 

A certain  amount  of  pains  must  necessarily  be  taken,  but  every- 
thing  to  be  done  well  requires  pains  to  be  taken,  and  in  the  rearing 
of  horses  the  trouble  incurred  will  be  amply  repaid  in  the  results 
ensured  ultimate  y,  which  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  kindly  dis- 
position  and  docility  of  the  animal  reared. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  STABLE  AND  ITS  FURNITURE. 

. Tlie  Stable  and  its  Furniture — Situation  of  the  Stable — Plan  of  the  Stable — 
Ventilation — Stalls —Loose  Boxes — Mangers — Racks — Hay-lofts — Bedding — ■ 
Litter — Returning  to  the  Stable — Stable  Clothing — Stable  Routine  and  Atten- 
tion to  the  Feet  of  Horses — The  Heat  of  the  Stable  affecting  New  Comers — 
Cleaning— Sal  ammoniac  to  be  made  in  Stables. 

73.  THE  STABLE  AND  ITS  FURNITURE.— The  health  and 
condition  of  the  liorse  depends  to  a very  considerable  extent  upon 
. the  stable  wherein  he  is  placed,  and  the  state  in  which  it  is  kept. 
When  the  dung  is  allowed  to  remain,  and  there  are  no  drains  for 
carrying  off  the  urine,  a process  of  fermentation  is  going  on  which 
evolves  injurious  gases  that  the  horse  inhales,  and,  while  some 
stables  are  too.  hot,  others  are  often  too  cold,  each  of  which  is  apt 
to  produce  separate  and  distinct  disorders;  and  thus,  at  times, 
animals  that  have  stood  for  hours  in  hot  stables  are  at  length 
turned  out  into  the  bleak  air,  with  all  the  pores  of  their  skins  opened, 
and  afterwards,  having  completed  the  work  and  journey  that  has 
been  set  them  to  perform,  retire  to  the  same  vitiated  and  heated 
I atmosphere  after  sharp  exercise  in  the  cold.  Indeed,  the  return  to 
a hot  stable  is  quite  as  injurious  to  the  horse  as  issuing  from  it  into 
the  keen  atmosphere  of  a winter’s  morning,  as  in  some  cases  it  is 
the  means  of  producing  fever. 

The  implements  used  in  the  stable  should  always  be  kept  ready 
at  hand  for  immediate  use,  in  one  definite,  appointed  place ; so  that 
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either  the  curry-comb,  the  body-brush,  the  dandy  or  whalebone- 
brush, the  mane-comb,  rubber,  or  foot-picker,  may  be  taken  up  in 
a moment,  without  search  having  to  be  made  for  them,  as  well  as 
a wisp  of  two  sorts — one  made  of  straw  for  rough  purposes,  and 
another  of  soft  hay,  to  be  damped  and  used  at  a later  stage  of  the 
horse’s  grooming. 

79-  SITUATION  OF  THE  STABLE.— The  stable  should  be 
situated  upon  a well-drained  site  ; but  where,  from  circumstances, 
it  is  necessary  to  occupy  a somewhat  low  position  (for  one  cannot 
always  obtain  just  what  one  would  like  in  this  respect),  some  sub- 
stance impervious  to  water  should  be  interposed  between  the  foun 
dations  and  the  super-imposed  walls. 

The  stable,  with  the  loft  over  it,  should  not  be  less  th,-in  twelve  feet  high,  and 
each  horse  should  be  allotted  a sufficient  cubical  space,  which  is  generally  put 
down  at  about  12,000  feet,  and  it  is  better  where  there  is  no  loft  over,  but  the 
stable  left  open  to  the  roof,  in  which  there  should  be  openings  for  the  escape  of 
heated  air,  while  no  draughts  are  thus  admitted.  So  many  stables  are  built  with 
lofts  over  them,  that  they  must  perforce  be  made  use  of  as  they  are  found  to 
exist,  and  these  have  been  so  arranged  with  a view  to  handiness  and  convenience 
for  feeding  the  horses ; but  the  drawbacks  to  this  sort  of  arrangement  have  been 
pointed  out  before  by  writers  who  have  remarked  that,  in  the  act  of  filling  thi« 
rack,  and  while  the  horse  is  eagerly  gazing  upward  for  his  food , many  a grass-seed 
has  fallen  into  his  eye,  and  produced  considerable  inflammation  ; while  at  other 
times,  when  the  careless  groom  has  left  open  the  trap-door,  a stream  of  cold  air 
beats  down  on  the  head  of  the  horse ; and  further,  where  there  is  foul  air  arising 
from  the  stabie,  it  penetrates  to  the  hay  above,  and  injures  both  its  taste  and 
wholesomeness ; so  that  no  openings  should  be  allowed  above  the  racks,  when 
these  arrangements  have  not  already  been  made.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to 
permit  the  foul  air  to  ascend  to  the  provender. 

It  is  very  essential  that  a stable  should  be  both  light  and  airy, 
for  however  congenial  warmth  may  be  to  horses,  especially  to 
thoroughbreds  which  have  descended  from  horses  of  Eastern  ori- 
gin, whose  constitutions,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  have  been 
originally  adapted  for  existence  in  a warm  climate  by  nature,  it  is 
well  known,  either  in  the  case  of  human  beings  or  animals,  that 
inhaling  the  same  air  over  and  over  again  is  injurious  to  the  lungs. 

When  stables  are  kept  hot,  the  great  difference  in  the  tempera- 
ture within  and  without  causes  horses  to  catch  cold  when  issuing 
from  them  into  the  open  air ; and,  while  a stable  should  be  kept 
moderately  warm,  it  should  be  well  ventilated  at  the  top,  the  foul 
air  always  ascending.  It  will  be  found  a good  plan,  therefore,  to 
regulate  the  heat  of  the  stable  by  a thermometer,  which  should  be 
always  hung  up  in  it,  50  to  55  degrees  Fahrenheit  being  usually 
considered  an  appropriate  temperature  during  winter,  and  65  de- 
grees a fitting  summer  heat. 
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There  are  more  advantages  than  one  arising  from  having  a light 
stable.  In  the  first  place  light  is  the  natural  enemy  of  dirt,  which 
stares  even  slovenly  stablemen  in  the  face,  until  they  are  compelled 
perforce  to  remove  it ; while,  where  the  stable  is  dark  and  obscure, 
to  which  the  horse  gets  accustomed,  when  he  passes  out  of  it  into 
the  light  the  newly  received  glare  gives  a painful  stimulus  to  his 
eyes,  and  his  imperfect  vision  causes  him  to  start,  for  which  an 
ignorant  groom  sometimes  administers  the  whip,  with  the  professed 
object  of  making  the  animal  behave  himself,  which  needs  no  cor- 
rection ; and  although  horses  may  apparently  thrive  and  get  fat  in 


dark  stables,  the  fatness  thus  caused  more  resembles  the  fattening 
of  a hog  than  the  healthy  condition  of  an  animal  that  has  thriven 
under  the  cheerful  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays,  good  feeding,  and 
being  generally  well  cared  for. 

80.  PLAN  OP  THE  STABLE, — As  before  remarked,  a good  many 
people  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  stables  as  they  find  them  ; but 
narrow  stalls  are  very  prejudicial  to  horses,  often  occasioning  strains 
in  the  back  ; and  whenever  a stall  is  less  than  six  feet  wide  no  horse 
should  ever  be  allowed  to  be  turned  into  it.  With  a view  of  effec- 
tive drainage,  the  floors  of  some  stables  are  laid  upon  too  great  a 
declivity,  which  is  often  a serious  objection,  for  they  occasion  a 
horse  to  have  a false  bearing,  from  too  great  weight  being  thrown 
on  the  heels,  so  that  the  back  sinews  are  put  upon  the  stretch,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lameness  which  comes  upon  some 
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horses,  from  no  apparent  cause  to  the  owner’s  knowledge,  is  often 
assignable  to  this  reason. 

This  has  been  recognised  as  an  objection  in  many  good  stables,  ai^  to  fe^^dy 
it,  and  allow  the  urine  to  flow  freely  off,  a small  grating  is  sunk  in  the  middle  of 
the  stall  to  receive  the  urine ; but  this  is  not  well  adapted  to  mares,  and  a slight 
slope  with  a grating  at  the  bottom  of  the  stall  is  a preferable  a^angement,  which, 
communicating  wi&  a gutter,  carries  off  the  moisture.  Where  these  communicate 
with  one  common  cesspool,  it  should  be  often  eraptied  and  covered  up,  otherwise 
it  produces  a draught  of  cold  air  which  is  objectionable  to  the  well-being  of  the 
hoVses  that  are  in  the  stable.  Bars  or  bails  are  objectionable  m stables,  though 
commonly  made  use  of  in  some  districts,  as  the  horses  can  easily  play  with  one 
another  over  them,  and  occasionally  administer  a kick  or  two.  Where  they  are 
separated  by  bars  only,  as  all  do  not  eat  alike  m point  of  quickness,  the  slowest 
Lters  get  deprived  of  their  proper  share  of  the  food  which  is  collectively  given 
to  them. 


The  most  usual  plan  upon  which  stables  are  constructed  is  that 
of  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  with  stalls  for  each  horse,  that  ate 
made  by  the  erection  of  partitions  along  the  whole  or  part  of  one 
of  the  side  walls  across  or  to  some  distance  across  the  building ; the 
trough,  &c.,  being  fixed  on  the  same  wall,  and  the  hoise  fastened 
to  the  manger  by  the  head. 

By  this  arrangement  the  horses  stand  across  the  stable ; and  the 
windows  and  doors  are  formed  either  in  the  end  walls,  or  in  the 
wall  behind  the  horses  as  they  stand ; and  to  afford  room  for  the 
grooms  to  work,  a sufficient  space  should  be  left  to  allow  of  a horse 
being  led  along  the  passage  thus  made,  without  risk  of  a kick  from 
one  of  his  fellows,  which  thus  requires  a width  of  i8  feet.  Many 
stables  are  made  too  narrow,  a width  of  14  feet  only  being  allowed 
for  this  purpose  in  many  instances. 

3i.  VENTILATION.— There  are  several  modes  of  ventilating 
a stable  when  there  is  a loft  over,  the  best  plan  being  to  resort  to 
tubes  carried  through  the  loft  to  the  roof;  or,  where  there  is  not  a 
loft,  by  gratings  close  to  the  ceiling ; but,  wherever  these  gratings 
exist,  they  should  he  so  arranged  as  to  allow  of  being  enlarged  or 
contracted  at  pleasure  by  shutters  or  coverings;  so  that,  at  whatever 
season  of  the  year  it  may  happen  to  be,  the  stable  should  not  be 
more  than  10  degrees  warmer  than  the  outer  air,  coolness  being  a 
great  essential  to  the  health  of  the  horse. 

A warm  stable  is  held  much  in  favour  by  many,  especially  by  the 
great  majority  of  grooms,  in  whose  minds  a glossy  coat  to  his 
charge,  or  charges,  is  associated  with  a nice  warm  stable ; and  Youatt 
points  out  that  nature  gives  to  every  animal  a warmer  covering  on 
the  approach  of  winter,  and  the  horse,  in  common  with  others,  ac- 
quires a thicker  a:id  a lengthened  coat,  in  order  to  defend  him  from 
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tlie  surrounding  cold ; so  that,  just  as  man  puts  on  a warmer  cover 
ing,  by  which  his  comfort  is  increased  and  his  health  is  preserved 
anybody  who  knows  anything  about  a horse,  or  cares  for  his  enjoy- 
ment, will  not  object  to  a coat  a little  longer  and  a little  roughened 
when  the  wintry  wind  blows  bleak. 

Youatt,  in  all  his  writing,  is  remarkable  for  the  humane  thought- 
fulness and  anxiety  he  displays  for  the  dumb  creatures  that  are 
often  placed  in  the  hands  of  cruel,  or  at  least  unthinking  attendants ; 
and  he  continues,  on  this  head,  to  say  that  the  horse’s  coat  in 
winter  time  need  not  be  so  long  as  to  be  unsightly ; and  warm 
clothing,  even  in  a cool  stable,  will,  with  plenty  of  honest  groom- 
ing, keep  the  hair  sufBcicntly  smooth  and  glossy  to  satisfy  the  most 
fastidious. 

"The  over-heated  air  of  a close  stable  saves  much  of  this  grooming,  and 
therefore  the  idle  attend.ant  unscrupulously  sacrifices  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
horse.  If  the  stable  is  close,  the  air  will  not  only  be  hot,  but  foul.  The  breathing 
of  every  animal  contaminates  it:  and  when,  in  the  course  of  the  night,  with  every 
aperture,  even  the  keyhole,  stopped,  it  passes  again  and  again  through  the  lungs, 
the  blood  cannot  undergo  its  proper  and  healthy  change ; digestion  cannot  be  so 
perfectly  performed,  and  all  the  functions  of  life  are  injured.  Let  the  owner  of 
the  valuable  horse  think  of  his  passing  twenty  or  twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours  in  this  debilitating  atmosphere.  Nature  does  wonders  in  enabling 
every  animal  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  the 
horse  that  lives  in  the  stable-oven  suffers  less  from  it  than  would  be  scarcely 
considered  possible ; but  he  does  not,  and  cannot,  possess  the  power  and  the 
hardihood  which  he  would  acquire  under  other  circumstances. 

“The  air  of  the  improperly  close  stable  is  still  further  contaminated  by  the 
urine  and  dung,  which  rapidly  ferment  in  the  heat,  and  give  out  stimulating  and 
unwhoiesome  vapours.  When  a person  first  enters  an  ill-managed  stable,  and 
especially  early  in  the  morning,  he  is  annoyed  not  only  by  the  heat  of  the  con- 
fined air,  but  by  a pungent  smell,  resembling  hartshorn ; and  can  he  wonder  at 
the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  the  chronic  cough,  and  the  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  with  which  the  animal,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  this  vitiated  atmosphere 
all  night,  is  often  attacked  ? or  if  glanders  .and  farcy  should  occasionally  break 
out  in  such  stables  ? 

“ It  has  been  ascertained,  by  chemical  experiment,  that  the  urine  of  the  horse 
contains  in  it  an  exceedingly  large  quantity  of  hartshorn ; and  not  only  so,  but  that, 
influenced  by  the  heat  of  a crowded  stable,  and  possibly  by  other  decompositions 
that  are  going  forward  at  the  same  time,  this  ammoniacal  vapour  begins  to  be 
rapidly  given  out  almost  immediately  after  the  urine  is  voided.  When  disease 
begins  to  appear  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  ill-ventilated  places  is  it  won- 
derful that  it  should  rapidly  spread  among  them,  and  that  the  plague-spot  should 
be,  as  it  were,  placed  in  the  door  of  such  a stable  ? When  distemper  appears  in 
spring  or  in  autumn,  it  is  in  very  many  cases  to  be  traced  first  of  all  to  such  a 
pest-house.  It  is  peculiariy  fatal  there.  The  horses  belonging  to  a small 
establishment,  and  rationally  treated,  have  it  comparatively  seldom,  or  have  it 
lightly ; but,  among  the  inmates  of  a crowded  stable,  it  is  sure  to  display  itself, 
and  there  it  is  most  of  all  fatal.  The  experience  of  every  veterinary  surgeon, 
and  of  every  large  proprietor  of  horses,  will  corroborate  this  statement.  Agricul- 
turists should  bring  to  their  stables  the  common  sense  which  directs  them  in 
the  usual  concerns  of  life ; and  should  begin,  when  their  pleasures  and  their 
property  are  so  much  at  stake,  to  assume  that  authority,  and  to  enforce  that 
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obedience,  to  the  lack  of  which  is  to  be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  bad  stable- 
management  and  horse  disease.  Of  nothing  are  we  more  certain  than  that  the 
majority  of  maladies  of  the  horse,  and  those  of  the  worst  and  most  fatal  character 
are^  directly  or  indirectly  to  be  attributed  to  the  unnatural  heat  of  the  stable,  and 
the  sudden  change  of  the  animal  from  a high  to  a low,  or  from  a low  to  a high 
temperature.” 

82.  STALLS. For  ordinary-sized  horses,  the  stall  should  be 

6 feet  wide  * but  5 feet  6 inches  in  width  is  sufficient  for  ponies,  or 
horses  of  small  size.  The  principal  object  is  having  the  stall  of  a 
■proper  width,  neither  more  nor  less  than  what  is  wanted,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  so  wide  that  the  horse  can  turn  himself  round 


in  it,  nor  so  narrow  as  to  give  him  insufficient  accommodation,  and 
cramp  him. 

According  to  this  calculation,  the  width  of  the  stall  being  6 feet, 
and  the  width  of  the  stable  i8  feet,  an  average  height  of  13  feet 
will  give  the  dimensions  proper  to  each  horse. 

83.  LOOSE  BOXES.— Loose  boxes  should  be  attached  to  every 
stable  where  any  number  of  horses  are  kept,  and  although  a loose 
box  often  adjoins  the  ordinary  stalls  in  many  well-arranged  stables, 
they  are  better  situated  at  a distance,  when  practicable,  in  case  an 
animal  may  have  a contagious  disease  ; and  sick  horsss  are  better 
away  from  the  healthy  ones. 

A loose  box  is  preferable  to  a stall  in  many  cases,  but  the  room 
they  take  up  is  against  their  common  use.  For  a young  horse  that 
is  only  partially  worked,  or  for  a sick  animal,  a loose  box  is  in- 
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valuable,  where  the  inmate  can  lie  down  comfortably,  and  for 
spirited  animals,  which  chafe  under  the  confinement  of  too  narrow 
space.  Working  farm  horses  do  well  enough  in  stalls ; but  hunters 
and  riding  horses  are  better  in  a loose  box,  which  is  also  absolutely 
indispensable  for  an  ailing  animal. 

The  doors  should  be  made  to  slide  along  outside,  instead  of  being 
hung  upon  hinges,  and  as  fresh  air  is  often  necessary,  and  always 
desirable,  a rail  or  bar-door  is  very  appropriate ; but  half-doors 
should  be  avoided. 
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84.  MANGERS.— The  advantage  of  manger-feeding  is  now  so 
well  understood  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  recommend  its 
invariable  use. , When  chaff  is  given  with  corn  and  beans,  the 
horse  is  compelled  to  chew  his  food,  for  while  grinding  the  chaff 
down,  the  same  office  is  performed  thoroughly  for  the  corn,  which 
is  not  hotted,  as  it  often  is  when  given  alone,  by  animals  that  eat 
their  corn  ravenously.  Where  hay  is  given  in  racks,  which  is 
looked  upon  as  being  quite  the  orthodox  method  by  a great 
many  people,  a good  deal  of  it  is  pulled  down  and  trampled  under 
foot,  and  there  is  much  waste  in  consequence ; and  although 
many  horses  will  pick  up  and  eat  afterwards  much  that  they  have 
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pufled  down,  the  food  will  have  become  dirty,  and  have  received 
a certain  amount  of  contamination,  and  is  not  then  in  proper  con- 
dition for  the  horse  to  eat.  It  is,  therefore,  both  a more  extravagant 
method  of  feeding,  and  not  nearly  so  efficacious  as  that  of  manger- 
feeding, by  which,  longer  time  being  taken  in  the  mastication  of  the 
food,  the  animal  is  considerably  benefited. 

85.  RACKS.— If  racks,  are  used,  there  should  be  no  openings 
above  them.  In  some  stables,  where  a large  number  of  horses  are 
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kept  standing  in  a row,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  entire 
board  that  is  nearest  the  wall  of  the  floor  of  the  loft  above,  either 
removed,  or  made  to  lift  up  and  down  like  a flap,  which  has  been 
taken  away  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  so  as  to  allow  the  racks  to 
be  quickly  filled  from  the  loft.  In  badly-arranged  stables,  where 
there  is  deficient  ventilation,  the  foul  air  passes  through  the  hay  in 
the  racks  and  ascends  above,  and  its  aroma  and  sweetness  are  thus 
destroyed. 

86.  HAY-LOPTS.— It  will  thus  be  found  more  advantageous  to 
the  health  of  the  horse,  inasmuch  as  his  food  will  be  sweeter  and 
more  appetising,  to  have  as  little  open  communication  as  possible 
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between  the  hay-loft  and  the  stable,  the  space  which  is  often  left 
for  access  to  one  and  the  other  being  best  closed  with  a trap-door. 
Of  course,  a lazy  man  will  not  like  the  trouble  of  opening  it,  and 
think  it  somewhat  hard  that  he  is  compelled  to  do  so ; but  if  the 
horse’s  health  is  to  be  the  first  consideration,  these  points  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

87.  BEDDING-. — Clean,  dry  straw  should  be  always  used  for 
bedding,  and  the  straw  not  be  made  to  do  duty  too  often.  It  is  not 
enough  to  remove  the  dung  with  a fork  and  lightly  shake  up  the 
wet  litter  that  is  soaked  with  urine,  for  the  horse’s  coat  cannot  well 
avoid  receiving  a certain  amount  of  contamination  from  a dirty 
bed  when  he  lies  down,  the  strong  fumes  which  arise  from  wet 
litter  often  injuriously  affecting  a horse’s  sight,  which  suffers  from 
the  volatile  alkali  that  is  e.xuded ; and  where  there  is  any  inclina- 
tion to  defective  sight,  foul  litter  is  very  likely  to  confirm  it. 

88.  LITTER.— A good  deal  is  often  said  about  the  use  of  litter 
contrary  opinions  frequently  prevailing  as  to  the  propriety  of  allow- 
ing horses  to  stand  upon  it  during  the  day.  It  is  considered  only 
as  a matter  of  course  by  many  of  the  best  stablemen  that  the 
litter  be  removed  in  day  time ; but  these  hard  and  fast  lines  arc 
not  always  to  be  preserved,  for  circumstances  will  often  modify 
the  necessity  for  following  opposite  plans. 

The  arguments  used  in  favour  of  allowing  the  litter  to  lie  on  the 
floor  of  the  stable  during  the  day  are,  that  it  entices  the  horses 
to  lie  down,  which  is  desirable  when  they  are  in  constant  and  severe 
work ; and  also  when  the  stable  is  roughly  and  unevenly  paved,  it 
prevents  the  horses’  feet  from  being  hurt  by  the  aforesaid  uneven- 
ness. 

The  arguments  against  its  use,  which  are  generally  looked  upon  as  stronger 
than  those  in  its  favour,  are,  that  the  horses  are  apt  to  eat  it,  which  often  proves 
unwholesome.  It  also  retains  the  urine,  the  acrid  salts  of  which  impregnate  the 
air  as  they  ascend,  and  injuriously  affect  the  eyes. 

Standing  on  litter  constantly  also  causes  the  legs  of  horses  to  swell,  which  is 
proved  to  demonstration  to  be  the  fact,  as  the  swellings  subside  and  the  legs 
return  to  their  proper  size  immediately  the  litter  is  taken  away. 

Another  objection  to  horses  standing  upon  litter  continually  is,  that  when  they 
are  out  upon  the  hard  road  they  feel  the  difference  very  plainly,  and  are  more 
likely  in  consequence  to  become  tender-footed.  The  warmth  and  moisture,  too. 
of  the  litter  are  very  likely  to  occasion  cracked  and  swelled  legs.  If  for  specific 
reasons  it  is  considered  necessary  to  allow  the  litter  to  lie  on  the  floor  of  the 
stable  all  day,  those  who  have  recourse  to  the  plan,  which  is  considered  so  highly 
objectionable  by  many,  should  take  care  to  have  it  changed  as  often  as  it  becomes 
soiled  or  wet ; wet  litter  being  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  and  occasions  of 
blindness. 

_ There  are  other  very  serious  objections  to  allowing  litter  to  remain  all  day,  as 
It  is  apt  to  occasion  contracted  feet,  the  horn  having  a natural  inclination  to  con- 
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tract  inwards  and  towards  the  heat  which  the  litter  furnishes,  keeping  them  dry 
as  well  as  hot,  moisture  being  one  of  the  best  preventatives  to  contraction,  which 
the  bare,  moist  ground  would  otherwise  furnish.  When  the  floor  of  the  stable  is 
bricked,  the  horses’  feet  are  kept  nice  and  cool  by  all  the  litter  being  removed, 
and  the  bricks  in  summer  time  being  kept  watered,  which  will  be  found  an 
excellent  plan,  and  from  which  the  horses  will  derive  great  benefit. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  to  use  a little  straw  behind,  as  the  horses  are  apt  to  kick  up 
the  bricks  with  their  hinder  feet,  which  strewing  a little  litter  prevents,  as  well  as 
sucks  up  the  moisture  of  the  urine,  that  is  often  detrimental  to  the  hinder  feet, 
which  are  more  likely  to  suffer  from  thrushes  than  contraction. 

The  balance,  therefore,  is  decidedly  against  allowing  horses  to  stand  all  day 
upon  litter,  though  in  some  stables,  where  these  results  are  not  understood,  litter 
may  be  seen  all  day  covering  the  floor  of  the  stable,  and  the  horses'  feet  getting 
hot  thereby,  while  the  stableman,  anxious  to  attend  properly  to  his  horses,  has 
their  hoofs  stuffed  up  with  moist  cow-dung  to  keep  them  cool,  when  if  the  litter 
was  all  taken  away  the  object  in  view  would  be  effected  at  once. 

89.  RETURNING-  TO  THE  STABLE. — Although  it  is  not  com- 
monly known  amongst  grooms  and  illiterate  persons  who  have  to 

do  with  horses,  yet  it  is  the 
fact  that  a horse  coming 
out  of  a cool  atmosphere 
and  passing  into  the  hot 
one  of  a heated  stable,  will 
take  cold  therefrom  nearly 
as  easily  as  going  out  of  a 
hot  stable  into  the  cold  air; 
the  recognised  principle  in 
these  matters  being,  that  a 
horse  should  return  to  his 
Corn  Bin,  stable  with  his  skin  nearly 

of  the  temperature  of  the 
stable.  But  if  the  horse,  on  his  return  from  a journey,  comes  home 
very  hot,  he  ought  not  to  be  tied  up  by  the  bridle  at  the  stable- 
door  till  he  gets  cool,  which  is  very  often  done,  but  should  be 
walked  about  till  he  is  cool,  but  not  cold. 

The  feet  and  legs  in  dirty  weather  may  be  washed  and  carefully 
picked  ; but  unless  they  are  rubbed  quite  dry  afterwards,  it  is  better 
not  to  wash  them  at  all,  in  contradistinction  to  the  plan  of  some 
others,  who  think  they  are  doing  an  animal  a considerable  service 
by  throwing  sundry  buckets  of  water  over  his  feet  and  legs,  and 
leaving  them  to  dry  of  themselves ; the  safest  plan  being  to  rub  off 
the  loose  dirt  with  a soft  broom,  and  afterwards  wisp  them  till 
they  are  dry,  after  which  curry-comb  or  rub  off  the  dust  entirely. 
If  this  were  always  attended  to,  maladies  would  frequently  be 
avoided  that  now  commonly  occur. 
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90.  STABLE  CLOTHING.— Sufficient  stable  clothing  is  a very 
necessary  adjunct  to  efficient  stable  management,  which  guards  the 
horse  against  chills,  and  can  be  made  the  means  of  regulating  the 
heat  supplied  to  the  animal’s  frame.  A loose  box  is  always  a great 
desideratum  in  connection  with  a stable  and  its  furniture,  for  not 
only  to  a sick  horse,  but  to  one  fresh  from  grass,  a lame  one,  or  a 
tired  one,  the  loose  box  is  invaluable. 

91.  STABLE  EOtrTINE,  AND  ATTENTION  TO  THE  FEET 
OP  HORSES.— Amongst  the  variousjobs  that  make  up  the  sum  and 
substance  of  stable  routine,  there  is  nothing  more  necessary  to  be  ' 
observed  than  the  feet  of  horses,  which  ought  to  be  objects  of  parti- 
cular attention  always  to  every  careful  groom.  Each  morning,  as 
part  of  the  regular  stable  routine,  the  feet  should  be  carefully 
picked  and  examined,  so  that  it  may  be  seen  whether  the  shoes  are 
fast,  and  their  condition ; whether  the  clenches  are  not  raised,  so 
as  to  cut  the  horse,  and  that  the  heels  do  not  press  on  the  foot. 

Whether  the  shoes  are  worn  out  or  not,  they  ought  to  be  taken 
off  once  in  three  weeks,  when  the  feet  grow  fast,  to  see  if  the  hoof 
requires  some  attention.  Immediately  the  horse’s  hoof  becomes 
too  high,  it  begins  to  contract,  and  in  hot  weather,  especially  if  the 
feet  are  of  a hot  and  dry  description,  they  should  be  stopped  every 
night ; cow-dung,  or  even  horse-dung,  being  far  better  than  clay, 
that  is  used  by  some  persons,  which  gets  dry  comparatively  soon, 
and  the  former  is  improved  by  havin'g  a small  quantity  of  tar 
mixed  with  it. 

The  litter  should  be  removed  from  beneath  the  fore  feet  the  first 
thing  in  the  moi'ning,  and  if  the  feet  of  the  horse  should  have  a 
tendency  to  crack,  or  to  be  naturally  dry  and  hard,  it  will  be  found 
an  excellent  plan  to  wet  the  stall,  as  mentioned  before ; or,  better 
still,  wrap  some  pieces  of  cloth  that  have  been  dipped  in  water 
around  the  hoofs,  and  each  time  the  animal  is  exercised,  the  feet 
should  be  carefully  picked.  ^ 

When  the  horse  has  taken  a long  journey,  it  will  be  found  a 
good  plan  to  take  off  the  shoes  and  turn  him  into  a loose  box,  with 
plenty  of  litter  under  him,  which  will  have  the  effect  of  quickly 
recovering  the  feet,  that  may  suffer  from  tenderness  alone,  without 
actually  being  the  seat  of  disease. 

92.  THE  HEAT  OP  THE  STABLE  APPECTING  NEW 
COMERS.— The  heat  of  a stable  is  always  found  to  have  a very 
material  effect  upon  new  comers,  especially  horses  that  have  been 
turned  out  at  grass ; and  it  will  be  found  the  best  plan  to  accus- 
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tom  these,  by  different  stages,  to  the  confinement  of  the  stable  by 
putting  them  first  into  a shed,  and  gradually  bringing  them  into  work 
and  the  stable  by  degrees,  as  these  sudden  changes  have  a great 
effect  upon  the  constitution  of  the  horse.  To  these  new  comers 
the  temperature  of  the  stable  will  be  a very  vital  matter,  and  care 
should  be  taken  to  regulate  it  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tion before  given  as  nearly  as  possible,  which,  of  course,  must  be 
read  conditionally,  for  when  the  heat  is  intense  and  the  thermo- 
meter stands  very  high  in  the  shade,  it  will  not  be  in  the  power  of 
the  stable-keeper  to  reduce  it  beyond  a certain  standard,  and  in 
such  cases  the  advisability  of  keeping  out  fresh  horses  from  a hot 
stable  that  have  been  accustomed  to  the  open  air  and  to  roam  about 
in  the  open  meadows,  will  be  very  apparent.  Even  the  warmth  of 
a stable,  however,  may  be  made  conditional  upon  the  amount  of 
ventilation  to  horses  that  habitually  are  kept  in  it ; for  they  will  do 
better  in  one  stable  several  degrees  warmer  than  another  that  is 
badly  ventilated,  or  is  subject  to  cold  draughts,  which  should  always 
be  prevented.  Animals  always  thrive  well  enough  in  a warm  stable 
that  is  well  ventilated ; but  to  working  horses  that  come  out  of  a 
hot  atmosphere  into  a cold  one,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  danger 
to  be  guarded  agamst. 

93.  CLEANING;  SAL  AMMONIAC  TO  BE  MADE  IN  STABLES. 
— Of  the  necessity  of  thoroughly  cleaning  out  the  stable  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak,  for,  a'fe  before  mentioned,  the  sight  of  horses 
sometimes  becomes  affected  from  the  ammonia  thrown  off  by  the 
urine  and  dung.  As  a proof  of  the  powerful  influence  it  exerts,  if 
dishes  of  salt  are  placed  in  various  parts  of  a stable  that  has  been 
closed  up  for  some  hours,  in  which  several  horses  are  kept,  the 
salt  will  fix  the  ammonia  arising  from  the  urine  and  dung,  and  con- 
vert the  common  salt  into  sal  ammoniac,  which  in  itself  becomes  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce,  and  it  may  be  preserved  in  this  form 
if  put  into  glass  bottles  and  stoppered  down. 

A dish  of  salt,  indeed,  might  often  well  be  made  use  of  to  test  the  condition  of 
a stable  as  to  its  ammoniacal  fumes,  for  when  the  salt  is  fully  saturated  with 
ammonia,  it  will  effervesce,  and  will  thus  have  been  converted  into  sal  ammoniac 
as  aforesaid.  Nothing  could  illustrate  more  plainly  than  this  little  experiment 
the  condition  of  close,  ill-ventilated  stables,  and  the  nature  of  salt  for  attract- 
ing and  fixing  ammonia ; and  it  may  easily  be  seen  how  these  floating 
ammoniacal  fumes  are  calculated  to  injure  the  health  of  horses  through  more 
ways  than  otie,  though  hot  stables  are  advocated  even  in  the  present  day  by  some 
writers,  who  say  they  prefer  the  former  to  a draughty  one,  where  there  are  cold 
currents  of  air.  The  latter,  indeed,  ought  equally  to  he  guarded  against,  but  we 
incidentally  refer  to  this  subject  again,  in  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  perfect 
and  thorough  cleanliness. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 

HARNESS,  GROOMING,  AND  EXERCISE. 

Harness  — Saddles  — Stirrups  — Girths  —Saddle-cloths  — Horse-cloths  — Head- 
Utensils,  &c.— Management  of  the  Horse— Grooming 

—Washing  Horses'  Legs— Clipping  and  Singeing— Exercise— The  Return 

Irom  Grass— Turning  out  to  Grass- The  Paddock— Physicking. 

94.  HARNESS.— Harness  should  always  be  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion and  quality,  and  cheap  and  indifferent  harness  should  never 
be  used,  which  is  apt  to  give  way  when  any  severe  strain  is  put 
upon  it,  and  the  user  has  to  rely  upon  it  the  most.  Old,  jobbish, 
vamped-up  harness  is  often  bought  by  people  fond  of  bargains,  the 
consequence  being  that  a horse  is  sometimes  let  down,  or  a trace 
breaks  at  a critical  moment,  and  an  awkward  accident  is  occa- 
sioned. On  this  account  second-hand  harness,  when  bought, 
should  always  be  subject  to  a strict  scrutiny,  and  be  well  tested 
before  it  is  made  use  of. 

Good  harness  is  somewhat  expensive  at  the  first  set  off,  but  if  of 
the  first  quality  and  kept  in  good  condition,  it  will  last  for  a long 
time,  and  any  part  that  shows  signs  of  wearing  should  be  carefully 
renewed  without  loss  of  time. 

A set  of  single  harness  will  cost  from  to  ;fi6,  and  double 
harness  from  £25  to  ;^35,  according  to  the  amount  of  ornamenta- 
tion in  the  shape  of  brass  or  German  silver  that  is  placed  upon  it. 

The  collar  is  a most  important  part  to  look  to,  which  should  be 
always  deep  enough  to  prevent  the  horse’s  shoulders  from  suffer- 
ing, the  usual  way  to  test  a fit  being  to  lift  the  horse’s  head  up  to 
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the  height  he  usually  carries  it  when  going  along,  sufficient  space 
being  left  to  insert  the  hand  comfortably  between  the  collar  and 

the  horse.  ^ 

95.  SADDLES.— Saddles  for  riding  horses  are  made  of  various 

sizes  and  weight,  some  people  preferring  plain  flaps,  and  others 
padded  ones.  To  the  majority  of  riders  the  padded  flaps  are  found 
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the  most  convenient,  as  the  knee  is  kept  more  firmly  in  its  place, 
and  the  leg  is  consequently  maintained  in  firmer  position  at  those 
times  when  the  horse  has  occasion  to  exert  himself  somewhat 
violently,  as  in  jumping  in  hunting,  or  when  the  rider  has  to 
recover  a stumbling  horse. 

Accomplished  horsemen  can  no  doubt  ride  as  ryell  upon  a saddle 
with  plain  flaps  as  padded  ones,  but  most  people  find  there  is  an 
advantage  in  using  them  padded  and  these  consequently  are  to  be 
recommended. 
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The  saddle  should  be  sufficiently  long  and  broad  to  carry  the 
rider’s  weight  fairly  distributed  over  it,  so  that  an  equal  pressure  is 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  horse ; otherwise,  if  extra  weight  is 
thrown  upon  one  particular  part,  saddle-galls  will  be  produced, 
which  often  take  a long  time  to  cure  when  a horse  is  constantly 
ridden,  and  are  often  very  hard  to  get  rid  of. 

96.  STIRRUPS.— As  frightful  accidents  have  taken  place  at 
various  times  on  the  occasion  of  falls,  where  the  rider’s  foot  has 
hung  in  the  stirrups,  these  should  always  be  of  sufficient  size,  and 
not  too  small,  so  that  the  foot  may  be  quickly  and  easily  disen- 
gaged. The  best  saddles  are  made  with  spring  hars,  which  release 
the  stirrup-leather  when  an  accident  occurs,  and  these  should  be 
kept  oiled,  so  as  to  be  always  in  good  working  order,  and  to  be 
depended  upon.  The  leather  of  which  the  stirrups  are  made  should 
be  fine  grained,  of  close,  tough  texture,  as  strong  as  may  be,  with- 
out being  too  clumsy  and  heavy. 

97.  GIRTHS. — There  should  be  two  girths  to  every  saddle.  The 
most  approved  kind  in  use  in  the  hunting-field  is  the  Fitzwilliam 
girth,  one  broad  girth  being  used  with  two  buckles  at  each  end, 
which  is  put  on  first,  and  then  a narrower  one  over  it,  with  one 
buckle  at  each  end,  about  half  the  width  of  the  other.  When  this 
description  of  girth  is  not  made  use  of,  hut  the  ordinary  kind,  with 
a buckle  at  each  end,  two  girths  should  always  be  used. 

98.  SADDLE-CLOTHS. — When  a horse  returns  from  a long 
journey,  or  has  got  hot  in  his  work,  whatever  that  may  have  been, 
whether  the  hunting-field  or  not,  the  saddle  must  have  absorbed  a 
good  deal  of  moisture,  and  unless  it  is  carefully  wiped  and  cleansed, 
it  soon  becomes  hard,  and  not  in  a proper  condition  to  be  made 
use  of  by  those  who  value  their  horses,  and  study  their  comfort 
and  well-being,  for  without  care  the  saddle  will  remain  damp,  and 
if  put  on  in  that  condition  the  next  day,  the  horse  will  very  likely 
take  cold.  In  order  to  escape  this  risk,  it  is  advisable  to  wear  a 
cloth  beneath  the  saddle,  which  can  be  easily  dried,  and,  with  a 
little  care,  it  never  gets  hard. 

99-  HORSE-CLOTHS.— Horse-cloths  are  necessary  to  guard  the 
animals  from  cold  draughts  of  air,  and  are  often  in  a great  mea- 
sure useful  in  keeping  dust  from' their  coats.  Horses,  however,  are 
clothed  too  much  in  some  stables,  a single  sheet  being  sufficient 
in  summer  time,  one  good  woollen  rug  being  all  that  is  required  for 
winter. 

It  is  generally  considered  that  neither  hacks  nor  hunters  shnuld 
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have  head-cloths,  while  breast-cloths  are  supposed  to  be  positively 
injurious  by  many,  as  they  keep  that  part  warm  in  the  stable  which 
will  be  the  most  exposed  when  out  of  it,  meeting  the  full  current 
of  the  air;  and  the  use  of  breast-cloths  has  not  inaptly  been  compared 
to  the  effects  likely  to  ensue  from  a man’s  wearing  a muffler  round 
his  neck  indoors,  and  taking  it  off  when  he  goes  out. 

100.  HEAD-COLLARS.— A head-collar  should  be  supplied  to 
every  horse  standing  in  a stable,  to  which  are  attached  a couple  of 
reins  sufficiently  long  to  pass  through  the  two  rings  fixed  to  the 
manger.  In  order  to  keep  them  from  getting  twisted  or  entangled, 
a block  of  wood  should  be  attached  to  the  end,  sufficiently  heavy  to 

bring  it  down  to  the  ground,  but 
not  sufficiently  so  as  to  put  a sti'ain 
upon  or  confine  the  free  motion  of 
the  head  of  the  horse. 

With  an  unruly  horse  in  a stable, 
a head-collar  is  indispensable,  as 
he  can  be  secured  without  risk  or 
trouble  at  any  time. 

loi.  HALTERS.  — Hempen  hal- 
ters will  be  found  useful  to  lead 
horses  about,  without  having  re- 
course to  the  head-collkr,  and  no 
stable  should  be  without  a couple 
of  these. 


Wooden  Saddle  or  Harness  stable  Utensils : — In  addition  to  the 
Horse.  curry-comb,  body-brush,  water-brush,  and 

mane-comb,  there  should  be  a picltcr, 
which  is  a blunt  instrument  that  should  be  always  ready  at  hand  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  stones  and  grit  from  the  horses’  feet,  to  which  sharp 
pieces  of  flint  will  sometimes  be  found  attached,  as  well  as  the  loose  particles 
that  are  commonly  taken  up. 

A sponge  is  needed  to  dry  the  legs  after  washing,  which  should  never  be  left 
wet.  Leathers  and  rubbers  are  required  to  rub  the  liorse  down  after  he  returns 
from  his  work,  and  wipe  him  after  dressing. 

A singeing-lamp  and  pair  of  scissors  are  necessary  to  remove  the  long  hairs, 
which  often  give  the  horse  an  untidy  appearance. 

A wooden  box  should  be  provided  to  hold  the  stopping  of  cow-dung  mixed  with 
tar  for  the  horses'  feet,  and  there  should  be  a tin  can  to  hold  oil,  and  an  oil-brush 
to  oil  the  horses’  hoofs  before  leaving  the  stable  to  go  to  work. 

h.  pitch-fork  is  wanted  to  make  up  the  horses’  bed,  which  requires  to  be  equally 
spread  over  the  floor  of  the  stable,  and  for  the  purpose  of  removing  soiled  or 
dirty  litter,  while  a shovel  is  necessary  for  taking  up  the  more  solid  and  smaller 
particles  that  need  removal.  These  must  be  supplemented  by  a good  brick 
broom  or  two,  to  sweep  up,  and  make  all  clean  and  straight,  while  a manure- 
basket  must  needs  be  provided  for  the  removal  of  the  droppings,  which  should 
be  taken  away  as  soon  as  possible,  and  before  they  get  trodden  about,  which  not 
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only  causes  the  stable  to  be  much  dirtier,  but  makes  it  a more  difficult  matter  to 
clean  it, 

A stable  pail  is  required  for  water,  which  should  never  be  used  for  any  othrr 
purpose  ; and  a sieve  is  wanted  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  provender,  and 
separating  any  small  stones,  dirt,  or  other  objectionable  matter  from  it ; while  a 
quartern  and  a half-quartern  measure  should  always  be  at  hand  with  which  to 
measure  out  each  horse’s  allowance  of  food. 

102.  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  HORSE.— Punctuality  in  all 
the  daily  operations  appertaining  to  the  stable  shonld  be  strictly 
observed ; not  only  should  the  horse  be  watered  and  fed  at  regular 
times,  but  his  entire  management  should  be  conducted  upon  a 
system  of  thorough  routine. 

Stable  operations  ought  to  begin  at  the  latest  at  six  o’clock  a.m., 
and  in  fine  open  weather  the  door,  upon  the  first  entrance  of  the 
groom  or  stable-keeper,  should  be  left  open  to  admit  fresh  air ; and 
each  animal  should  receive  an  inspection  in  turn,  to  see  if  they  are 
all  right,  particularly  those  which  may  have  been  tied  up.  Some- 
times little  accidents  may  have  happened  during  the  course  of  the 
night — a shoe  cast,  or  the  first  signs  of  indisposition  may  be  ex- 
hibited by  an  animal — and  these  should  all  be  carefuUy  noted,  in 
order  that  necessary  remedies  may  be  applied  withont  loss  of 
time. 

The  horses  should  first  be  watered  and  fed,  and  while  they  are 
consuming  their  food  their  litter  shonld  be  turned  up,  and  the 
stalls  swept  and  cleansed  out  thoroughly. 

103.  GROOMING.— Good  grooming  to  the  stable  horse  is  highly 
necessary  and  essential,  the  use  of  the  brush  and  cnrry-comb  open- 
ing the  pores  of  the  skin,  and  promoting  circulation  of  the  blood, 
withont  which  the  horse  cannot  be  preserved  in  health,  and  good 
grooming  will  take  the  place  of  exercise  in  promoting  free  perspira- 
tion through  the  small  vessels  of  the  skin. 

Heat  will  have  the  same  effect,  and  thus  idle  grooms  like  a hot 
stable,  because  it  is  the  means  of  saving  them  a good  deal  of  trouble; 
but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  finally  of  the  constitution  of  the  horse. 
Too  much  grooming  is  not,  however,  required  for  the  farm  horse 
that  is  kept  constantly  at  work,  which  requires  mainly  to  have 
all  the  dirt  well  brushed  off,  too  much  grooming  in  his  case  being 
likely  to  render  his  skin  more  sensitive  to  the  weather.  The  dandriff 
which  accumulates  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  of  horses  which  are 
turned  out  altogether  acts  as  a protective  to  the  cold  winds,  and 
grooming  to  these  would  be  positively  prejudicial,  and  they  thrive 
best  when  let  alone  under  such  conditions.  Not  so,  however, 
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the  stabled  horse,  which  lives  in  an  artificial  state  ; and  grooming, 
when  it  can  be  avoided,  should  never  be  done  in  the  stable,  but 
in  an  adjoining  shed.  When  a horse  is  dressed  in  the  stable,  the 
dust  gets  amongst  the  hay  and  com,  falls  upon  the  other  horses, 
and  soils  the  appointments  of  the  stable. 

The  curry-comb  should  not  be  too  sharp,  nor  too  freely  used  to 
the  skin,  being  best  principally  made  use  of  in  cleansing  the  brush, 
for  some  horses  are  made  vicious  by  too  free  use  of  the  curry- 
comb when  too  hardly  applied,  which  they  dislike  exceedingly. 

When  the  coat  is  thin  in  autumn,  it  is  best  to  dispense  with  the  curry-comb 
altogether,  and  all  unnecessary  tickling  should  be  avoided.  Many  stupid  fellows 
tickle  a horse  till  he  becomes  restless  and  impatient,  and  then  chastise  him  for 
not  standing  still. 

Even  the  brushes  need  not  be  so  hard  as  they  are  sometimes  found,  a soft 
brush  with  more  pressure  being  just  as  efficacious  as  a hard  one  with  less.  The 
legs  should  be  rubbed  by  the  man  with  a wisp  of  straw  in  both  hands,  the 
friction  being  of  especial  benefit  to  a tired  horse,  causing  any  enlargement  of  the 
muscles  to  subside,  and  removing  stiffness  caused  by  extra  exertion,  the  legs  soon 
attaining  their  natural  condition,  and  causing  the  horse  to  be  speedily  refreshed, 
after  which  he  enjoys  his  food  and  rest. 

104.  WASHING  HORSES’  LEGS.— It  is  a good  thing  to  wash  the 
legs  of  horses  when  they  are  dirty,  but  not  to  drench  unmercifully 
with  cold  water  a horse  that  has  just  returned  from  the  work  he 
has  been  performing  tired  and  hungry,  and  allow  a considerable 
time  to  be  expended  over  the  operation.  It  is  quite  right  to  remove 
an  accumulation  of  mud  and  dirt  from  a horse's  legs  and  heels,  but 
this  should  be  done  as  quickly  as  possible,  warm  water  being  used 
for  the  purpose  in  winter,  and  cold  water  in  summer,  the  washing 
being  best  performed  with  a brush  and  a small  quantity  of  soap. 

The  water  should  be  pressed  out  with  coarse  towels  made  of 
“hessian”  or  packing-clotb,  that  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose; 
and  instead  of  rubbing  the  legs  dry  by  manual  labour,  the  quickest 
method  of  drying  them  is  to  put  on  a loose  bandage  as  high  as  the 
legs  have  been  wetted,  which  should  not  be  above  the  knees  unless 
actually  required.  The  natural  heat  of  the  horse’s  body  soon  causes 
the  legs  to  become  dry,  so  that  in  most  cases  the  groom  will  be 
able  to  remove  the  bandages  and  rub  down  the  legs  before  leaving 
for  the  night ; and  this  method  will  be  found  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  grease  or  cracked  heels,  which  sometimes  result  from  the 
legs  of  horses  being  exposed  to  dry  in  the  air  after  being  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water. 

Bandages  are  usually  made  about  4 yards  long  and  4 or  5 inches 
in  width,  the  corners  being  turned  down  and  stitched  at  one  end. 
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upon  which  are  fixed  tapes  for  tying.  For  cart  horses,  with  thick 
legs,  the  bandages  should  be  a yard  longer,  and  wider  in  width, 
6 inches  being  more  appropriate  than  the  width  named.  If  a horse 
returns  very  dirty,  as  well  as  being  hot  and  tired,  the  best  plan  is 
to  wash  him  all  over  with  tepid  water,  scraping  him  dry  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  then  clothing  him  up,  flannel  bandages  for  his' legs 
being  better  than  canvas.  In  warm  weather  this  may  be  done  out- 
side in  the  open  air,  and  a light  suit  of 
clothes  put  on,  for  which  fresh  ones  should 
be  substituted  when  he  is  dry  ; but,  in  cold 
weather,  the  horse  needs  to  Fe  washed  in  the 
stable,  and  warm  clothes  put  on  him  till  he 
is  dry,  which  must  then  be  changed. 

Washing  the  legs  of  horses  is  a very  neces- 
sary operation,  which,  if  neglected,  allows 
the  sand  and  dirt  to  get  fixed  in  the  wrinkles 
of  the  skin  about  the  joints,  which  sometimes 
becomes  raw,  and  sores  ensue,  which  are 
often  very  difficult  to  cure. 

105.  CLIPPING  AND  SINGEING.— About 
the  end  of  September  is  generally  considered 
the  best  time  for  singeing,  and  the  middle  or 
towards  the  end  of  October  for  clipping; 
but  much  depends  on  the  condition  of  the 
horse’s  coat  when  these  operations  should 
be  performed,  some  animals  shedding  their 
coats  much  earlier  than  others. 

It  requires  a practical  hand  to  clip  a 
horse  well,  which  is  done  with  a scissors  and 
comb,  and  is  a much  harder  task  to  perform 
than  singeing,  when  only  the  thin  hairs  have  to  be  taken  off  in 
winter,  which  is  done  either  with  a naphtha  lamp,  or  one  charged 
with  spirits  of  wine,  or  by  gas.  A good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion 
exists  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  these  systems,  singeing  upon 
the  whole  being  considered  the  best,  perhaps,  when  horses  aie 
not  afraid  of  the  flame,  which  many  are,  on  account  of  its  greater 
expedition,  in  the  minor  jobs  ; but  there  is  a clipping-machine  which 
has  been  used  of  late  years  that  does  the  work  very  well  and  ex- 
peditiously, and  is  preferred  by  many. 

Accidents  sometimes  happen  in  singeing,  the  skin  being  not  unfrequently 
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burned,  and  sometimes  the  mane  and  tail  are  disfigured ; and  where  a coat  has 
been  left  too  long,  or  is  of  a coarse  nature,  the  horse  should  be  clipped  first,  and 
then  afterwards  lightly  singed. 

Singeing  should  be  repeated  every  ten  days  or  a fortnight  till  the  coat  has 
done  growing,  which  will  thus  be  kept  short,  and  present  its  natural  colour. 
When  clipping  and  singeing  are  performed  the  condition  of  a horse  is  vastly  im- 
proved, and  he  is  much  more  vigorous  and  healthy  than  one  that  is  allowed  to 
keep  on  his  natural  winter  coat,  which  often  gets  wet  and  dirty,  the  animal  at  the 
same  time  being  dull  and  lifeless. 

The  operation  has  been  objected  to  as  an  artificial  one,  but  then  stabled  horses 
live  in  an  artificial  condition,  and  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  great  efficacy  and 
value.  Coughs  and  colds  are  much  more  common  amongst  undipped  horses 
than  clipped  ones,  and  a dry,  short  coat  for  the  horse  that  stands  in  a stable 
covered  with  a rug,  will  be  found  to  be  much  better,  and  more  conducive  to 
health,  than  a long,  uncut  one.  Horses  that  have  been  dull,  lifeless,  and  ailing, 
have  been  brought  round  into  vigorous  condition  in  many  instances,  immediately 
after  clipping,  and  have  done  their  work  with  an  apparently  much  smaller 
amount  of  exertion  than  before. 

The  horse  should  have  a gentle  sweat,  be  well  washed  and  rubbed  dry  after 
singeing,  and  then  be  clothed  up,  and  the  next  day  he  will  be  found  re.ady  for  his 
usual  work,  which  he  will  do  in  a brisker  manner  than  before  the  operation  was 
performed. 

io6.  EXERCISE. — Regular  exercise  is  very  essential  for  keeping 
horses  in  health,  as  it  enlarges  the  muscles,  and  removes  from 
them  the  fat  which  gets  into  their  interstices  when  well  fed,  and 
very  much  confined  to  a stable.  A stable-fed  animal  needs  to  have 
a couple  of  hours’  exercise  daily,  if  he  is  to  be  kept  free  from  dis- 
ease and  in  perfect  health  and  working  condition,  exercise  pro- 
moting vigour  and  strength,  when,  if  he  is  kept  idle  in  the  stable 
tor  two  or  three  days  out  of  the  week,  his  health  will  inevitably 
suffer. 

Young  horses  require  more  exercise  than  old  ones,  and  the  amount 
of  exercise  given  should  be  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  horse. 
Its  method  also  should  be  consistent ; they  should  first  be  walked 
for  some  little  distance,  then  gently  trotted,  and  in  the  case  of 
hunters  and  racers,  may  be  moderately  galloped  ; but  this  should 
take  place  about  the  middle  of  the  period  of  exercise,  for  the  horse 
ought  always  to  be  brought  in  cool  to  the  stable  on  his  return. 
Sometimes  grooms,  when  exercising,  gallop  their  horses  one  against 
the  other,  and  in  this  way  the  animal  gets  perhaps  more  severe  exer- 
cise in  one  hour’s  probation  with  the  groom  than  he  does  in  a week's 
work  with  the  owner,  and  it  has  been  recommended  to  always  make 
servants  ride  to  exercise  on  a slavering  bit  made  very  thick,  and  not 
allow  them  to  use  a very  thin  snaffle. 

Careless  grooms  very  often  heat  their  horses  very  much  during 
the  period  allotted  to  exercise,  a horse  being  afterwards  washed  on 
his  return  with  cold  water,  that  is  allowed  to  dry  at  leisure,  so  that 
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the  combined  heat  and  moisture  encourage  a determination  of  blood 
to  the  legs,  occasioning  swelling,  and  often  grease. 

107.  THE  RETURN  FROM  GRASS. — When  a horse  has  been 
turned  out  to  grass  and  returns  home,  he  should  not  have  dry  hay 
and  corn  placed  before  him  without  limitation,  when  the  object  is  to 
get  him  into  proper  condition ; but  the  corn  should  be  given  rather 
sparingly,  and  even  the  hay  in  moderation,  it  being  the  best  plan  to 
moisten  the  latter  by  sprinkling  with  water,  and  give  only  a small 
quantity  of  corn  mixed  with  bran  and  mashed.  Good  sound  hay  and 
carrots,  sliced,  without  any  corn  at  all,  make  capital  food  for  a horse 
returning  from  grass,  for  the  first  fortnight.  Bran  mashes,  also  given 
alone,  to  produce  a gentle  relaxation  of  the  bowels,  promote  con- 
dition, and  prevent  the  coat  from  setting,  and  the  sldn  from  be- 
coming hidebound.  The  hasty  change  from  green  food  to  dry  pre- 
vents the  horse  from  getting  into  proper  condition,  and  sometimes 
brings  on  disorders,  such  as  chronic  cough,  surfeit,  &c.  After  ten 
days  or  so,  a mild  dose  of  physio  should  be  given,  strong  purging 
medicines  being  unnecessary  if  the  bowels  have  been  kept  open. 

No  horse  should,  however,  be  brought  up  at  once  from  grass  and 
be  put  into  a hot  stable,  but  should  be  first  placed  in  a loose  box, 
barn,  or  other  cool  place,  and  for  the  first  three  or  four  days  some 
green  meat  should  be  given  to  him,  if  it  is  procurable. 

108.  TURNING  OUT  TO  GRASS. — klany  owners  of  horses  who 
have  turned  their  horses  out  to  grass,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a sum- 
mer's run  thereon,  have  been  highly  dissatisfied  with  their  appear- 
ance when  they  have  returned  in  August,  looking  thin  and  poor,  and 
thoroughly  out  of  condition.  This  result  is  occasioned  by  a too  pro- 
tracted run.  With  hunters  especially,  there  are  few  horses  that  have 
not  suffered  somewhat  during  the  hunting  season  with  their  legs  and 
feet,  and  to  them  there  is  nothing  so  refreshing  as  to  have  their 
shoes  taken  off  and  be  turned  out  to  grass  early  in  May,  when  the 
ground  is  cool,  and  the  springing  grass,  laden  with  cool  moisture,  is 
very  efficacious  in  removing  sprains  or  any  enlargement;  taldng 
enough  exercise;  and  when  it  suits  them,  in  getting  their  food  in  the 
natural  manner. 

A horse  requires  no  physicking  at  that  time,  as  the  grass  acts  as  a 
gentle  aperient,  which  carries  off  various  little  humours,  the  result 
of  dry  food  and  partial  confinement,  and  the  breathing  of  an  arti- 
ficial atmosphere ; and  the  good  that  is  done  to  him  is  shown  in  the 
legs  when  they  have  been  swollen,  or  enlarged,  soon  assuming  their 
proper  proportions,  their  roundness  being  fined  down  and  all  the 
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muscles  and  tendons  being  established  in  perfect  vigorous  con. 
dition. 

Nothing  is  calculated  to  do  so  much  good  to  a. horse  as  turning  him  out  n the 
spring,  but  the  condition  of  matters  alters  very  much  as  the  summer  advances. 
The  grass  gets  dry,  and  loses  its  succulent  and  aperient  quality,  while  the  ground, 
instead  of  being  soft  and  moist,  is,  perhaps,  baked  hard,  and  made  hot  by  a 
summer  sun,  beneath  whose  rays  a host  of  flies  of  various  kinds  torment  the 
poor  horse  all  day  long,  w-hich  stamps  with  his  feet,  and  runs  about  to  rid  himself 
of  the  pests  which  plague  him  : stamping  his  feet  upon  the  hard  ground,  while 
his  legs,  which  have  been  previously  recovered  and  got  in  sound  condition,  are 
very  likely  inade  as  bad  as  ever.  Such  is  often  the  result  with  a horse  left  out 
at  grass  during  the  entire  summer,  so  that  by  the  end  of  it  he  comes  back  to  the 
stables  quite  out  of  condition. 

To  avoid  these  results,  let  him  enjoy  to  the  full  the  months  of  May  and  June, 
but  when  the  ground  becomes  hard,  and  the  flies  make  their  appearance  upon 
the  scene,  he  is  then  best  taken  away.  By  that  time  he  will  have  derived  the 
benefits  to  be  had  from  the  change,  without  being  exposed  to  the  disadvantages 
that  afterwards  ensue  from  a too  long  run  at  grass. 

log.  THE  PADDOCK. — A paddock  is  almost  a necessary  adjunct 
where  there  are  many  horses,  and  especially  for  colts  when  the 
breaking  is  performed  at  home ; and  a small  paddock,  at  all  events, 
may  be  more  easily  obtained  than  fields  to  be  placed  at  the  sendee 
of  horses.  Contraction  of  the  feet  very  often  occurs  to  young 
horses  at  training,  and  this  will  be  in  a great  measure  avoided  by 
the  use  of  a nice  shady  paddock  with  good  turf.  If  the  colt  is 
turned  out  into  this  for  an  hour  or  two  each  morning,  and  the  same 
time  each  evening,  the  middle  of  the  day  being  devoted  to  his 
hreaking-in  education,  he  will  gradually  be  preparing  himself  for 
the  alteration  in  his  diet  which  will  ultimately  have  to  take  place ; 
eating  his  hay  in  the  night,  and  picking  up  a little  grass  during  the 
time  he  is  in  the  paddock,  the  little  change  making  him  relish  his 
corn  when  he  gets  it. 

For  an  over-worked  or  tired  horse,  or  one  that  is  a little  ailing, 
if  his  disorder  is  of  such  a nature  as  may  be  benefited  by  turning 
out,  a paddock  is  often  found  to  be  invaluable.  The  gentle  exercise 
that  is  taken  by  the  horse  in  the  natural  manner  does  him  a great 
deal  of  good,  and  the  change  from  the  stable  may  be  made  highly 
beneficial  to  him. 

1 10.  PHYSICKING. — Physicking  horses  is  looked  upon  as  a regular 
thing  by  many,  and  as  quite  a matter  of  course  when  the  horse 
returns  from  grass  ; but,  as  described  under  that  heading,  bran 
mashes,  and  other  food  different  to  dry  corn  and  hay,  should  be 
given,  to  prepare  the  system  of  the  animal  for  the  change  of  diet 
that  he  will  experience,  but  the  method  of  administering  physic  is 
generally  far  too  summary. 
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A bran  mash  or  two  on  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  the 
nhvsic  is  given  is  not  enough.  The  horse  should  be  gradually 
orepared,  and  be  got  in  a proper  condition  to  receive  medicme,  and 
bran  mashes  should  be  given  first  until  the  dung  becomes  soft, 
when  the  action  of  the  physic  will  be  more  efficacious  eventually, 

and  a less  quantity  required.  . , , , 

Aloes,  perhaps,  is  the  safest  medicine  to  give,  though  some  people 
prefer  to  use  croton  made  up  into  a ball  with  linseed-meal.  From 
five  to  seven  drachms  of  aloes  is  a sufficient  dose  for  a horse 
when  this  has  been  done ; nine,  ten,  or  even  twelve  drachms,  which 

are  sometimes  given,  being  far  too  much. 

The  horse  should  have  a little  gentle  exercise  upon  the  day  when 
he  takes  his  physic,  but  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  operate  he  should 
not  be  moved  out  of  his  stall  till  it  has  ceased  to  act,  or  as  it  is 
technically  called,  has  become  “ set,”  three  days  rest  being  required 
by  every  horse  that  has  taken  a dose  of  physic,  to  enable  it  to 
overcome  the  languor  caused  to  the  system  by  its  operation. 

An  interval  of  a week  should  elapse  before  another  dose  is 
given,  and  as  much  mash  as  the  animal  cares  to  eat,  while  a little 
Ly  may  be  put  in  the  rack,  and  the  water  that  is  given  him  to 
drffik  should  have  the  chill  taken  off  it.  If,  however,  he  will  not 
drink  tepid  water,  it  is  better  to  let  him  have  cold  than  go  without, 
but  he  should  not  be  suffered  to  take  more  than  a quart  at  a time, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  drink  at  less  intervals  than  an  hour  each 
time,  if  he  is  inclined  to  do  so  oftener.  Barbadoes  aloes  are  the 
best  to  give  to  a horse. 

By  pursuing  this,  so  to  speak,  preparatory  method  of  dealing 
with  a horse  before  physic  is  given  to  him,  the  weakness  and 
languor  that  often  hang  about  a physicked  horse,  sometimes  for 
weeks  together,  will  in  most  cases  be  avoided.  ^ 

Linseed  oil  is  sometimes  given  as  a purgative,  and  is  a good  one 
to  use  when  it  is  efficacious,  but  it  is  often  uncerUm  in  its  achon, 
and  cannot  in  every  case  be  relied  on  to  perform  its  expected  office, 
and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  olive  oil.  Epsom  salts,  whic 
are  useful  enough  in  the  case  of  a bullock,  is  not  an  appropriate 
medicine  for  a horse,  who  will  require  at  least  a pound  to  a pound 
and  a half,  and  it  is  not  always  a safe  medicine  to  use,  while  castor 
oil  cannot  be  always  relied  on  in  its  effects,  and  is  considered  by 
many  an  unsafe  medicine  to  give  to  a horse,  though  reckoned 
amongst  the  most  harmless  in  human  cases,  being  mvanably  given 
to  young  children,  on  account  of  its  innocuous  qualities. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

FOOD  FOR  HORSES. 

The  Watering  of  Horses— Feeding-  Chaff— Oats— Beans— Peas— Bariev— Wheat 
—Bran— Oatmeal— Linseed— Linseed-cake— Hay— Maize,  or  Indian  Corn- 
Locust  Beans— Carrots— Potatoes— Swede  Turnips— Furze— Tares  or  Vetches 
— Rye-grass--Luceme  and  Sainfoin-Clover-Grass-Leading  Principles  of 


III.  THE  WATERING  OF  HORSES.— The  watering  of  horses 
is  often  done  in  a very  slovenly  and  careless  manner,  that  calls  for 
especial  notice.  All  horses  prefer  soft  water  to  hard,  and  it  is 
infinitely  more  wholesome  ; this  is  made  evident  by  the  relish  they 
■ show  for  a muddy,  chalky  pond  very  often.  While  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a good  plan  to  endeavour  to  make  horses  drink  warm  water 
upon  every  occasion,  it  is  yet  worse  to  give  them  water  fresh  from 
a pump  or  well,  which  is  very  commonly  done,  and  is  more  hurtful 
in  summer  than  in  winter  time,  as  the  water  is  comparatively  colder 
than  in  winter,  and  is  more  likely  to  do  a horse  harm  when  heated  by 
exercise.  Ibis  the  safer  plan  to  give  horses  that  drink  quickly  and 
immoderately  their  water  in  the  stable,  the  quantity  being  regulated 
by  the  amount  of  exercise  and  other  circumstances,  more  being 
needful  in  summer  when  the  e.xercise  has  been  somewhat  severe. 


A large  horse  will  ordinarily  require  rather  more  than  half  a pailful  three 
times  a day,  imd  at  night  time  a full  pail  should  be  given.  Broken  wind  is  often 
caused  by  galloping  horses  after  they  have  been  drinking;  nor  should  horsefL 
allowed  much  water  before  eating,  though  on  a journey,  when  a horse  is  veiy 
thirsty,  about  a couple  of  quarts  may  be  given  to  him,  and  then  be  fed,  and  the  rZ 
mainder  of  the  allotted  quantity  of  water  given  afterwards.  Keeping  the  horse  as 
much  as  possible  from  water,  from  the  supposition  that  his  wind  and  vigour  islm- 
proved  thereby,  is  amistake,  regularity  of  watering  being  of  the  utmost  importance ; 
and  to  spare  the  horse  the  sufferings  of  thirst,  especially  in  summer-time,  wate 
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should  always  be  supplied  at  least  three  times  a day.  Farm  horses  may  be  seen 
going  to  the  pond  and  drinking  without  restriction,  but  observation  has  shown 
that,  where  this  liberty  exists,  and  no  injurious  effects  are  found  to  arise  from  it, 
they  do  not  drink  so  much  in  the  course  of  a day  as  those  animals  which  are  de- 
barred access  to  water,  and  who  drink  greedily  when  hot  and  tired,  and  whenever 
the  water  is  presented  to  them.  They  will  then  plunge  their  heads  in  the  pail, 
and  perhaps  will  not  stop  till  they  have  drunk  the  whole  up,  unless  they  are  pre- 
vented by  its  being  forcibly  taken  away  from  them.  On  this  account  it  is  best  to 
have  the  stable  fitted  with  a small  water-tank,  from  which  the  horse  may  drink 
as  often  as  he  feels  inclined,  soft  water  always  being  given  in  preference  to 
hard,  which  often  produces  indigestion,  and  consequently  a staring  coat. 

1 12.  FEEDING. — The  custom  of  chaffing  the  hay  given  to  horses 
mixed  with  their  corn  is  now  universally  looked  upon  as  being  the 
best  mode  of  feeding,  for  when  hay  is  supplied  in  racks,  which  it 
may  be  expedient  to  do  upon  certain  occasions,  when  a little  sweet, 
fresh  hay  is  found  useful  to  tempt  the  horse’s  appetite  at  times,  yet 
upon  ordinary  occasions  a good  deal  of  the  hay  supplied  in  this 
way  is  habitually  wasted,  by  the  animal  pulling  down  upon  the 
ground  a good  portion,  which  is  trampled  under  foot  and  spoiled, 
in  his  search  for  the  sweetest  locks,  which  he  likes  to  eat  first,  and 
although  he  may  afterwards  pick  up  a good  deal  of  that  which  has 
been  cast  down  upon  the  ground,  a considerable  portion  of  it  must 
necessarily  become  spoiled  and  wasted. 

A quantity,  more  or  less,  of  chaffed  hay  or  straw  should  always 
be  given  with  corn,  which  causes  the  horse  to  grind  it  all  up  to- 
gether, mastication  and  digestion  both  being  assisted  by  the  use  of 
chaff.  Enlightened  farmers  are  mow  using  a great  deal  of  straw 
chaff,  which  forms  an  excellent  and  economical  food,  but  more 
especially  suited  for  the  consumption  of  oxen,  whose  stomachs  are 
much  more  capacious  than  those  of  horses,  and  which  want  filling 
with  bulky  food. 

Proper  feeding  may  be  justly  regarded  as  the  most  essential  part  in  the  care  of 
horses,  for  though  Nature  has  furnished  the  horse  with  but  a small  stomach, 
while  an  ox  has  four,  the  intestines  of  the  former  are  capacious,  which  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  horses  should  be  fed  frequently,  but  only  in  small  quantities 
at  a time.  The  bulkier  straw-chaff,  which,  to  obtain  the  elements  of  support 
must  be  eaten  in  greater  quantities,  is  therefore  not  so  good  as  hay  to  give  to 
working  horses,  but  on  economical  grounds,  and  for  mixing  with  concentrated 
food,  it  may  often  be  advantageously  employed.  The  horse  being  an  animal  in- 
tended for  speed,  he  would  be  incapable  of  making  those  severe  exertions  which 
he  is  occasionally  called  upon  to  perform,  the  distended  stomach  pressing 
against  the  diaphragm,  or  muscle  of  respiration,  and  thus  it  may  easily  be  seen 
how  improper  it  must  be  to  give  a running  horse  a pail  of  water,  or  load  his 
stomach  too  heavily. 

Straw-chaff  may,  however,  be  often  given  with  great  advantage  to  farm  horses 
when  fed  upon  roots,  which  should  always  be  pulped.  The  cheapest  food 
that  can  be  given  to  horses,  while  being  at  the  same  time  useful  to  the  animals’ 
bodily  economy,  is,  perhaps,  pulped  mangold  with  chaff.  A small  quantity  of 
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richer  food  in  addition  must  be  given  when  horses  do  a good  amount  of  work, 
and  the  pulped  roots  should  be  mixed  with  the  chaff  a day  or  two  before  they 
are  used.  Fermentation  then  takes  place,  and  the  food  is  sweeter,  and  more 
palatable  to  all  animals,  and  there  are  many  economical  contrivances  of  this 
kind  that  can  be  resorted  to,  which  will  materially  lessen  the  cost  of  the  keep  ot 
a number  of  animals  that  have  been  usually  fed  upon  hay  and  corn  only,  and  an 
occasional  feed  of  green  food. 

Good  sound  hay  will  always  be  esteemed  amongst  the  best  possible  food  for 
horses,  and  although  roots  may  often  be  given  with  advantage,  and  notably 
carrots,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  nutriment  contained  in  4J  cwts.  of 
carrots  is  only  equal  to  i cwt.  of  hay. 

In  North  Britain  the  custom  of  giving  steamed  roots  to  farm  horses  is  very 
much  approved  of  under  certain  conditions,  especially  in  the  case  of  old  horses 
whose  powers  of  mastication  have  become  impaired.  Steamed  Swedish  turnips 
and  potatoes  are  then  used,  mixed  with  oat  straw-chaff,  and  even  wheat-chaff, 
the  practice  being  to  give  this  description  of  food  from  the  middle  of  October  till 
the  end  of  May.  Four  ounces  of  common  salt  are  given  with  each  feed  of  steamed 
food,  about  a quarter  of  a bushel  of  wheat-chaff  being  used. 

Boiled  is  considered  preferable  to  steamed  food,  the  experience  of  persons  in 
Scotland  who  have  kept  large  numbers  of  horses  upon  steamed  and  boiled  food 
respectively,  showing  that  fewer  casualtifes  take  place  amongst  their  animals 
when  the  latter  is  mainly  used  than  with  the  former.  Where  a number  of  horses 
are  kept  upon  a farm,  the  annual  expenditure  on  their  account  amounts  to  a 
large  sum,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  reduce  this  item  whenever  it  is 
practicable. 

1 13.  CHAFF. — The  proper  proportion  of  hay  and  straw  to  be 

used  in  the  composition  of  chaff  for  horses  is  generally  considered 
to  be  two  trusses  of  clover  or  mea  low  hay  to  one  of  straw,  either 
wheat  or  oat  straw ; 8 lbs.  of  oats,  and  2 of  beans,  are  con- 

sidered also  to  be  the  proper  quantity  to  add  to  20  lbs.  of  chaff. 
Large  horses,  such  as  are  usually  employed  in  waggons,  may  per- 
haps require  40  lbs.  of  this  mixed  food  per  diem,  but  for  the 
ordinary  farm  or  carthorse,  about  36  lbs.  is  considered  sufficient. 
By  giving  chaff  and  corn  together,  the  horse  is  obliged  to  grind  his 
food,  and  properly  masticate  it  before  swallowing ; horses  which 
eat  greedily  often  swallowing  their  corn  entire,  which  may  be  seen 
in  the  dung,  and  which  consequently  does  not  do  them  the  good 
it  ought  to  do. 

Of  course  these  proportions  are  to  be  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances, some  persons  considering  the  proper  quantities  to  be  one 
part  oats,  one  part  hay,  and  two  straw,  but  this  method  of  feeding 
is  not  considered  good  enough  for  hunters,  or  horses  that  are  ex- 
pected to  put  out,  upon  occasion,  their  full  speed.  For  these  a 
liberal  supply  of  old  oats,  and  a moderate  allowance  of  hay  is 
considered  essential,  oats  ranking  highest  as  food,  though  any  kind 
of  grain  will  nourish  horses. 

114.  OATS. — The  varieties  of  oats  that  are  brought  into  the 
English  vnarket  are  now  very  numerous,  the  Potatoe  and  White 
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Scotch  oat  ranking  about  the  highest,  which  will  weigh  from  40  to 
46  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  are  rich  in  nutritive  matter.  The  common 
English  black  oats,  and  White  Tartai-y  oats,  which  are  used  in  large 
quantities,  for  feeding  horses,  seldom  weigh  more  than  36  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  and  are  consequently  very  inferior  to  the  others. 

It  is  generally  considered  the  best  plan  to  bruise  the  oats  that 
are  given  to  horses,  though  a strong  horse  in  his  prime  will  be  able 
to  masticate  his  food  readily  enough,  and  on  this  account  some 
writers  oppose  the  system  of  giving  oats  bruised  ; but  in  the  case  of 
old  horses  which  are  not  in  the  full  possession  of  their  masticating 
powers,  and  in  the  case  of  greedy  horses  that  bolt  their  food,  the 
giving  of  bruised  oats  is  certainly  preferable.  When  bruised  and 
used  with  chaff,  and  the  whole  shghtly  wetted,  the  horse  cannot 
very  well  separate  the  oats  from  the  chaff,  which  some  knowing 
ones  will  do,  and  the  whole  must  be  consequently  eaten  together. 
In  the  case  of  old  horses  which  cannot  digest  grain  easily,  and 
often  pass  it  whole,  the  operation  of  bruising  certainly  prepares  it 
for  more  easy  and  complete  digestion.  Old  oats  dissolve  more 
readily  in  the  stomach  than  new  ones,  which  are  more  difficult  to 
digest. 

115.  BEANS. — Beans  are  injurious  to  horses  when  given  alone, 
and  should  never  be  used  at  all  by  animals  that  are  not  working. 
They  may,  however,  be  given  to  great  advantage  when  mixed  with 
oats  and  other  grain,  and  should  always  be  crushed.  Beans  are 
heating  and  astringent  in  their  nature,  and  may  thus  often  be  given 
with  advantage  to  animals  liable  to  purge,  though  too  stimulating 
and  binding  by  themselves.  An  occasional  feed  of  beans  mixed 
with  his  other  food  will  often  be  found  very  serviceable,  and  im- 
prove the  stamina  and  spirit  of  the  working  horse. 

116.  PEAS. — Peas  are  not  so  heating  as  beans,  and  are  in  a 
slight  degree  more  nourishing,  while  they  are  at  the  same  time 
easier  of  digestion.  White,  or  Canadian  peas  are  considered  the 
best  kind  for  the  use  of  horses  by  some.  Peas  also  are  better 
crushed,  as  on  account  of  their  round  shape  they  are  apt  to  be 
swallowed  whole  at  times,  and  escape  the  grinding  to  which  it  is 
necessary  they  should  be  subjected.  It  is  not  considered  advisable, 
however,  to  give  peas  to  horses  that  are  required  to  maintain  their 
full  speed,  answering  better  with  horses  of  slow,  draught.  Some 
horses  will  eat  peas  very  greedily  whenever  they  get  the  chance, 
the  result  being  painfully  distended  stomachs,  which  have  some- 
time.'" actually  burst  when  they  have  become  fully  gorged  with  them. 
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whicti  is  to  be  as  much  guarded  against  as  the  meagrims,  or  staggers, 
caused  by  beans. 

117.  BAHLEY, — Barley  may  often  be  given  advantageously  to 
horses  when  mixed  with  other  food,  being  largely  used  on  the  Conti- 
nent as  horse-feed.  Barley  has  sometimes  been  given  to  horses  just 
recovering  from  sickness,  and  has  been  found  to  recruit  their  strength 
and  tempt  the  appetite.  It  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  mashes, 
hot  water  being  poured  upon  the  gi'ain,  and  the  vessel  kept  covered 
over  with  a cloth  for  half  an  hour  or  so.  In  this  form  it  is  easily 
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digestible,  and  promotes  the  kindly  assimilation  of  other  food,  in 
conjunction  with  which  it  may  be  used. 

118.  WHEAT. — -Wheat  is  occasionally  given  to  horses,  but  it  is 
not  a safe  grain  to  resort  to,  being  somewhat  difficult  of  digestion, 
and  apt  to  cake  in  the  stomach,  so  that  it  requires  to  be  bruised 
and  always  given  with  chaff,  when  resorted  to  by  farmers,  who 
sometimes  having  unmarketable  wheat  on  their  hands,  get  rid  of  it 
by  feeding  their  horses  with  it. 

A horse  should  not  be  allowed  to  drink  water  immediately  after 
eating  wheat,  and  at  first  it  should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  if 
the  necessity  should  arise  that  the  hordes  need  to  be  fed  upon 
wheat,  which  they  will  thrive  upon  after  having  become  accustomed 
to  it,  and  it  is  used  with  discretion. 
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119.  BRAN. — Bran,  as  a laxative,  is  often  given  to  the  inmates 
of  the  stable,  and  in  the  form  of  mashes  is  very  commonly  used. 
They  are  not,  however,  nutritive,  and  to  animals  suffering  from 
weakening  complaints  they  are  apt  to  prolong  a state  of  langour,  if 
administered  too  freely.  It  corrects  any  tendency  to  constipation, 
and  where  horses  work  hard,  and  are  liberally  fed  upon  corn,  it 
may  often  be  used  with  advantage  in  the  form  of  a mash  once  a 
week.  It  contains  about  the  saikje  proportion  of  nutritive  qualities 
as  barley,  but  is  indigestible  as  a food  given  by  itself,  although 
useful  in  correcting  a tendency  towards  constipation. 

120.  OATMEAL. — Oatmeal  is  not  so  much  used  in  the  stable  as 
it  deserves  to  be,  being  very  valuable  in  the  form  of  gruel  for  sick 
horses.  They  cannot  always  be  made  to  take  oatmeal  at  first,  but 
if  thin  gruel  is  put  into  a pail,  and  water  denied  to  them,  they  will 
soon  begin  to  drink  it,  and  get  even  to  relish  it.  About  a pint  of 
oatmeal  stirred  up  in  a pail  of  water,  from  which  the  chill  has  been 
taken  off,  is  a capital  drink  for  a tired  horse  that  has  done  his  work 
and  is  ready  to  take  his  rest  in  the  stable.  Oatmeal  and  water  is 
useful  as  an  injection,  and  is  often  administered  with  advantage  in 
cases  of  poisoning  or  violent  purging. 

121,  LINSEED. — Linseed  has  lately  been  a good  deal  employed 
in  feeding  farm  horses,  boiled  with  roots,  the  best  method  of  doing 
this  being  to  keep  it  in  a bag  by  itself,  so  as  not  to  let  it  get  mixed 
up  with  the  other  food  in  the  copper  or  vessel  in  which  the  bulky 
food  is  prepared.  Although  very  nourishing,  it  is  of  a laxative 
nature,  but  possesses  assimilating  properties  which  cause  it  to  be 
very  useful.  The  skins  of  horses  that  are  fed  upon  linseed  are 
generally  very  fresh  and  bright-looking,  and  this  fact  has  been  taken 
advantage  of  by  horse-dealers  and  others,  who  desire  to  improve 
the  appearance  and  general  condition  of  animals  that  have  returned 
from  grass  out  of  condition,  with  rough  coats  and  lean  bodies. 
Too  free  a use  of  linseed,  or  of  the  oil  itself,  which  is  sometimes 
given,  is,  however,  injurious,  and  must  be  avoided. 

122,  LINSEED-CAKE. — Although  linseed-cake  is  occasionally 
given  to  horses,  yet  it  is  better  adapted  as  food  for  cattle  and  sheep, 
many  horses  refusing  it  altogether,  and  its  use  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, though  it  is  said  to  hasten  the  growth  and  development  of 
young  horses.  Like  the  linseed,  the  advantages  that  arise  from  its 
Use  are  only  to  be  found  in  its  assimilating  properties  when  consumed 
with  other  food. 

i2,p  HAY.— Good  .sound  hay  is  a very  important  article  of  food  to 
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the  horse,  but  its  qualities  vary  considerably.  If  allowed  to  stand 
too  long  before  cutting,  when  it  has  shed  the  greater  portion  of  its 
seeds,  the  value  is  considerably  less  than  when  it  is  got  full  of  herb 
and  flower.  Mouldy  and  inferior  hay,  though  it  can  be  doctored 
and  made  good  enough  for  cows,  should  never  be  given  to  horses, 
colic  and  irritable  coughs  being  often  produced  by  the  use  of  mouldy 
hay.  Good  upland  hay  contains  twice  the  nutritive  qualities 
possessed  by  the  inferior  sorts,  that  have  been  harvested  too  late  in 
tll6  SC^SOQ* 

124.  MAIZE,  OR  INDIAN  CORN.— Maize  has  been  used  to  aeon, 
siderable  extent  in  some  large  stables  with  the  view  of  economy,  but 
it  has  not  been  found  to  answer,  its  effect  upon  many  horses  being 
irritating,  producing  derangement  of  the  stomach.  While  there  are 
SO  many  other  economical  articles  of  food  to  turn  to,  it  will  not  be 
found  worth  while  to  resort  to  the  use  of  maize  for  horses,  how- 
ever useful  the  grain  may  have  been  found  in  the  case  of  the  other 
animals  of  the  farmyard. 

125.  LOCUST  BEANS. — For  the  same  reason  as  the  above,  locust 
beans  are  a doubtful  article  of  food  to  have  recourse  to,  not  being 
very  digestible,  and  when  given  whole  being  apt  to  accumulate  in 
the  intestines ; on  this  account  they  should  always  be  split,  other- 
wise severe  diarrhoea  is  occasionally  produced,  which  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  stop  at  times,  the  kind  of  shell  in  which  the  bean  is  enclosed 
resisting  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  animal’s  system. 

126.  CARROTS. — Carrots  are  liked  very  much  as  a change  of  food 
for  horses,  most  of  which  are  very  fond  of  them  when  sliced  and 
given  mixed  with  chaff,  which  is  the  best  way  of  using  them.  A 
change  of  food  is  found  to  be  very  beneficial  to  most  horses,  while 
others  again  are  not  found  to  benefit  from  it,  any  change  causing 
them  to  scour.  But  in  the  spring,  when  horses  cannot  be  turned  out 
to  grass,  carrots  are  often  found  a capital  food  for  them,  particularly 
for  thick-winded  horses.  Carrots,  hay-chaff,  and  a small  qua.ntity 
of  bean-meal  mixed  with  it,  forms  an  excellent  food  for  ordinary 
horses  that  are  ridden  or  driven  at  full  speed. 

127.  POTATOES. — Potatoes  have  frequently  been  given  to  farm 
horses  raw,  sliced  with  the  chaff,  but  they  form  much  better  food 
when  given  boiled,  some  horses  eating  them  with  great  relish.  When 
cooked  a proportion  of  one  of  potatoes  to  three  parts  of  other  food 
is  about  a proper  quantity  to  give,  and  as  potatoes  coiitain  much 
water,  when  horses  are  fed  upon  them  to  any  extent,  it  will  be  found 
prudent  to  curtail  the  supply  of  water  somewhat. 
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128.  SWEDE  TURNIPS. — In  Scotland  Swedish  turnips  are  largely 
employed  for  feeding  horses,  though  they  are  comparatively  little 
known  or  used  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the  horse  in  the  Southern 
counties  of  England.  They  are  not  only  easy  of  digestion  in  them- 
selves, but  they  cause  straw-chaff  to  be  relished  by  farm  horses,  and 
these  should  be  used  without  hay. 

129.  FURZE. — Where  furze  abounds,  and  is  to  be  had  for  the 
trouble  of  getting,  it  has  been  very  advantageously  used  by  some 
people  during  the  winter  months,  the  furze  being  cut  down  when  at 
about  three  or  four  years’ growth,  and  bruised  in  a mill  and  given  to 
horses  cut  up  with  chaff,  or  even  separately,  some  horses  being  very 
fond  of  it,  and  eating  it  with  evident  rehsh. 

130.  TARES,  OR  VETCHES. — As  spring  or  summer  food,  tares 
or  vetches,  which  are  much  the  same  thing,  are  often  found  useful, 
as  they  sometimes  act  in  the  same  way  as  a dose  of  medicine,  and 
are  themselves  expressly  nutritive.  When  lumps  appear  on  the  skin, 
and  the  legs  swell,  and  the  heels  show  symptoms  of  cracking,  and  the 
horse  begins  to  rub  himself — signs  of  a hot  and  feverish  condition  of 
the  body — fresh  vetches  cut  up  with  the  chaff,  or  given  by  them- 
selves, will  in  most  cases  bring  about  an  immediate  alteration  and 
condition  of  relief. 

As  some  horses  eat  green  food  of  this  nature  very  voraciousl)', 
they  should  not  be  allowed  too  great  a quantity.  Some  writers 
attribute  violent  colic,  sore  throats,  coughs  and  colds,  influenza, 
laminitis,  and  swelled  legs  to  the  use  of  clover  and  vetches  in  a 
green  condition,  but  in  moderation  there  is  no  danger  of  this  train 
of  ills  occurring,  though,  as  stated  before,  in  some  few  cases  a 
change  of  food  is  positively  injurious  to  horses,  but  not  in  the 
majority  of  instances;  the  fact  being  that  a change  is  as  welcome 
to  all  animals  as  it  is  to  human  beings. 

131.  RYE-GRASS,  which  is  commonly  given  to  working  cart 
horses  in  early  spring,  is  more  apt  to  scour  than  tares,  is  not  so 
nutritive  in  quality,  and  is  more  likely  to  prove  injurious  when 
given  late  in  the  spring. 

132.  LUCERNE  AND  SAINFOIN.— These  are  very  similar  in 
their  nature,  and  when  well  got  make  a capital  hay,  but  are  chiefly 
used  in  their  green  state,  the  latter  being  considered  preferable  to 
the  farmer.  They  are  easily  digested,  and  the  horses  thrive  that 
are  fed  upon  them,  and  put  on  fat  and  muscle.  They  are  very 
efficacious  when  horses  have  become  hide-bound,  for  which  they 
are  a capital  remedy. 
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In  France  Sainfoin,  or  Holy  Hay,  has  always  been  very  highly 
esteemed. 

133.  CLOVER.— Clover ' in  its  green  state  is  usually  considered 
inferior  to  the  artificial  grasses  that  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned for  soiling  horses,  though  clover-hay  is  often  prefen'ed  for 
chaff  to  meadow-hay,  and  it  will  sometimes  tempt  a sick  horse  to 
eat,  that  has,  up  to  a certain  period,  neglected  his  food. 

134.  GRASS.— Of  grass,  the  natural  food  of  horses,  as  it  may  be 
termed,  there  are  many  varieties,  some  much  better  suited  than 
others  for  feeding  purposes,  and  becoming  ready  for  the  scythe  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  but  unfortunately  a good  deal  of  care- 
lessness exists  on  this  head  on  the  part  of  farmers,  who  do  not  pay 
nearly  the  amount  of  attention  to  the  subject  which  it  deserves ; 
and  hence  grasses  are  found  growing  in  the  same  meadow,  some 
ready  to  cut  in  the  middle  of  June,  while  others  are  not  fit  for  the 
scythe  until  the  end  of  July.  By  the  purchase  of  a few  pounds  of 
seed  of  the  right  description  suited  for  the  meadow,  the  value  of 
the  herbage  might  often  be  considerably  increased,  and  the  quality 
of  the  hay  be  of  a more  uniform  character. 

135.  LEADING  PRINCIPLES  OP  FEEDING.- There  are  a few 
leading  principles  that  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
nection with  the  feeding  of  horses,  relative  to  the  quality  of  food, 
and  the  manner  of  administering  it, 

Old  hay  is  more  nutritive  and  wholesome  than  new  liay,  on 
account  of  its  having  undergone  that  slow  process  of  fermentation 
which  sweetens  it,  and  develops  its  saccharine  qualities. 

The  regular  periods  of  feeding  horses  should  be  divided  as 
equally  as  possible,  and  upon  long  journeys,  where  there  may  be  a 
difficulty  in  baiting  a horse,  a nose-bag  should  always  be  taken. 
By  giving  the  food  at  regular  intervals,  the  danger  is  avoided  of  an 
animal  eating  voraciously,  which  he  will  sometimes  do  when  kept 
beyond  his  usual  time  without  food,  which  sometimes  will  bring  on 
stomach-staggers,  which  is  caused  by  over-feeding. 

Some  persons  when  feeding  their  horses  upon  the  manger  system 
will  fill  the  racks  with  hay,  out  of  supposed  kindness  to  the  horse, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a greedy  one,  will  be  eating  all  night  instead 
of  resting,  and  so  be  less  able  to  perform  the  work  required  of  him 
upon  the  succeeding  day. 

When  a horse  is  about  to  have  a heavier  task  set  before  him  than 
usual,  it  is  customary  with  some  to  give  him  a double  feed,  with  a 
view  of  bracing  him  up  for  his  extra  work,  and  when  be  has  got 
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through  it,  he  is  started  on  his  journey.  The  extra  feeding,  how- 
ever, should  be  given  on  the  previous  evening,  when  a better 
allowance  of  food  than  usual  may  be  deemed  necessary,  and  he 
will  then  have  had  sufficient  time  to  digest  his  unusually  heavy 
meal  properly. 

136.  SALT.— Salt  should  be  given  to  horses  in  small  quantities, 
which  are  benefited  by  its  use.  Some  recommend  the  hay  to  be 
sprinkled  with  water  in  which  salt  has  been  dissolved,  as  it  very 
materially  aids  the  process  of  digestion.  Horses  that  have  refused 
mouldy  hay  have  eaten  it  up  with  a relish  when  it  has  been  after- 
wards sprinkled  with  brine,  but  it  is  a bad  plan  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  inferior  hay  in  feeding  horses. 

The  same  with  damaged  oats,  or  corn  of  any  kind.  Bad  oats 
become  at  times  a powerful  diuretic,  and  increase  the  secretions  of 
the  kidneys,  and  although  the  musty  smell  of  oats  can  be  removed 
by  kiln-drying,  the  kiln-dried  oat  acquires  a heating  quality,  and 
is  not  so  good  for  animals  as  sound  oats. 

Although  new  oats  are  much  heavier  than  old  ones,  the  difference 
is  simply  caused  by  the  presence  of  watery  matter  which  is  gradually 
evaporated,  and  it  will  be  always  found  the  best  and  safest  plan  not 
to  tamper  with  doubtful  or  inferior  food,  but  always  supply  that  of 
the  best  quality  to  the  animals  that  are  under  one’s  charge.  The 
cost  of  the  best  food  can  be  considerably  lessened  by  good  manage- 
ment, and  a few  economical  contrivances  for  eking  it  out,  taking 
care  that  none  is  wasted,  and  that  each  description  of  food  performs 
its  allotted  office,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  with  which  it 
is  given. 
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TRICKS,  VICES,  AND  DEFECTS  OF  HORSES. 


Tricks,  Vices,  and  Defects  of  Horses-Restiveness— Shying- Kearin?—^^ 
Running  Away— Backing  or  Jibbing-Biting— Over-reach— Crib-bitmg 
sucking— Pawmg  and  Weaving— Leaping  into  the 

Stable— Halter-casting— Casting  m the  Stall— Lying  under  the  J 

ing  Round  in  the  Stall— Hanging  Back  in  the  Collar -Vicious  to  Shoe  -Kind 
ness  to  Horses. 


137.  TRICKS,  VICES,  AND  DEFECTS  OP  HORSES.— There  are 
some  defects  that  are  natural  to  horses,  as  in  the  case  of  shying, 
which  may  be  caused  by  timidity,  or  defective  sight,  and  others 
which  result  from  bad  temper  and  bad  education. 

138.  RESTIVENESS.— Amongst 'the  lattermost  generally  be  m- 
eluded  restiveness,  which  is  both  annoying  and  dangerous,  accord- 
in-  to  the  form  that  it  assumes,  and  which  frequently  ends  either 
in\icking,  rearing,  plunging,  or  bolting.  It  doubtless  first  arises 
from  bad  temper,  and  has  in  many  cases  been  aggravated  by  harsh 
treatment,  and  confirmedly  restive  horses  are  extremely  difficult  to 
cure,  although  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  managed  by  certain 
people,  who,  by  kindness  or  firmness,  or  the  union  of  both  qualities, 
acquire  an  ascendency  over  them.  The  true  disposition  01  na.ure 
of  the  horse  i§,  however,  likely  to  break  out  at  times,  and  although 
there  are  many  instances  on  record  of  the  most  untractable  horses 
having  become  subjugated,  as  by  Rarey  and  others,  yet  in  most 
cases  they  have  broken  out  again,  and  have  resumed  their  old  vices; 
and  restive  horses  are  most  difficult  to  treat,  and  are  but  very  lare  y 
cure'd,  and  it  ’is  seldom  worth  the  while  of  any  one  to  attempt  it 
who  has  not  plenty  of  patience,  and  time  on  his  hands. 

,39  SHYING-.-As  before  stated,  shying  may  arise  from  defective 
sight,’ spring  from  timidity,  or  from  bad  temper.  If  caused  by 
timidity,  the  animal  should  never  be  punished,  and  made  to  approach 
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the  object  which  causes  it  over  and  over  again  and  then  beaten. 
Encouragement  and  firmness  will  assure  the  timid  horse,  whose 
fears  will  thus  be  overcome ; and  when  the  case  with  skittish  horses, 
even  then  they  should  not  be  punished  and  forced  up  to  it,  as 
they  will  learn  to  associate  punishment  \vith  the  object  ever  after- 
wards. When  arising  from  wilfulness,  it  should,  however,  be  always 
treated  with  marked  displeasure. 

140.  EEAEING-.— A rearing  horse  is  very  dangerous  to  ride,  and 
is  sometimes  caused  by  playfulness  and  sometimes  by  vice.  A deep 
curb  and  sharp  bit  will  sometimes  make  horses  rear,  and  those 
horses  which  contend  against  their  use  should  be  ridden  with  a 
snaffle  only.  Rough-riders  sometimes  cure  vicious  horses  of  this 
habit,  but  ordinary  riders  had  better  give  such  animals  a wide 
berth. 

141.  KICKING  is  another  bad  habit,  which  often  is  not  natural 
to  a horse,  but  has  been  caused  by  his  being  teased  in  the  stable. 
There  is  seldom  a cure  for  this  vice,  and  kicking  horses  are  very 
dangerous  in  a stable,  sometimes  breaking  a man’s  leg,  or  doing 
him  some  other  serious  injury,  though  grooms  learn  how  to  keep 
out  of  the  way,  or  get  so  near  as  to  cause  the  kick  to  be  harmless, 
while  some  use  a chain  run  through  a pulley  in  the  stall-post,  which 
pulls  the  horse’s  head  towards  the  post,  and  puts  him  in  a position 
where  he  cannot  do  harm.  A kicking  horse  in  driving  is  never  to 
be  depended  on  in  harness,  and  although  kicking-straps  may  be 
used,  they  sometimes  break  and  serious  accidents  result. 

142.  RUNNING  AWAY.— There  is  said  to  be  no  cure  for  horses 
that  are  in  the  habit  of  running  away,  when  it  is  caused  by  a vicious 
propensity  alone.  The  commonly  attempted  cure  when  a horse 
given  to  this  vice  runs  away,  is  to  spare  neither 'curb,  whip,  nor 
spur,  whether  riding  or  driving,  and  force  him  up  hill,  and  give  him 
a great  deal  more  hard  running  than  he  likes,  and  make  him  keep 
up  the  game  a good  deal  longer  than  is  pleasant  to  him. 

143.  BACKING  OR  JIBBING.— Bad  breaking  very  often  has 
been  the  occasion  of  causing  the  horse  to  jib,  and  is  a very  dan- 
gerous vice,  either  in  a saddle  or  harness  horse.  When  horses 
that  do  not  commonly  show  this  vice  display  it  upon  occasions, 
there  may  be  some  reason  for  it,  as  the  withers  being  wrung  or  the 
shoulders  galled,  and  the  animal  should  then  be  treated  with  con- 
sideration; but  a confirmed  jibber  had  better  be  got  rid  of  as  soon 
as  possible.  When  a horse  jibs  in  harness,  a stone  put  behind  the 
vehicle  will  sometimes  cause  him  to  go  forward,  as  he  finds  it  to  be 
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much  easier  than  going  backward ; but  it  is  often  very  dangerous 
to  contend  with  a horse  that  backs. 

The  writer  once  bought  an  old  horse  and  a dog-cart  for  £i>;,  for  the  sake  of  the 
latter,  which  was  a remarkably  good  one,  knowing  of  course  that  the  horse,  which 
had  been  down  and  had  broken  knees,  could  be  of  no  value.  The  old  horse 
turned  out  to  be  an  inveterate  jibber,  but  could  go  well  enough  when  he  chose 
and  was  sometimes  used  as  an  odd  horse  when  the  others  were  hbsent’ 
or  had  done  enough  work.  In  using  the  whip  at  the  foot  of  a hill  upon  one 
occasion  when  the  horse  jibbed  the  thong  came  off,  and  upon  standing  up  in 
the  dog-cart  to  apply  the  stick  of  it  to  the  contumacious  animal,  not  liking  to  be 
stuck  in  the  road  in  the  middle  of  the  journey,  the  horse  immediately  set  off 
and  went  away  as  evenly  and  as  well  as  possible,  and  it  was  subsequently  found 
that  merely  standing  up  in  the  dog-cart  was  always  quite  enough  to  make  the 
old  horse  put  on  his  best  paces  and  best  behaviour.  No  reason  could  ever  be 
discovered  for  this,  but  the  writer  surmised  that  possibly  Old  Tom  had  always 
been  axi  inveterate  jibber,  and  had,  in  the  course  of  his  various  ownerships, 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a butcher,  or  some  other  unceremonious  driver,  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  a goad  or  prick  at  the  end  of  a stick,  which  he  would 
thrust  into  the  horse’s  hind-quarters  whenever  he  jibbed,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  stand  up  in  the  cart  to  use.  As  may  be  imagined,  when  this  was  found  out 
instead  of  punishing  him,  standing  up  in  the  dog-cart  was  always  resorted  to,' 
which  the  horse  could  at  once  detect  by  the  extra  weight  that  was  thrown  forward, 
and  which  he  always  took  as  a signal  to  go  on,  and  answered  far  better  than  the’ 
whip. 

144.  BITING.— This  is  another  bad  habit  that  often  has  its  origin 
in  horses  being  teased  by  grooms  and  stable-boys.  If  at  first  only 
done  in  play,  it  should  be  at  once  checked  and  discouraged,  or 
otherwise  it  will  become  a habit  that  will  ultimately  take  the  form 
of  viciousness.  A muzzle  should  be  used  to  horses  that  have  this 
habit  confirmed,  which  neither  kindness  nor  severity  will  then  cure. 

145-  OVER-EEACH.— Some  horses,  when  trotting,  strike  the  toe 
of  the  hind-foot  against  the  shoe  of  the  fore-foot,  making  an  un- 
pleasant clicking  noise  that  is  technically  called  “over-reach.” 
Although  often  not  taken  any  notice  of  by  their  drivers,  beyond 
checking  or  retarding  the  pace  somewhat,  it  is  not  always  free 
from  danger,  as  the  repeated  blows  falling  on  the  heel  of  the  shoe 
sometimes  displace  it,  or  the  shoes  have  got  locked  together,  and 
a horse  has  got  a nasty  fall  at  times. 

The  fault  often  arises  from  the  horse  not  being  properly  taught 
his  paces  by  the  breaker,  or  if  an  animal  possesses  high  hind- 
quarters and  low  fore  ones.  In  the  latter  case  the  skill  of  the 
blacksmith  may  be  called  into  requisition,  and  in  shoeing,  the  toe 
of  the  hind-foot  should  be  made  as  short  as  possible  consistent 
with  safety,  and  keep  the  heel  of  the  fore-foot  low. 

There  are  many  inconvenient  tricks  and  faults  possessed  by 
horses  which  they  practise  in  the  stable. 
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146.  CRIB-BITING-  is  one  of  these,  the  result  being  that  the 
teeth  are  injured  and  worn  away,  and  the  vice  is  supposed  to  arise 
in  many  cases  from  some  constitutional  defect  (though  the  fault  is 
a contagious  one),  the  crib-biting  horse  being  more  subject  to 
colic  than  other  animals.  Idleness  sometimes  is  the  cause  of  this 
vice,  and  grooming  in  the  stables  is  likely  to  produce  it,  the  horse 
acquiring  the  habit  of  laying  hold  of  something  with  his  teeth. 

Straps  buckled  tightly  round  the  neck  have  been  used  to  cure 
this  vice,  but  the  strap  sometimes,  by  its  pressure,  produces  irritation 
of  the  wind-pipe  ; and  medicine  appears  to  be  useless. 

147-  WIND -STIC KING. — This  is  similar  to  crib-biting,  the  horse 
pressing  his  muzzle  against  the  manger  and  sucking  in  wind.  A 
muzzle  is  recommended  with  spikes  that  prick  whenever  this  is 
attempted,  to  deter  its  practice,  this  vice  being  also  contagious. 

148.  PAWING  AND  WEAVING. — Short-tempered,  irritable 
horses  paw  the  floor  of  the  stable  sometimes  violently,  not  only 
making  the  stable  untidy,  but  wearing  out  their  shoes,  and  some- 
times bruising  their  feet  and  spraining  their  legs.  The  best  plan, 
when  this  is  carried  on  to  a great  e.xtent,  is  to  shackle  the  two  legs 
close  together  with  two  padded  straps  united  like  a pair  of  fetters 
by  a small  chain  about  a foot  long.  “Weaving,”  as  it  is  termed, 
consists  of  the  animal  moving  his  head  almost  incessantly  from  side 
to  side  of  his  stall,  and  is  a sign  of  a restless  disposition,  opposed 
to  that  of  a steady  worker,  that  will  do  a good  day’s  work  and 
then  rest  and  feed  well. 

149.  LEAPING  INTO  THE  MANGER. — Some  horses  that  are 
allowed  to  remain  too  long  in  the  stable  without  e.xercise  acquire 
this  habit,  which,  if  likely  to  get  confirmed,  should  be  prevented  by 
the  use  of  a short  halter,  that  will  not  allow  him  to  raise  his  head 
high  enough  to  effect  his  purpose.  If  a horse  should  happen  to  get 
himself  awkwardly  fi.xed  in  this  position,  the  groom  should  go  up 
to  his  head  and  push  him  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  stall,  and 
back  at  the  same  time. 

150.  GETTING  LOOSE  IN  STABLE. — Some  horses  have  a per- 
sistent knack  of  getting  loose  in  stable,  and  this  often  gives  a good 
deal  of  trouble.  In  order  to  prevent  this,  a head-stall  should  be 
made  with  a strong  throat-lash,  which,  if  tightly  buckled,  will  defy 
the  horse’s  efibids  to  get  it  off.  If  the  horse  uses  his  teeth  and 
bites  his  halter,  a chain  must  be  substituted,  but  as  this  makes  a 
rattling  noise,  its  use  is  best  avoided  if  possible. 

151.  HALTER-CASTING.— Sometimes,  in  pawing  with  his  fore- 
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leg,  or  in  endeavouring  to  rub  his  head  with  his  hind-foot,  the  leg 
gets  over  the  halter,  and  in  strugghng  to  free  himself  the  leg  is 
often  seriously  wounded  by  the  rope,  halter,  or  chain.  The  spring 
catch,  although  it  will  not  prevent  this  accident,  will  mitigate  its 
effects  especially  when  two  collar-reins  are  used.  In  accidents  of 
this  nature  the  advantage  of  the  groom  sleeping  within  ear-shot 
of  his  charges  is  very  apparent,  particularly  in  the  following. 

152.  CASTING  IN  THE  STALL.— The  inclination  which  horses 
have  to  roll  over  is  not  attended  by  any  serious  consequences 
when  they  are  in  a meadow,  but  when  this  incKnation  is  sought 
to  be  gratified  in  the  stall,  which  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  horse 
at  times  gets  thrown  upon  his  back  against  the  wall,  and  is  then 
unable  to  get  back  again,  and  he  is  often  found  doubled  up 
awkwardly  in  a helpless  condition ; while  in  others  his  struggles 
have  been  so  violent  as  often  to  cause  rupture  and  death.  If  a 
halter  is  thrown  over  both  legs,  the  animal  may  be  drawn  over  on 
his  side,  when  he  will  be  able  to  get  up  without  further  assistance. 

153-  LYING  UNDER  THE  MANGER.— Young  horses  that  have 
not  long  been  accustomed  to  a stable  are  most  given  to  this  vice ; 
when,  getting  their  heads  under  the  manger,  they  are  prevented 
from  rising.  To  get  them  out  of  the  “ fi.x  ” they  have  put  them- 
selves into,  which  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a desire  to  hide 
themselves,  or  to  get  out  of  the  way,  they  need  to  be  drawn  back- 
wards by  a girth  round  the  breast.  The  remedy  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  this  is  to  board  up  the  space  beneath  the  manger 
flush  with  the  outer  edge  of  the  top. 

154.  TURNING  ROUND  IN  THE  STALL.— Some  horses  have  a 
persistent  knack  of  turning  round  in  their  stall,  and  this  can  be 
remedied  by  the  use  of  two  reins,  as  previously  recommended. 

155.  HANGING  BACK  IN  THE  COLLAR  is  done  with  the  in- 
tention of  getting  free,  and  the  strain  on  the  halter  has  caused  it 
sometimes  to  give  way  suddenly,  and  the  horse,  falling  back,  has  in- 
jured himself  severely.  To  prevent  this,  a chain  and  very  strong 
head-stall  should  be  supplied,  when  the  horse,  finding  his  attempts 
to  free  himself  are  useless,  will  give  over.  The  stable-keeper  should 
also  lie  in  wait  and  catch  the  horse  in  the  act,  and  then  use  his  whip 
freely  from  behind,  this  being  one  of  those  cases  when  the  use  of  the 
whip  is  imperatively  demanded. 

156.  VICIOUS  TO  SHOE. — It  is  very  often  difficult  to  shoe  young 
horses,  and  they  should  be  humoured  as  much  as  possible,  and  the 
blacksmith  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  a horse  roughly,  or  to  twitch 
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him,  except  the  latter  is  strictly  required.  In  shoeing,  at  is  better  to 
let  him  follow  in  his  turn  some  steady  old  horse  which  pes  throng 
the  operation  quietly,  whose  example  will  be  beneficial  to  him.  In 
Landseer's  celebrated  picture  of  the  horse  and  the  donkey  at  the 
blacksmith’s  forge,  the  original  of  the  former  never  would  stand 
nuietly  to  be  shod  unless  in  company  with  the  latter,  and  horses  will 
at  times  want  a little  humouring,  but  if  punished  when  taken  to  be 
shod  the  operation  will  in  time  get  to  be  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 

157.  KINDNESS  TO  HORSES.— Nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  neces- 
sary than  kindness  in  dealing  with  horses.  With  kindness  and  firm- 
ness combined,  the  attendant  who  looks  after  a horse,  who  feeds  hmi 
re<mlarly  and  sees  after  his  well-being  and  comfort,  can  do  almost 
anything  with  an  animal,  which  will  often  put  confidence  m him,  and 
do  things  that  are  evidently  in  opposition  to  his  own  mclmations, 

and  which  plainly  excite  his  fears, 
when  firmly  commanded  to  do  them 
by  one  he  loves  and  respects. 

158.  SHOEING.  — Shoeing  is  a 
very  important  matter,  and  the  pro- 
per paring  of  the  horse’s  foot  is  often 
a good  deal  neglected,  for  to  do  it 
thoroughly  takes  up  a considerable 
amount  of  time.  The  growing  por- 
tion of  the  hoof,  which  would  be 
worn  off  by  the  horse  if  he  went 
about  unshod,  is  often  allowed  to 
accumulate  from  time  to  time,  which 
leads  to  corns  and  contractions,  and 

sometimes  navicmai  There  is 

of  judgment  needed  in  leaving  that  part  of  the  horn  in  the  sole 
which  will  best  defend  its  internal  part,  and  yet  allow  the  exter 
part  to  descend,  the  quantity  of  horn  to  he  removed  varynng  with 
different  feet,  this  being  a really  more  important  matter  than  the 
construction  of  the  shoes. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  ^ 

stantly  introduced,  the  leading  kinds  being  the  common  horse  sh  , t 
or  hunting  shoe,  which  is  highly  c=‘?emed  by  some  bu  which 

horses;  the  bar  shoe,  the  lip  or  short  shoe,  the  plate  or  raemg^^^^^^ 

When  a horse’s  feet  are  much  battered,  and  especially 
but  healthy,  leather  soles  placed  between  the  shoe  and  tb®  1 soles 

great  advantage  in  ordinary  cases,  but  in  those  of  pumiced  feet  with  com  ex 
they  are  calculated  to  do  harm. 


Best  form  of  Horseshoe. 
sometimes  navicular  disease. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Diseases  of  Horses  and  their  Treatment. 

The  Diseases  of  Horses  and  their  Treatment— Firing— Blikering— Hide-bound— 
Worms  Bots — Glanders — Farcy — Mange — Grease — Chapped  Heels — Surfeit 
Broken  Wind — Thick  Wind — Catarrh,  or  Cold — Chronic  Cough — Roaring — 
Pimumonia  — Bronchitis  — ■ Pleurisy,  or  Pleuritis  — Pleuro-Pneumonia — 
Influenza  Rheumatism — Phrenitis — Mad-staggers,  or  Inflammation  of  .the 
Brain— Stomach-staggers — Apoplexy — Gripes,  or  Colic — Strangulation  of  the 
Intestines — Rupture  of  the  Intestines — Diarrhoea — Diabetes — Lameness  in 
Horses  Corns— Quittor — Sand  Crack — Thrush — Canker — Laminitas,  or  Fever 
in  the  Feet— Pumiced  Feet— Navicular  Disease— Splint— Spavin— Ring-bone- 
Saddle  and  Collar  Galls. 

159-  THE  DISEASES  OP  HORSES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 
There  are  a good  many  diseases  of  horses  for  which  firing  is  pre- 
scribed, but  as  the  operation  disfigures  a horse  very  much  and 
lessens  its  value,  it  is  not  practised  to  so  great  an  extent  as  formerly 
was  the  case. 

160.  FIRING. — Firing  is  perhaps  resorted  to  with  most  advan- 
tage in  the  case  of  old  strains,  that  are  accompanied  with  consider- 
able swelling,  to  which  willing  horses  and  good  workers  are  some- 
times subject,  the  operation,  as  it  were,  supplyung  a permanent 
bandage  to  the  part,  by  tightening  or  destroying  the  elasticity  of  the 
skin  and  reducing  its  surface.  It  is  also  resorted  to  for  raising  an 
active  inflammation  and  thus  exciting  absorption.  The  parts  are 
frequently  blistered  after  being  fired,  as  in  cases  of  bony  swellings, 
but  when  a horse  is  fired  for  the  cure  of  grease,  blistering  is  of  course 
omitted.  The  necessity  of  resorting  to  this  operation  must  be  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  there  are  various 
ways  of  doing  it,  bat  it  is  generally  recommended  that  when  fire  is 
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applied  to  the  limbs,  the  lines  should  be  perpendicular,  which  the 
more  readily  and  effectually  contract  the  skin. 

161.  BLISTERING-. — Blistering  is  often  a useful  operation  and  is 
a very  safe  one,  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  a blister  being  upon  the 
well-known  principle  that,  as  two  inflammations  seldom  exist  in  the 
vicinity  of  each  other,  if  an  artificial  one  is  raised  in.  the  neighbour- 
hood of  such  a seat  of  disorder  as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  bowels, 
&c.,  it  maybe  removed  from  vital  parts  to  others  of  less  importance, 
by  drawing  a large  quantity  of  blood  to  the  part  through  inflamma- 
tion of  the  skin,  and  separating  its  watery  portion,  or  scum,  which 
forms  the  running  matter. 

Where  blisters  are  applied,  the  hair  should  be  cut  as  close  as 
possible  from  around  the  part  where  it  is  intended  to  place  the 
blister,  and  the  blistering  matter  should  then  be  well  rubbed  in  for 
ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour,  after  which  it  should  be 
smoothed  down  and  a little  more  spread  on  the  surface. 

When  the  pasterns  and  fetlocks  are  to  be  blistered,  it  will  be  found 
a good  plan  to  smear  tallow,  lard,  or  melted  mutton  suet  over  the 
heels,  which  will  prevent  grease  or  troublesome  sores  forming, 
should  any  of  the  blistering  ointment  fall  there. 

162.  HIDE-BOUND. — Hide-bound,  though  generally  spoken  of  as 
a specific  disease,  in  reality  comprehends  numerous  diseases  of  the 
horse,  being  common  to  many  complaints.  It  is  rather  a symptom 
of  disease  than  a disease  in  itself,  although  it  may  be  regarded  as 
a forerunner  or  primary  disease,  existing  chiefly  in  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin,  produced  by  such  means  as  sud- 
denly checking  perspiration. 

From  the  diseased  condition  of  the  secreting  vessels  the  coat  will 
stare  and  feel  harsh  and  dry,  and  will  appear  to  have  lost  its  usual 
elasticity. 

Other  causes,  however,  besides  arrested  perspiration,  are  pro- 
ductive of  the  condition  termed'hide-bound,  as  slow  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  as  well  as  the  presence  of  worms,  which  are  often  thus 
detected  by  the  appearance  of  the  skin  ; but  if  the  staring  appear- 
ance is  the  result  of  ill-condition  only,  a dose  or  two  of  physic,  and 
proper  diet  and  attention,  will  be  beneficial ; and  in  those  cases 
where  the  coat  falls  off  in  patches,  the  skin  wall  derive  benefit  from 
being  treated  with  flower  of  sulphur  and  oil,  mixed  into  the  con- 
sistence of  treacle.  The  whole  of  the  skin  should  be  well  brushed 
with  this,  against  the  hair. 

Hide-bound  may  proceed  either  from  debility,  and  be  accom- 
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panied  with  emaciation,  or  may  be  the  result  of  over-feeding,  more 
especially  when  beans  and  barley  have  been  used  ; and  when  this 
happens  with  full-fed  horses,  the  quantity  should  be  reduced.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  horses  are  hide-bound  and  emaciated,  green  meat 
in  summer  and  carrots  in  winter  will  often  be  found  very  service- 
able and  efficacious. 

163.  WORMS. — We  have  spoken  of  worms  as  sometimes  causing 
hide-bound,  but  as  horses  are  commonly  infested  with  one  kind  or 
another  of  worms,  which  are  the  occasion  of  much  alarm  to  some 
persons,  while  others  regard  them  indifferently,  especially  in  the 
case  of  bots,  it  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  opinions  of  different 
writers  on  this  subject. 

164.  BOTS. — In  the  twenty-first  edition  of  Francis  Clater  s 
“ Every  Man  his  Own  Farrier,”  that  writer  says 


■ “ Bots  are  bred  in  the  stomach,  and  are  frequently  the  cause  of  convulsions ; 
they  appear  very  large  and  much  resemble  maggots.  Those  of  the  stomach  are 
commonly  of  a redder  colour  than  those  which  are  found  in  the  intestines,  or 
straight  gut.  Bots,  in  general,  appear  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  or  July,  and 
are  very  much  like  large  maggots,  or  grubs,  composed  of  circular  rings,  with 
sharp  prickly  fat  along  the  sides  of  their  bellies,  which  appears  to  be  of  use  to 
fasten  them  to  the  parts  where  they  are  bred.  From  the  musculiw  coat  of  the 
stomach  they  suck  their  nourishment ; and  by  their  ulcerating  the  parts  very 
often  destroy  the  horse.  The  symptoms  indicating  bots  in  horses  ate  'e'v . 
they  are  first  discovered  in  the  dung,  and  are  frequently  seen  sticking  to  the 
straight  gut,  near  the  fundament,  from  whence  they  are  often  forced  off  with  the 
dung.  The  animal  generally  looks  lean,  and  his  hair  stares  like  that  of  a 
surfeited  horse.  He  frequently  strikes  his  hind-feet  against  his  belly,  and,  in 
many  respects,  appears  like  one  that  is  griped.  I have  known  horses  at  the 
latter  end  of  a dry  summer  (when  the  ponds,  or  springs,  have  been  very  low, 
and  the  waters  become  muddy  by  reason  of  cattle  standing  in  thern,  and  fillea 
with  swarms  of  insects)  to  be  much  infested  with  bots  in  the  stomach ; which  is 
the  chief  cause  why  so  many  hundreds  of  them  die  in  the  low,  fenny , and  marshy 

Youatt,  almost  invariably  a correct  and  reliable  writer,  makes  light  of  bots  in 

the  horse.  He  says  : — j o 

“In  the  spring  and  early  part  of  summer,  horses  are  much  troubled  by  a 
grub  or  caterpillar,  which  crawls  out  of  the  anus,  fastens  itself  under  the  tail, 
and  seems  to  cause  a great  deal  of  itching  and  uneasiness.  Grooms  are  some- 
times alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  these  insects.  Jheir  history  is  curious  and 
will  dispel  every  fear  with  regard  to  them.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bracy  Giant 
for  almost  all  we  know  of  the  bot.  . , 

“ A species  of  gad-fly,  the  oestrus  equi,  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summe 
exceedingly  busy  about  the  horse.  They  are  observed  to  be  darting  with  great 
rapidity  towards  the  knees  and  sides  of  the  animal.  The  females  are  depositing 
their  eggs  in  the  hair,  which  adhere  to  it  by  means  of  a glutinous  flmd  with 
which  they  are  surrounded.  In  a few  days  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be  hatched, 
and  the  slightest  application  of  warmth  and  moisture  will  liberate  the  lime 
animals  which  they  contain.  The  horse  in  licking  himself  touches  the  egg,  u 
bursts,  and  a small  worm  escapes,  which  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  conveyed 
with  the  food  into  the  stomach ; there  it  clings,  by  means  of  a hook  on  eitnCT 
tide  of  its  mouth,  to  the  cuticv.lar  portion  of  the  stomach,  and  its  hold  is  so  nrni 
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and  so  obstinate,  that  it  will  be  broken  before  it  will  be  detached.  It  remains 
feeding  there  on  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  during  the  whole  of  the  winter,  and 
to  the  end  of  the  ensuing  spring ; when  having  attained  a considerable  size, 
and  being  destined  to  undergo  a certain  transformation  it  disengages  itself  from 
the  cuticular  coat,  is  carried  into  the  villous  portion  of  the  stomach  with  the 
food,  passes  out  of  it  with  the  chyme,  and  is  at  length  evacuated  with  the  dung. 

“The  larva  or  maggot  being  thus  thrown  out,  seeks  shelter  in  the  ground, 
contracts  in  size,  and  becomes  a chrysalis  or  grub,  in  which  state  it  lies  inactive 
for  a few  weeks,  and  then  bursting  from  its  confinement,  assumes  the  form  of  a 
fly.  The  female  becoming  impregnated,  quickly  deposits  her  eggs  on  those 
parts  of  the  horse  which  he  is  most  likely  to  lick,  and  so  the  species  is  per- 
petuated. 

“ There  are  several  plain  conclusions  from  this  history.  The  bots  cannot, 
while  they  inhabit  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  give  the  animal  any  pain,  for  they 
are  fastened  on  the  cuticular  and  insensible  coat.  They  cannot  stimulate  the 
stomach  and  increase  its  digestive  power,  for  they  are  not  on  the  digestive 
portion  of  the  stomach.  They  cannot,  by  their  roughness,  assist  the  trituration 
or  rubbing  down  of  the  food,  for  no  such  office  is  performed  in  that  part  of  the 
stomach — the  food  is  softened,  not  rubbed  down.  They  cannot  be  injurious  to 
the  horse,  for  he  enjoys  the  most  perfect  health  when  the  cuticular  part  of  his 
stomach  is  filled  with  tfiem,  and  their  presence  is  not  even  suspected  until  they 
appear  at  the  anus.  They  cannot  be  removed  by  medicine,  because  they  are  not 
in  that  part  of  the  stomach  to  which  medicine  is  usually  conveyed ; and  if  they 
were,  their  mouths  are  too  deeply  buried  in  the  mucus  for  any  medicine  that 
can  safely  be  administered  to  affect  them : and  last  of  all,  in  due  course  of  time 
they  detach  themselves,  and  come  away.  Therefore,  the  wise  man  will  leave 
them  to  themselves,  or  content  himself  with  picking  them  off  when  they  collect 
under  the  tail  and  annoy  the  animal." 

The  long  round  worm,  teretcs,  or  ascaris  lumbricoides,  are  not  so 
common  as  bots ; the  needle-worm,  or  thread-worm,  ascaris  vermi- 
cularis,  causes  great  annoyance  from  the  itching  it  produces ; and 
the  tape-worm,  tisnia,  is  sometimes,  though  not  often,  met  with  in 
the  horse. 

Teretes  are  much  more  prejudicial  than  bots,  giving  rise  to  defec- 
tive digestion,  and  sometimes  colic. 

The  astrus  heinorrhoidalis  produce  bots  something  like  the  oestrus 
eqiii,  but  smaller  and  whiter,  the  parent  fly  depositing  her  eggs  on 
the  lips  instead  of  the  legs  and  shoulders,  being  commonly  known 
as  the  red-tailed,  horse-hot  fly. 

Delabere  Blaine,  speaking  of  bots  and  teretes,  remarks  that  “ the  ill  effects 
resulting  from  worms  are  not  brought  on  by  bots,  but  by  the  teretes,  and  though 
the  indentations  remarked  in  the  cuticular  portions  of  the  stomach  have  led  to  a 
fear  that  they  sometimes  penetrated  through,  there  is  reason  to  believe  this  is 
totally  without  foundation.  Nevertheless,  I cannot  suppose  with  Mr.  Clark  that 
they  perform  anysalutary  purpose  in  the  constitution.  As  these  animals  live  on 
pure  chyle,  it  is  probable  but  little  is  necessary  to  their  support ; and  this  may 
be  a reason  why  no  medicine  taken  into  the  stomach,  however  active,  has  ever 
been  found  to  affect  them.” 

The  general  symptoms  of  worms,  the  same  author  continues  (who 
was  a man  of  great  practical  experience),  are  indicated  in  the  case 
of  the  bots  “by  their  sticking  out  at  the  anus;  when  this  is  the 
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case  they  should  be  removed  by  the  hand ; one  of  them  so  remain- 
ing there  will  tease  and  irritate  a horse-  very  considerably.  When 
a horse  is  troubled  with  the  teretes,  he  has  a disposition  to  rub  his 
tail,  and  a yellow  matter  appears  without  the  anus ; and  if  they 
affect  his  health,  he  eats  heartily  and  yet  does  not  thrive  ; the  skin 
sympathises  with  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  hence  the  coat 
feels,  as  grooms  express  it,  unthrifty,  and  there  are  ftequenfc  attacks 
of  slight  gripes ; the  horse  stands  with  his  legs  wide  apart  and  his 
belly  low.  The  breath  is  often  hot  and  foetid,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
for  there  to  be  a short,  dry  cough.  He  recommends  the  following 
vermifuge  as  a remedy  in  all  cases; — Powdered  arsenic,  8 grains; 
pewter  or  tin  finely  scraped,  i oz. ; Venice  tm'pentine,  f oz. ; 
mix  into  a ball,  and  give  every  morning,  fasting,  for  a fortnight, 
unless  it  should  prove  too  diuretic.  • 

The  ill  effects  alluded  to  by  Francis  Clater  when  the  ponds  have 
been  low,  to  the  horses  that  frequented  them,  were  very  likely  due 
to  the  beetle  lixiis  paraplecticus,  and  its  larva,  which  live  in  the 
stems  of  the  water-hemlock,  which  cause  paralysis  when  eaten  by 
horses;  and  the  larva  of  a fly  {Jielophilus  pcndulus)  is  recorded  to 
have  been  found  lying  upon  the  spinal  sheath  of  a horse,  which 
caused  inflammation  and  death. 

165.  GLANDERS.— This  formidable  disease  is  distinguished 
under  the  heads  of  acute  glanders  and  chronic  glanders,  and 
consists  of  a discharge  of  pussular  matter  from  the  nostrils,  or  at 
times  only  one  nostril,  with  a hard  enlargement  of  the  submaxillary 
glands.  Ulcers  form  in  the  nostrils,  and  respiration  is  impeded, 
until  at  length  death  is  caused  from  suffocation. 

In  chronic  glanders  the  disease  is  usually  confined  to  one  nostril, 
and  may  go  on  for  years,  till  acute  glanders  at  last  terminates  the 
life  of  the  horse. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  cure  a glandered  horse,  but  animals  have 
been  destroyed  before  now  under  the  supposition  that  they  have 
had  glanders  when  they  have  been  suffering  only  from  a prolonged 
and  severe  cold.  The  ravages  of  the  disease  are  not  nearly  so 
great  in  the  present  day  as  was  the  case  at  one  time,  coach  horses 
formerly  suffering  very  considerably  on  account  of  its  highly  con- 
tagious character.  Vegetable  and  mineral  tonics  are  resorted  to  in 
its  treatment,  but  few  cases  are  deal!  with  successfully. 

166.  P.ARCY. — Farcy  is  sometimes  produced  by  hard  work,  bad 
provender,  or  a course  of  general  bad  treatment,  and  is  a some- 
what different  exhibition  of  the  same  character  of  animal  poisoning 
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as  glanders.  Its  presence  is  generally  first  indicated  by  lameness, 
and  swelling  of  one  of  the  hind-legs,  on  which  a wound  may  appear, 
and  unless  the  progress  of  the  disorder  is  checked,  the  whole 
system  may  become  affected.  When  the  disease  is  grappled  with 
early,  and  is  confined  to  a single  limb,  a ball  given  twice  a day  of 
the  following  ingredients  will  often  effect  a cure : — > 


Sulphate  of  iron  i drachm. 

Gentian,  powdered  li  ■. 

Pimento,  powdered ' J ,, 

Iodide  of  potash  5 grains. 

Cascarilla  bark li  drachm. 


The  ball  is  usually  made  with  treacle.  The  hair  should  also  be 
cut  from  the  enlarged  absorbent  and  a mixture  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment and  iodine  ointment  rubbed  in;  while  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  well  open  with  vegetable  food,  and  a liberal  diet  given.  Some 
veterinary  surgeons  open  the  farcy  buds  and  cauterise  them  with  a 
hot  iron,  or  use  caustic  as  a milder  course  of  treatment. 

167.  MANG-E.— This  is  an  offensive  disease  in  horses,  and  highly 
contagious,  being  due  to  the  presence  of  an  insect— equi 
that  burrows  beneath  the  skin.  The  best  mode  of  treatment  is  in 
the  first  place  to  wash  the  skin  thoroughly,  and  then  rub  it  all  over 
with  a liniment  composed  of  the  following  ; — 

Linseed  oil 1 Ih. 

Oil  of  tar 4 oz. 

White  hellebore  2 drachms. 

Sulphur  vivum  4 oz. 

These  ingredients  should  be  well  incorporated  together,  and 
briskly  rubbed  into  the  skin. 

168.  G-REASE.— An  offensive  discharge  from  the  heels  is  called 
by  this  name,  which  is  very  common  amongst  farm-horses  and  cart- 
horses that  are  kept  in  crowded  and  dirty  stables,  and  are  much 
neglected  ; the  result  being  that  an  animal  so  affected  is  often 
lamed  by  the  pain  caused.  When  allowed  to  go  on  uncfiecked,  an 
excrescence  termed  grapes  sometimes  forms,  which  may  be  removed 
by  caustic  or  the  knife. 

The  horse  should  be  purged  and  linseed  poultices  placed  on  the 
heels,  and  a lotion  applied  to  them,  consisting  of  four  drachms  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  four  drachms  of  powdered  alum  to  one  pint  of 
■water.  The  poultices  also  should  be  moistened  with  the  same. 

169.  CHAPPED  HEELS.— Grease  and  chapped  heels  are  kindred 
disorders,  which  call  for  much  the  same  treatment ; hairy  legged 
horses,  that  are  kept  wet  and  dirty,  being  subject  to  brokeq  heels 
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owing  to  the  skin  and  parts  beneath  being  inflamed.  Purgatives 
should  be  given,  and  when  their  operation  has  ceased,  the  following 
ingredients  to  form  a powder  will  be  found  of  a healing  nature, 
when  applied  to  the  affected  part : — 

Alum  ’i  drachm. 

Powdered  chalk ^ . 

Bole  armeniac  4 drachms. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  t drachm. 

170.  SURFEIT.— Sudden  eruptions  appear  on  the  skin  in.  the 
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shape  ot  circular  swellings  about  the  size  of  a shilling,  which  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  a disordered  stomach,  the  neck  and  quarters 
being  the  most  prominent  parts  that  are  subject  to  this  visitation. 

Bleeding  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  and  afterwards  the  subject  is 
mildly  purged,  the  following  diuretic  medicine  being  afterwards 
given,  mixed  with  the  food,  about  twice  a day  : — 


Nitrate  of  potash  3 drachms. 

Yellow  sulphur  4 ,, 

Antimony 2 ,i 


171,  BROKEN  "WIND. — This  often  common  disorder  arises  from 
a rupture  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  so  that  the  air  escapes  from 
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them,  and  inflates  the  pleura  that  covers  them,  which  prevents  them 
from  getting  rid  as  quickly  as  they  should  do  of  the  air  inhaled,  the 
disorder  being  mostly  brought  on  by  sudden  exertion  upon  a full 
stomach,  as  well  as  from  dusty  and  foul  provender,  which  is  often 
given  to  farm-horses,  which  are  the  chief  sufferers.  A double  in- 
spiration and  a short  dry  cough,  and  a disposition  to  expel  wind 
from  the  fundament,  indicates  the  disease. 

As  the  disease  cannot  be  entirely  cured,  it  must  be  palliated  by 
careful  dieting,  concentrated  food  being  mostly  given  as  corn,  and 
but  little  hay,  and  no  straw-chaff ; so  that  the  stomach  be  distended 
as  little  as  possible,  caiTots  being  used  in  place  of  the  bulkier  green 
food  which  is  required  at  times  by  horses.  A cough  mixture  may 
be  given  when  medicine  is  deemed  necessary.' 

172.  THICK  WIND. — A horse  that  is  thick-winded  is  not  so  fit 
for  even  the  same  amount  of  severe  exertion  that  a broken-winded 
horse  may  make,  being  more  liable  to  an  attack  of  inflammation, 
thick  wind  being  mostly  caused  by  chronic  attacks  of  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  but  the  same  mode  of  treatment  as  that  followed  in 
the  instance  of  broken  wind  must  be  adopted. 

173.  CATARRH,  OR  COLD.— Sneezing  at  first,  with  a cough  and 
a discharge  of  mucus  from  the  nostrils,  are  generally  the  indications 
of  a cold,  which  consists  of  inflammation  of  the  membrane  which 
lines  the  chambers  of  the  nostrils  and  throat ; when  the  latter  is 
affected  being  sore  throat.  Change  from  heat  to  cold,  or  the  reverse, 
is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  colds,  and  when  only  a slight  affection, 
may  be  soon  cured  by  a few  bran  mashes.  In  severe  cases  the 
throat  should  be  stimulated  externally  with  tincture  of  cantharides, 
and  two  or  three  drachms  of  aloes  given  if  the  bowels  are  consti- 
pated. The  following  is  a recipe  for  a cough  ball,  the  various 
ingredients  being  made  up  with  Barbadoes  tar : 


Linseed  meal  3 drachms. 

Nitrate  of  potash  2 .. 

Tartarised  antimony t drachm. 

Powdered  digitalis i scruple. 


174.  CHRONIC  COUGH. — This  is  often  associated  with  thick 
wind,  though  sometimes  quite  independent  of  it,  being  due  to  too 
great  dryness  of  the  membrane  of  the  larynx,  and  sometimes  to  its 
thickening.  It  may  be  only  a slight  affection,  chiefly  manifested  on 
leavin;<  the  stable  in  the  morning ; but  when  a fresh  cold  is  caught 
the  old  cough  will  become  aggravated,  and  there  is  necessarily  a 
greater  predisposition  to  catch  ope, 
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When  the  cough  gets  worse  the  throat  should  be  stimulated,  and, 
if  very  bad,  a seton  underneath  it  has  often  been  successfully 
applied.  The  cough  ball,  as  recommended  for  catarrh,  should  also 
be  given. 

175.  ROARING. — This  is  caused  when  a partial  obstruction  to 
the  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs  takes  place,  which  thus 
causes  the  noise  that  gives  its  name  to  the  disease,  arising  commonly 
from  a thickening  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe,  or  con- 
traction of  it,  or  distortion  of  the  muscles  which  open  the  cartilages 
at  the  mouth  of  the  larynx. 

In  the  case  of  carriage-horses,  it  is  said  to  be  often  caused  by 
tight  reining,  and  there  are 
various  modifications  of  the  dis- 
order as  well  as  of  the  sounds 
emitted,  which  are  character- 
ised and  described  in  the  case 
of  the  different  animals  af- 
fected, and  variously  called 
pipers,  whistlers,  wheezers,  and 
high-blowers,  the  former  term 
signifying  a broken  - winded 
horse  amongst  horse-dealers. 

176.  PNEUMONIA  is  of  two 

forms,  congestive  and  ordinary 
pneumonia,  and  is  a very  dan- 
gerous disease  arising  from 
over  - exertion,  or  sudden 
changes  from  heat  to  cold,  or  Corner  Manger. 

the  reverse.  Bleeding  is  generally  prescribed,  but  when  the  pulse 
is  weak,  before  this  is  done,  two  ounces  of  nitric  ether  and  one 
ounce  of  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  is  given  in  half  a pint  of 
water,  with  the  intention  of  bringing  warmth  to  the  skin,  and  so 
making  the  animal  bleed  better,  the  amount  of  blood-letting  to  be 
in  accordance  with  the  strength  of  the  pulse. 

The  sides  should  be  blistered,  and  a seton  put  in  the  brisket,  and 
a ball  given  every  six  hours,  composed  of  the  following : — 


Nitrate  of  potash 2 drachms. 

Proto-chloride  of  mercury 4 drachm. 

Tartarised  antimony  i ,, 


177.  BRONCHITIS.— Bronchitis  is  another  dangerous  disease  of 
the  lungs,  resembling  in  its  nature  the  insidious  character  of  the 
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well-kuown  symptoms  in  the  human  subject,  creeping  on  for  several 
days  in  the  guise  of  a common  cold,  and  all  at  once  changing  to 
formidable  indications  of  an  alarming  nature. 

Purgatives  are  often  ignorantly  given  upon  occasions  of  an  attack 
of  bronchitis,  but  this  is  bad  practice,  moderate  bleeding  being  the 
better  course  of  treatment  to  pursue,  it  being  the  mucous  membrane 
that  is  affected,  though  blood-letting  must  be  done  very  carefully, 
as  in  diseases  of  this  type  there  is  not  the  stamina  to  support  it. 
In  addition  to  giving  the  same  ball  as  in  catarrh,  the  throat  is 
sometimes  stimulated,  and  the  course  of  the  wind-pipe  blistered, 
and  counter-irritation  is  produced  by  inserting  a seton  in  the 
brisket. 

Good  nursing  is  the.  main  thing,  linseed  and  oatmeal  gruel  being 
given  in  summer  with  grass,  and  carrots  with  gruel  in  winter. 

As  soon  as  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  got  under,  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  administer  a mild  tonic. 

The  following  tonic  ball  made  up  with  treacle  is  recommended : — 


Powdered  gentian  2 drachms. 

,,  pimento  i drachm. 

Sulphate  of  iron  r „ 


The  latter  ingredient  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  omit. 

178.  PLEURISY,  OR  PLEURITIS.— Exposure  to  cold  rvhen  the 
body  is  in  a heated  condition  gives  rise  to  pleurisy,  which  is  an 
inflammation  of  the  membrane  which  lines  the  interior  of  the  chest, 
as  well  as  the  lungs,  the  latter  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  former 
in  fatal  cases-. 

Active  blood-letting  is  usually  prescribed,  till  the  pulse  becomes 
almost  imperceptible,  once  or  twice  in  twenty-four  hours,  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary.  The  sides  also  should  be  blistered,  and  the 
action  of  the  blisters  well  sustained.  The  ball  as  mentioned  above 
may  be  also  given. 

179.  PLEURO-PNEUMONIA.— This  especially  fatal  disorder  to 
cattle,  which  has  attained  an  unenviable  notoriety  of  late  years, 
though  not  so  common  to  horses,  is  a combination  of  pleurisy  with 
pneumonia,  in  fatal  cases  extensive  disorganisation  of  the  chest 
taking  place.  The  disease  sometimes  assumes  an  epizootic  form 
which  is  fatal,  in  the  shape  of  influenza.  The  treatment  must  be 
modified  according  to  circumstances,  and  after  the  same  way  as  the 
other  diseases  of  the  chest  and  lungs  which  have  been  enumerated, 
the  difficulty  being  to  find  so  much  apparent  benefit  from  bleeding 
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as  may  be  seen  in  cases  of  a more  definite  character,  %vhe;e  the 
symptoms  are  unmistakably  clear. 

iSo.  INFLUENZA. — This  disorder  appears  to  be  a low  nervous 
fever,  attended  with  great  falling-off  of  strength,  more  particularly 
of  the  mucous  membranes,  the  air  passages  chiefly  being  affected, 
sore  throat  and  bronchitis  resulting,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  and 
irritation  of  the  bowels  being  the  forms  it  assumes  at  times,  and  at 
others  inflammation  of  the  chest  and  abdomen.  The  treatment 
recommended  is  to  administer  a medicinal  stimulant,  as: — ■ 


Nitrate  of  potash 4 drachms. 

Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  i drachm. 

Spirit  of  nitric  ether  i oz. 

Warm  water  10  ,, 


Unless  the  pulse  is  strong  bleeding  is  to  be  avoided ; and  no 
aperients  are  required  unless  the  bowels  are  very  costive,  when  two 
or  three  drachms  of  aloes  will  be  sufficient,  for  the  debility  may  be 
increased  by  too  great  purging. 

After  the  fever  has  subsided,  and  the  debility  and  loss  of 
appetite  remains,  it  is  as  well  to  administer  a tonic,  composed  of 
the  following  ingredients : — 


Linseed  meal 2 arachms. 

Powdered  gentian ij  drachm. 

Sulphate  of  iron  } „ 

Powdered  pimento  4 ,, 


After  the  first  draught  has  been  taken  about  si.x  hours,  the  follow- 
ing ball  is  recommended  to  be  given  twice  a day  for  several  days 


Linseed  meal 3 drachms. 

Nitrate  of  potash 2 ,, 

Proto-chloride  of  mercury 3 scruples. 

Potassio-tartrate  of  antimony  2 ,, 


Formed  into  a ball  with  soft  soap,  as  before  stated,  to  be  followed 
by  the  tonic  recommended. 

181.  RHEUMATISM.— Horses  do  not  suffer  so  much  as  cattle 
from  rheumatism,  but  they  are  visited  by  it  occasionally  in  an 
acute  form,  and  it  is  then  called  a chill,  the  muscular  fibres  being 
the  seat  of  the  disease. 

The  respiration  is  disturbed,  while  the  pulse  is  quick,  hard,  and 
strong,  and  the  animal  betrays  symptoms  of  groat  pain  and  difficulty 
in  moving. 

A copious  bleeding  is  recommended,  and  the  bowels  afterwards 
opened  by  aperients,  injections  being  used  for  this  purpose  as  well, 
the  bowels  being  usually  very  co.stivo 
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The  aperient  may  consist  of  six  drachms  of  aloes  and  two 
drachms  of  ginger,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  together  with  an  ounce 
or  two  ounces  of  spirit  of  nitric  ether ; after  which  a ball  should 
he  given  twice  a day,  made  up  with  soft  soap,  of  the  fo.lowing 


ingredients: — 

Linseed  meal 4 drachms. 

Proto-chloride  of  mercury 2 scruples. 

Potassio-tartrate  ot  antimony  3 

Nitrate  of  potash 2 drachms. 

White  hellebore i scruple. 


The  shoulders  should  bo  stimulated,  and  should  the  chest  appear 
to  be  much  affected,  a blister  applied  to  the  brisket  may  be 
desirable. 

182.  PHRENITIS,  MAD- STAGGERS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OP 

THE  BRAIN. Heavy  horses  are  more  Subject  to  this  disorder  than 

light  ones,  but  the  disease  is  much  less  frequently  met  with  now 
than  formerly.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  unwillingness  to  move, 
a loss  of  appetite,  and  a redness  of  the  eyelids,  delirium  following 
these  symptoms,  when  the  horse  will  plunge  about  and  injure  him- 
self, the  disease  being  caused  by  overcharged  blood-vessels,  arising 
from  want  of  exercise  or  over-feeding. 

Profuse  bleeding  is  the  remedy  adopted,  as  much  as  six  or  eight 
quarts  of  blood  being  taken  away.  Strong  doses  of  aperient 
medicine  are  afterwards  given,  with  fever  medicines  to  follow,  and 
cold  applications  to  the  head. 

183,  STOMACH-STAGGERS.— This  also  is  caused  by  over-feed- 
in",  the  stomach  being  distended  with  food,  which  brings  on 
oppression  of  the  brain.  It  used  to  be  a much  more  common 
disease  than  it  now  is,  owing  to  the  better  management  of  horses, 
and  their  more  appropriate  feeding.  Purgatives,  and  purgative 
injections  should  be  used,  of  an  oily  nature,  but  when  the  stomach 
is  very  much  distended  the  complaint  is  often  very  difficult  to  cure. 

184,  APOPLEXY. — The  pressure  of  a tight  collar  will  some- 
times produce  apoplexy,  which  consists  of  a sudden  determina- 
tion of  blood  to  the  head,  while  the  horse  shakes,  and  stops 
suddenly  in  his  work.  High  feeding  is  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  apoplexy,  horses  being  more  liable  to  its  attacks  in  spring  and 
early  summer  than  at  any  other  time.  If  the  horse  is  bled 
immediately  the  attack  comes  on,  relief  is  generally  given  at  once. 
A few  doses  of  physic  should  follow,  and  these,  when  given  in 
spring,  are  often  a preventive  to  apoplexy. 

185.  GRIPES,  OR  COLIC— This  disorder  is  frequently  brought 
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on  by  careless  feeding,  too  free  use  of  the  succulent  grasses  when 
first  given  to  horses,  and  by  unwholesome  food.  The  abdomen 
is  considerably  distended,  and  the  animal  will  lie  down  and  roll 
violently,  and  show  that  he  is  suffering  intense  pain. 

An  ounce  of  tincture  of  opium,  mixed  with  two  ounces  of  spirit 
of  nitrous  ether,  will  sometimes  give  immediate  relief;  but  if  not, 
the  horse  should  be  bled  freely  and  oily  purgatives  given.  In 
very  obstinate  cases  friction,  and  hot  fomentations  to  the  abdomen 
are  useful,  coupled  with  frequent  injections. 

186.  STRANGULATION  OP  THE  INTESTINES.— There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  disease,  the  causes  of  which  are  obscure, 
but  are  chiefly  due,  it  is  supposed,  to  sudden  exertion  upon  an 
overloaded  stomach,  and  as  in  the  case  of  rupture  of  the  intestines, 
they  are  often  fatal,  and  extremely  difficult  to  cure,  but  may  be 
guarded  against  by  preventive  measures  being  used  against  thes 
and  similar  disorders. 

187.  DIAERHCEA.— Fresh  grass  and  green  food  most  commonly 
bring  on  this  disorder,  but  new  oats  and  new  hay  will  also  produce 
it.  A change  of  food,  and  the  following  medicine,  given  two  or 
three  times  a day,  in  thick  gruel,  wall  be  found  the  best  course  of 
treatment  to  adopt ; — 


Powdered  ginger i drachm. 

Prepared  chalk i oz. 

Powdered  gentian 3 drachms. 

Opium i drachm. 


188.  DIABETES. — In  this  somewhat  singular  complaint  there  is 
excessive  staling,  and  a tendency  of  the  liquid  evacuations  to  be  of 
a sugary  nature.  Kiln-dried  oats,  or  new-burnt  hay  will  produce  it, 
and  once  developed  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  cure. 

Wholesome  food  must  take  the  place  of  unwholesome,  and  tht 
following  ball  be  given  twice  a day  : — 

Opium j drachm. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  

Gentian  2 drachms. 

Ginger i 

Made  up  with  treacle.  Linseed  tea  is  better  than  water  to  be  given 
with  which  to  assuage  thirst. 

189.  LAMENESS  IN  HORSES. — There  are  a number  of  diseases 
which  are  classed  under  the  head  of  lameness,  but  which  often 
proceed  from  very  different  causes ; and,  odd  as  the  assertion  may 
seem,  it  is  not  always  quite  clear  as  to  the  leg  affected  with  lame- 
ness. The  prkk  of  a nail  or  nails  which  fasten  on  the  shoe  are  a 
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common  occasion  of  lameness ; when  this  happens  the  shoe  must 
be  removed,  and  if  any  matter  has  formed,  it  must  be  allowed  to 
escape,  the  foot  poulticed,  and  the  wound  stimulated  with  a little 
tincture  of  myrrh. 

Lameness  arising  from  stones  and  other  foreign  substances  be- 
coming impacted  in  the  foot,  or  when  it  may  have  been  bruised, 
requires  to  be  healed  in  a consonant  manner. 

igo.  CORNS. — Thus  corns  are  occasioned  by  a bruise  of  the 
sensible  solo  in  the  space  between  the  crust  and  the  bar,  frequently 
occurring  on  the  inside  of  the  foot,  though  sometimes  on  the  out- 
side, or  both.  The  shoe 
should  be  taken  off,  and  the 
horn  pared  away  near  the 
corn,  almost  to  the  quick. 
A linseed  poultice  should 
be  applied,  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  several  days  in 
the  instance  of  a bad  case, 
and  bo  afterwards  daily 
touched  with  the  butyr  of 
antimony,  or  some  other 
strong  caustic,  which  causes 
healthy  horn  to  grow.  If 
any  sinuses  have  formed,  it 
is  necessary  to  open  them 
with  a knife,  and  after  a 
sound,  healthy  surface  has 
been  secured,  dress  with  the  following  ointment,  which  will  promote 
the  growth  of  healthy  horn. 

By  attending  to  any  lameness  at  once,  and  submitting  the  part  to 
proper  treatment,  a good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  may  be  saved, 
for  the  foot  of  a horse  with  its  iron  shoe  is  different  to  that  of  a 
dog,  in  which  case  temporary  lameness  often  wears  off,  but  that  of 
the  horse  in  all  probability  may  be  getting  more  and  more  con- 
firmed each  day.  The  ointment  referred  to  consists  of — 

Oil  of  turpentine 4 drachms. 

Sulphuric  acid  4 „ 

Barbadoes  tar  8 oz. 

Palm  oil 4 ,, 

The  two  first  ingredients  should  be  mixed  first,  and  after  the 
boiling  has  subsided,  be  well  blended  with  the  two  last  named. 
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igi.  QUITTER  is  often  produced  by  a blow  or  tiead  from 
another  horse,  but  will  take  place  from  any  severe  bruise,  an  abscess 
forming  in  the  coronet,  mostly  on  the  inside,  with  sinuses  tending 
in  different  directions,  and  often  affecting  the  cartilages.  Linseed 
poultices  should  also  in  this  case  be  applied,  and  a healthy  action 
be  made  to  ensue.  Tincture  of  myrrh,  or  solution  of  sulphate  of 
zinc  will  be  found  useful ; but  there  are  various  modes  of  healing 
the  disease,  the  method  depending  upon  the  aspect  of  each  case. 

192.  SAND  CRACK. — Sand  crack  is  a splitting  of  the  crust  mostly 
inside  of  the  fore-feet ; the  sand  crack  of  the  hind-foot  is  mostly 
confined  to  cart  horses ; those  animals  with  thin,  brittle  hoofs  being 
the  most  subject  to  it. 

The  progress  of  the  crack  should  be  stopped,  the  foot  poulticed 
to  soften  the  horn  and  encourage  its  growth,  and  rest  should  be 
allowed  to  the  animal  to  allow  this  to  take  place. 

193.  THRUSH. — This  disease  is  mostly  brought  on  by  moisture 
and  filth,  and  consists  of  an  offensive  discharge  from  the  cleft 
of  the  frog,  sometimes  produced  in  the  fore-feet  through  contraction 
and  heat,  but  more  commonly  in  the  hinder  ones.  The  cleft 
should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  dressed  with  the  corn 
ointment  mentioned  above,  which  will  check  the  discharge  and 
cause  healthy  horn  to  grow. 

194.  CANKER. — Canker  is  often  caused  by  neglected  thrush,  and 
is  a disease  of  grave  importance;  offensive  discharges  taking  the 
place  of  the  natural  secretion  of  horn.  This  discharge  should  be 
stopped  and  the  diseased  growth  removed,  and  a healthy  one 
stimulated. 

With  this  object  in  view,  strong  caustic  should  be  used,  or  the 
knife  applied,  and  the  bleeding  stopped  with  a hot  iron.  Tar  helps 
on  the  secretion  of  horn,  and  the  sulphate  of  zinc  is  useful. 

195.  LAMINITAS,  OR  FEVER  IN  THE  FEET. — This  disease 
consists  of  inflammation  of  the  sensible  laminae  which  unites  the 
coffin  bones  with  the  crust,  and  is  brought  about  by  long  con- 
tinued standing.  The  shoes  should  be  taken  off  and  a large 
quantity  of  blood  taken  from  either  the  feet  or  arms.  Setons  are 
sometimes  inserted  in  the  frogs,  and  linseed  poultices  applied  to 
the  feet.  Prompt  application  of  these  means  will  quickly  effect 
a cure.  Blistering  of  the  coronet  will  be  advisable  after  a time. 

196.  PUMICED  FEET. — Heavy  horses  are  mostly  troubled  with 
this  disorder,  when  the  soles  become  convex  instead  of  concave, 
the  crust  being  uneven  and  furrowed,  and  much  increased  in 
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obliauitv.  Relief  may  be  given  by  putting  on  a shoe  which  guards 
the  sole^from  receiving  pressure,  and  which  will  y®*  Pr°lect  it  from 
iniury.  The  feet  should  be  anointed  with  a mixture  of  tar  a 
crease,  to  promote  the  growth  and  elasticity  of  the  horn. 

^ 197  NAVICULAR  DISEASE.-This  consists  of  inflammation 

the  synovial  membrane  which  covers  the  cartilage  of  the  navicular 

'’TeaTca "SslrSdom  have  it,  the  disease  being  almost 
peculiar  to  the  lighter  bred  horses  which  are  ridden  driven  at 
fast  pace  along  hard  roads,  after  long  confinement  in  the  stable. 

A cure  can  only  be  effected  at  an  early  stage  of  the  disease,  by 
bleeding  the  feet,  paring  the  sole  thin,  and  covering  up  the  foot  or 
feet  in  linseed  poultices  for  a week,  and  keeping  a seton  inser  e 
the  feet  for  a month.  The  pasterns  also  may  be  blistered. 

iq8  SPLINT.-Splint  occurs  between  the  large  and  small  met 
cai^al  bon™  mostly  inside,  and  is  very  often  met  with ; the 
ligaments  being  stretched  and  inflamed  in  the  young  horse,  and 
the  vessels  thLw  out  a bony  deposit  under  the  P®nosteum  or 
covering  of  the  bone.  A small  narrow  knife  is  used  for  cuttmg 
down  on  and  dividing  the  periosteum,  in  order  to  relieve  the  tension 
and  irritation.  Splint  would  appear  to  be  an  effort  of  nature  to  unite 
the  parts  more  securely,  and  if  the  deposition  takes  place  slowly, 
then  no  lameness  occurs.  In  sUght  cases  a blister  is  apphed. 

iqq.  SPAVIN.— This  is  more  serious  than  splint,  a kind  of  ossifica- 
tion^aking  place  that  is  often  incurable,  but  the  treatment  resorted 
to  in  order  to  effect  a cure  is  by  bhster,  the  firing-iron,  or  by  seton 
200  RING-BONE.-Ring-bone  owes  its  name  to  exostosis  on  tlie 
pasterns,  which  at  times  spread  round  them  like  a ring.  It  some- 
times occurs  between  the  large  and- small  pasterns,  and  at  oth 
times  consists  of  irregular  deposits  round  the  small  pastein  bone., 
the  cartilages  at  the  sides  of  the  foot  being  turned  m o bone. 

The  firing-iron  and  blisters  are  resorted  to  to  stay  the  progress  of 

disease  by  excessive  counter  irritation.  . , ,,  * 

Of  discolations,  wounds,  and  fractures,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak,  varying  as  they  do,  and  assuming  so  many  forms  ; nor  of 
diseases  of  the  eye,  an  organ  of  such  delicate  structure  that  the 
services  of  a veterinary  surgeon  should  always  be  secured. 

201  SADDLE  AND  COLLAR  GALLS  being  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  saddle  and  harness,  can  be  easily  cured  if  the 
pressure  that  occasioned  them  is  removed.  A small  quantity  of 
blistering  ointment  is  also  useful. 
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20a.  MARKETS  FOR  HORSES.— The  markets  for  horses  are  very 
numerous,  Horncastle  fair,  in  Lincolnshire,  being  one  of  the  most 
celebrated,  while  Barnet  fair  (at  Barnet,  near  London),  attracts 
great  numbers  of  animals  from  all  parts  of  the  country  as  well  as  the 
metropolis.  Droves  of  Welsh  and  Scotch  ponies  are  often  sent  in 
p-eat  numbers  to  Weyhill  and  Barnet  fairs,  and  in  almost  every 
large  town  where  there  is  a cattle  market  horses  are  constantly 
bought  and  sold. 

203.  LAW  OP  WARRANTY.— When  a horse  is  sold  and  a form  of 
warranty  is  given  with  it,  it  should  run  thus Sold  by  John 
Brown  to  William  Robinson,  this  day,  Dec.  i,  1879,  a brown  mare 
si.K  years  old  off,  warranted  sound  and  free  from  vice,  and  quiet  to 
ride  or  drive  (or  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  warranty  given). 

(Signed)  “John  Brown.” 

When  horses  are  sold  at  public  auctions  by  dealers,  it  is  usual 
when  a warranty  is  given  to  limit  any  objection  to  it  to  some  short 
period,  during  which  time  the  auctioneer  holds  the  purchase  money 
in  his  hands,  which  is  paid  over  to  the  vendor  if  no  complaint  is 
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made  within  the  time  specified,  when  the  transaction  is  considered 

"^^T/a  horse  turn  out  otherwise  than  according  to  the  warranty 
mvM  the  horse  should  be  formally  tendered  to  the  seller  and  the 
amount  of  purchase  money  demanded  back.  If  this  is  refused,  the 
horse  should  be  sent  to  a livery  stable  and  sold  by  public  auction, 
due  notice  having  been  given  to  the  vendor,  who  may  be  sued  for 
any  difference  between  the  price  realised  and  that  paid,  and  all 

IN  PURCHASING  A HORSE.— There  is  said  to 
be  sTmeUiing  so  contagious  about  liorse-dealing  that  a man  would 
fake  in  his  own  father  if  he  could,  either  through  undue  partiality 
or  an  extravagant  estimate  of  an  animal’s  worth,  there  being  a kind 
of  mania  attached  to  it  by  which  everybody  more  or  less  becomes 

' wfdo  not  ourselves  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  but  these 
irreverent  kinds  of  reports  that  have  been  so  commonly  circulated 
have  been  actually  made  to  include  individuals  whose  position  and 
famng  nfake  it  /cry  difficult  to  believe  the  hard  things  that  are 

said  of  them. 

put  down  to  the  score  of  a well-known  Disnop  t J 

Ld  the  laugh  raised  against  a ^ bishop, 

Lng  price  for  and  purchase 

ri  o^  Snt  fnTat 
that  so  h‘8h-pr>oed  an  amm^^^  gh^  against  his 

«“  ““ 

unfortunately  he  had  n°f  a hprs  , “ i feef pretty  sure  I can  geta  match 

■question,  and  this  he  told  the  kishop  adding  I foel  ^et  y 

him  good-day,  and  walked  off.  ui^hoo  sent  his  horse  there  for  sale,  aad 
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description  had  been  furnished.  The  purchase  was  no  sooner  concluded  thra 
the  horse-dealer  waited  upon  the  bishop  without  loss  of  time,  and  told  him  he 
had  purchased  such  an  excellent  match  for  his  horse  that  it  would  scarcely  te 
possible  to  tell  one  from  the  other  apart. 

His  lordship,  however,  it  appeared,  had  then  altered  his  mind,  and  was  not 
open  to  buy  a horse  at  the  moment,  very  much  to  the  horse-dealer's  annoyance 
and  vexation,  who  had  counted  upon  doing  a stroke  of  satisfactory  business. 

205.  BISHOPING. — The  use  of  the  word  “ bishop  ” has  reminded 
the  writer  of  a plan  adopted  by  dishonest  dealers,  which  was 
originated  by  a man  named  Bishop,  who,  to  disguise  the  age  and 
prolong  the  mark  in  the  lower  nippers,  would  ha  le  a horse  of  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age  thrown,  and  cause  a hole  to  be  dug  with  an 
engraver’s  tool  in  the  almost  plain  surface  of  the  corner  teeth 
at  that  age,  in  shape  and  depth  resembling  those  of  a horse  seven 
years  old.  This  is  called  “ Bishoping,”  after  the  name  of  the 
rogue  who  invented  this  method  of  deception,  the  teeth  being 
burned  with  a heated  iron,  which  leaves  a permanent  black  stain, 
the  next  pair  of  nippers  being  lightly  touched  as  well. 

To  purchase  a horse  that  one  has  never  seen  before  requires  the 
exercise  of  a good  deal  of  judgment.  He  should  not  be  sluggish, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  skittish,  on  the  other.  In  regarding  a horse  it 
should  be  observed  whether  he  is  gentle  to  approach,  and  while  this 
is  being  noticed,  the  position  and  appearance  of  his  fore-legs  should 
be  taken  note  of,  and  whether  he  shakes  or  knuckles  at  his  knees  or 
fetlocks,  or  whether  he  stands  with  his  legs  too  much  under  his 
body. 

A riding  horse  should  be  mounted  and  ridden  quietly  at  first,  and 
then  at  an  increased  pace,  ending  by  giving  him  a smart  gallop,  by 
which  it  can  be  discovered  whether  he  is  diseased  in  his  wind. 

But,  instead  of  trusting  to  one’s  own  judgment,  it  is  better  to  pay 
a veterinary  surgeon  a guinea,  and  take  him  to  inspect  any  likely 
horse  whose  appearance  may  cause  him  to  be  considered  suitable 
by  an  intending  purchaser.  It  will  be  a guinea  well  spent,  and  be 
the  means,  most  likely,  of  preventing  disappointment  as  to  some 
quaUty  which  the  horse  may  be  supposed  to  have,  but  is  not  really 
possessed  of ; the  experienced  eye  of  a competent  person  being 
able  to  detect  incipient  disease,  which  would  often  be  passed  over 
unnoticed  by  a less  quahfied  person. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

entering  on  a dairy  farm. 

HsESf £f’S 

I ^ J Farms— Education  necessary  for  the  Dairy  Farmer— Rent 

Capital,  &c-Most  Suitable  Time  of  Entering-Cocking  the  pim  ' 

I.  BEFORE  STARTING  A DAIRY,  there  are  several  points 
which  ought  to  be  seriously  considered.  First,  from  the  situation 
0 the  form,  it  should  be  taken  into  account  what  it  is  best  to  aim 
at  in  the  way  of  production— whether  milk-selling,  butter-making 
or  cheese-making.  This  will  mainly  depend  upon  facilities  for  car- 
riage, and  the  pro.ximity  of  large  towns,  upon  which  often  depends 
the  profitable  disposal  of  produce.  Next,  if  in  a country  situation 
where  the  cows  can  graze  the  meadows,  the  quality  of  the  “ feed  ” 
should  be  regarded,  for  there  are  many  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  cows 
hat  thrive  well  enough  upon  rather  poor  herbage,  upon  which 
‘arger  and  heavier  animals  would  nearly  staiwc. 

riT®  South-Western  districts  of  England,  for  example,  .Alderney 

A animals  of  the  old 

^ stock,  and  other  similar  kinds,  which  are  so  much  in  favour  with  the 

pose  of  fo?S'?e  mi7k  arS  of  food,  for  the  pur- 
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2.  ARTIFICIAL  FEEDING  AND  NATIVE  PASTURE.— Although 
much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  artificial  feeding  under  certain 
conditions,  yet  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that,  after  all,  there 
is  no  food  which  can  be  compared  with  that  of  good  natural 
pasture  for  milch  cows;  for  not  only  do  they  thrive  on  it,  and 
give  a larger  quantity  of  milk,  but  the  flavour  of  the  butter  is  richer 
and  more  delicate,  and,  in  consequence,  commands  a higher  price  in 
the  market.  It  is  best  to  settle  these  points  in  the  first  place,  as  there 
is  always  a drawback  in  changing  one’s  system,  and  nothing  answers 
so  well  as  when  matters  are  conducted  upon  a principle  of  continuous 
routine,  where  everjdhing  falls  naturally  into  its  place,  with  system 
and  order. 

3.  SIZE  OF  BREED.— If  the  Breed  of  Cattle  is  too  large  for  the 
i^uality  of  the  pasture,  the  return  in  the  shape  of  produce  will 
be  considerably  less  than  it  ought  to  be,  with  more  discriminate 
ii.inagenient ; as  the  bulk  of  the  food  consumed  will  be  absorbed 
in  the  office  of  keeping  up  the  animal's  system,  instead  of  producing 
milk. 

On  very  rich  pastures  it  matters  not  how  large  the  breed  ol 
cattle  that  is  placed  on  it  is,  as  they  can  obtain  an  abundance 
of  food,  and  the  yield  will  be  correspondingly  heavy.  On  the 
whole,  medium-sized  animals  are  found  the  best  for  dairy  purposes, 
as  they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  upon  pastures  of  an 
average  quaUty,  and  they  are  less  likely  to  become  affected  when, 
from  certain  causes,  the  ordinary  feed  becomes  temporaril}’  deficient. 
By  skilful  feeding,  howevqr,  these  breaks  can  be  so  regulated,  and 
their  effects  lessened,  that  no  serious  inconvenience  is  to  be  appre- 
hended on  this  score,  by  one  who  thoroughly  understands  his  busi- 
ness, however  inexperienced  dairy  farmers  may  suffer  upon  these 
occasions. 

4.  HOUSE  ACCOMMODATION.  — Cold  winds  in  spring  and 
summer,  if  cows  are  exposed,  prevent  a full  flow  of  milk,  and  there 
should  be  sufficient  accommodation  for  house-feeding,  as  well  in  the 
summer  as  the  winter  months.  During  a hot  summer,  again,  the 
herbage  suffers  from  drought,  and  during  these  times,  if  protracted, 
the  cows  stand  a chance  of  being  seriously  injured,  unless  food  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  supply  the  deficiency  is  given  to  them ; so  that 
house  accommodation  is  a point  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 

5.  BUTTER-MAKING.— If  in  an  isolated  district,  where  there  is 
no  ‘.r.rge  demand  for  milk,  it  will  be  found  best  to  produce  butter. 
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Railway  communication  is  now  so  complete  and  perfect  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  butter  is  comparatively  such  a portable  article, 
that  disadvantages  of  situation  can  be  atoned  for  to  a very  con- 
siderable degree  by  the  aid  of  the  railway. 

6.  CHEESE-MAKING  is  more  of  a manufacturing  business, 
which,  to  be  carried  out  successfully,  requires  a considerable  amount 
of  technical  knowledge,  and  also  experience,  and  much  previous 
practice.  The  English  cheese-maker  has  also  to  enter  into  compe- 
tition with  cheese  produced  in  America  and  on  the  Continent,  where 
it  is  made  upon  a very  large  scale  and  by  a thorough  routine 
system.  It  will  not  be  found  to  answer  so  well  (save  in  very 
exceptional  cases)  as  disposing  of  the  produce  in  the  form  of  butter 
or  milk. 

7.  MILK  PRODUCTION.— But  of  all  ways  of  disposing  of  dairy 
produce  profitably,  nothing  answers  so  well  as  to  get  rid  of  it 
at  once,  in  the  form  of  milk,  as  it  comes  warm  from  the  cow. 
When  this  system,  from  proximity  to  a large  town,  or  where  there 
is  easy  access  to  rail,  can  be  conveniently  adopted,  it  is  unques- 
tionably by  far  the  most  advantageous  plan  which  can  be  followed 
by  the  dairy  farmer. 

Milk  has  steadily  risen  in  price  of  late  years,  and  since  the  Adulteration  ol 
Food  Act  has  come  into  force,  and  a purer  article  is  supplied  to  the  consumer, 
its  value  as  a diet  has  risen  considerably  in  public  estimation,  as  its  quality  can 
now  be  relied  on;  and  no  matter  how  other  articles  of _ food  may  fluctuate,  the 
price  of  milk  steadily  remains  the  sa,me,  and  its  price  is  relatively  higher  than 
that  of  the  manufactured  article  when  converted  into  butter  or  cheese.  And 
under  the  most  favoui'able  circumstances  for  the  sale  of  his  produce,  the  maker 
of  butter  can  seldom  hope  to  reach  the  average  from  each  cow  which  can  be 
made  from  the  sale  of  new  milk,  even  under  ordinarily  favourable  circumstances, 
although  the  price  of  butter  has  risen  considerabiy  of  late  years. 

8.  COMPARATIVE  PROFITS.— A prize  essay  on  the  profits  of 
grazing,  making  cheese,  and  selling  milk,  written  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Heywood,  was  published  some  years  back  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  showed  the  profits,  in  the  instance 
selected,  to  be  much  gi'eater  from  selling  milk  than  from  the  two 
other  methods,  which  ranked  respectively,  milk-selling  first,  grazing 
second,  and  cheese-making  last.  It  is  termed  cheese  and  butter 
making,  but  the  results  of  cheese  manufacture  are  alone  given  par- 
ticulars of,  it  being  assumed  that  cheese-making  and  butter-making 
are  equivalent.  According  to  our  experience,  however,  butter- 
making,  where  a good  market  is  obtainable  for  the  article,  is  much 
more  profitable  than  cheese-making. 

The  example  adduced  hy  Mr.  Heyiuood  is  a very  good  one,  inasmuch  as  it 
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is  not  a comparison  between  two  different  farmers,  but  the  results  upon  the 
same  farm,  from  different  methods  practised  by  the  same  tenant,  who  is 
described  as  an  excellent  farmer,  and  who  therefore  may  be  assumed  to  know 
the  best  methods  applicable  to  each  course  of  management.  The  farm  was 
originally  managed  as  a cheese-farm,  up  to  a certain  time,  when,  in  consequence 
of  the  advantage  of  a railway  station  within  a mile  of  the  farm,  and  twelve  miles 
from  the  market  to\m,  the  tenant  sold  his  milk,  delivered  at  the  station,  at 
IS.  lod.  per  dozen  quarts,  keeping  the  management  of  the  farm  in  other  respects 
precisely  as  before ; the  stock  and  expenses  remaining  also  the  same,  except 
that  the  number  of  pigs  fattened  was  reduced. 

“ I will  take  the  case  of  the  cheese-farm,  200  acres,  upon  which  the  stock  is  50 
milk-cows,  50  ewes  (which,  with  their  lambs,  are  fed  off  fat),  5 horsey,  30  P^8®i 
reared  up  and  fattened, and  12  to  15  young  horned  cattle,  consisting  of  calves, 
yearlings,  and  two-year-olds.  The  farm  is  self-supplying  as  regards  all  food  for 
stock,  having  sufficient  land  under  plough,  viz.,  45  3-cres  in  15  acre  shifts— ley- 
oats,  turnips,  and  wheat — to  grow  the  oats,  turnips,  and  straw  required,  in  addition 
to  the  old  meadow  hay. 


The  financial  results  of  this  farm  have  been  as  follows: — 
Produce. 

9,  tons  7 c\vt.  2 qrs.  cheese,  at  80s.  per  cwt.  

70  lambs,  at  27s.  6d 

Profit  on  60  ewes  and  wool,  at  15s 

15  acres  wheat,  at  j£i2 

Profit  on  30  pigs,  at  £5  ».«  


Expenses. 

Rent,  200  acres  at  40s 

Tithes,  3s.  per  acre;  rates,  2s.  on  assessment 

Wages — 5 men  at  £40 

2 lads  at  £20 

Extra  men  

Harvesting  

Tradesmen’s  bills,  ;^52  los. ; grass  seeds,  ;£’22  los.;  other 

seeds,  £20  ^ 

Paid  on  Improvement  Account,  including  Draining  ;^40, 

Boring  ;^6o,  and  Repairs  £25  

Contingent  Expenses 


Profit  ... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

750 

0 

0 

96 

5 

0 

37 

10 

0 

180 

0 

0 

150 

0 

0 

I.2I3 

15 

0 

400 

0 

0 

58 

15 

0 

200 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

95 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

1,024 

15 

0 

189 

0 

0 

“ The  result  under  the  system  of  milk-selling  is  as  follows,  more  milk  having 
been  produced  per  cow  in  consequence  of  the  supply  having  been  kept  up 
throughout  the  year  by  exchange  of  cows  and  artificial  feeding: — 


Produce. 

Milk  of  50  cows,  at  is.  rod.  per  dozen  quarts 

70  lambs,  at  27s.  6d 

Profit  on  50  ewes  and  wool,  at  15s 

15  acres  of  wheat,  at  ;^i2  

Profit  on  10  pigs,  at  £$  


1,065  o o 
96  5 o 
37  10  o 
180  o o 
50  o o 


1,428  15  o 
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Expenses.  £ s.  <f. 

As  per  statement  in  Cheese-making  Account  1,02415  o 

Add  cost  of  exchanging  cows  to  keep  up  supply  of  milk 

at  certain  seasons lOO  o o 


1,124  15  o 

Profit 304  o o 

•*  Cii  the  grasing-farm  referred  to  the  stock  is  6o  cows,  lOO  ewes  (whose 
lambs  are  fed  off  fat),  4 horses.  The  result  is  as  follows 


Produce. 

Profit  on  60  cows,  at  1^12  

140  lambs,  at  275.  6d 

Profit  on  100  ewes  and  wool,  at  15s. 

15  acres  of  wheat,  at  £12  


720  o o 
192  10  o 
75  o o 
180  o o 


1,167  10  o 


Expenses. 

Rent,  200  acres,  at  40s.  

Tithes,  ;^I5;  rates,  £43  15s. 

Wages — 4 men  at  £40 

I man  at  £20 ... 

Extra  man  

Harvesting  


160  o o 
20  o o 
13  o o 
20  o o 


Tradesmen’s  bills,  £32  los.;  grass  seeds,  £22  los. ; other 

seeds,  £20  , ••• 

Paid  on  account  of  Improvements,  including  Draining 

;^40,  Boring  ;^6o,  and  Repairs  £2$  

Paid  for  oil-cake  

Contingent  Expenses 


400  o o 
58  15  o 


213  o o 

75  o o 

125  o o 
50  o o 
30  o o 


Profit  ... 


The  three  systems  will,  therefore,  stand  as  follows: — 


Receipts, 

Cheese  or  Butter-making.. 213  15  o 
Grazing  ...  ...  ...  1.167  ° 

Milk-selling 1,428  15  o 


Expenses. 
;^i.o24  15 

951  15 

1,124  15 


o 

o 

o 


951  15  o 

215  15  o 


Profits, 
;^i89  o 0 
215  15  o 

304  o o 


“Ji  thus  appears  that  the  experience  of  this  district  (North  Cheshire)  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  milk-selling;  but  before  coming  to  a definite  conclusion 
on  the  subject,  the  strain  put  upon  the  land  by  the  two  systems— milk-pro- 
ducing and  fattening— has  to  be  taken  into  account. 

" I feel  that  the  grazing  account  may  require  some  little  explanation  to  some 
whose  experience  may  be  somewhat  different.  The  profit  of  £12  per  head  on  the 
cows  may  be  thought  excessive.  I can,  however,  but  state  that  such  is  the  annual 
average  profit  realized  by  a number  of  graziers  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood, 
who  buy  in  lean  but  healthy  shorthorns,  at  an  average  of  ;^io  to  ;^i2  per  head, 
in  the  first  two  months  of  the  year.  They  then  freshen  them  on  straw,  turnips, 
and  a little  cake,  putting  them  out  a little  each  day— weather  permitting— until 
spring,  by  which  time  they  have  fairly  begun  to  grow  ; and  when  a flush  of  grass 
comes  they  do  not,  like  cows  newly  bought,  lose  time  in  making  a start.  They 
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are  then  grazed  through  the  summer,  tied  up  in  October  to  turnips,  ground  oats, 
oii-cake,  and  straw,  and  sold  from  the  middle  of  December  to  the  middle  ot 
January  at  £22  to  £21^  per  head.  The  extent  of  land  may  also  seem  small  for 
the  number  of  beasts  and  sheep  kept ; but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  circum* 
stance  that  all  the  grass  land  is  available  for  pasture,  only  a small  quantity  being 
required  for  the  horses.  Again,  the  practice  is  to  break  up  a fresh  turf-field 
every  year  for  ley-oats,  to  be  succeeded  by  turnips,  which,  aided  by  the  moist 
climate  of  the  district,  is  always  a very  heavy  crop,  averaging  from  33  to  38 
tons  per  statute  acre : hence  the  large  amount  of  winter-keep  from  so  small  an 
extent  of  arable  land. 

“The  item  of  ^^50  for  cake  may  also  appear  small,  but  I may  state  that  cake  is 
not  used  as  the  chief  article  for  fattening  beasts,  but  rather  as  conducive  to  their 
health,  and  as  an  aid  to  the  corn  and  turnips,  which  are  mainly  relied  upon  for 
fattening  them.  The  sheep  and  lambs  get  no  cake. 

“ I may  also  further  state  that  of  the  60  cows  grazed,  not  more  than  50  are  tied 
up  in  the  autumn,  as  the  remainder  either  go  out  from  grass  or  as  calvers,  of 
which  there  are  always  a few,  and  which  pay  equally  well,  regard  being  paid  at 
the  time  of  purchasing  that  they  are  all  right  in  their  milking  organs. 

“But  I should  hardly  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  this  system  of  grazing  by 
simply  giving  the  practical  results  in  my  own  neighbourhood,  and  comparing 
them  financially  with  those  of  cheese  or  butter  making,  and  milk-selling. 
Grazing  has  collateral  advantages  in  many  forms  that  do  not  show  themselves 
in  such  a comparison,  but  which  assume  so  large  an  amount  in  the  aggregate, 
that,  though  milk-selling  excels  it  in  direct  profit  by,  say,  £88  5s.  per  annum 
on  a farm  of  200  acres,  I yet  consider  that,  in  the  main,  grazing  is  the  perferable 
system,  as  I will  endeavour  to  show. 

“ In  the  first  place,  I consider  that  the  apparent  margin  in  favour  of  milk-selling 
may  fairly  be  reduced  somewhat,  on  account  of  the  extra  risks  attending  the 
system,  from  the  more  general  tendency  to  delicacy  and  sickness,  of  milking,  as 
compared  with  fattening,  cows.  Again,  we  must  not  overlook  the  risk  of  making 
bad  debts  with  the  milk-dealers;  who,  as  a body  in  the  large  towns,  are  not  the 
best  of  payers.  In  saying  this  I do  but  speak  the  experience  of  milk-producers. 
Again,  under  the  system  of  grazing,  the  farm  will  regularly  increase  in  fertility, 
as  a much  greater  portion  of  the  nutriment,  either  extracted  from  the  ground  or 
artificially  supplied,  is  then  returned  to  it  again  by  the  animal,  than  under  the 
system  either  of  cheese-making  or  milk-selling.  If,  then,  we  suppose  a tenant 
to  have  a lease  for,  say,  twenty-one  years,  at  a fixed  rent,  the  progressive  improve- 
ment of  his  farm  under  grazing  will  yearly  increase  his  crops  of  beef,  mutton, 
and  com ; and  with  improved  condition  of  land  comes  decrease  of  expense  in 
cultivation ; and  thus  his  profit  will  yearly  go  on  increasing,  the  ultimate  result 
being  most  beneficial  alike  to  himself  and  his  landlord. 

“As  regards  the  labour  attending  the  practice  of  these  systems  of  farming,  that 
of  grazing  has  a decided  advantage  over  the  others,  not  only  in  out-door  labour, 
as  shown  in  accounts  of  expenditure,  but  also  in  the  labour  and  responsibility 
saved  in-doors,  since  the  care  and  management  of  milk,  in  any  way,  entails 
much  of  both,  and  requires  an  amount  of  skill  that  has  often  to  be  remunerated 
at  a very  high  rate. 

“ One  of  the  best  indications  of  the  progressive  improvement  attendant  on  this 
system  of  gazing  is  obtained  by  one  simply  observing  the  very  great  difference 
in  the  quality  of  the  dung-heaps  collected  under  the  respective  systems,  the 
comparatively  cold,  aqueous  appearance  of  that  produced  from  milking-stock  con- 
trasting remarkably  with  the  fermenting,  oily  nature  of  that  collected  from  fatten- 
ing-beasts.  The  effect  of  this  difference  upon  the  farm  must  be  obvious  to  any- 
one. In  fact,  I have  myself  watched  its  progressive  effectunder  good  management 
with  extreme  satisfaction,  seeing  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  farm  rise  gradu- 
ally to  that  of  high  cultivation;  the  weeds  disappearing  as  the  crops  became 
Stronger,  and  the  land  being  more  easily  worked  as  it  became  more  disinte- 
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grated  by  the  more  luxuriant  growth  of  the  herbage  upon  it.  Here  T cannot  but 
state  the  particular  attention  paid  by  the  farmers  of  this  district  to  the  mode  of 
seeding  down  their  pastures,  which,  coupled  with  the  clean  fallow,  or  green  crop, 
is  undoubtedly,  after  draining,  the  foundation  of  all  good  fanning,  and  the  secret 
of  success  in  the  cases  now  under  my  notice.  By  attention  to  this  particular,  a 
sod  is  obtained  by  the  aid  of  bones  which,  after  a few  years’  growth,  is  equal  to 
that  produced  in  the  ordinary  way  by  twenty  years’  ley ; and  experience  shows 
me  that  a good  sod  that  breaks  up  oily  and  mellow,  through  the  action  of  the 
fibres  of  luxuriant  herbage,  conduces  more  to  a good  and  inexpensive  course  of 
crops  than  any  manure  that  can  possibly  be  applied  artificially,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  economy  of  restricting  the  need  for  such  manures  ; for,  after  all,  artificial 
manures  are  but  a defective  substitute  for  the  elements  as  naturally  combined 
in  a virgin  soil. 

" Holding  these  views,  and  considering  the  present  scarcity  and  consequent 
high  price  of  beef  and  mutton,  I cannot  commend  too  strongly  a system  so  con- 
ducive to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  tenant  and  landlord  as  that  of  grazing.” 

There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  remunerative  nature  of 
grazing  and  stock-keeping,  and  the  great  importance  of  having  more 
stock  on  a farm  than  is  usually  kept  has  been  long  urged  upon  the 
notice  of  agriculturists  by  dilTereut  writers  ; but  it  is  possible  that 
Mr.  Heywood,  in  drawing  his  comparisons  between  milk-producing 
and  grazing,  has  been  guided  to  his  conclusions  by  the  methods 
which  are  followed  mostly  by  farmers  in  this  country,  who  feed  their 
milch  cows  only  upon  grass  in  summer,  and  the  cheapest  substi- 
tutes which  they  can  procure  in  winter,  when  he  points  to  the  great 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  manure ; for,  of  course,  with  cake,  pea- 
meal,  and  other  higher  feeding,  which,  it  is  contended,  it  pays  to 
give  to  milking-cows  for  the  sake  of  a greater  yield  of  milk,  the 
advantage  in  e.xtra  richness  of  manure  is  disposed  of. 

9.  MARKJETS  yOE  MILK. — ^There  is  always  a ready  market  for 
any  amount  of  milk  in  London,  and  the  case  is  much  the  same  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  principal  towns  and  cities. 

10.  DAIRY  OPERATIONS  ON  MIXED  HUSBANDRY  EARMS.— 
The  dairy,  and  dairy  produce  may  be  the  chief  aim,  but  there  are 
many  subsidiary  items  which  all  come  in  to  swell  the  profits  of  the 
business,  and  these  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration,  though 
they  are  very  often  too  much  neglected. 

Pigs,  although,  strictly  speaking,  having  no  connection  with  the 
dairy,  can  he  fattened  on  skimmed  milk,  and  calves  cheaply  reared  on 
the  same ; which  in  time  grow  into  valuable  stock,  that  can  be  made 
to  possess  the  additional  recommendation  of  being  bred  to  one's 
actual  requirements  by  judicious  management. 

The  best  roots  also  may  be  sold  which  can  be  spared  at  times ; 
such  as  carrots,  parsnips,  &c.,  as  well  as  cabbages  and  similar  pro- 
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ducts,  which  can  all  be  consumed  if  there  does  not  happen  to 
be  a market ; and  the  same  will  apply  to  hay,  or  any  produce,  if  the 
pasture-land  happen  to  be  in  excess  of  the  daily  farmer’s  own  require- 
ments. 

11.  EDUCATION  NECESSARY  EOR  THE  DAIRY  FARMER.— 
There  are  many  points  in  connection  with  dairy  management  in 
which  the  inexperienced  require  to  be  educated,  so  to  speak,  in 
order  that  definite  results  may  be  obtained,  and  the  business  not 
given  up  to  haphazard,  or  anything  left  to  chance. 

The  necessity  of  this  is  shown  in  the  example  of  many  struggling 
men,  who  work  hard,  and  live  frugal  lives,  and  yet  can  barely  obtain 
more  than  a decent  subsistence,  instead  of  laying  by  money,  as 
they  ought  to  do ; while  the  amateur  in  most  instances,  instead  of 
making  money  by  his  dairy  farm,  often  loses  a good  round  sum 
annually. 

JVe  have  to  fear  the  competitionirom  butter-makers  of  Normandy  and  Holland 
chiefly,  but  there  would  be  less  cause  for  apprehension  if  English  dairy-farmers 
paid  more  attention  to  details  than  they  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  doing. 
There  is  a good  market  at  our  own  doors  for  all  kinds  of  produce,  which  is  the 
first  essential  in  any  commercial  undertaking,  and  without  which  many  praise- 
worthy efforts  would  be  thro^\'n  away ; so  that  there  is  no  fear  but  that  the  English 
dairy-farmer  will  be  amply  repaid  for  all  and  any  effort  he  may  make  to  im- 
prove the  routine  of  his  production,  for  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  there  is  great 
need  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  others,  the  necessary  precautions  for 
ensuring  the  health  of  stock  are  often  neglected,  and  advantage  is  not  taken  of 
the  best  methods  of  adding  to  their  food  judiciously,  by  giving  artificial  aids 
which  stimulate  an  increased  production.  In  the  rich  county  of  Gloucester, 
almost  the  entire  food  of  the  cows  is  grass  in  summer,  and  hay  in  winter ; and 
thoug'n  doubtless  this  is  their  natural  food,  it  might,  at  times,  be  most  usefully 
supplemented.  Again,  scarcely  any  shelter  is  provided  for  the  milch  cows  all  the 
year  round,  “according  to  the  custom  of  the  county,"  where  the  old-fashioned 
system  of  dairying  prevails,  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a very  bad  one 
in  the  case  of  dairy  stock,  whose  yield  of  milk  is  increased,  and  lyhose  health 
and  condition  is  greatly  improved  when  carefully  housed,  or  partially  housed. 
Various  examples  are  quoted  in  the  following  pages  of  experiments  and  results 
arrived  at  by  different  persons,  in  different  places,  and  in  those  cases  where  the 
prices  of  stock  and  produce  instanced  are  considerably  lower  than  those  which 
rule  at  the  present  time,  an  approximate  allowance  must  be  made,  and  they 
must  be  read  with  relative  application  to  present  rates,  which  are  much  higher 
for  nearly  all  dairy  produce  (cheese  excepted)  than  they  formerly  were  ; and 
they  are  therefore,  necessarily,  proportionately  remunerative. 

12.  RENT,  CAPITAL,  &o. — Arable  land,  as  a rule,  maintains  a 
much  steadier  and  more  equable  value  in  the  shape  of  rent  than 
meadow  land,  which  varies  exceedingly  according  to  situation,  some- 
times pasture  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns  commanding 
high  prices  for  the  sake  of  the  accommodation  it  affords,  many 
^rge  butchers,  and  others,  being  willing,  at  times,  to  give  as  much  as 
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/6  per  acre  for  the  convenience  of  turning  beasts  and  sheep  into  it? 
to  be  ready  for  slaughtering  when  wanted ; besides  being  needed  for, 
many  other  pm-poses,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  instance,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
the  amount  of  rent  which  should  be  paid  for  land  where  dairy  and 
mixed  husbandry  farming  is  carried  on  ; and  we  should  not  like  to 
commit  ourselves  to  any  definite  statement  on  this  head,  but  a 
practical  man  of  our  acquaintance  informs  us  that  he  could  always 
make  a profit  out  of  grass  land  for  which  he  paid  any  sum  under 

A per  acre.  , , t 1 

Of  course,  in  such  a general  statement,  very  poor  land  must  be 
excepted  for  which  a rent  of  £z  might  be  demanded,  but  which 
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could  only  be  called  pasture  land  by  courtesy ; so  that  rent  must 
be  regarded  in  conjunction  with  quality.  Very  rich  pasture  land 
would  be  much  cheaper  to  the  dairy-farmer  at  a comparatively  high 
price,  than  very  poor,  thin,  unproductive  meadows,  that  might  be 
rented  for  very  little  money. 

13.  AN  APPROXIMATE  ACCOUNT.— We  give  a short  approximate 
account  ot  the  amount  of  capital  required,  rent,  &c.,  in  the  case  of  a partly  arable 
dairy  farm,  in  an  agricultural  district  where  rents  are  low,  of  small  size,  fur- 
nishing work  enough  for  one  pair  of  horses,  of  120  acres  in  extent,  60  of  which  are 
pasture— 30  acres  being  mown  every  year— and  the  remainder  arable,  cultivated 
on  the  six-course  rotation,  i.r.,  i.  Wheat;  2.  Beans;  3.  Wheat;  4.  Clover;  5. 
Oats;  6.  Mangold,  Carrots,  Turnips,  or  other  roots;  the  rent  of  which  is  32s. 
per  acre. 

The  winter  stock  of  food  may  be  put  down  at  250  tons  of  roots  from  10 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  about  30  tons  of  hay ; and  the  summer  stock  at  about 
400  tons  of  green  food  from  the  clover  and  grass  of  the  artificial  and  natural 
meadows.  This  would  provide  for  the  same  amount  of  stock  winter  and  summer, 
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and  support  a dairy  of  25  cows,  eating  nearly  2 cwt.  per 
provided. 

To  purchase  25  cows,  therefore,  at  ;^20  each,  £ s.  d. 

will  take  5^  ° ^ 

To  purchase  10  store  pigs  15  00 


The  out-going  tenant  will  probably  require 
to  be  p&id  for  the  cultivation  of  the  young 

crops.  ;^3  105.  per  acre  for  60  acres  ... 

The  labour  on  the  farm,  including  cost  of 
hcTses  and  their  keep,  may  be  put  down 
at  £4  per  acre  for  60  acres  of  arable  ...  240  o o 

And  50  acres  of  pasture  land,  at  15s.  per 
acre  45  o o 


The  implements  for  the  necessary  use  cf 
the  farm  are  generally  put  down  at  30s. 

per  acre.  60  acres  at  305 50  o o 

Dairy  utensils 20  o o 

Rent  and  taxes,  put  down  at  the  ’ow  sum  of 
325.  per  acre  ...  

The  following  being  a recapitulation  of  the  whole : — 

Stock  

Out-going  Tenant  

Labour  

Implements  

Rent  and  Taxes 


diem  each  thus 
£ s.  d. 

515  o o 

210  o o 

2S5  0 o 


no  o o 
192  o o 


515 

0 

0 

210 

0 

0 

2S5 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

192 

0 

0 

I.3I2 

0 

0 

The  above  is  considered  a sufficient  amount  of  capital  to  w’ork  a farm  of  the 
dimensions  we  have  specified.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  dairy-farmers, 
commencing  in  a humble  way,  have  succeeded  upon  much  less ; but  when  a pains- 
taking man  works  early  and  late,  his  exertions  take  higher  rank  than  those  of 
paid  labour,  for  the  magic  of  ownership  accounts  for  many  otherwise  astonishing 
results. 

But  in  the  regular  way  an  insufficient  capital  in  farming  means  that  a man  will 
be  continually  behindhand  in  his  operations,  unable  to  take  advantage  of  favour- 
able seasons,  or  to  guard  against  those  which  are  likely  to  be  adverse:  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  more  capital  that  is  employed  (so  that  it  is  judiciously  made  use  of)  the 
better  is  the  result  as  far  as  profits  are  concerned. 

14.  MOST  SUITABLE  TIME  OF  ENTERING. — The  autumn  is 
the  usual  time  of  entry  in  England,  leases  generally  terminating  at 
the  Michaelmas  quarter,  the  reasons  seeming  to  be  in  favour  of 
commencing  a fresh  tenancy  in  the  autumn — first,  because  the  corn 
crop  has  been  removed  from  the  ground,  and  second,  because  the 
benefit  of  the  summer’s  grazing  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  out-going 
tenant;  but  in  the  north  of  England  the  12th  of  May  is  generally 
fixed  as  the  time  of  removal  of  an  out-going  tenant,  and  in  the 
south  of  Scotland  at  about,  or  upon,  the  15th  of  May,  or  Whit- 
Sunday. 
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There  is  a special  recommendation  in  the  latter  arrangement  to  the 
dairy-farmer,  as  the  cattle  ard  then  changed  from  the  folds  to  the 
fields,  and  there  are  greater  advantages  on  the  side  of  a spring  than 
of  an  autumn  term  of  entering  upon  a farm.  _ 

The  out-going  tenant  having  threshed  all  his  com  of  the  last  crop, 
and  sown  the  seed  of  the  crop  he  is  entitled  to  of  the  following 
harves*',  called  the  away-going  crop  in  the  North,  and  having  con- 
sumed all  his  turnips  and  hay,  the  in-coming  tenant  takes  possession 
at  a time  when  his  stock  can  generally  depend  upon  grass,  and  he 
lias  the  making  of  hay,  and  the  working  of  land  for  turnips  and 
mangold,  or  any  special  crops  he  may  require  in  his  own  manage- 

the  North,  where  this  system  is  most  commonly  practised,  he 
does  not  get  possession  of  that  portion  of  the  land  under  the  away- 
going  crop,  which  it  is  customary  for  the  out-going  tenant  tq  reap 
and  thresh.  This  double  occupation  is,  however,  very  inconvenient, 
and  often  leads  to  disputes  and  misunderstandings  between  the  out- 
going and  in-coming  tenants ; it  is,  therefore,  much  better  avoided, 
which  is  generally  done  by  means  of  valuation. 

15.  STOCKING  THE  FARM.— As  scarcely  any  two  farms  are  alike, 
each  possessing  its  own  particular  capabilities,  or  otherwise,  one  of 
the  most  important  considerations,  to  be  carefully  entertained,  is  to 
stock  it  to  the  best  advantage.  We  are,  of  course,  assuming  the 
proper  feeding  of  cows  to  be  the  principal  object  aimed  at,  so  as 
to  ensure  the  largest  possible  amount  of  dairy  produce ; but  unless 
there  is  ample  space  for  raising  plenty  of  roots,  and  growing  green 
crops,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  be  encumbered  with  too  large  an  amount 
of  live-stock  in  the  shape  of  sheep,  of  other  than  milch  cattle,  the 
proper  keeping  of  which  may,  at  times,  become  a source  of  em- 
barrassment. With  respect  also  to  the  quality  of  the  herbage  on 
the  permanent  pastures,  as  we  have  pointed  out  before,  this  should 
determine,  to  a great  extent,  the  breed  of  cows  that  are  to  be  kept 
the  ■various  points  of  which  we  shall  afterwards  specify. 

16.  THE  REARING  OF  CALVES,  again,  can  be  made  very  profit- 
able, if  the  business  is  set  about  in  a right  manner,  though  this 
branch  is  often  neglected  to  a surprising  extent  by  most  dairy- 

17.  PIGS  are  another  paying  item,  when  properly  managed,  but  if 
too  many  are  kept,  and  a large  quantity  of  food  has  to  be  bought  tor 
them,  there  are  but  few  persons  who  can  make  them  answer,  though 
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this  CM  be  done  readily  enough  by  those  who  understand  the  best 
methods  for  bunging  about  this  desirable  result. 

AWmugh  Arabic  Farming  often  needs  a large  amount  of  capital 
to  be  earned  on  successfully,  and  the  variations  of  seaLns 
and  risks  of  bad  ones  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  while  profits 
can  never  be  large,  there  are  comparatively  few  obstacles  to  the 
breeding  of  stock,  or  dairy-farming,  the  profits  on  which  are  much 
larger  than  when  the  cultivation  aimed  at  is  the  production  of 

C6F63.IS  OIllV* 
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CHAPTER  II. 

SELECTION  OF  CATTLE  FOR  DAIRY  PURPOSES. 

Management  of  Stock. 

i8.  PURCHASING  STOCK.-If  the  farm  is  entered  upon  at 
Michaelmas,  or  Martinmas  (November),  it  is  best  to  purchase  sto 
at  the  time  when  they  have  received  the  bull,  so  as  to  accustom  them 
to  their  new  habitat  for  some  months  before  the  time  of  calving,  as 
stock  seldom  thrives  well  immediately  after  being  removed  to  a new 
farm,  this  being  very  clearly  apparent  if  cows  are  shifted  about  the 
beginning  of  summer,  when  they  are  in  full  milk,  the  supply  of  which 
is  easily  affected  by  a difference  of  water,  or  pasture. 

and  the  bull  admitted  to  them  about  the  middle  of  July  They  are 

graze  during  summer  and  autumn,  and  housed  in  the  winter,  about  the  beginn  g 

of  November.  ^ 

For  milk  dairies,  cows  which  give  an  abundance  of  milk  are  wante 
—no  matter  what  its  quality,  which  is  of  secondary  consequence  o 
nuantity.  For  butter  and  cheese  making,  on  the  other  hand,  t lo 
richness  of  the  milk  is  a very  important  consideration,  and  the  dairy- 
farmer  should  thoroughly  satisfy  himself,  whether  the  cows  whicl 
give  the  most  milk  are  actually  the  most  valuable  to  him. 

• ig  THE  AYRSHIRE  BREED.— In  its  native  county  every  pains 
have  been  bestowed  to  develop  the  milking  powers  of  the  Ayrshire 
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cow  which  is  so  admirably  adapted  for  dairying  purposes  that  it  ran 
not  be  surpassed,  and  is  of  the  highest  order  On  nnT  n 
.oil,  a i,  especially  £.  foo/J  i„,  f 

.1.  »t  ,h.  a.e,  p.,,„  ,hp.:^fcS;  “tS 

Srpo  oT,h‘;  “'■•'■“I'’"'  A.  stock  animals^f.  „ 

hhcult  to  fatten,  and  come  light  to  the  scale,  and  the  beef  is 


however,  a very  opposite  difference  in  die  excellenrc  nfTi  ^ 
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Foi'  gracing  purposes  they  are  not  at  all  suited ; their  One  good 
point  being  confined  exclusively  to  the  I'ichness  of  the  milk  yielded, 
the  quantity  being  but  small ; and  it  will  not  be  found  expedient 
even  to  feed  a steer  for  the  butcher  that  may  happen  to  be  raised  ; 
for  although  they  are  known  to  “ cut  up  ” better  than  the  butcher 


Norfolk  or  Suffolk  Polled  Breed. 


himself  imagines  they  will  do,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  purchase,  the 
‘seller  does  not  get  the  advantage  from  this  consideration. 

21.  SHORT -HORNS. — The  Short-horn  breed  are  capital  milkers 


SUSSEX  Breed. 


when  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  food  for  them,  and  they  arc 
universal  favourites,  especially  in  those  districts  where  the  usual 
average  of  arable  husbandry  is  carried  on.  Their  aptitude  to 
fatten,  which  is  such  a valuable  qualification  in  the  eye  of  the  grazier, 
is,  however,  somewhat  objectionable  to  the  dairy-farmer,  who  w’ants 
milk  and  not  meat.  Their  quiet  temper  and  symmetrical  forms, 
combined  with  their  rich  colours,  cause  them  to  be  universal 

H. 
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favourites.  Their  prevailing  colour,  and  that  which  is  liked  best,  is 
black,  with  deep  orange  on  the  naked  parts. 

22.  LONG-HORNS. — At  one  time  Long-horns  were  the  prevail- 
ing stock  in  most  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  but  they  have 
gradually  given  way,  year  by  year,  in  favour  of  Short-homs,  even 
in  those  districts  \yhere  they  have  been  the  prevailing  breed  from 
time  immemorial.  • 

23.  BRITTANY  COWS. — This  is  a small  breed  of  animals  which 
I is  sometimes  kept  as  fancy  stock  by  gentlemen,  but  they  do  not  answer 

the  purpose  of  the  dairy-farmer.  The  presence,  in  fact,  of  these 
smaller-sized  beasts  in  a neighbourhood  is  often  attended  with  a 
certain  degree  of  inconvenience  when  the  calves  are  saved,  as  stock 


Fat  Short-horn  Cow. 


is  apt  to  get  deteriorated  in  time  by  their  admixture  with  the  pre- 
vailing breed  of  a district.  They  are,  in  consequence,  only  interest- 
ing as  a variety  to  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matters,  but  are 
not  worth  the  attention  of  the  dairy-farmer. 

24.  WEST  HIGHLAND  BREED. — This  is  the  prevailing  breed 
in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  especially  in  the  larger  Hebrides.  It  is 
admirably  adapted  for  districts  where  the  pasturage  is  coarse,  and  will 
not  only  thrive,  but  will  ultimately  put  on  plenty  of  flesh,  where  the 
more  tender  Short-horn  could  scarcely  exist.  Tliey  are  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Kyloes.  The  cows  yield  very  rich  milk,  but  give 
only  a small  quantity  of  it,  and,  besides,  have  a tendency  to  soon 
get  dry,  which  causes  them  not  to  be  desirable  for  dairy  purposes, 
except  in  those  rugged  situations  where  the  “ keep  ” is  not  sufficiently 
good  for  the  better  kinds  of  milch  cows,  which  would  not  answer, 
nor  succeed  in  a cold,  humid  climate,  upon  coarse  herbage. 
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25.  THE  G-ALLOWAY. — The  Galloway  is  a similar  breed  to  the 
above,  only  without  horns,  possessing  a larger  frame  than  the  West 
Highlanders.  They  are  also  of  a more  quiet  and  inoffensive  disposi- 
tion, which  admits  of  a greater  number  being  kept  together  m the 
same  enclosure  than  of  any  other  breed.  The  Galloway  is  more 
adapted  to  a lower  range  of  pasture,  and  more  sheltered  plains, 
than  the  preceding,  but  even  in  their  native  district  they  have  been 
supplanted  for  dairy  purposes  by  the  Ayrshire. 


r'AT  Hereford  Heifer. 

2C.  HEEEEORDS. — In  their  native  district,  where  they  are  most 
commonly  to  bo  met  with,  there  are  many  who  maintain  that  the 
breed  is  equal  to  the  Short-horn,  and  their  merits  are  doubtless 
great  as  a gracing  breed,  suitable  for  fertile  soils ; but  although  both 
the  Hereford  and  the  Devon  are  fine  animals,  they  do  not  answer 
as  dairy  stock,  however  well  they  may  turn  out  as  beasts  destined 
for  the  butcher. 

27.  THE  SUFFOLK  DUN. — This  breed  appears  to  be  indigenous 
to  Suffolk,  and  possesses  an  undoubted  capacity  of  yielding  a large 
quantit)'  of  milk  in  proportion  to  the  food  they  requiie,  the  dairy 
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produce  of  the  county  having  enjoyed  a high  reputation  for  a great 
length  of  time.  Tliey  are  ungainly  in  tlieir  form,  being  without 
horns,  and  resembling  somewhat  the  polled'breeds  of  Scotland.  The 
prevailing  colonr  used'  to  be  a mouse  dun,  from  which  they  have 
taken  their  name;  but-this  hue  has  latterly  changed  to  a pale  red. 
For  the  combined  purposes  of  the  dairy  and  the  fattening-stall,  the 
Short-hom  is,  even  in  Suffolk,  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  original 
stock. 

2S.  IRISH  COWS. — Some  of  the  Irish  cows  turn  out  very  well, 
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especially  the  small  Kerry,  both  as  good  milkers  and  also  for  getting 
into  good  condition  when  the  time  comes  round  for  disposing  of 
them,  when  they  are  wanted  to  put  on  llcsh  ; but  there  are  a great 
many  very  indifferent  ones  amongst  the  ordinary  fun  of  Irish  cows 
— the  Kerry  being  the  best. 

2g.  QUALITIES  COMMON  TO  ALL  GOOD  MILKING  ANIMALS. 
— The  quality  common  to  all  good  milking  animals  consists  in  the 
tendency  to  produce  milk  instead  of  laying  on  flesh.  On  this  account 
the  Short -horn  is  not  so  good  a milker  as  many  others,  however 
desirable  the  breed  may  be  on  other  points.  A Short-horn  cow  will 
give  as  much  milk  as  an  Ayrshire,  but  consumes  a good  deal  more 
food,  and  is,  therefore,  a much  less  profitable  animal  to  keep. 
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For  mixed  Arabic  and  Dairy  Farming,  the  breeds  which  have 
been  found  to  answer  best  in  Scotland,  where  young  stock  arc 
reared,  are  the  Ayrshire,  Fifeshire,  and  Angus  breeds,  or  a first  cross 
of  either  with  a Short-hom ; and  in  England  a cross  also  between  a 
Short-horn  and  an  animal  of  inferior  breed,  as  respects  meat-making 
qualifications,  but  one  which  gives  a large  supply  of  milk  for  the 
food  consumed,  is  preferred,  some  one  or  other  of  the  breeds  we 
have  indicated  as  being  good  milkers. 
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The  highest  hred  cows,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  not  the  best  milkers,  and 
often  the  ugliest  cow  in  the  herd  yields  the  most  milk.  Good  milkers  invariably 
show  very  angular  outlines ; for  itcannotbe  expected  the  cow  should  be  yielding 
a large  quantity  of  milk  and  putting  plenty  of  flesh  upon  her  bones  at  the  same 
time. 

There  are  no  reliable  signs  by  which  one  can  be  guided  in  purchasing  a cow 
beyond  the  animal’s  good  points  which  present  themselves  for  inspection,  and  its 
eneral  likely  appearance,  combined  with  a knowledge  of  her  breed. 

Mr.  Stevens  in  his  book  on  Farming  says  : — 

“As  the  colour  of  Short-horns  is  a prominent  characteristic  of  them,  I may 
mention  that  roan  is  a handsome  colour,  and  is,  I believe,  the  general  favourite 
now,  the  fancy  for  colour  having  gone  from  the  red  to  the  white,  and  is  now 
settled  on  the  roan.  Dark  red  usually  indicates  hardness  of  constitution,  rich- 
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ness  of  milk,  and  disposition  to  fatten  ; light  red  indicates  a large  quantity  of 
thin  milk  and  little  disposition  to  fatten  ; but  the  red  in  either  case  is  seldom 
entire,  being  generally  relieved  with  white  on  some  part  of  the  sides  and  belly. 
White  was  considered  indicative  of  delicacy  of  constitution,  and  to  get  quit  of 
it  and,  at  tlie  same  time,  avoid  the  dulness  of  red,  the  roan  was  encouraged  and 
now  prevails.  The  white  shows  the  symptoms  sooner  than  any  of  the  other 
colours  of  breeding  in-and-in.  A single  black  hair  on  the  body,  and  particularly 
on  the  nose,  or  the  slightest  blue  or  black  spot  upon  the  flesh-coloured  skin 
upon  the  nose,  or  around  the  eyes,  or  the  least  streak  of  black  on  the  tips  of  the 
horns  at  once  proclaim  that  a Short-hom  sporting  either  one  or  more  of  these 
impurities  is  of  mixed  blood,  notwithstanding  all  attestation  to  the  contrary.” 

30.  THE  GUENON  THEORY. — A theory  which  has  lately  at- 
tracted a good  deal  of  attention,  called  the  “ Guenon  Escutcheon 
Theory,”  after  the  name  of  the  Frenchman  who  originated  it,  has 
been  pronounced  all  “moonshine”  by  many  experienced  dairy- 
fax*mers.  It  is  based  upon  the  development  of  the  slight  fringe  above 
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the  udder  of  the  cow,  where  the  hair  points  upwards  and  down- 
wards, which  Guenon  calls  the  cow’s  escutcheon  : the  longer  and 
wider  this  is,  the  more  probability  of  the  cow’s  being  a good  milker, 
it  is  said.  No  doubt  to  an  experienced  eye  the  general  appearance 
of  a cow’s  udder  would  present  signs  by  which  the  judgment  would 
be  very  materially  assisted ; but  this  accidental  development  of  the 
hair  of  the  cow  is  pronounced  too  fanciful  to  be  relied  on,  beyond, 
in  a certain  degree,  following  the  outline  and , development  of  the 
udder,  which  should  be  looked  at,  and  not  the  hair  upon  it. 

In  London  Dairies  a good  many  interesting  particulars  were  collected 
together  a few  years  ago  respecting  the  London  milk  trade,  reported 
to  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  published  in  their  journal  of  Dec.  15th, 
1865.  Since  that  time  certain  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  trade, 
in  which  the  working  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act  has  had  some 
principal  share;  but  there  are  many  particulars  relating  to  the 
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management  of  a London  dairy  from  which  the  owners  of  country 
ones  can  take  some  valuable  hints,  especially  where  they  relate  to 
such  particulars  as  that  of  speedily  getting  rid  of  unprofitable  cows, 
and  the  thoroughly  systematic  manner  with  which  the  entire  man- 
agement is  conducted,  that  offers  a striking  contrast  to  the  careless 
way  that  many  country  dairies  are  managed,  and  are  yet  expected 
to  pay  a handsome  profit.  It  is  only  by  the  carrying  out  of  strictly 
business  principles  that  this,  or  any  other  calling,  can  be  made  to 
answer  in  the  best  degree,  and  some  of  the  most  salient  points  we 
shall  briefly  mention. 

In  the  Selection  of  Cows  London  milkmen  are  guided  both  by  the 
current  produce  which  the  cow  yields,  and  her  prospective  selling 
value  when  they  have  done  with  her.  Some  cows  which  are  toler- 
able milkers  are  yet  very  bad  cows  for  the  butcher.  To  give  a 
striking  example,  all  Alderney  and  similar  breeds  come  under  this 
category,  although  they  are  known  to  turn  out  better  eventually 
than  their  outside  appearance  commonly  gives  indications  of. 

31.  BEST  AGE  FOE  MILCH  COWS. — Thoroughly  e.xperienccd 
dairymen  do  not,  as  a rule,  like  very  )'oung  cows,  because  their 
milk  is  not  then  at  its  full  yield ; nor  should  a cow  be  a very  old  one, 
because  there  is  some  difficulty  in  fattening  her. 

The  general  practice  is  to  buy  cows  which  have  had  from  three  to  five  calves 
and  to  keep  milking  them  till  they  give  no  more  than  six  quarts  of  milk  per 
diem.  When  her  milk  begins  to  decrease  with  the  good  food  that  is  usually 
given  to  a milkmg-cow,  it  will  be  found  that  she  puts  on  flesh,  and  is  on  the  road 
for  being  in  much  better  condition.  Three  or  four  pounds  of  oil-cake  are  then 
given  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  food,  and,  at  the  present  prices  given  for  meat 
she  will  probably  fetch,  within  a pound  or  two,  as  much  as  was  given  for  her  if 
bought  tolerably  cheap ; but  this,  of  course,  all  depends  upon  circumstances. 
If  second-class  beef  is  low  in  the  market  at  the  time,  there  may  be  a greater  loss 
upon  her,  but  this  loss  will  not  be  a very  serious  one  in  the  case  of  the  average 
of  a good  cow  that  has  been  kept  for  several  seasons,  speaking  generally  It  is 
this  consideration  which  causes  the  proprietors  of  many  of  the  first-class  cow- 
houses in  London  to  purchase  large-framed  animals,  wide  and  straight-backed 
deep-bodied,  short-homed  cows,  which  display  an  ability  to  carry  meat,  as  well 
as  yield  milk ; though  they  often  cost  a good  deal  of  money.  These  are  kept  as 
long  as  they  are  profitable,  and  sold  off  when  their  milk  decreases,  according  to 
circumstances.  ° 

O^er  kinds  of  cows  do  not  fetch  such  high  prices  at  the  beginning,  such  as 
Irish  and  various  foreign  cows,  that  are  often  found  to  be  very  good  milkers 
and  these  are  disposed  of  in  the  same  way,  whenever  it  is  thought  desirable! 
without  any  attempt  being  made  to  fatten  them. 

32.  MANAGEipiNT  OP  STOCK.— In  the  management  of  stock, 
judicious  crossing  is  a main  point  not  to  be  overlooked  ; and  a skilful 
dairy-farmer,  in  the  course  of  a few  years,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
raise  an  inferior  herd  of  cows  into  a very  superior  one,  by  the  e^- 
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ercisc  of  care  and  attention ; and  that  without  any  great  outlay  in 
pedigree  cattle,  for  which  fancy  prices  are  asked.  This  can  be 
easily  managed  if  he  rears  a young  bull-calf  whenever  he  wants 
one.  If  he  has  not  the  particular  breed  on  hand  he  is  desirou^ 
of  having,  there  is  no'  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a calf  of  the 
description  ho  requires. 

A course  of  selection  and  rejection  should  be  constantly  going  on,  with 
the  view  of  maintaining  the  herd  in  the  highest  effective  condition  ; 
and  as  the  cows  get  old  they  should  be  replaced  by  younger  animals. 
There  is,  necessarily,  always  a natural  reluctance  to  part  with  a 
good  cow,  although  she  may  be  a little  aged ; but  a cow  should 
never  be  kept  after  she  is  eight  or  nine  years  old.  The  constitution 
of  cows  differs,  like  that  of  human  beings,  and  other  animals ; but 
when  the  cow  has  attained  a certain  age,  her  milk  is  liable  to  fall  off 
all  at  once,  and  one  who  farms  to  obtain  a livelihood  for  himself 
and  family,  has  to  look  for  profit,  and,  unfortunately,  cannot  afford 
to  entertain  those  kindly  feelings  of  attachment  for  the  dumb 
animals  which  serve  them,  which  gentlemen  or  private  families  may 
indulge  in. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

FEEDING. 

Summer  Feeding — Stall-feeding  by  the  Peasants  of  the  Lower  Moselle — Winter 
Feeding — Steamed  Food  for  Cows — Methods  of  Feeding  followed  by  London 
Cowkeepers — Different  Examples  of  Feeding  and  Management — Shortening 
the  Cow's  supply  d Food  before  Calving — Feeding  Cows  for  Milk  or  Butter— 
A course  of  Good  Feeding  highly  Remunerative — -Water. 

33.  SUMMER  FEEDING. — Instead  of  allowing  a limited  number 
of  cows  to  trample  down  a large  area  of  the  growing  grass,  as  is 
often  seen,  if  one  little  field  is  kept  for  them,  into  which  they  can 
be  turned  for  air  and  exercise  at  certain  times,  it  will  bo  found  most 
profitable  to  resort  to  stall-feeding  while  the  crops  are  growing.  A 
large  amount  of  extra  food  can  be  procured  for  them  without  any 
great  cost,  by  economical  contrivances.  For  example,  the  long 
grass  whieh  grows  near  the  hedges  in  the  fields  laid  down  for  hay, 
can  be  cut,  say,  six  feet  round  the  field,  and  when  it  is  eut  it  will 
grow  in  length  to  equal  the  remaining  portion  by  the  time  the  whole 
is  mowed.  This  kind  of  grass  is  not  seed-bearing,  and  is  somewhat 
rank,  but  it  is,  at  all  events,  good  green  food,  and  instead  of  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  grass  being  comparatively  wasted,  a large 
area  can  be  saved  to  produce  hay. 

“ What  would  be  thought"  says  Sydney  Smith,  “ if  we  walked  all 
over  our  bread  and  butter  ?”  And  it  will  be  found  more  economical 
TO  mow  as  much  grass  daily  as  is  wanted,  even  if  there  is  no  other 
convenient  food  to  resort  to,  rather  than  have  a meadow  spoiled 
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entirely„  That  portion  which  has  'been  mown  will  be  growing  again, 
and  -ivill  furnish  some  nice  “feed  ” when  the  other  comes  to  be  cut. 

With  some  people,  however,  stall-feeding  in  the  summer-time  would 
be  reckoned  out  of  the  question,  and  it  is  considered  good  practice 
to  pasture  the  cows  about  ten  hours  daily,  upon  one  or  two-year  old 
clover  and  rye-grass  lea,  two  statute  acres  being  allowed  to  each 
animal.  During  the  three  summer  months,  the  grass  is  generally 
abundant,  and  the  cows  are  kept  in  the  pastures  from  5 a.m.  to 
8 p.m.  each  day,  and  get  little  else  beside,  but  when  the  grass 
begins  to  get  hard,  and  there  is  a smaller  supply  of  it,  a liberal 
allowance  of  clover  and  vetches  is  given  in  the  house  at  night. 

When  the  weather  is  very  hot,  and  the  flies  are  troublesome,  it  will 
be  found  a good  plan  to  keep  the  cows  in  the  house  during  the  day, 
and  feed  them  upon  clover,  turning  them  out  in  the  pastures  during 
the  cool  of  the  mornings  and  evenings. 

Fields  adjacent  to  the  house  are  to  be  preferred  for  grazing  milch 
cows,  as  the  fatigue  and  annoyance  consequent  on  driving  them  any 
considerable  distance  both  lessens  the  quantity  of  milk,  and  deteri- 
orates the  quality  of  the  produce  made  from  it,  whether  it  be  butter 
or  cheese. 

It  will  be  found  also  a good  plan  to  change  the  cows  from  one  field  to  another, 
as  regularly  as  possible,  and  have  one  or  two  fields  shut  up,  so  as  to  allow  the 
grass  therein  to  grow,  and  freshen,  while  the  others  are  being  eaten  down.  By 
this  means  the  cows  will  get  fresh, clean  pasture  every  ten  days  or  fortnight  through- 
out the  summer,  which  is  a very  important  point,  both  as  regards  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  their  produce.  Where  a cow  is  fed  entirely  upon  grass  in  the 
summer,  one-and-a-half  acres  is  calculated  to  be  required. 

34.  STALL-FEEDING  BY  THE  PEASANTRY  OP  THE  LOWER 
moselle, — Although  the  method  alluded  to  before  is  not  by  any 
means  held  up  for  general  imitation,  yet  the  system  described  by 
Schwerz,  of  economically  feeding  cattle  in  the  district  of  the  Lower 
Moselle  by  the  poor  peasantry,  gives  a lively  idea  of  what  can  be 
effected  by  economical  methods  of  stall-feeding  where  the  greatest 
difflculty  exists  in  procuring  a sufficient  supply  of  food  for  the 
animals.  He  says : — 

“ Stall-feeding  is  general  in  the  Moselle  distriep.  In  the  autumn  alone  is  there 
some  pasturage  on  the  stubbles,  and  when  ihef  after-grass  is  cut,  the  meadows 
are  grazed  for  a couple  of  hours  daily.  It  is  tcurrous  to  see  how  the  quantity  of 
cattle  are  fed  which  are  kept  on  the  numerous  littfe  parcels  of  land. 

“ In  the  spring  the  women  and  children  range  the  fields,  cut  the  young  thistle.s 
and  nettles,  dig  up  the  roots  of  the  couch  grass,  collect  weeds  of  all  kinds,  and 
strive  to  turn  them  to  account.  What  is  thus  scraped  together  is  well  washed, 
mixed  with  cut  straw  and  chaff,  and,  after  boiling  water  has  been  poured  over 
the  whole,  it  is  given  to  the  cattle.  A little  later,  when  the  weeds  grow  stronger, 
they  are  givep,  unmixed,  as  fodder.  The  lucernp  comes  at  length  to  help,  and 
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then  the  clover,  which  lasts  until  the  autumn,  when  Cabbage-leaves  and  tu™>Ps 
are  to  be  had.  When  these  are  scarce,  potato-haulm  is  taken  to  help,  until  the 
stubble  turnips  are  ht.  In  winter,  cut  straw  is  mixed  with  the  turnips,  and 
warm  feeding^  begins.  In  the  morning  a mash  of  chaff,  rape  leaves,  pea  pods, 
or  cut  straw,  with  bruised  turnips,  potatoes,  or  oil-cake,  boiled  up  together. 
Then  barley  or  wheat  straw  follows  this  meal,  which  is  repeated  at  noon  and  m 
the  evening.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  clover  or  meadow  hay  is  occasionally 

®‘!f"nYarger'^farms,  where  ten  or  hfteen  cows  are  kept,  this  kind  of  mash  is  only 
given  twice  a day.  The  poor  farmer  is  obliged  to  be  more  economical,  and  must 
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occasionally  try  to  make  good  the  quantity  that  he  cannot  bring  together. 
in  summer  he  prepares  a soup  of  this  kind  for  his  beasts,  but  then  adds  c • 
thistles,  convolvulus  bind,  and  other  weeds,  to  the  mixture.  A portion  ot  oil- 
cake is  added  while  it  is  hot.  , 

“Turnips  carefully  preserved,  mangel-wurzel,  turnip-cabbage,  potatoes,  and 
swedes  play  their  part  in  the  spring' and  winter  fodder.  ’ 


Accustomed  to  the  rude  abundance,  and  often  waste,  on  a farm, 
- the  English  labourer  is  sometimes  inclined  not  only  to  view  such 
economical  expedients  with  contempt,  but  extend  it  to  the  person 
who,  in  his  estimation,  is  so  mean  as  to  pursue  similar  measures  in 
keeping  his  stock  economically. 
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35-  WINTER  FEEDING.— The  Scotch  plan  of  winter  feeding  is 
considered  a very  good  one  upon  mi.xed  arable  and  dairy  farms, 
which  commences  about  the  middle  of  October,  and  is  often  after  the 
following  method,  the  cows  being  tied  up  in  pairs  in  the  stalls 

food  consisting  of  30  lbs.  of  swedes,  li  lbs.  of 
hn.eed  2 lbs.  of  be^  or  pea  meal,  and  a quantity  of  chaff  and  light  grain  unfit 
At  nf  oat  straw  being  given  after  this  Sfinished 

^ r straw  as  before.  At  2 p.m.  about 

the  srnth  of  a bushel  of  brewer’s  or  distiUer’s  grains,  and  at  s n m 60  IhsTf 
yellow  turnips,  and  oat  straw  as  before;  which  Ts  the  last  time^they^re  fed 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a turnip  cutter  and  sheer  manufactiimH 
by  Messrs,  Hornsby  and  Sons,  Grantham.  ’ "’““‘actured 

36.  STEAMED  FOOD  FOR  COWS.— It  has  been  found  very 
advantageous  in  winter  feeding  to  steam  food  for  cows,  some  par- 
ticulars of  which  we  furnish.  Mr.  Horsfall’s  management  of  steamed 
food  for  cows  has  been  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  as  follows : — 

“The  cows  are  given  rape-cake  of  the  kind  termed  "green"  cake,  which  im- 
parts to  the  butter  a finer  flavour  than  any  other  kind  of  cake ; and  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  eat  it,  Mr.  Horsfall  blended  it  with  one  quarter  the  quantity  of 
malt  dust,  one  quarter  of  bran,  and  twice  the  quantity  of  a mixture  in  equal  pro- 
portions of  bean-straw,  oat-straw,  and  oat  shells,  all  well  mixed  up  together 
moistened,  and  steamed  for  one  hour.  This  steamed  food  had  a very  fragrant  odour* 
and  was  much  relished  by  the  cattle ; it  was  given  warm  three  times  a day,  at  the 
rate  of  about  7 lbs.  to  each  cow,  or  21  lbs.  daily.  Bean-meal  was  also  scattered 
over  the  steamed  food,  cows  in  full  milk  getting  2 lbs.  per  day,  the  others  but 
little.  He  found  this  subst^ce  to  be  an  unfailing  means  of  keeping  up  the 
condition  of  cows  while  giving  milk.  When  the  animals  had  eaten  up  this 
steamed  food  and  bean-meal,  they  were  each  supplied  daily  with  28  to  3 s lbs  of 
cabbage,  from  October  to  December  (if  kohl-rabi,  till  February)  or  of  mangolds 
till  grass  time ; pch  cow  having  given  to  her,  after  each  of  the  three  feedings,  4 
lbs.  of  meadow  hay,  or  12  lbs.  daily.  The  roots  were  not  cut,  but  given  whole. 

A ^ were  twice  a day  allowed  to  drink  as  much  water  as  they  desired. 

After  the  date  of  his  original  report,  Mr.  Horsfall  discontinued  the  use  of  be.in- 
mem  owing  to  its  comparative  dearness  of  price,  and  gave,  in  its  place,  along 
wia  about  5 lbs.  of  rape-cake,  an  additional  allowance  of  malt-combes,  ai^d  2 or 
3 IDS.  ot  Indian  com  meal  per  cow.  On  this  food,  in  instances  actually  observed, 
his  cows  gave  14  quarts  of  milk  a day,  at  the  same  time  that  they  gained  flesh  at 
the  rate  of  about  a J cwt.  per  month. 

A correspondent  of  the  Agricultural  Gazette  upon  one  occasion 
described  the  method  he  pursued  of  giving  steamed  food  to  liis 
cows : — 

containing  about  40  gallons,  and  into  it  I put  about  50  lbs.  of 
considerable  quantity  of  water,  and  about  12  lbs.  of  straw  cut  into 
chaff,  and  this  is  boiled  for  about  two  hours,  when  it  becomes  a dark,  nasty- 
half  of  this  is  taken  out  into  two  tubs,  and  whilst  warm  lbs. 

T' M ^ remains  till  morning,  and  if  well 

covered  up  is  still  warm  enough  for  use ; it  is  then  mixed  with  the  pea  or  bean- 

*?•  '^ay : this,  with  hay  quantum 

suy  constitutes  their  daily  diet,  and  I get  about  6i  lbs.  of  butter  weekly  from  each 
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cow.  The  butter  produced  in  this  way  has  no  taste  of  turnips ; and  the  avidity 
with  which  the  cows  eat  this  boiled  mess  is  a good  criterion  of  its  value.  When 
given  to  the  cows  it  should  be  weak  and  sloppy." 

The  quantity  of  butter  yielded  per  cow  is  not,  as  will  be  seen,  very 
large  in  this  instance ; but  then  the  amount  of  feeding  fell  very  short 
of  what  is  given  to  cows  in  order  to  stimulate  a large  yield  of  mUk. 
A useful  idea  is,  however,  to  be  derived  from  the  plan  followed  of 
steaming. 

Mr.  Dancock,  of  Brompton,  a successful  manager  of  cows,  whose 
practice  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Morton  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society,  uses  steam-prepared  food  for  his  cows,  giving  his 
meal  in  the  form  of  gruel  over  cut  hay,  or  grains,  as  follows : — 

“ My  plan,  ’’  says  Mr.  Dancock,  “ is  to  fill  with  cold  water  an  8-gallon  churn 
(holding  twice  that  number  of  imperial  gallons)  up  to  the  figure  7.  This  allows  room 
for  meal  and  steam.  I then  put  the  steam-pipe  within  six  inches  of  the  bottom, 
and,  supposing  the  pressure  in  the  boiler  to  be  10  lbs.  turn  on  full,  and  in  five 
or  six  minutes  the  can  is  full  and  the  gruel  is  done.  I have  sixteen  cows,  and 
my  quantity  is  three  cans,  which  allows  one  large  pailful  to  each  cow  twice  a 
day.  I think  this  better  than  giving  them  meal  dry  over  grains.  I milk  before 
feeding,  give  one  bushel  of  grains  to  a pair  of  cows  twice  daily  with  gruel  over  it, 
and  when  this  is  done,  give  them  green  stuff  and  mangolds,  a little  hay  if  necessap' , 
then  water,  and  rest  till  milking-time  again,  when  they  aire  fed  as  before  with 
grains ; then  I give  oil-cake,  about  3 lbs.,  between  two  cows,  then  water,  and  do  up 
with  hay.  In  the  management  of  cows  cleanliness  is  assential  to  health — white- 
washed walls,  mangers  well  cleaned,  cows  well  cleaned  and  littered  down  with 
straw — in  fact,  everything  belonging  to  cows  and  a dairy  must  be  thoroughly  clean 
to  preserve  health.  This,  combined  with  energy  and  attention,  will,  in  due  time, 
bring  profit  to  the  owner." 

37.  METHODS  OF  FEEDING  FOLLOWED  BY  SOME  LON- 
DON COWKEEPERS. — One  of  the  large  London  cow-shed  pro- 
prietors, who  usually  milked  thirty  cows,  has  described  the  routine 
of  the  daily  work  followed. 

“At  4 a.m.  the  cowmen  enter  the  shed,  and  proceed  to  milk.  In  the  case  of 
the  wholesale  milk  trade,  when  the  dealers  who  buy  the  milk  do  the  milking,  one 
good  man  suffices  for  thirty  cows.  The  cowman  then  only  helps,  if  necessary, 
at  milking-time,  and  sees  that  the  work  is  tlioroughly  done.  If  he  has  any 
reason  to  suspect  that  a cow  has  not  been  thoroughly  milked  out,  it  is  his  duty 
to  his  master  to  “strip  her;"  for  nothing,  as  we  have  previously  pointed  out,  in- 
jures a cow  more  than  imperfect  milking ; and  if  he  svicceeds  in  getting  another 
half-pint  from  her,  his  master  will  give  him  6d.  for  it,  and  fine  the  dealer  that 
amount  for  his  servant's  default.  The  milking  is  begun  at  4 a.m.,  and  finished 
between  5 and  6 a.m.  About  a bushel  and  a half  of  grains  is  then  given 
between  each  pair  of  cows,  and  they  are  partly  cleaned  out,  and  when  the  grains 
are  done,  a truss  of  hay  (56  lbs.)  is  divided  amongst  12.  After  breakfast-time, 
a bushel  of  chopped  mangolds,  weighing  50  or  60  lbs.,  is  given  to  each  2 cows, 
and  the  cows  receive  another  truss  of  hay  amongst  12.  The  cow-shed  is  then 
cleaned  out,  and  the  cows  are  bedded,  and  left.  At  i p.m.  milking  recommences, 
and  very  much  the  same  feeding  as  previously  is  given.  At  2.30  grains  are  given 
as  before,  followed  by  the  same  quantity  of  hay,  and  then,  being  the  only  time 
during  the  24  hours,  the  cows  are  freely  watered.  They  again  receive  a truss  of 
hry  between  12,  and  are  left  for  the  night.  The  grains  are  either  brewers  or 
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distillers’  grains.  The  former  are  much  inferior  to  the  latter  in  value,  and  are  less 
in  price ; brewers'  grains  costing  3<f.  to  4rf.  per  bushel,  while  distillers'  are  Sd.  or 
qd.  In  the  case  of  cows  in  heavy  milk,  and  also,  for  opposite  reasons,  in  the  case 
of  those  rapidly  losing  their  milk,  which  must  be  sent  to  market  as  quickly  as 
possible,  it  is  common  to  give  two  or  three  quarts  of  pea-meal  mixed  up  with 
the  grains  morning  and  evening  ; each  cow  thus  receiving  that  quantity  daily. 
When  the  milking  is  coming  to  an  end,  for  three  or  four  weeks  before  the  cow  is 
sold  she  may  receive  2 or  3 lbs.  of  oil-cake  in  addition.  A full  bushel  of  grains, 
half  a bushel  of  mangolds,  one-third  of  a truss  of  hay,  and  5 or  6 lbs.  of  pea- 
meal  in  the  case  of  the  fatting  cow,  are  thus  the  daily  ration  in  a London  cow- 
house. The  grains  at  2s.  per  quarter,  the  hay  at  per  ton,  and  the  mangolds 
at  20s.  per  ton,  cost  is.  3d.  per  day,  and  with  meal  or  cake  the  daily  aljowance 
may  cost  from  is.  6d.  to  is.  gd.  per  cow— i.e.,  los.  to  12s.  per  week. 

“ The  difference  in  the  cost  of  food  in  London  must  be  taken  into  account ; as, 
for  example,  mangolds  would  not  be  reckoned  worth  more  than  los.  per  ton  in 
the  country,  carriage  forming  a large  item  in  the  cost  of  London  food.  Grains 
in  the  country  are  often  sold  at  6d.  per  bushel  (ordinary  brewers’  grains),  which 
would  amount  to  4s.  per  quarter  instead  of  2S.  In  country  places  these  are 
generally  bought  and  consumed  by  cottagers  for  the  use  of  their  pigs,  and  are, 
perhaps,  seldom  used  to  any  large  extent  for  feeding  cows. 

“ In  summer  time  in  London  the  cow's  food  is  grass  with  grains,  and  meal  if 
necessary.  Most  cowkeepers,  except  the  very  smallest,  either  have  a small 
suburban  farm,  or  buy  a few  acres  of  vetches,  clover,  or  grass,  and  cart  it  for 
themselves.  When  it  is  bought  daily  at  the  cow-house  it  costs  from  is.  to  is.  3d. 
per  cwt.  during  the  summer,  and  the  cows  receive  about  that  quantity  daily, 
given  to  them  as  fast  as  they  can  eat  it,  morning  and  evening,  with  their  grains. 

“ Some  cows  when  first  put  upon  grains  are  very  greedy  for  them,  especially 
distillers'  grains,  and  they  yield  a large  supply  of  milk  upon  them,  but  they  soon 
get  surfeited,  and  it  is  a bad  thing  to  allow  them  to  have  too  much  at  once,  it  not 
being  wise  to  allow  any  description  of  food  to  pall  upon  a cow's  taste.” 

38.  DIFFERENT  EXAMPLES  OP  FEEDING  AND  MANAGE- 
— Mr.  J ohn  Chalmers  Morton  points  out,  in  a paper  on  “ Town 
Milk,”  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
several  of  the  facts  to  which  we  refer,  and  remarks  that  the  suburban 
cowkeeper,  though  more  favourably  situated  than  the  London  dairy- 
man as  regards  the  bulk  of  the  food  he  consumes,  the  grass,  the 
mangolds,  and  the  hay,  is  less  favourably  situated  as  regards 
grains ; and  this  disadvantage,  combined  with  the  other  of  distance 
from  the  consumer,  is  such  as  at  least  to  balance,  often  to  over- 
balance, any  advantage  he  possesses  over  the  town  dairyman  in 
respect  of  labour,  rent,  and  cheaper  farm  produce. 

Going  further  a-field,  as,  for  example,  to  Swindon  and  beyond  it,  or  to  distant 
stations  on  the  South  Western  and  North  Western  Railways,  you  find  that  the 
farmer  feeds  his  cows  for  London  just  as  he  has  hitherto  done  for  cheese  or 
butter  dairying.  Bringing  them  to  the  pail  at  all  months  of  the  year,  so  as  to 
have  a regular  produce  to  meet  his  contract  with  the  London  dealer,  he  milks 
his  cows  out  at  pasture  during  the  summer,  and  feeds  them  on  hay  and  mangolds 
in  the  winter.  Receiving  6^d.  to  Srf.  per  imperial  gallon  for  the  rnilk  delivered 
at  the  nearest  station,  and  getting  500  to  550  gallons  from  his  cow  per  annum,  he 
receives  £15  to  £18  per  annum  for  her  produce,  which  is  more  ilian  he  can 
generally  make  of  it  in  the  form  of  cheese  or  butter,  at  the  same  lime  that  ha 
avoids  all  the  cost  of  labour  in  the  dairy. 
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_ Milk  being  sent  up  to  town  in  this  way  runs  the  risk  of  souf.dg  on  its  journey 
in  which  case  it  is  thrown  away  at  the  sender’s  expense.  By  cooling  it  before  it 
starts,  this  risk  is  very  much  diminished ; and  this  is  done  either  by  standing  the 
full  can  m running  water,  or  by  placing  the  milk,  before  filling  it  into  these  cans 
1 m large  tin  vessels,  surrounded  by  cold  water,  and  traversed  by  cold  water  pipes- 
The  risk  is  further  diminished  by  filling  the  cans  or  “ chums,"  as  they  are  tech- 
nically called,  so  that  they  do  not  shake  when  travelling  on  their  journey  cover- 
ing them  with  wetted  jackets,  so  that  evaporation  may  help  to  keep  the  contents 
cool. 

Another  Method  of  Management  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Collinson 
Hall,  of  Navestock,  near  Brentwood  : — 

“ We  begin  milking  at  i o’clock  in  the  morning ; each  man  should  have  15  cows. 
The  milk  arrives  at  4 o clock  in  London.  The  cows  are  again  milked  at  10  o’clock 
and  the  milk  is  in  London  at  i o'clock.  They  are  fed  as  follows : Each  man 
gives  about  4 lbs.  of  meadow  hay  to  his  15  cows  after  the  midnight  milking,  and 
then  goes  to  bed.  At  7 o clock  he  gives  them  half  a bushel  of  grains  mixed  with 
a bushel  of  sweet  chaff  and  a handful  of  salt ; the  cows  are  then  cleaned  and 
fresh  littered ; 2 lbs.  of  hay  a-piece  are  given,  and  at  11  o’clock  one  bushel  of 
mangolds  are  given  ; at  4 o’clock  p.m.  i bushel  of  grains  and  chaff,  and  at  6 
about  2 lbs.  or  3 lbs.  of  hay.  ' 

"The  cows  are  not  untied,  that  they  may  not  mix  together,  and  their  water  is 
carried  to  them.  We  feed  often,  and  avoid  giving  large  quantities  at  once 
• “ Lime  on  the  floors,  gas-tar  enough  not  to  be  offensive,  and  lo  drops  of  arseni- 

cuni  (3rd  dilution)  in  the  drinking-water,  great  cleanliness,  and  all  the  provender 
good,  not  putting  too  many  in  one  shed,  good  ventilation  at  the  top,  no  draughts  • 
these  are  my  precautions."  ° 

The  manager  of  Lord  Granville's  dairy  farm  at  Golder’s  Green,  on 
the  Fincbley  Road,  in  evidence  before  tbe  Royal  Commissioners'  on 
the  Cattle  Plague,  described  tbe  management  of  bis  cows  thus  : 

“We  give  about  a bushel  and  a quarter,  or  from  that  to  a bushel  and  a half  of 
brewers’  grains  to  each  cow,  and  about  15  lbs.  of  hay,  and  about  30  lbs  of  man- 
gold-wurzels,  with  4 lbs.  of  meal  (pea-meal  principally)  in  addition  to  that  feed  in 
winter.  In  the  summer,  grass  is  given,  instead  of  hay  and  mangolds.  This  mode 
of  feeding,  though  it  damages  the  constitution  of  a cow,  is  adopted  in  order  to 
force  the  greatest  quantity  of  milk  which  the  dairyman  can  get.  The  gain 
more  than  covers  all  the  loss ; at  least,  it  is  supposed  to  do  so.  In  our  suburban 
district  we  give  them  more  air,  and  feed  them  more  on  grass  in  the  fields  We  do 
not  feed  them  so  heavily  upon  grains  and  artificial  food  as  they  do  in  London 
We  give  them  much  more  natural  food.  Some  turn  them  out  from  about  July  to 
October,  and  some  do  not.  The  cows  always  lose  condition  by  being  turned  out  ■ 

. that  IS  invariably  the  case.  They  lose  milk,  too,  to  the  extent  of  a quart  a-dav’ 
unless  the  pasture  is  very  good  indeed." 

The  allowance  of  grains  we  should  consider  extremely  liberal,  that  is  here 
spoken  of  as  a moderate  feed. 

Mr.  Balls,  wbo  managed  tbe  dairy  farm  at  Oakington,  near  Sud- 
bury, in  tbe  occupation  of  Colonel  tbe  Hon.  W.  P.  Talbot,  baskept 
from  80  to  100  cows  constantly  in  stalls.  They  are  milked'  at  3 and 
4 a.m.,  and  again  at  i and  3 p.m.,  and  are  fed  exactly  on  tbe  London 
plan,  first  on  grains,  a busbel  between  two,  next  with  a little  bay, 
then  with  a busbel  of  either  cabbages  or  mangolds,  and  then  again 
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a little  hay ; in  the  afternoon,  grains,  and  hay,  and  water  (they  are 
only  watered  once  a-day),  and  again  hay  before  night.  The  altera- 
tion in  summer  is  a substitution  of  grass  for  hay  and  mangolds.  A 
small  quantity  (3  or  4 lbs.  a-day)  of  meal  is  given,  along  with  grains 
in  the  case  of  cows  nearly  dry ; or  rather  this  used  to  be  given,  for 
Mr.  Balls  declared  that  there  was  no  profit  in  the  attempt  to  put  on 
e.\tra  flesh  with  extra  feeding,  while  meal  was  dear  and  meat  so 


Turnip  Pui-PER. 


cheap.  Meat,  however,  while  this  is  being  written,  is  very  high,  while 
it  was  very  low  at  the  time  Mr.  Balls  was  speaking.  He  contrived, 
however,  by  careful  purchasing,  to  get  cows  which  would  put  on  flesh 
without  extra  feeding  when  they  got  dry; 

The  Turnip  Pulper  shown  in  our  illustration  is  that  supplied  by 
Messrs.  R.  Hornsby  and  Sons,  Grantham. 

39.  SHORTENING  THE  COW’S  SUPPLY  OP  FOOD  BEFORE 
CALVING. — It  is  a very  common  error  with  many  cowkeepers  to 
shorten  the  supply  of  food  to  the  cow  during  the  time  she  is  dry 
before  calving.  This  is  a great  mistake,  as  it  tends  to  weaken  the 
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cow  when  she  has  most  need  for  aU  her  strength,  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  this  course  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  supply  of 
milk  after  she  has  calved,  till  she  becomes  dry  again,  while  it  doubt- 
less injures  the  calf.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  mother  is  well  fed  up 
to  her  time  of  calving,  her  progeny  will  be  strong  and  healthy. 


40.  FEEDING  COWS  FOR  MILK  OR  BUTTER.— What  cows 
are  fed  upon  makes  a considerable  difference  in  the  results,  and  the 
appropriateness  of  the  method  adopted  in  feeding.  If  the  produc- 
tion of  butter  is  intended,  or  whether  milk  alone  is  sought  to  be  pro- 
duced for  sale,  it  makes  all  the  difference  as  to  the  kind  of  food 
which  is  given  to  them. 

During  the  winter  and  spring  months,  when  roots  form  a great 
proportion  of  the  food  which  is  given  to  cows,  some  of  them  are  apt 
to  impart  a disagreeable  taste  to  butter,  injuring  its  sale.  The  most 
commonly  objected  to,  and  that  most  widely  known,  is  the  taste  of 
turnips,  which  is  particularly  offensive  and  disagreeable  to  some' 
people.  Yet  the  butter  made  from  the  milk  of  cows  fed  on  turnips 
can  be  had  perfectly  sweet  and  good  if  certain  precautions  are  used. 
A common  practice  exists  to  obviate  this  by  putting  saltpetre  into 
the  pans;  but  the  unpleasant  flavour  arising  from  turnip-feedino-l 
may  be  counteracted  by  giving  the  cows  a small  quantity  of  concern' 
trated  food,  the  most  suitable  of  which  are  crushed  oats,  beans 
Indian  and  palm-nut  meals,  bran,  and  oil-cake. 


41.  A COURSE  OF  GOOD  FEEDING  HIGHLY  REMUNERA- 
^ e.xperience  with  those  who  keep  milking-cows, 

that  the  better  the  animals  are  fed,  the  more  remunerative  they  be- 
come;  and  it  pays  well  to  give  them  linseed,  or  rape-cake  sometimes, 
m addition  to  the  best  food  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  farm 
Twp  pounds  of  rape-cake  will  cost  about  twopence  for  each  cow 
uai  y,  and  an  increase  of  one  pound  of  butter  per  week  may  be 
reckoned  upon,  besides  keeping  the  cow  in  vigorous  health,  which 
a little  generous  diet  will  tend  gi'eatly  to  effect,  as  it  will  have  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  rest  of  her  food.  The  advantage  of  givin- 
something  of  this  sort  constantly,  also,  will  neutralise  the  ill  effects 
winch  a change  of  food  dependent  upon  the  seasons  will  sometimes 
brmg  on.  As  the  balance  between  loss  and  profit  lies  in  giving  just 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  no  more,  care  should  betaken  that 
ese  artificial  aids  should  not  be  administered  extravagantly  or  of 
course  they  will  become  too  costly.  Many  farmers,  who  are’ quite 
aUve  to  the  good  effect  resulting  from  this  course  of  treatment,  have 
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discontinued  it  on  account  of  the  extra  expense  incurred,  the  food 
having  been  given  wastefully;  but,  used  with  proper  caution  as 
auxiliaries,  they  will  be  found  to  well  repay  the  outlay. 

42.  WATER. — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  cows 
should  have  a regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  clean  water.  Many 
cows  will  of  themselves  seem  to  prefer  even,  and  drink,  the  fetid 
water  that  sometimes  accumulates  on  the  surface,  into  which  the 
drainings  from  a manure  heap  have  flowed ; and  they  should,  there- 
fore, never  be  allowed  to  have  access  to  foul  water,  if  there  is  any 
means  of  preventing  them. 
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DISEASES  OF  COWS. 

Catarrh — Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Respiration — Bronchitis  in  Cattle — Hoove. 
Hooven,  or  Blasting — Choking — Distension  of  the  Rumen  with  Food — Loss  of 
Cud — Inflammation  of  the  Rumen — Moor-ill  and  Wood-evil — Scouring — The 
Scant — Diarrhoea — Redwater — Retention  or  Stoppage  of  the  Urine — Diseases 
of  the  Udder — Rheumatism  — Cow-pox — ^The  Drop  — Abortion — Slinking — 
Slipping  Calf — Warping — Inversion  of  the  Uterus — Shelter  for  Cows — General 
Hints  upon  the  Management  of  Cows — A Clergyman's  Experiment. 

43.  DISEASE  is  very  much  influenced  by  climate  and  tlie  season 
of  the  year,  the  result  being  that,  in  warm  weather,  affections  of  the 
digestive  and  abdominal  organs  are  the  most  frequent ; whilst  in  cold 
weather  affections  of  the  chest,  rheumatism,  and  kindred  ailments 
which  arise  from  it,  are  sometimes  common,  especially  when  animals 
are  not  provided  with  sufficient  shelter,  inclemency  of  the  weather 
inducing  epizootic  and  endemic  diseases. 

44.  CATARRH : DISEASES  OP  THE  ORGANS  OP  RESPIRA- 
TION.— These  prevail  mostly  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the 
wind  is  easterly,  and  particularly  if  the  weather  is  both  cold  and  wet. 
Stock  also  are  subject  to  attacks  in  wet  weather  in  the  autumn,  the 
young  animals  being  more  sensitive  to  this,  as  well  as  to  other 

' diseases  affecting  the  air  passages,  than  older  beasts. 

Some  warm  bran  mashes,  with  a little  nitre  in  them,  is  good  treat- 
ment in  mild  cases,  and  will  generally  be  found  efficacious ; but  in  a 
severe  case,  bleeding,  and  a dose  of  Epsom  salts,  are  proscribed ; a 
stimulating  linament  rubbed  into  the  throat,  or  a seton  may  be  in- 
serted. 

The  following  is  a good  liniment  to  rub  into  the  coarse  skins  of 
cattle  when  an  e.xternal  stimulant  is  necessary  : — Powdered  can- 
tharides,  i oz. ; olive  oil,  6 oz. ; oil  of  turpentine,  z oz.  Mixed 
together. 
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When  catarrh  assumes  an  epidemic  form  it  is  desirable  i j use 
vegetable  tonics,  such  as  ginger  and  gentian-root,  as  there  is  greater 
tendency  to  debihty,  and  it  is  generally  more  severe. 

45.  BRONCHITIS. — Neglected  catarrh  will  often  bring  on  bron- 
chitis in  cattle,  which  results  from  extended  inflammation  over  the 
same  membrane  to  a more  dangerous  part  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  lungs.  The  symptoms  are  similar  to  those  of  severe  catanh, 
but  the  animal  experiences  greater  soreness  in  the  act  of  coughing. 
Bleeding  should  be  resorted  to  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease ; a 
seton  should  be  inserted,  in  the  brisket,  and  mild  aperient  febrifuge 
medicine  administered. 

46.  HOOVE,  HOOVEN,  OR  BLASTING.— Meteorization,  which 
passes  generally  under  one  or  other  of  the  above  names,  is  literally 
distension  of  the  rumen  with  gas  given  off  by  the  food  taken  by  the 
animal,  which  has  fermented,  and  the  stomach  is  soon  distended  to 
an  enormous  size.  Cattle  which  have  sometimes  broken  loose,  and 
have  trespassed  on  a clover  field  or  other  green  crop,  and  have 
eaten  inordinately,  are  very  liable  to  it,  and  suffocation  will  take 
place  (from  the  carburetted  hydrogen  in  the  early  stage,  and  after- 
wards the  sulphuretted  hydrogen),  if  relief  is  not  soon  afforded. 

The  treatment  is  to  liberate  the  confined  gases,  or  to  condense 
them  by  chemical  re-agents ; and  to  do  this  the  hollow  flexible  pro- 
bang should  be  passed  down  into  the  stomach,  so  that  the  gas  may 
escape  through  it. 

Either  before  or  after  this  operation  the  following  draught  may  be 
given : — Powdered  ginger,  3 dr. ; hartshorn,  i oz. ; water,  i pint. 

If  these  ingredients  should  not  be  at  hand,  two  drachms  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  dissolved  in  a quart  of  water,  should  be  given,  or  some 
lime-water,  which,  however,  is  not  so  efficacious.  A purgative  should 
be  given  after  these  medicines  to  restore  the  power  of  the  digestive 
organs. 

At  an  advanced  stage,  it  is  sometimes  necessary,  in  order  to  save 
life,  to  make  an  incision  in  the  flank,  on  the  left  side,  between  the 
last  rib  and  the  hip-bone.  An  instrument  termed  a trochar,  which 
is  inserted  in  a tube  called  a canula,  is  employed  for  doing  this, 
the  former  being  withdrawn,  and  the  latter  retained  until  all  the 
gas  has  escaped ; but  if  this  is  not  ready  at  hand,  a pen-knife  may 
be  used,  and  a quill,  or  stick  of  elder  can  be  substituted ; the  small 
wound  being  afterwards  closed  with  a stitch  and  a bit  of  plaister. 

Z7.  CHOKING. — A good  many  animals  are  lost  from  this  cause  in 
the  course  of  the  year ; a piece  of  turnip,  a potato,  or  a stray  apple 
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which  has  been  picked  up,  and  hastily  swallowed,  becomes  impacted 
in  the  oesophagus,  and  pressing  in  the  softest  part  of  the  wind-pipe, 
interrupts  respiration ; and  if  not  removed  in  time,  ends  in  suffoca- 
tion. Sometimes,  in  the  removal  of  the  obstructing  object,  the 
cesophagus  is  so  lacerated  that  the  animal  never  recovers,  a smooth 
object  being  more  dangerous  than  an  irregular  one. 

The  best  treatment  for  this  injury  is  to  administer  a little  oil  or 
lard,  by  the  horn  ; a rather  large  probang,  with  a knob  at  the  end 
cut  obliquely,  should  be  passed  along  the  roof  of  the  mouth  till  it 
enters  the  cesophagus.  When  the  obstructing  body  is  touched,  the 
head  should  be  alternately  raised  and  depressed,  and  only  moderate 
pressure  of  the  probang  resorted  to.  If  it  does  not  readily  pass,  it 
is  better  to  wait  a little  rather  than  use  force  and  violence,  which 
has  been  the  occasion  frequently  of  killing  animals,  and  try  again 
a little  while  after.  The  longer  the  obstructing  object  remains,  the 
softer  it  gets,  and  a second  time  it  may  be  removed  very  easily.  Too 
great  force,  when  used,  will  lacerate  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
(Esophagus  and  its  muscles,  as  will  ragged  tube-ends.  I.aceration 
is  evidenced,  when  in  the  neck  part,  by  a swelling  which  hourly  in- 
creases, generally  above  the  Occident,  in  much  greater  proportion 
than  below.  The  swelling  is  hard  and  tense,  from  an  infiltration  of 
mucus  into  the  surrounding  tissues.  Fever  sets  in,  and  respiration 
becomes  painful.  The  animal  moans,  and  refuses  everything.  The 
breath  becomes  fetid,  and  death  often  ensues  from  the  third  to 
fifth  day.  As  the  poor  beasts  generally  die  after  this  laceration,  if 
they  are  in  good  enough  condition  for  the  butcher,  it  is  thought 
better  to  slaughter  them  at  once,  and  not  wait  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  injury.  When  the  animal  makes  an  attempt  at 
vomiting,  it  usually  denotes  an  obstruction  near  the  entrance  of  the 
rumen,  when  the  obstructing  body  can  only  be  removed  by  drawing 
it  upwards,  this  being  particularly  the  case  when  it  is  impacted  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  which  will  be  shown  hy  an  uneasy  motion  of 
the  head  and  a discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth.  The  object  in 
this  case  is  best  removed  by  the  hand,  though  sometimes  consider- 
able force  is  required.  When  these  means  fail,  rather  than  use  too 
much  violence,  when  meteorization,  or  hooven,  is  produced  by 
choking,  it  is  preferable  to  open  the  cesophagus  and  remove  the  ob- 
structing body.  The  operation  is  termed  cesophagotomy,  and  is  best 
performed  by  a veterinary  surgeon,  rather  than  an  unskilful  person. 

48.  DISTENSION  OP  THE  RUMEN  WITH  POOD.— This,  though 
not  attended  with  such  acute  symptoms  in  the  early  stage  as 
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hoove,  is ' more  difficult  to  remove,  but  is  fortunately  of  rarer  occur- 
rence, happening  mostly  with  stall  beasts ; but  i*-  is  important  to 
distinguish  between  distension  with  gas,  and  with  food,  although  it 
is  somewhat  difficult  to  do  so,  the  symptoms  being  similar. 

The  distension  produced  by  soHd  matter  is  not  so  great,  nor  the 
distress  so  urgent,  though  the  danger  may  be  sometimes  greater. 
The  abdomen  feels  hard  in  the  region  of  the  rumen,  and  if  the  pro- 
bang is  used,  there  is  no  gas  liberated. 

In  tympanitis,  from  overloaded  stomach,  meteorization  is  often 
the  first  symptom,  as  well  as  fulness  and  hardness  of  the  paunch; 
often  the  seat  and  source  of  the  inflammation  of  the  powers  of 
digestion.  This  variety  resists  the  power  of  mucilaginous  drinks,  of 
ammonia,  and  other  remedies,  and  even  of  puncture. 

The  hard  and  dried  accumulated  food  in  the  rumen  forms  certain 
pellets,  which,  on  account  of  their  bulk,  can  no  longer  be  returned 
to  the  mouth  for  a second  mastication.  The  contents  of  the  rumen 
should  be  ascertained  by  means  of  the  trochar ; and  also  to  what 
extent  the  distension  e.xists,  which  can  be  discovered  by  the  resist- 
ance offered  to  the  trochar  in  moving  it  to  and  fro. 

49.  LOSS  OF  CUD.— This  is  more  frequently  a symptom  of 
disease  than  a disease  itself,  though  it  is  a proof  that  there  is  con- 
siderable derangement  of  the  bodily  functions ; and  the  resumption 
of  rumination  is  justly  regarded,  in  cases  of  illness,  as  a sign  of 
approaching  convalescence.  When  loss  of  cud  occurs  without  any 
traces  of  decided  disease,  it  is  best  treated  by  mild  purgatives  and 
stomachics. 

50.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  RUMEN.  — When  poisonous 
plants  prevail  extensively  in  a pasture,  such  as  hemlock,  water- 
dropwort,  henbane,  wild  parsley,  or  even  the  wild  poppy  and  the 
common  crowfoot,  inflammation  of  the  rumen  will  sometimes  be 
produced,  but  the  cases  are  extremely  rare,  as  the  fine  sense  of 
smell  with  which  cattle  are  endowed  enables  them  to  reject  those 
plants  that  are  inimical  to  health,  though  they  will  oat  the  yew 
(which  is  most  fatal  when  withered  and  dried)  from  the  clippings  of 
trees  which  have  fallen  into  their  pasture. 

The  effects  of  this  poisoning  are  usually  of  a narcotic  character, 
and  a change  of  pasture  should  be  made,  and  medicine  of  a purg- 
ative character  administered. 

These  narcotic  plants,  taken  with  the  food,  will  affect  the  second 
stomach,  or  reticulum,  of  the  animal ; but  much  more  frequently  the 
maniplus,  or  manifolds ; and  under  the  term  01  “ Fardelbound  ” is 
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an  ailment  arising  from  a retention  of  food  in  this  stomach  between 
its  numerous  plaits.  Too  much  food  of  a dry  character,  and  in- 
sufficient moisture,  tend  to  this,  as  well  as  other  causes,  to  derange 

the  digestive  organs.  . , ^ 1 

But  the  same  appearance  of  the  maniplus  is  also  found  connected 
with  other  diseases,  and  this  constipated  state  is  occasionally  found 
when  the  bowels  are  quite  relaxed.  Aperients,  combined  with  stom- 
achics, is  the  best  treatment  to  resort  to— Epsom  salts  with  ghger, 
in  appHcable  doses,  being  the  most  convenient  form. 

51  MOOK-ILL,  AND  WOOD-EVIL.— In  dry  seasons  a disease  is 
met  with,  most  frequently  in  the  neighbourhood  of  woods  and  com- 
mons, when  the  secretion  of  milk  is  lessened,  and  the  animal  refuses 
to  eat  her  usual  quantity  of  food.  The  appetite  is  at  best  capricious, 
and  the  cow  wdl  pick  up  stones,  pieces  of  bone,  or  iron,  and  will 
grind  them  in  her  mouth  for  several  hours  successively.  She  will 
also  seize  and  devour  all  the  linen  she  can  possibly  get  at,  and  many 
a poor  washerwoman,  drying  her  clothes  on  a common,  has  been 
scandahzed  by  this  erratic  behaviour  of,  perhaps,  an  ordinarily 
ivcll-conducted  cow.  She  drinks,  also,  the  oldest  and  filthiest  urine 
she  can  find,  which  she  prefers  to  the  purest  water. 

The  earher  symptoms  are  a staring  of  the  coat,  and  a seeming 
adherence  of  the  whole  integument  of  the  ribs  below,  so  that  it  can 
scarcely  be  raised  by  the  fingers.  The  belly  is  tucked  up,  and  the 
animal  gradually  loses  flesh,  the  bowels  being  confined,  from  the 
earliest  appearance  of  the  disease  to  its  termination.  Constipation 
is  a regular  attendant  of  wood-evil,  sometimes  very  obstinately  so. 
Stiffness  supervenes  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  but  more  com- 
monly in  the  fore  extremities,  the  shoulders,  or  the  chest ; often 
shifting  from  limb  to  limb.  Sometimes  ^eat  lameness  will  ensue, 
and  this,  in  the  same  way,  shifting  from  joint  to  joint.  When  the 
animal  is  induced  to  move,  she  utters  a kind  of  interrupted  moan,  or 
groan,  expressive  of  the  pain  she  is  experiencing.  There  is  also  a 
singular  cracking  noise  to  be  heard  when  she  walks,  as  if  the  bones 
of  the  j oints  were  moving  in  and  out  of  the  sockets  at  every  step  she 
took.  The  animal  begins  to  heave  at  the  flanks,  sometimes  very 
violently,  and  the  pulse  is  accelerated  at  times  to  more  than  too 
beats  a-minute;  the  bowels,  which  all  along  have  been  confined,  get 
more  so  as  the  disease  proceeds.  The  secretion  of  milk  almost 
ceases.  The  animal  seldom  ruminates,  and  cam  be  scarcely  induced 
to  eat  anything. 

The  proper  treatment  in  the  first  place  is  to  give  a good  strong 
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dose  of  alr.es  in  solution,  and  regulate  the  bowels,  which,  if  it  decs 
not  produce  the  desired  effect,  must  be  followed  up  by  salts,  repeated 
every  six  hours  till  they  operate.  Bleeding  should  not  be  resorted  to, 
unless  there  are  symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  in  which 
case  it  is  desirable,  and  will  reheve  the  animal  very  much ; but  this 
must  be  practised  with  caution.  The  aperients  should  be  followed  up 
with  febrifuge  and  alterative  medicine,  until  the  organs  of  digestion 
are  restored  to  their  natural  tone,  the  diet  consisting  of  mashes  and 
gruel.  In  addition  to  this  plan  of  treatment,  a seton  is  sometimes 
inserted  in  the  dewlap,  and,  in  very  severe  cases,  as  much  as  10  lbs. 
of  blood  have  been  taken  away ; and  6 drachms  of  aloes,  13  ounces 
of  sulphur,  16  drachms  of  croton  oil,  with  3 drachms  of  powdered 
carraway  ^ seeds,  administered ; the  second  day  8 lbs.  of  blood  re- 
moved, with  repeated  purgatives  in  lessened  quantities,  blistering 
the  animal’s  sides  as  well. 

52.  SCOURING;  THE  SCANT;  DIARRHCEA.-The  symptoms 

which  denote  this  disease  may  proceed  from  various  causes,  the 
relaxed  state  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  small  intestines  being 
amongst  the  most  simple.  In  severe  cases  this  may  proceed  from 
disease  of  the  liver,  stomach,  or  maniplus ; and  when  the  diarrhcea 
is  produced  by  unwholesome  food,  a change  of  diet  will  sometimes 
effect  a cure,  but  if  it  does  not  cease,  the  following  is  a good  astrin- 
gent and^  tonic : Prepared  chalk,  3 oz. ; gentian  root,  powdered, 

2 dr. ; opium,  powdered,  I dr.  This  should  be  well  mixed  with  thick 
^uel,  and  given  once  or  twice  a-day,  as  required.  If  the  animal 
is  very  young,  a smaller  dose  should  be  given. 

Should,  however,  the  liver  be  affected,  calomel  in  combination 
with  opium  is  more  to  be  relied  on ; half-a-drachm  of  each  being 
given  twice  a-day.  In  bad  cases  it  is  good  practice  to  clear  out  the 
intestines  by  a dose  of  salts,  and  afterwards  give  the  calomel  and 
Opium. 

53.  REU'WATER. — Redwater  is  a disease  of  the  digestive  organs, 
and  principally  of  the  liver,  the  urine  being  loaded  with  biliary 
deposits,  which  should  have  passed  away  by  other  channels. 

Formerly  it  was  regarded  as  disease  of  the  kidneys,  the  dark 
colour  of  the  urine  being  attributed  to  the  presence  of  blood.  It  is 
frequent  in  cows  several  weeks  after  parturition.  The  first  symptoms 
are  diarrhoea,  soon  succeeded  by  constipation.  The  appetite  falls 
off,  and  the  pulse  and  breathing  get  accelerated,  the  former  weak, 
with  coldness  of  the  extremities.  Rumination  ceases,  and  the  milk 
is  diminished,  the  urine  becoming  brown,  and  sometimes  even  black. 
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The  disease  is  most  prevalent  after  hot,  or  dry  weather;  and  is 
sometimes  brought  about  by  the  change  from  a poor  to  a rich 
pasture;  and  from  marshy  and  cold  to  dry,  sweet,  and  stimulating 
pastures,  especially  in  elevated  situations.  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  to  take  a cow  from  an  inferior  pasture,  and  put  her  into  a good 
one,  is  tae  way  to  improve  her  health  and  increase  her  produce,  and 
so  it  will  ultimately,  hut  like  sudden  changes  in  the  human  animal, 
from  temperate  or  spare  diet  to  unaccustomed  rich  eating  and 
drinking,  at  first  the  system  is  likely  to  be  deranged  by  it. 

The  remedy  consists  in  opening  the  bowels,  for  which  the  follow- 
ing is  well  adapted  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  12  oz. ; sulphur,  4 oz.; 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  4 dr.;  powdered  ginger,  3 dr.;  calomel, 

I scruple ; made  up  into  a draught,  with  warm  gruel.  One-fourth 
of  the  above  may  be  given  every  six  hours ; after  which,  mild  stim.u- 
lants,  with  diuretics,  may  be  given,  as  the  annexed Spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  1 oz. ; sulphate  of  potash,  2 dr. ; ginger,  i dr. ; gentian  root, 

I dr.  To  be  given  twice  a day. 

54.  RETENTION  OR  STOPPAGE  OP  THE  URINE.— This 
sometimes  occurs  with  pregnant  cows,  and  arises  from  a pressure  of 
the  womb  on  the  stomach.  The  urine  needs  to  be  removed  by 
means  of  a hollow  tube,  called  a catheter,  and  the  other  symptoms 
which  may  attend  this  derangement  should  be  treated  according  to 
their  several  exigencies. 

55.  DISEASES  OP  THE  UDDER.-The  udder  of  the  cow  is 
subject  to  attacks  of  inflammation,  particularly  after  calving,  when  it 
swells,  feels  hot,  and  the  part  affected  becomes  hard.  The  secretion 
of  milk  is  also  interrupted.  In  this  condition  it  is  termed  gargel. 
Sometimes  e.xposure  to  cold  and  wet  will  bring  it  on,  and  in  severe 
cases  the  cow  w'ill  lose  one,  or  tw'o  quarters  of  the  udder,  and 
occasionally  these  cases  end  fatally.' 

Hot  fomentations  should  be  applied  in  the  first  place,  and  if  the 
inflammation  is  excessive,  bleeding  from  the  milk-veins  of  the 
affected  side  should  be  adopted.  A purgative  also  will  be  found 
useful,  but  if  the  complaint  commences  with  shivering,  a stimulant 
is  necessary,  such  as  an  ounce  of  ginger  dissolved  in  warm  gruel,  or 
ale,  with  two  ounces  of  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  which  will,  some- 
times, at  once  stop  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

After  fomentation,  an  ointment  composed  of  the  following  may  be 
rubbed  into  the  udder,  on  the  part  affected : — Camphor  powdered,  i 
oz. ; mercurial  ointment,  2 dr. ; lard,  8 oz.,  well  incoi-porated  together. 

56.  RHEUMATISM. — ^Joint  Felon  and  Chine  Felon  are  common 
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terras  for  rlieuraatism,  generally  produced  by  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  careless  treatment,  which  may  be  either  general,  partial,  severe, 
or  sub-acute.  The  fibrous  tissues  become  affected,  and  it  may  either 
affect  the  muscles  or  sinews,  or  extend  itself  to  the  serous  mem- 
brane lining  the  chest,  and  investing  the  heart.  Its  presence  is 
indicated  by  great  pain,  and  stiffness  in  moving,  attended  with  con- 
siderable fever;  but  when  the  attack  is  sub-acute,  the  joints  are 
generally  affected.  The  common  treatment  is  to  bleed  in  the  first 
instance,  followed  by  a purgative,  and  with  it  an  ounce  of  the 
spirit  of  nitrous  ether.  This  may  be  given  twice  a-day,  with  a drachm 
of  tartarised  antimony,  and  one  of  colchicum. 

The  parts  principally  affected  may,  with  advantage,  be  fomented, 
and  afterwards  well  rubbed  with  a stimulating  liniment. 

57.  COW-POX. — The  Cow-pox  is  not  by  any  means  a common 
disease,  and  consists  of  the  formation  of  numerous  pustules  on  the 
udder  and  teats,  the  contents  of  which  are  infectious,  as  is  well 
known  in  the  case  of  the  human  subject,  where  vaccine  lymph  is 
employed,  and  it  may  be  propagated  by  the  hands  of  the  milker, 
from  one  eow  to  another. 

A cooling  aperient  should  be  given,  and  a weak  astringent  applied 
to  the  sores  on  the  teats.  This  can  be  made  with  a little  powdered 
chalk,  with  one-fourth  part  of  alum,  which  will  be  found  a very  use- 
ful apphcation,  the  treatment  being  simple  enough. 

58.  THE  DROP.— This  disease  seldom  takes  place  until  the  cow 

has  had  several  calves,  and  is  supposed  to  arise  from  a depression  of 
the  nervous  system,  caused  by  the  after-pains,  or  reaction  of  the 
womb  after  birth,  which,  added  to  the  previous  muscular  efforts  ia 
expelhng  the  fcetus,  produce  exhaustion ; the  nerves  devoted  to 
these  organs,  and  the  spinal  marrow  at  the  region  of  the  loins, 
becoming  over-taxed.  ’ 

With  each  successive  calf,  the  uterus  becomes  more  dilated,  and, 
consequently,  the  contractions  afterwards  are  greater,  and  more 
attended  with  danger,  than  when  the  cow  has  her  first  calves.  It 
is  therefore  often  very  annoying  to  find  a fine  cow,  which  has 
brought  a good  calf,  and  is  apparently  doing  well,  attacked  by  this 
disease  finally,  which  hterally  lays  her  low.  There  are  two  varieties 
of  the  disease,  one  acute,  the  other  sub-acute.  In  the  one  it  is 
generally  fatal,  the  other  being  usually  curable,  the  former  being 
characterised  by  utter  prostration  of  the  vital  powers,  while  in  the 
other  some  degree  of  animation  and  appetite  is  retained,  though 
without  the  power  to  rise,  or  stand. 
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One  of  the  symptoms  is  a torpid  state  of  the  bowels  and  stomach  ; 
rumination  ceases,  and  the  food  in  the  various  stomachs  remains  in 
an  unchanged  state.  Purgative  stimulants  should,  therefore,  be 
applied.  The  cow  in  an  acute  variety  of  this  disease  can.  take  a 
large  amount  of  medicine,  as  much  as  the  following : — Sulphate  of 
magnesia,  i lb. ; flowers  of  sulphur,  4 oz. ; croton  oil,  10  drops ; 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  4 dr.;  powdered  ginger,  4 dr.;  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether,  i oz.  The  above  should  be  dissolved  in  warm  oatmeal 
gruel,  and  given  slowly  and  carefully  to  the  animal.  In  unusually 
severe  cases,  the  croton  oil  can  be  increased ; and  from  four  to  eight 
grains  of  powdered  cantharides  may  be  added.  A strong  blistering 
stimulant  should  be  rubbed  over  the  spine  and  loins,  and  a fresh 
sheepskin,  with  the  wool  outwards,  has,  with  advantage,  been  placed 
on  the  loins  of  a cow  so  affected.  Every  six  hours,  one-fourth  of  the 
above  medicine  should  be  given,  with  the  exception  of  the  croton  oU, 
until  purging  is  produced,  and  if  the  cow  cannot  pass  her  urine,  it 
should  be  removed  by  means  of  the  catheter. 

In  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease  the  medicine  should  be  admin- 
istered in  greater  moderation ; but  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure, 
in-calf  cows  should  have  plenty  of  exercise,  shelter  from  the  weather, 
and  moderate  feeding,  but  not  too  low  feeding,  which  we  have  spoken 
of  before.  If,  however,  there  is  reason  to  expeot  a cow  may  be  subject 
to  the  disease,  it  is  better  not  to  feed  too  heavily. 

Confinement  to  the  stalls  is  a bad  practice  before  calving,  though  it  may  be 
done  with  impunity  after.  Sufficient  nourishment  is  necessary  for  the  cow,  but 
the  stomach  must  not  be  overloaded  so  as  to  press  upon  the  womb  ; and  for  the 
proper  motion  and  health  of  the  foetus,  exercise  is  strictly  necessary.  The 
animal  must  not  make  too  much  flesh. 

Particular  care  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  bowels,  which  should  be 
kept  open,  and  as  the  period  of  calving  approaches,  unless  the  faeces  are  much 
relaxed,  one-half  of  the  purgative  above  described  should  be  administered,  and 
a few  bran  mashes,  instead  of  the  usuad  quantity  of  hay,  be  given,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  stomach  being  overloaded  with  food  difficult  of  digestion. 

If  the  cow  does  not  clean  properly  after  calving,  it  is  advisable  not  to  be  in 
haste  to  remove  the  after-birth  by  manual  operation,  but  to  give  the  mild  purga- 
tive before  advised,  and  wait  a few  days ; after  which,  if  it  does  not  come  away, 
the  hand  should  be  passed  up,  and  the  after-birth  removed  with  as  little  force  as 
possible. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  in-calf  cow  is  not  worried  by  dogs,  or  allowed  to 
leap  her  fences;  and,  at  the  same  time,  protection  from  the  weather  must  be 
afforded  at  ungenial  seasons,  without  too  much  confinement 

59.  ABORTION ; SLINKING- ; SLIPPING  CALF  ; ‘WARPING.— 
Abortion  in  the  cow  commonly  takes  place  between  the  ninth  and 
fifteenth  week,  hut  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  pregnancy,  the  cow 
being  supposed  to  go  with  young  about  nine  calendar  months,  or  284 
days,  though  the  period  is  more  often  exceeded  than  the  contrary. 
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Its  occurrence  is  conspicuous  at  particular  seasons,  as  if  there  was 
some  unseen  connection  with  the  atmosphere,  being  more  frequent 
after  the  prevalence  of  wet  weather.  The  ergot  of  rye  has  a very 
exciting  effect  upon  the  uterus,  and  as  rye  grass,  and  grain,  are  subject 
to  the  same  disease,  it  has  been  considered,  with  much  plausibility, 
that  the  unusual  presence  of  this  poisonous  matter  in  the  grasses 
has,  at  times,  a great  deal  to  do  with  abortion.  It  is  said  also  that 
the  smell  of  a cow  which  has  aborted  has  a tendency  to  produce 
the  same  effect  upon  another  pregnant  animal. 

A cow  that  has  warped  once  is  liable  to  do  so  again,  and  there  is  danger  of 
the  mischief  spreading ; it  having,  at  times,  been  necessary  to  get  rid  of  a large 
herd  from  this  cause.  Cows  that  do  not  breed  early  are  more  likely  to  abort 
than  those  which  are  put  to  the  bull  as  soon  as  the  inclination  shows  itself. 

At  an  early  stage  of  pregnancy,  when  abortion  takes  place,  there  is  little  dis- 
turbance to  health,  and  treatment  is  seldom  required  ; but  at  a late  period, 
serious  consequences,  such  as  inflammation  of  the  womb,  and  even  death,  follow. 

Abortion  maybe  brought  about  by  blows,  strains,  or  even  jumping, 
or  riding  other  cows — from  fright,  or  excitement  of  any  kind,  as 
well  as  by  disturbance  of  the  digestive  organs.  Some  times  the 
causes  are  of  a constitutional  nature,  and  arise  from  some  hidden 
defect  in  the  procreative  organs,  high-bred  animals  in  high  condition 
being  more  liable  to  this  than  others. 

When  treatment  is  required,  a dose  of  salts  should  be  given  to 
relax  the  bowels,  which  may  be  followed  by  a sedative,  such  as  an 
ounce  each  of  laudanum  and  spirits  of  nitrous  ether.  Where  there 
is  inflammation  of  the  womb,  hot  fomentations  should  be  applied 
externally  to  the  loins,  for  a good  stretch  of  time  together,  and  warm 
water  is  sometimes  prescribed,  to  be  syringed  into  the  blood.  Bleed- 
ing is  also  occasionally  resorted  to. 

Prompt  treatment  will  often  stave  off  threatened  abortion.  The 
cow  should  be  kept  quiet,  and  bled,  and  one  and  a half  ounces  of 
tincture  of  opium,  and  the  same  quantity  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether 
given;  but  no  purgatives  administered.  If  a cow  has  aborted 
before  at  a particular  period,  it  is  a good  precaution,  and  is  con- 
sidered prudent,  to  bleed  her  just  before  this  time. 

It  generally  happens  that  the  after-birth  is  retained  after 
abortion ; and  it  is  the  best  course  to  remove  it,  although  it  may 
be  necessary  to  introduce  the  hand  into  the  uterus,  and  take  away 
the  placenta  from  it,  by  carefully  breaking  down  the  points  of 
attachment. 

6o.  INVERSION  OP  THE  UTERUS.— Both  inversion  of  the 
uterus,  and  inversion  of  the  vagina,  take  place  occasionally;  the 
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former  being  the  most  serious,  and  generally  occurring  after  par- 
turition.  In  both  emergencies,  the  parts  should  he  carefully 
cleansed,  knd  returned  as  quickly  as  possib  e,  and  a bandage 
applied,  the  hind  parts  being  kept  higher  than  the  fore  ones. 

Instances  have  been  known  of  the  inversion  of  the  vagina,  pro- 
duced by  violence,  which  have  been  successfully  reduced,  and  a 
healthy  calf  dropped  a few  days  afterwards. 

Unnatural  nresentation  will  sometimes  prevent  a cow  from  calving,  or  a scirr- 
Unnatural  presentai  uterus  The  proper  treatment  in  the  last  instance 

hons  state  of  the  ^ the  Lse  of  unnatural  presentation,  en- 

is  to  ‘ Jg  to  return  the  calf  to  its  former  position,  which  is  with 

deavmurs  should  be  made  to  ^ to  come  first.  In  some  instances  it 

to  save  the  life  of  the  mother. 

6I.  SHELTER  EOR  COWS.— From  the  foregoing  list  of  ail- 
ments to  which  cows  are  subject,  it  will  be  seen  that  exposure  to 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  is  a fruitful  source  of  disease  in  one 
form  or  another  to  them ; and  that  occasional  shelter  is  absolutely 
necessary,  though  in  some  grazing  counties,  as  Gloucestershire, 
very  little  is  provided  for  them. 

. • 11  1-intfpr  to  keen  milch  cows  warm  in  winter,  and 

iilsliisfifiP 

il  to  be  gathered  from  this  method  of  procedure  by  the  country  dairy-farmer. 

62.  GENERAL  HINTS  UPON  THE  MANAGE^NT  OP 
COWS  —Upon  the  well-known  principle  of  prevention  being  better 
than  cure,  it  would  perhaps  be  appropriate  if  we  were  to  close  this 
section  of  our  work  with  a few  general  hints  upon  the  managemen 
of  cows,  as  a little  attention  to  details,  and  careful  treatment,  will 
often  keep  off  disease,  and  when  dealt  with  at  an  early  period,  in- 
cipient disease  can  be  more  easily  eradicated  than  when  it  has 

, assumed  a definite  form.  , r 

The  first  indication  of  failing  health  on  the  part  of  the  cow  is  a 
falling  off  of  the  supply  of  milk.  This  will  often  take  place  before 
the  afoetite  of  the  cow  fails.  By  those  who  pursue  an  efficient 
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s)'stem,  and  neglect  no  precaution  in  the  management  of  their 
animals,  this  symptom  is  at  once  noticed. 

It  may  be  only  a temporary  ailment,  or  it  may  be  the  forerunner 
of  more  serious  disease,  and  in  either  case  it  is  thought  a good 
plan  to  give  a drench  at  once.  One  ounce  of  nitre  in  a quart 
Ijottle  of  water,  into  which  four  ounces  of  flour  of  sulphur  have  been 
shaken,  will  be  found  efficacious.  Some  make  a point  of  giving 
this  mi.xture  to  all  new  animals  that  are  purchased,  before  they  are 
put  with  the  rest  of  the  stock,  from  which  they  are  isolated  for  a 
few  days,  so  as  to  give  an  opportunity  of  judging  whether  the  fresh 
arrival  is  free  from  disease. 

The  dry  and  soft  food  should  be  regulated  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  dung.  If  a cow  becomes  costive  she  loses  her  milk, 
so  that  her  dung  ought  to  be  rather  loose  than  otherwise,  to  be  an 
index  of  her  good  condition. 

Good  food  and  water,  regularly  given,  are  the  most  essential  points  in  feeding 
cows.  It  has  been  proved  that  cows  which  have  been  fed  regularly  upon  inferior 
food,  have  yielded  more  milk  than  those  to  which  richer  food  has  been  given 
but  not  at  regular  intervals.  Irregularity  in  the  hours  of  feedinv  is  invariably 
followed  by  a smaller  supply  of  milk,  and  where  this  falling  off  has  taken  place 
It  takes  some  time  for  the  cow  to  resume  giving  her  proper  quantity  which  she 
has  been  accustomed  to  do  with  regular  feeding. 

Common  salt,  given  in  moderate  quantities  to  cows,  increases  the 
quantity  and  improves  the  quality  of  the  milk.  About  four  ounces 
a-day  would  be  considered  a proper  quantity ; and  cows  ought 
always  to  have  ready  access  to  water. 

Those  cows  which  are  nearly  due  to  calve  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  others,  which  sometimes  ride  them,  when  there 
is  a risk  of  the  calf  turning  in  the  cow,  in  which  case  a bad  calving  ■ 
may  happen. 

It  is  usual  with  many  to  desist  from  milking  about  eight  weeks 
before  the  cow  calves.  But  this  depends  upon  circumstances. 
With  some  cows  the  milk  will  have  become  very  reduced  in 
quantity,  but  in  others  a good  flow  will  continue,  in  which  case  it 
will  be  expedient  to  milk  once  a-day  perhaps,  or  once  in  two  days. 

When  there  are  a large  number  of  cows,  the  heifers  ought  to  be 
kept  by  themselves. 

As  cows  frequently  manifest  a degree  of  pugnacity,  and  quarrel 
with  each  other,  they  should  be  kept,  as  it  were, ' “ assorted  ” when 
they  are  tied  up  in  the  yard,  commencing  with  the  “ best  woman  ” 
at  top,  then  next  best  to  her,  down  to  the  meekest  in  the  herd  last, 
the  least  able  ti  bear  the  ill-temper  of  the  strongest,  by  which 
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arrafigement  all  will  be  able  to  eat  their ' food  in  greater  tran- 
quillity. 

In  buying  a cow,  the  purchaser  should  choose  one  with  a large 
soft  udder,  and  the  teats  not  too  close  together.  The  teats  should 
also  be  of  fair  size.  When  taken  home,  she  should  be  kept  separate 
from  the  others  for  a short  time,  for  she  may  havo  some  latent 
disease,  which  time  may  develop. 

Any  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  milk  an  animal  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  giving  should  be  at  once  noted,  for  it  is  an  unfailing  indi- 
cation that  there  is  something  amiss ; and  this  will  take  place  some- 
times, as  before  stated,  before  the  animal’s  appetite  falls  off. 

An  irritable  cow  is  generally  an  inferior  milker.  An  animal  with 
a placid,  ruminating  disposition  yields  the  most  milk. 

It  will  be  found  a good  plan  to  have  some  vetches,  or  other  green 
food  ready,  when  the  meadows  are  parched  up  with  the  summer 
heat,  and  to  keep  the  cows  in  sheds,  or  under  some  kind  of  cover,  to 
prevent  their  being  tormented  with  flies;  and  let  them  out  only 
during  early  morning,  and  evening. 

The  more  pains  and  care  that  are  taken,  the  greater  will  be  the 
return  made  in  produce,  and  it  is  really  astonishing  what  may  be 
done  by  good  and  regular  feeding,  and  careful  treatment  in  every 
way. 

A Clergvman’s  Experiment.— k somewhat  whimsical  course  of  experience  was 
undergone  upon  one  occasion  by  an  old  friend  of  the  writer's,  a clergyman 
who  had  but  a very  small  income,  but  a large  family  of  boys  and  girls.  He  had 
found  no  difficulty  in  educating  them,  for  even  his  girls  were  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  in  whom  he  had  instructed 
them  himself;  but  he  had  considerable  difficulty  in  finding  them  sufficient 
bodily  food,  though  they  were  mentally  so  exceedingly  well-fed ; and  being  very 
desirous  of  increasing  his  income,  having  perused  a treatise  upon  a certain 
Yorkshire  cow,  in  which  the  owner  proved  to  demonstration  that  it  had  been 
made  to  yield  milk  and  butter  which  amounted  in  value  to  £2  per  week  by  a 
certain  course  of  treatment,  he  resolved  to  make  the  experiment  himself  and 
accordingly  bought  a Yorkshire  cow.  ’ 

He  followed  the  treatment  prescribed  most  accurately,  and  the  results  were 
certainly  wonderful ; for  he  had  secured  a good  animal.  But  then,  as  he  pathe- 
tically added,  it  took  up  the  whole  of  his  time,  and  that  of  the  boy  who  did  the 
work  about  the  place,  to  wait  upon  this  cow.  She  was  to  be  fed  regularly  so 
many  times  a-day.  Water  was  to  be  given  to  her  at  due  intervals ; she  was  to 
be  curry-combed  every  now  and  then,  and  all  her  requirements  were  to  be 
attended  to  with  the  greatest  precision ; so  that  he  found  the  task  too  much  for 
him,  and  this  cow  at  last  had  to  mingle  with  the  common  herd  of  cows,  after  he 
had  resolved  to  get  rid  of  her,  and  was  ever  afterwards  undistinguished,  beyond 
being  considered  an  excellent  animal,  which  she  undoubtedly  was.  We  often 
hear  of  these  wonderful  results  from  individual  owners  of  cows,  and  the  secret 
IS,  they  receive  a much  larger  share  of  attention  than  is  bestowed  upon  average 
mimals.  Their  example  is,  however,  valuable  in  showing  what  may  be  dona 
by  that  care  and  attention. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  DAIRY. 

Situation  and  Construction  of  the  Dairy — Best  Materials  for  Building — Ventila- 
tion and  Arrangement — Cleanliness — An  Inexpensive  Dairyeasily  Constructed 
— Vessels  and  Implements  of  the  Dairy — Milk-Pans — The  Churn — Cheese- 
Presses — Shelving  of  Stone  or  Slate — Dairymaid's  Duties — Dairies  in  Town. 

63.  SITUATION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  THE  DAIRY.— The 
dairy  should  be  placed  tolerably  near  to  the  house,  for  convenience 
sake,  but  should  be  away  from  the  farm-yard,  as  well  as  distant  from 
any  pond,  or  stagnant  water,  for  milk  is  soon  contaminated  by  the 
near  proximity  of  any  decaying  matter,  and  quickly  absorbs  im- 
purity, and  thereby  acquires  an  unpleasant  taste. 

It  is  necessary  for  the  dairy  to  be  cool  in  summer,  and  w'arm  in 
winter ; and  if  the  main  aspect  is  open  to  the  north  and  east,  it  is 
considered  best,  and  shaded  from  the  south  and  west  by  trees  or 
walls. 

A Sunken  Floor,  with  a span  roof  projecting  broadly  over  the  side 
walls,  tends  to  keep  the  dairy  cool  in  summer ; and  thatched  roofs 
are  liked,  as  they  keep  out  the  sun,  which  often  lies  hot  upon  the 
tiles  with  which  outbuildings  are  generally  covered  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  and  are  also  warm  in  winter. 

The  Thatch  should  be  made  of  clean,  sweet  straw,  or  if  the  roof 
is  covered  with  thick  slates  it  would  be  even  better,  as  sometimes  an 
old  thatch  gets  unpleasant  from  decay,  and  the  smell  is  apt  to  com- 
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municate  its  taint  to  the  milk.  The  greatest  care  should  be  takes 
to  guard  against  chance  of  contamination  from  any  source  what- 
ever, and  there  are  often  unsuspected  sources,  of  which  this  is  one. 

64.  BEST  MATERIALS  FOR  BUILDING-.  —Slate  is  the  best 
material  that  can  be  used  about  a dairy,  either  for  shelves,  flooring, 
or  sides  of  the  building.  Many  handsomely-constructed  dairies  are 
fitted  up  with  marble,  which  seems  to  have  become  regarded  as  the 
best  material  to  use  for  shelves,  but  fishmongers  find  that  fish  are 
preserved  sweet  for  twenty-four  hours  longer  on  slate  than  on 
marble. 

A Slate  Floor  also  presents  a smooth  even  surface,  from  off  which 
any  spilled  milk  can  be  easily  removed.  When  dairies  are  paved 
with  brick,  spilled  milk  stands  in  the  interstices,  and  the  sour  smell 
which  it  creates  will  impart  a taint  to  that  in  the  pans,  notwith- 
standing the  floor  may  be  washed  with  water,  as  crannies,  or  in- 
equalities in  the  flooring  cannot  always  be  reached. 

Tiles  and  Bricks  absorb  a large  quantity  of  moisture,  while  slates, 
it  is  said,  imbibe  but  the  two-hundredth  part  of  their  weight,  and 
tiles  absorb  one-seventh. 

65.  VENTILATION  AND  ARRANGEMENT.— The  dairy  should 
be  constructed  with  sliding  windows,  or  valves,  to  regulate  ventilation 
and  secure  a constant  supply  of  fresh  air.  A churning-house  should 
adjoin,  divided  from  the  compartment  where  the  milk  stands  in 
flat  pans,  with  a boiler  in  one  corner,  fitted  with  vessels,  either  of 
lead  or  slate,  for  holding  the  whey.  It  will  be  found  a good  plan  to 
have  a tank  or  receptacle  outside,  with  a pipe  communicating  to  it, 
by  which  the  whey  can  be  let  off  for  the  use  of  the  pigs.  Whey 
keeps  longer  sweet  in  lead  than  in  wooden  vessels,  but  becomes  very 
offensive  when  any  sour  liquid  is  allowed  to  remain  in  them ; slate, 
however,  is  better  than  either  wood  or  lead. 

66.  CLEANLINESS.— Adjoining  the  dairy  should  be  a wash- 
house, containing  a pump  of  good  spi'ing  water,  and  also  a furnace 
with  cauldron  for  scalding  out  all  vessels  and  utensils,  so  that  they 
may  be  kept  sweet  and  clean.  Plenty  of  cold  water  thrown  down 
upon  the  floor  of  the  dairy  in  hot  weather,  keeps  it  nice  and  cool. 
Provision  should  always  be  made  in  the  pitch  of  the  floor,  or  floors  if 
they  are  separate,  so  as  to  allow  of  all  the  water  draining  thoroughly 
off,  carrying  away  with  it  all  traces  of  the  milk  which  may  have 
accidentally  dropped  upon  it.  A long  bench  should  be  placed  out- 
side the  door  of  the  wash-house,  on  which  the  utensils  should  be 
put  to  sweeten,  and  dry  in  the  sun  and  air,  after  being  thoroughly 
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well  washed.  Badly  cleaned  vessels  are  often  a source  of  loss  to 
the  owner,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against. 

67.  AN  INEXPENSIVE  DAIRY  EASILY  CONSTRUCTED.- 
Where  there  is  not  adequate  dairy  accommodation,  an  inexpensive 
dairy  can  soon  be  constructed,  at  a very  moderate  cost.  A frame 
could  easily  be  put  up  of  light  square  pieces  of  wood  (called  quartering 
by  carpenters  or  timber-dealers),  cased  outside  with  half-inch  slates. 


The  cavities  between  the  quartering  to  be  filled  up  with  solid  con- 
crete, or  with  rubble  of  brick  and  stone,  plastered  smooth  inside 
with  a trowel,  and  lime-washed.  Concrete  is  easily  made,  in  the 
proportion  of  seven  measures  of  gravel  to  one  measure  of  fine 
stone  quick-lime.  A flooring  of  slate,  laid  upon  this  concrete,  four 
inches  thick,  the  slates  laid  in  a bed  of  mortar,  makes  one  of  the 
best  floors  it  is  possible  to  have,  and  it  can,  of  course,  be  sloped  in 
any  direction  for  the  purpose  of  drainin,^  off  the  water  which  is 
used  to  wash  it.  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although 
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water  used  in  plenty  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  cleanliness  is  highly 
advantageous,  yet  water  should  never  be  used  unnecessarily,  as  it 
is  highly  desirable  that  the  dairy  should  be  as  dry  as  possible, 
damp  being  very  prejudicial  to  its  operations. 

68.  VESSELS  AND  IMPLEMENTS  OP  THE  DAIRY.— When 
dairy  operations  are  conducted  upon  a large  scale,  and  of  a varied 
nature,  there  arc  a good  many  utensils  and  implements,  of  one  kind 
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or  another,  which  need  getting  together,  which  may  be  briefly 
mentioned  as  comprising  milk-pails,  milk-pans,  sieves  for  straining 
the  milk  when  taken  from  the  cow,  cream-pots,  or  dishes,  churns 
for  making  butter,  scales  for  weighing,  and  cut  wooden  prints,  and 
boards  for  ornamenting  it.  When  cheese  is  made,  large  vessels  are 
required  to  hold  the  whey  and  butter-milk — vats,  tubs,  curd- 
breakers,  presses,  and  ladders. 

The  above  sketch  represents  a milk-cooler,  or  refrigerator,  of 
which  there  are  various  makes  and  forms. 
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6g.  MILK-PANS. — Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  with  re- 
gard to  the  kind  of  pan  wdiich  is  best  adapted  for  containing  the  milk 
while  held  on  the  shelves  of  the  dairy.  In  most  places  they  are  of 
wood,  though  many  people  make  use  of  earthenware,  but  wooden 
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coolers  are  generally  liked  the  best.  They  are  liable  to  fall  to  pieces 
if  kept  for  a long  time  without  being  used,  but  otherwise  they  are  the 
most  economical,  as  there  is  no  breakage,  and  with  care  they  will 
last  a lifetime.  When  kept  perfectly  white  from  assiduous  scour- 
ing, and  the  hoops  shining  like  silver — which  some  dairymaids  who 
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take  a pride  in  their  utensils  will  cause  them  to  look  like — they  have 
quite  an  ornamental  appearance  in  the  dairy  ; while  in  winter  they 
possess  the  merit  of  not  cooling  the  milk  too  suddenly,  which  is  a 
qualification  highly  advantageous  to  the  rising  of  the  cream. 
There  are  also  iron  vessels  tinned,  as  well  as  of  slate  and  glass. 
The  high  price  and  brittle  nature  of  the  last  have  operated  against 
their  extensive  use,  though  they  are  liked  very  much.  Milk-pans, 
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when  of  wood,  are  generally  made  of  the  best  oak  or  maple 
Shallow  pans  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  more  suitable  for  setting 
the  milk,  and  throwing  the  broadest  surface  of  cream  which  it  is 
possible  to  get  to  the  top;  but  in  the  height  of  the  season,  when 
the  dairy  is  crowded  with  standing  milk,  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  extra  room  taken  up  by  flat  dishes ; while  m winter,  i 
is  thought  that,  with  a large  surface  exposed  to  the  air,  the  low 
temperature  interferes  considerably  with  the  quantity  of  the  cream. 
The  conditions  are  thus  exactly  reversed  to  oonvenience,  for  when 
the  most  space  could  bo  given  in  winter  time,  it  is  not  desiiable  to 
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make  use  of  shallow  pans,  it  being  vitally  essential  to  retam  the 
natural  heat  of  the  milk  as  long  as  possible.  To  ensure  this,  the 
pan  holding  the  milk  is  by  some  managers  put  into  another  con- 
taining hot  water,  which  assists  the  rising  of  the  cream,  and  renders 
the  use  of  a stove  unneeessary.  This  may  be  dispensed  with,  and 
the  same  result  attained  by  putting  about  a cupful  of  boiling  water 
in  the  bottom  of  each  pan,  when  the  weather  is  very  severe. 

70.  THE  CHTJRN.-Churns  are  of  various  sizes,  from  ten  to  a 
hundred  gallons  when  worked  by  the  hand,  or  double  that  size  m 
large  dairies  which  are  worked  by  the  aid  of  a small  horse-gin.  Ifle 
old-fashioned  implement  caUed  the  plnnge-churn  is  still  extensively 
used,  it  being  considered  to  act  more  efficiently  than  any  other, 
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though  it  is  very  tedious  and  laborious  in  its  operation,  acting  by 
means  of  a long  handle  inserted  in  a closed  vessel,  with  a circular 
flat  bottom ; but  this  has  now  very  generally  given  place  to  the 
barrel-churn,  which  is  both  convenient  and  suitable  in  every  way, 
and  when  mounted  on  patent  axles  is  everything  that  can  be 
required.  These  axles  consist  of  two  small  wheels  set  in  a frame, 
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and  fastened  one  at  each  side  of  the  churn-stand.  The  churn,  on 
being  lifted  on  to  the  stand,  rests  in  the  centre  of  these  wheels, 
which  revolve  when  the  churn  is  driven,  and  thus  materially  lessen 
the  friction,  rendering  the  process  of  churning  much  less  laborious. 
Where  a large  quantity  of  cream  is  churned,  a horse-gear  is 
attached  to  the  churn,  and  a pony  or  horse  set  to  work  it,  which 
is  easily  managed,  and  the  animal  put  into  the  desired  pace,  so 
that  after  a while  he  will  perform  the  operation  without  occasion 
for  the  slightest  looking  after. 
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In  the  making  of  butter  a good  deal  necessarily  depends  upon 
the  churn  that  is  used,  and  it  becomes  highly  necessary  to  have  as 
good  a one  as  possible,  and  of  a kind  the  best  adapted  to  the 
quantity  of  butter  that  is  usually  aimed  at  being  turned  out,  so  as 
neither  to  be  too  large  nor  too  small.  A good  deal  of  labour  is 
often  thrown  away  in  the  process  of  ehurnmg  butter  by  inexpe- 
rienced people,  from  the  condition  of  the  temperature  not  being 
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taken  sufficiently  into  account,  either  of  the  atmosphere,  the  cieam, 
or  the  churn,  which  may  be  respectively  warmer,  or  colder,  at 
certain  times  than  at  others,  and  the  blame  of  butter  coming 
slowly  is  sometimes  put  upon  the  churn,  which  is  often  entirely 
undeserved. 

Various  new  churns  have  put  in  a claim,  of  late  years,  to  be  considered  by 
dairymen,  which  possess  some  peculiar  characteristic  or  other,  some  of 
base  their  claims  to  recommendation  upon  producing  butter  quickly. 
however,  is  but  of  slight  advantage  when  large  quantities  are  made  by  the  aid  ot 
horse-gear,  as  has  been  suggested ; and  by  making  it  too  quickly,  a loss  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  is  commonly  entailed.  By  over-heating  any  churn,  butter 
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mayji.be  made  to  come  quickly,  but  a reasonable  time  should  always  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  operation,  which  may  be  reckoned  at  from  twenty  minutes  to 
half-an-hour. 

Another  arrangement  of  churn,  upon  the  principle  of  the  btind-churn,  is  for 
the  barrel  to  be  vertical,  and  worked  by  a foot-board.  A man  stands  with  each 
foot  upon  the  treadle-boards,  and  by  alternately  throwing  his  weight  on  each 
flap,  he  draws  down  the  cord  on  each  side  which  is  attached  to  the  axle  and 
fans,  which  turn  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  upright  barrel-churn.  The  con- 
trivance is  simple  and  efficacious,  but  is  seldom  made  use  of.  Another  churn  is 
in  the  form  of  a cradle,  which  can  be  easily  swung  to  and  fro,  while  a descrip- 
tion has  been  given  of  a churn  upon  the  same  principle,  made  after  the  manner 
of  a rocking-horse,  upon  which  a child  is  put  astride,  and  is  thus  taught  to  com- 
bine business  with  pleasure,  making  the  butter  while  amusing  himself. 

The  churn  on  page  58  represents  a tin  barrel-churn  upon  stand. 


71.  CHEESE-PKESSES. — Cheese-presses  are  made  in  various 
forms  and  weights,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  cheese  which  is 
turned  out,  and  vary  from  5 cwt.  to  a ton.  They  are  generally 
raised  by  a block  and  tackle,  but  some  of  them  are  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever.  Another  very  common  form  is  of  a simple 
arrangement,  consisting  of  a movable  beam  fixed  by  a pivot  in  an 
upright  post,  and  having  hooked  on  at  the  other  end  a weight 
which  presses  on  the  cheese-vats  underneath.  This  is  generally 
used  in  turning  out  small  cheeses,  when  so  great  pressure  is  not 
required.  Another  is  made  of  iron,  in  a frame,  and  consists  of  a 
screw  which  is  turned  by  a winch,  the  pressure  of  which  can  be 
regulated  with  greater  certainty  than  by  any  fixed  weight. 

72.  SINGLE  CHEESE-PRESS. — The  same  is  also  made  by 
Messrs.  Carson  and  Toone,  of  Warminster,  upon  a double  and 
treble  principle,  and  cheese  is  pressed  by  various  methods  and 
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contrivances,  some  of  them  indeed  of  a very  rough  and  makesbit 
order,  which  it  is  never  worth  while  having  recourse  to,  as  dairy 
implements  are  now  to  be  bought  so  cheaply,  that  will  perform 
their  allotted  tasks  with  precision  and  despatch. 

73.  THE  UTENSILS,  however,  as  well  as  the  fitting-up  of  the 
dairy,  must  be  regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  business  aimed  at — 
whether  the  making  of  butter  or  cheese— and  by  the  scale  of  opera- 
tions which  it  is  intended  to  set  in  motion.  These  must  neces- 
sarily be  considerations  of  primary  importance,  based  upon  the 
various  capabilities  of  farm  and  situation;  the  object  of  everyone 
naturally  being  to  secure  as  much  profit  as  possible. 

There  are,  however,  some  arrangements,  the  advantage  of  which 
appeal  alike  to  all,  a few  of  which  we  shall  briefly  mention, 

Shelving  of  Stone  or  Slate. — Stone  or  slate  shelves  are  better  than 
wood,  as  being  more  easily  cleansed;  but  better  still,  a stone  or 
slate  table  should  occupy  the  centre  of  the  milk-house  for  the  basins 
to  stand  on,  so  that  they  may  be  surrounded  by  fresh  air  equally, 
which  can  never  be  the  case  when  placed  in  out-of-the-way  corners, 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  wall. 

The  table  should  be  water-tight,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
furnished  with  a water-tight  ledge,  so  that  cold  or  warm  water  may 
be  thrown  around  the  milk-basins  when  required.  Of  course  the 
use  of  water  for  a definite  purpose  must  not  be  confounded  with 
unnecessary  water  standing  about. 

To  others  again,  wood,  as  well  as  lead  or  zinc  basins,  are  ob- 
jectionable—the  two  latter  for  the  sufficient  objection,  because 
they  are  liable  to  corrosion,  or  decomposition  from  the  action  of  the 
acid  contained  in  the  milk,  and  the  former  from  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  the  basins  clean ; but  this  latter  will  depend  very  much 
upon  the  dairymaid ; from  the  use  of  which  the  advantages  we  have 
named  may  be  secured. 

74.  DAIRYMAID’S  DUTIES.— Everything  will  depend  upon  an 
efficient  dairymaid,  and  her  duties  are  pretty  well  defined  in  the 
hints  upon  management  we  have  given  in  the  foregoing,  extreme 
cleanliness  being  the  first  essential. 

Spilt  milk  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  floors,  tables, 
or  shelves,  a single  minute  longer  than  can  be  helped,  and  she 
ought  to  be  unsparing  in  the  use  of  plenty  of  water — cold  in  summer 
and  warm  in  winter — and  keep  her  dishes,  and  everything  else, 
scrupulously  clean. 

A little  common  washing-soda,  dissolved  in  water,  will  be  found 
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very  useful  in  destroying  any  taint  of  sourness  the  various  utensils 
may  have  acquired,  which,  if  not  removed,  is  apt  to  cause  the  milk 
to  become  sour  before  it  would  do  so  naturally. 

Neither  vegetables  nor  animal  food  should  efet  be  admitted  into 
the  dairy;  yet  how  commonly  is  it  seen  in  small  private  dairies 
that  the  larder  is  united  with  it,  ;yid  sometimes  even  raw  meat 
placed  in  it  on  account  of  its  coolness  for  the  meat ! By  right,  not 
even  the  cream-jars  should  be  admitted.  Cloths  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  hung  up  on  cords  stretched  out 
from  side  to  side  of  the  dairy,  is  a good  mode  of  purifying  the 
atmosphere. 

75.  DAIRIES  IN  TOWN. — Some  very  interesting  general  par- 
ticulars relative  to  dairies  in  town  were  narrated  by  Mr.  Morton  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  who,  in  referring  to 
results  of  Lodge  Farm,  Barking,  where,  from  certain  causes,  the 
cost  of  each  cow  per  week  was  far  too  high  for  the  produce  they 
yielded,  speaks  of  the  London  dairies.  As  everything  is  done 
there  upon  business  system  and  routine,  we  must  give  it  as  it  is 
furnished,  though,  as  it  were,  one  part  of  the  subject  will  run  into 
another. 

/ 

“Very  litde  litter  or  other  bedding  is  used.  I have  been  over  large  suburban 
cow-sheds  where  there  is  none  whatever  used.  The  cows  stand  so  close  to  each 
other  that  they  cannot  get  across,  and  thus  the  dung  and  urine  fall  from  them 
into  the  gutter  behind  them,  from  which  it  is  cleared  twice  or  thrice  a day,  and 
the  lair — an  earthen  floor — is  thus  kept  dry.  At  the  Lodge  Farm  s/e  have  used 
sawdust.  At  present,  8 cwt.  is  the  daily  allowance  in  two  sheds  containing  85 
cows,  and  there  were  exactly  21  tons  of  dung  removed  from  these  two  sheds  last 
week,  being  3 tons  daily.  Most  of  the  urine  runs  into  a tank,  only  a portion  of 
it  being  retained  in  the  litter  that  is  used.  Two  or  three  bushels  of  sawdust  are, 
in  the  first  place,  put  under  every  cow,  and  thereafter  one  bushel  daily  is  suf- 
ficient, as  much  being  daily  taken  away  as  fast  as  it  gets  soiled.  The  quantities 
amount  to  aboutiilbs.  per  cow  added, and  80  lbs.  of  dung  per  cow  taken,  so  that 
we  collect  about  70  lbs.  per  diem  of  the  actual  faeces  of  the  animal.  I may  on 
this  refer  to  a letter  I received  twelve  years  ago  from  Mr.  Telfer,  of  the  Canning 
Park  Farm,  near  Ayr,  who  kept  48  of  the  small  Ayrshire  cows  for  a butter-dairy. 
He  found  that  these  cows  yielded  60  lbs.  of  dung  and  18  lbs.  of  urine  every  24 
hours.  Taking  their  smaller  size  into  account,  this  agrees  very  fairly  with  our 
experience  at  Lodge  Farm.  He  adds  that  the  cows  yielding  most  milk,  at  the 
same  time  yielded  the  most  dung  and  urine,  which  is  not  surprising,  seeing  that 
these  are,  in  fact,  the  dibris  of  a fnanufacture,  and  must  be  greater,  or  less, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  raw  material  which  passes  through  the  machine. 
Hr.  Telfer’s  cows  lay  on  a cocoa-nut  matting,  their  dung  and  urine  falling  into 
an  accurately-made  gutter,  which  was  cleaned  out  perfectly  by  a single  draw  of 
a drag,  made  to  fit  the  ^oove.  In  London  cow-houses  the  rough  causewayed 
floors  are  cleaned  out  with  besom  and  spade  into  a dung-pit,  which  the  sanitary 
inspector  requires  to  be  emptied  at  intervals,  and  the  gutters  in  well-managed 
houses  are  washed  down  from  the  pail.  Before  referring  to  the  produce  of 
the  cow-house,  and  to  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  milk  obtained  in  it,  it  is 
proper  very  shortly  to  insist  on  the  essential  need  of  cleanliness.  This,  though 
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fegpecialiy  required  in  the  dairy,  is  desirable  ever3^here.  The  cow,  like  all 
other  animals,  is  the  happier  and  more  healthy  for  it.  The  dairy  vessels  must, 
of  course,  be  clean ; tlie  pails  must  be  scoured  and  rinsed  after  every  milking. 
The  milk  is  poured  from  them  through  a strainer  at  once  into  the  can  or 
'churn,'  which  stands  ready  to  receive  it  at  the  cow-house  door;  and  in 
a suburban  farm  it  is  at  once  lifted  into  the  spring-van,  which  takes  it  directly 
up  to  town.  Or  in  the  case  of  a farm  farther  afield,  the  churn  is  placed  to  stand 
in  water,  and  its  contents  are  cooled  down  before  being  sent  away.  These 
churns  must  be  scalded  and  rinsed  after  being  emptied  at  the  dealers’ ; and 
when  returned  to  the  farm  they  must  be  again  scoured,  and  scalded,  and  rinsed, 
before  being  used.  Having  these,  and  providing  as  rapid  a transmission  as 
possible,  the  consumer  will  receive  the  milk  at  its  very  best." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MILKING. 

Yield — Difference  in  Milk  of  Different  Animals — Average  Yield  of  Milk  of  a 
good  Cow — On  the  Milking  of  Cows — Skimming,  and  the  Treatment  of  Milk 
in  Summer  and  Winter. 

76.  YIELD.— We  will  still  further  follow  Mr.  Morton  in  his  account 
of  the  milk  produce  of  the  London  dairies.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that,  in  almost  all  instances  where  individual  care  and  attention  is 
given  by  the  owner,  or  some  other  really  good  and  conscientious 
manager,  the  yield  of  the  cows  is  always  much  'greater  than  in 
others  where  only  average  interest  is  taken,  and  average  pains- 
taking only  is  given. 

“ The  quality  of  the  milk  depends  upon  the  cow  and  the  treatment  of  her,  to 
which  we  have  been  referring.  The  milk  of  every  cow  has  its  own  natural 
standard  of  quality,  but  taking  the  case  of  each  apart,  her  milk  is  rich  or  poor- 
first,  according  to  her  nearness  to  the  time  she  calved  ; and  secondly,  according 
to  the  quality  of  her  food.  The  milk  of  a big,  ordinary  cow,  bought  half  fat  for 
a London  cow-house,  will  throw  up  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  cream  in  three  hours  in 
the  lactometer  during  the  first  few  weeks  after  calving  ; the  same  cow  similarly 
fed  will  not  yield  much  more  than  half  so  good  a quality  when,  after  six  or  eight 
months’  milking,  she  is  rapidly  diminishing  her  quantity.  At  an  equal  age, 
however,  at  the  pail,  the  London  cow,  fed  so  as,  if  possible,  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease her  flesh,  will  yield  a richer  milk  than  a country-fed  cow  which  is  being 
milked  at  grass.  The  way  to  keep  a uniform  quality  when,  as  in  London,  a 
great  part  of  the  food  (grains  and  hay)  is  constant  throughout  the  year,  is  to 
keep  buying  in  fresh  cows  in  pretty  constant  numbers  throughout  the  year. 
But  except  in  the  poorer  districts,  where  the  demand  for  milk  does  not  vary 
throughout  the  year,  this  is  not  commonly  done.  A London  cow-shed  in  the 
West-end,  for  example,  is  full  only  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  when 
London  is  full ; and  as  it  is  then  that  a richer  milk  is  wanted  for  the  sake  of 
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tfie  cream  which  is  required  at  ‘good  houses’  during  the  season,  that  is  the 
proper  time  to  buy  in  freshly-calved  cows.  At  many  small  cow-houses  which  I 
visited  two  years  ago  I was  told  that  eleven,  and  even  twelve  quarts  a-day  are 
obtained  on  an  average  throughout  the  year;  that  is  to  say,  a house  o^f  10 
stalls  always  full  will  yield  10  x 365  x ii  quarts  of  milk  per  annum,  which  is 
equal  to  40,150  quarts,  or  1,000  gallons  per  stall.  If,  as  is  possible,  these  cows 

average,  then  10,000  gallons  is  the  quantity 
yielded  by  15  cows  during  the  eight  months  after  calving  before  they  are  sold  • 
each  cow,  therefore,  yields  666  gallons  in  its  eight  months’  milking  This’ 
mough  a large  quantity,  is  not  incredible.  In  the  case  of  the  Frocester  Court 
Dairy  (Gloucestershire),  of  which  a full  account  has  been  given  in  the  Bath  and 

that,  of  hisiircows  Sin  the 
first  year  of  milking  (calving  at  two-and-a-quarter  years  old)  yielded  317  gallons 
per  annum ; 15-also  in  their  first  year,  but  brought  to  the  pail  at  three  years- 
yielded  472  gallons  ; 14,  in  their  second  year,  averaged  535  gallons  15  fn  their 
third  year  averaged  616  gallons;  20,  in  their  fourth  fear  made  fifiVRallons 

9’  “ their  sixth  yelrf  made 
yoSgallons , 15  aged  cows  averaged  651  gallons  apiece.  These  figures,  however 
give  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  if  they  be  taken  to  indicate  the  average 
°r  ^ dotibtless,  in  a large  herd  like  that  of  Fro- 

cester Court,  the  bad  milkers,  which  would  keep  down  the  average  of  the  first  or 
second  year,  would  be  culled  out,  so  that  only  the  better  cows  would  remaim 
It  IS  cows  m their  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  year  of  milking,  which  are  found 
dames,  and  such  cows  at  Frocester,  depastured  in  the  summer 
mnil!?  7°°  Salons  of  milk  apiece  per  annum.  They  were,  however’ 

m London  cow  is  got  rid  of  after  eight  months’ 

nidkinj.  in  the  case  I have  supposed.  But  the  quantity  of  eleven,  or  twelve  ouarts 
a-day,  which  is  the  extreme  report  of  some  of  the  smaller  cowkeepers  does  no? 
seem,  on  a comparison  with  Frocester,  so  incredible.  On  the  other  hand  if  voti 

rvfni  for  wh\TSev  come  and  mS2vs! 

^ will  tell  you  that  the  average  vield  does 

not  exceed  nine,  or  mne-and-a-half  quarts  a-day  to  every  stall.  IHs  plain  that 
where  cows  are  kept  on  till  their  daily  yield  is  five  qumts  or  less  in  orfer  to 
‘'i’®  a''e>'age  must  be  less  than  where  the  cow  is  got  rid 
® nt  r'  submitted  to  upon  her  sale.  On  Lord  Granville's 

farm  at  Colder  s Green,  Mr.  Pauler,  his  lordship’s  agent,  has  told  me  that  Tv  ono 

price  received,  aTounTs  tol'sL  8l8,‘lnd  Sgi  iS^e?folg!dfonrpTr  stM^^^^  '^“um 
£4  a-head,  to  keep  100  stalls  constantly  full.  The  cows  were  Unislcent  unfn  an 

■ foregoing  that  it  is  the  common  practice 

in  the  London  dairies  to  sell  off  the  cows-to  make  a rule  of  so 
domg-when  their  mdk  begins  to  faU  off,  not  after  years,  but  in  the 
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current  year;  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  yield  of  milk,  which 
is  even  forced  at  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  cow’s  constitution;  and 
when  she  has  done  her  utmost,  she  is  sold,  either  to  the  butchei,  oi 
to  anybody  else  who  may  happen  to  want  a cow,  and  is  willing  to 
pnrchase  her.  Persons  unacquainted  with  the  extent  to  which  this 
system  is  carried,  have  hesitated  to  bny  a good  cow  from  a London 
dairyman  when  wanting  one  for  milking,  thinking,  very  natuially, 
there  must  be  some  grave  fault  with  an  animal  so  disposed  of,  when 
the  only  object  in  getting  rid  of  her  often  is  that  the  natural  rest 
enjoined  by  nature’s  laws  cannot  be  afforded  to  be  given  to  her  m 
the  London  cow-shed,  which  the  animal  must  obtain  elsewhere. 

This  is  quite  contrary  to  country  practice,  where,  in  almost  all 
cases,  if  a good  cow  is  obtained,  the  owner  does  not  want  to  part 
with  her ; but,  appreciating  the  animal  at  its  due  worth,  often  refuses 
a good  price  for  her.  And  this,  of  course,  is  as  it  should  be;  for  in 
the  country  the  breeding  of  calves  is  a very  important  part  in  daily 
management,  and  calves  are  never  wanted  in  the  London  cow- 
shed • it  is  a different  line  of  business,  and  there  everything  is 
sacrificed  for  the  milk.  To  those  who  have  never  had  any  experi- 
ence of  this  system,  the  thoroughness  with  which  everything  is  sub- 
ordinated to  this  point  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  plan  pursued 
will  account  for  the  high  average  per  cow  that  is  made  to  be  given 
in  "tlig  yield  of  milk  from  a.  certain  number. 

77.  AVERAGE  YIELD  OP  MILK  OP  A GOOD  COW.--During 
the  months  out  of  one  year  a good  cow  is  in  milk,  she  will  yield 
about  600  gallons.  Many  highly-kept  cows  will  give  more ; but  as  a 
great  many  fairly-kept  animals  will  produce  less,  it  is  not  safe  to 
calculate  upon  a larger  average,  and  this  result  depends  very 
much  upon  the  species.  Alderney  cows  give  a much  smaUer 
amount  of  milk  than  most  other  sorts;  but  as  much  butter  can 
often  be  made  from  a smaller  yield  of  this  description  of  animal,  on 
account  of  its  greater  richness,  as  from  a larger  supply  of  the 
lacteal  fluid ; and  this  causes  the  Alderney  cow  to  be  in  favour  with 
private  gentlemen,  though  they  are  not  supposed  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  a dairy-farmer  so  well.  600  gallons  of  milk  at  eightpence 
per  gallon  would  amount  to  £20 ; but  as  sometimes  as  much  as  a 
shilling  per  gallon  can  be  obtained  by  persons  who  are  favourably 
situated  for  disposing  of  their  milk  produce,  the  large  sum  o £30 
per  cow  can  be  got  from  the  sale  of  her  mUk  ; but  these  results  are 
not  to  be  obtained  unless  the  animals  are  liberally  supplied  with 
food  of  the  best  description,  varied  with  brewers’  and  distillers 
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^ains,  bean  and  Indian  meal,  &c.,  the  method  of  feeding  being 
kept  up  with  the  greatest  regularity.  An  average  of  650  gallons  is 
commonly  put ; but  we  have  in  this  instance  put  the  figures  at  600 
lor  the  sake  of  round  numbers. 

78.  ON  THE  MILKING  OF  COWS.— The  operation  of  milking 
the  cows  is,  unfortunately,  often  conducted  in  a very  slovenly 
manner  upon  some  farms,  and  that  attention  is  not  paid  to  minute 
cleanliness  which  ought  to  prevail  during  the  operation. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  milk  cows  by  machinery,  and 
some  few  years  back  the  American  “ Cow-milker  ” was  sold  largely 
to  cowkeepers  and  others,  who  hoped  to  get  a useful  contrivance  of 
this  sort,  but  nothing  has  yet  been  found  which  answers  the  pur- 
pose so  well  as  hand-milking.  The  udder  and  teats  of  the  cow 
frequently  having  particles  of  dirt  adhering  to  them,  which  in  the 
course  of  milking  are  apt  to  fall  into  the  pail,  they  should  be  well 
brushed  with  the  hand  before  commencing  to  milk ; and  if  the  dirt 
is  soft  or  wet,  they  should  be  washed  in  tepid  water.  The  washing 
should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  sometimes  the  cold  is  apt  to  strike 
the  cow,  and  dry  wiping  is  the  safest.  Neglect  of  precaution  often 
causes  milk  which  would  otherwise  remain  perfectly  fresh  to  become 
tainted,  and  loss  is  sustained  thereby. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  drain  the  cow’s  udder  well,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  “ drip  the  strippings  ” from  her;  for  not  only  is  this  the  richest  part  of 
the  milk,  but  neglect  of  this  important  particular  is  apt  to  cause  the  cow  to 
become  dry.  The  operation  should  be  performed  as  quickly  as  possible,  without 
alarming  or  causing  inconvenience  to  the  cow.  Young  cows  are  often  very  timid 
and  nervous,  and  from  this  cause  are  apt  to  misbehave  themselves.  Milkmaids 
are  generally  found  to  take  more  pains  with  the  animals  than  men,  when  this  is 
the  case,  as  it  is  sometimes  not  unusual  to  see  men  throw  the  milking-stool  at  a 
cow  which  is  not  so  tractable  as  it  might  be ; and  many  a good  animal  has  thus 
been  spoiled  by  bad  treatment.  Pain,  fear,  or  nervous  excitement  is  highly 
injurious  to  cows,  and,  in  young  animals  especially,  tends  to  check  the  secretion 
of  milk. 

Many  dairymen  make  a point  of  feeding  their  cows  during  the  operation  of 
milking,  to  put  them  in  good  humour ; and  the  whole  performance  is  done  in 
such  an  orderly  manner,  that  the  milk-pail,  instead  of  being  a dreaded  object  by 
the  animals,  is  the  signal  for  so  much  enjoyment  and  gratification. 

Everything  that  tends  to  ruffle  the  cow  while  she  is  being  milked,  should  be 
avoided,  and  she  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible ; and  by  good  management 
this  task  may  be  made  an  easy  and  pleasant  one,  both  to  the  cow  and  the  milker, 
if  considerate  and  gentle  treatment  is  adopted.  The  animals  quickly  appreciate 
kindness,  and  can  soon  be  made  to  learn  what  is  expected  from  them. 

A good  deal  of  difficulty  may  be  spared  in  anticipation,  by  considerate  treatment 
to  young  heifers  which  are  about  to  come  into  milk.  They  should  be  daily 
handled  and  petted,  and  made  acquainted  with  the  person  whose  task  it  will  be 
10  milk  them.  By  giving  them  morsels  of  choice  food,  and  allowing  them  to 
apeompany  the  cows  which  are  milked,  they  may  soon  be  rendered  docile. 

§pnie  youqg  hejfers  are  very  wild  whe^  they  are  first  fiiilked,  and  by  accustom* 
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ing  them  to  have  their  legs  groomed  and  their  udders  handled,  they  will  gradually 
be  got  into  the  way,  and  many  a one  which  would  otherwise  have  turned  out  a 
“kicker,”  has  proved  a docile  animal  enough  when  the  time  has  come  round  for 
her  to  be  milked,  owing  to  the  precautions  and  the  trouble  which  have  been  taken 
with  her  beforehand.  The  traditionary  cow  which  gave  the  good  pail  of  milk 
and  then  kicked  it  over,  was  doubtless  one  which  had  to  deal  with  a bad- 
tempered  milker  while  a heifer;  and  the  great  point  to  be  observed  is,  never  to 
give  the  animal  pain,  or  excite  her  fears.  Many  heifers  are  annually  spoiled  by 
hasty  and  injudicious  treatment  in  “ breaking  them  to  the  pail,  which  can  best 
be  done  by  kindness,  and  by  humouring  them.  The  punishment  often  adminis- 
tered to  an  animal  in  the  shape  of  kicks  and  blows  at  the  time  of  milking,  is 
naturally  calculated  to  make  it  hate  the  sight  of  the  pail,  and  to  stir  up  appre- 
hension, when  there  ought  to  be  no  occasion  for  it. 

Where  cows  have  been  kindly  treated,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them 
answer  to  their  names  when  called,  and  come  up  at  a trot  to  be  milked,  when  the 
milker  has  ingratiated  herself  in  their  favour ; but  this  sight,  it  must  be  admitted, 
is  more  frequently  seen  abroad  than  in  England,  and  cows  are  capable  of  being 
rendered  very  docile  by  kind  and  judicious  treatment. 

79.  SKUMMING-,  AND  THE  TREATMENT  OF  MILK  IN  SUM- 
MER AND  WINTER. — Milk  is  generally  skimmed  in  England  for 
the  purpose  of  making  butter,  and  there  are  one  or  two  points 
about  this  operation  which  deserve  mention. 

In  cold  weather  the  cream  does  not  rise  so  rapidly  to  the  top  of 
the  dish  as  in  warm,  so  that  while  it  is  usual  in  summer  to  skim  it 
two  or  three  times,  it  is  skimmed  as  often  as  four  times  in  winter, 
or  continued  till  no  more  cream  can  be  got  from  the  milk.  To 
perform  this  operation  dexterously,  as  the  cream  adheres  firmly  to 
the  sides  of  the  pan,  it  should  be  separated  from  the  edges  by 
running  an  ivory  or  silver  knife  round  it.  The  cream  should  then 
be  carefully  lifted  with  the  “ skimmer,”  which  is  generally  per- 
forated with  small  holes,  to  prevent  raising  any  of  the  milk  with  it. 
There  is  a method  followed  by  a few,  who  have  a plug  in  the 
bottom  of  their  milk-pans,  which  they  remove,  and  allow  the  milk 
to  flow  off,  leaving  the  cream  behind ; but  skimming  is  the  ordinary 
practice  followed.  The  length  of  time  that  the  milk  should  stand 
depends  a good  deal  upon  the  temperature.  In  warm  weather, 
eight  hours  is  the  least,  and  about  twelve  hours  the  average; 
while  in  winter  it  will  have  to  stand  much  longer.  The  cream  is 
then  placed  in  a “ cream-pot,”  the  most  perfect  kinds  of  which 
have  a tap  near  the  bottom,  so  as  to  draw  off  any  thin,  serous  por- 
tions of  milk  which  may  chance  to  be  there,  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain,  act  upon  the  cream  and  greatly  deteriorate  the  quality  of 
the  butter.  The  contents  of  the  cream-pot  .should  be  stin-ed  every 
day  with  a wooden  spoon,  in  order  to  prevent  coagulation,  until 
enough  is  collected  to  put  into  the  churn.  A common  error  pre- 
vails, that  no  butter  can  be  first-class  which  is  not  made  from  fresh 
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cream.  The  formation  of  butter  only  takes  place  when  the  cream 
has  imbibed  a certain  degree  of  acidity,  and  no  good  butter  can  be 
made  from  cream  that  is  not  more  than  one  day  old. 

Judgment  and  experience  are  the  best  safeguards  to  rely  upon,  as 
to  the  length  of  time  cream  should  be  allowed  to  stand,  as  its  con- 
dition varies  from  altered  circumstances.  Cream  that  has  been 
kept  three  or  four  days  is  in  excellent  condition  for  making  butter 
in  summer,  but  if  the  cows  are  fed  on  roots,  or  artificial  grasses,  or 
the  herbage  is  coarse,  then  the  sooner  the  cream  is  churned  the 
better.  The  cream  from  every  milking  should  be  kept  separate, 
till  it  becomes  sour,  and  not  mixed  with  sweet  cream  until  the 
moment  of  churning. 


" Acme  ” Churn. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

MILK. 

Properties  of  Cow's  Milk— Adulteration— Whey  Butter,  Whey,  &c.— Cream : 
Clotted  or  “Clouted”  Cream — Skimmed  Milk — Milk  considered  as  an 
Aliment — Varieties  of  Food  prepared  from  Milk — Markets  for  Milk— Trans- 
port of  Milk— Cost  of  Production  and  Profits— Dairying  in  Flanders. 

8o.  PROPERTIES  OP  COW’S  MILK.— We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  differences  in  milk  of  different  animals  and  under  different 
circumstances,  and  while  in  most  cases  its  chemical  proportions 
and  properties  will  not  particularly  interest  the  general  readei,  a 
practical  experiment  to  determine  the  butter  and  cheese-making 
properties  in  milk  will  doubtless  be  found  interesting. 

A very  definite  experiment  which  is  recorded  as  having  been 
made,  published  in  Morton’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Agriculture,  illustrates 
this  point  in  a very  conclusive  manner,  the  object  being  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  quantities  of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  milk  of  each 
cow : — 

“ A weighed  quantity  of  milk  was  taken  from  the  noon's  milking  of  each  cow, 
and  allowed  to  stand  in  separate  glass  vessels  for  forty-five  hours.  A portion  o 
the  afterings  of  all  the  cows,  mixed,  was  also  set  apart,  to  determine  the  amoun 
of  butter  and  cheese  in  the  last-drawn  milk.  When  the  cream  had  compile  y 
separated  from  the  milk,  a fine-pointed  glass  syphon — sufficiently  wide  m the  bore 
to  allow  the  milk  to  run  through  it,  but  not  the  cream — was  introduced  mt. 
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the  vessel,  nearly  touching  the  bottom.  The  air  was  then  exhausted  from 
the  syphon,  and  the  milk  withdrawn  into  another  vessel.  The  cream  was 
weighed,  and  agitated  in  a glass  tube  until  the  butter  came,  which  was  then  well 
washed  with  pure  water,  and  repeated  decan^lings  until  the  water  ran  off  colour- 
less. The  weight  of  the  butter  was  then  carefully  ascertained ; and  the  difference 
between  it  and  the  weight  of  the  cream  gave  that  of  the  butter-milk.  The  butter 
was  then  put  in  a minim  tube,  and  melted  at  a low  temperature,  by  immersing 
the  tube  in  warm  water.  The  remaining  butter-milk  and  cheesy  matter  sank  to 
the  bottom  on  cooling,  and  the  proportion,  by  bulk,  was  noted  down. 

“ The  skimmed  milk  was  gently  warmed  to  go'’,  after  adding  a little  acetic  acid 
to  make  it  curdle.  The  whey  was  separated  from  the  curd  by  filtration  and 
washing,  and  the  latter  then  dried  at  a heat  not  exceeding  212°,  until  it  ceased  to 
lose  weight.  The  weight  of  the  dried  curd  (pure  caseine),  when  deducted  from 
that  of  the  milk,  left,  as  a remainder,  the  weight  of  the  whey.  The  following 
table  shows  the  relative  quantities  of  butter,  caseine  (cheese),  and  whey ; the 
latter  includes  the  butter-milk  also : — 


Per  Cent. 

Middle-sized,  well-propor- 
tioned cow ; colour, 
very  dark  brown. 

Fifeshire  breed,  long  body, 
broad  behind  and  nar- 
row before.  Black. 

Cross-breed  from  short- 
horn,very  broad, square 
cow.  Brown  and  white. 

Fife  breed — heavy  body, 
wide  chest  Black. 

Angus  breed — low,  square, 
well-proportioned  figure 
Black  and  white. 

"Afterings”  of  the  five 
cows. 

Butter  

4'3i8 

4-209 

2-900 

3079 

4*700 

10-102 

Caseine  (Cheese)  

3-017 

3-412 

3*144 

3’3S9 

3*209 

3*294 

Whey,  &c 

92‘665 

92-379 

93’956 

93'532 

92-ogi 

86-604 

lOO'OOO 

100-000 

100*000 

100-000 

100-000 

100*000 

“ The  large  proportion  of  butter  in  the  last-drawn  milk  is  seen  from  the  figures 
in  the  last  column.  It  indicates  the  truth  of  the  remark  we  once  heard  made 
by  a dairy-farmer,  that  the  profits  of  his  business  depended  principally  on  the 
perfect  performance  of  the  operation  of  milking. 

"The  quantity  of  milk,  daily,  from  each,  of  these  cows,  during  seven  days  in 
the  month  of  July,  was  as  follows  : — 


Daily  

Qts. 
No.  1,  9il 

Qts. 
No.  2,  12J 

Qts. 
No.  3,  134 

Qts. 
No.  4,  io| 

Qts. 
No.  5,  loj 

Weekly  ... 

No.  I,  68 

No.  2,  89 

No.  3,  96 

No.  4,  75 

No.  5,  72 

" If  we  take  the  weight  of  a gallon  of  milk  at  10  lbs.  3 oz.,  the  weekly  yield 
per  cow,  of  butter,  cheese  (caseine),  and  whey,  would  be  as  follows  : — 


Produce  per  cow  in  qts. 
and  lbs 

No.  1. 
68  qts.= 
I73y®if  lbs. 

No.  2. 
89  qts.=: 
226'i  lbs. 

No.  3, 
96  qts.= 
244i  lbs. 

No.  4. 
75  qts.= 
igi  lbs. 

No.  5. 
72  qts. — 
183I  lbs. 

Butter 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

7'479 

9'540 

7-09 

5'8Si 

8‘620 

Caseine 

5'22S 

7'734 

6*89 

6'473 

5-885 

Whey,  &c 

160*496 

209*476 

230*52 

178*646 

168*895 

Total 

173*200 

226*750 

24  4' 50 

191*000 

183*400 

“ Of  CPUfFC,  the  caseine  ip  tips  t^ble  4o^s  pot  represept  the  whole  of  the  cKmt 
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which  the  milk  contained,  because  the  process  employed  to  extract  it  separated 
the  butter  entirely  from  it ; besides,  the  cheesy  matter  was  dried  to  the  consis- 
tency of  horn  before  being  weighed.  Cornmon-milk  cheese,  however  poor, 
as  it  is  usually  made,  not  only  contains  a little  of  the  butter,  but  also  a large 
proportion  of  water  or  wheyey  matter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
butter  given  above  is,  no  doubt,  larger  than  could  have  been  obtained  by  common 
churning.  Still  the  table  will  serve  to  show  correctly  the  comparative,  as  well 
as  absolute,  amount  of  pure  butter  and  caseine  contained  in  the  milk  of  each 

it  will  be  seen,  from  these  statements,  that  the  money  value  of  each  cow  would 
fluctuate  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  she  was  kept , whether  for  milk, 
butter,  or  cheese.  Calculating  by  the  milk,  at  6d.  per  gallon,  the  value  of  each 
cow,  weekly,  will  stand  thus : — 

5.  a. 


No.  I.  17  gallons  at  Cd. 

No.  2.  22i  ,,  ,, 

No.  3.  24  „ ,, 

No.  4.  18J  „ „ 

No.  5.  18  „ „ 

“ Again,  supposing  the  milk  all  to  be  churned, 
milk,  the  result  would  be  as  follows : — 


j 7'47  lbs.  of  butter  at  rod. ... 

1 16  gallons  of  butter-milk  at  3d. 

( g'54  lbs.  of  butter  at  rod — 

' 1 2ii  gallons  of  butter-milk  at  3d. 


„ ( 7'og  lbs.  of  butter  at  rod — ' 

NO.  3.  1 gallons  of  butter-milk  at  3d. 


No.  I 


No.  2. 


No.4.{?; 

No.5.{?^ 


5'88  lbs.  of  butter  at  lod — 

18  gallons  of  butter-milk  at  ^d. 

8'62  lbs.  of  butter  at  lod 

17  gallons  of  butter-milk  at  ^d.  . 


ami  sold  as  butter 


s.  d. 

6 2i 
4 o 


7 iii 

3 3'i 

5 II 
5 9} 

4 II 
4 6 


2i 

3 


8 6 

11  li 

12  o 
9 4i 

9 o 

and  butter* 
s.  d. 

10  23 

11  3i 
II  S3 

9 5 
II  5i 


“ The  readerwill  see,  from  these  tables,  that  the  cow  No.  3.  although  giving  six 
gallons  of  milk  more  than  No.  5,  and  seven  gallons  more  than  No.  i per  week, 
is  under  both  of  them  in  butter ; and  were  it  not  that  the  quantity  of  butter-milk 
is  great,  she  would  fall  below  them  in  profit  too.  Her  milk  is  poor  in  butter 
and  cheese,  and  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  quality  of  both  is  inferior 
also.  To  the  inland  dairy  farmer,  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  get  cows 
that  yield  rich  milk,  even  although  the  quantity  should  not  be  so  very  great ; for 
this  reason,  that  the  refuse,  either  of  cheese  or  butter  making,  can  be  turned  to 
little  account  in  such  localities.” 

We  disagree  with  the  opinion  that  little  can  be  done  as  regards  skim-milk, 
because  calves  can  be  brought  up  profitably  on  it,  when  butter  is  made  from 
cream  alone,  the  method  of  doing  which  is  explained  in  another  place. 

81.  ADULTERATION.— Since  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act  has 
come  into  operation  a great  many  persons  have  been  fined  for 
mixing  water  with  milk,  and  care  should  be  taken  by  those  who  sell 
milk  in  large  quantities  to  have  the  cans  properly  sealed,  so  that 
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they  cannot  be  tampered  with  on  the  journey  towards  their  des- 
tination, whether  it  be  by  cart  or  railway. 

The  pump — the  cow  with  the  iron  tail — has  often  been  described 
as  the  most  profitable  animal  of  the  whole  herd ; but  those  days  are 
now  over  for  those  who  are  dishonestly  inclined.  Clean  water  is 
not  in  itself  so  objectionable  a form  of  adulteration  as  at  one  time 
was  resorted  to  ; when,  in  order  to  counteract  the  poorness  of  quality 
communicated  to  the  milk  by  too  great  an  allowance  of  aqua  pura, 
the  intestines  of  animals  were  boiled  up,  and  the  liquor  in  which 
they  had  been  cooked  mixed  with  the  milk. 

83.  WHEY-BUTTER,  WHEY,  &o.— The  form  in  which  the  pro- 
duce of  the  dairy  is  put  varies  considerably  in  different  counties  and 
different  districts.  Where  whey-butter  is  made,  it  is  usual  to  heat 
the  whey  in  a set  pan  to  i8o»,  and  frequently  stir  it  to  prevent  it 
from  burning.  A little  sour  butter-milk  and  white  whey  (thrustings, 
as  the  latter  is  called  in  some  districts),  in  the  proportion  of  i 
pint  of  the  former  and  2 quarts  of  the  latter  to  23  gallons  of 
whey,  arc  thrown  in,  upon  which  the  cream  immediately  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  is  skimmed  off  and  put  in  a jar  to  sour  or  clot. 

In  a few  hours  after  being  placed  in  the  jar,  the  thicker  and  more 
oily  part  of  the  cream  rises  to  the  top,  and  the  thin  wheyey  matter 
is  withdrawn  by  a spigot  from  below.  In  three  or  four  days  the 
cream  is  completely  clotted,  and  ready  for  being  churned,  which 
is  done  in  the  usual  manner.  This  is  the  method  followed  in 
Cheshire. 

In  Gloucestershire  dairying,  in  autumn  and  winter,  when  the  weather  is  cold, 
a small  portion  of  the  milk  is  heated  .and  mixed  with  the  other,  so  as  to  bring  the 
whole  up  to  the  temperature  of  85“  before  adding  the  rennet,  and  the  milk 
allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour  without  disturbance.  During  this  time  it  is 
covered  closely  over  with  a woollen  cloth,  to  exclude  the  cold  air.  By  that  time, 
if  matters  have  proceeded  properly,  the  curd  will  be  completely  formed,  fit  for 
being  broken  up,  which  is  effected  by  passing  a three-bladed  knife  or  a coarse 
wire  sieve  gently  downw.ards  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub. 

When  the  curd  has  been  cut  through  and  divided  as  well  as  its  suspension  in 
the  whey  will  allow,  the  whole  is  allowed  to  remain  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  undis- 
turbed, to  allow  time  for  the  broken  curd  to  sink,  so  as  to  allow  the  whey  to  be 
baled  off  the  top. 

As  soon  as  all  the  clear  whey  has  been  taken  away,  the  curd,  which  is  now 
more  consolidated,  is  again  broken,  but  more  slowly  than  before,  to  avoid 
squeezing  out  any  of  the  butter,  which  would  not  fail  to  ensue  if  the  curd  were 
cut  too  rapidly,  or  in  a rough  manner.  The  curd  properly  broken  and  reduced 
to  an  equal  degree  of  firmness,  it  is  allowed  to  settle  for  a short  time,  when  more 
of  the  whey  is  removed  and  poured  through  a sieve,  to  retain  any  small  particles 
of  curd  which  may  yet  adhere  to  it ; and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  whey  has 
been  removed  in  this  way,  the  curd  is  separated  into  lumps  and  laid  aside  one 
upon  the  other  in  the  bottom  of  a tub  placed  in  a somew'hat  tilted  position  to 
allow  the  whey  to  drain  away  and  be  removed,  and  as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  drain 
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tho  curd  is  ready  for  being  placed  in  the  vat,  when  the  subsequent  operations  for 
making  the  cheese  are  commenced. 

83.  CLOTTED  OR  CLOUTED  CREAM.— The  method  followed 
in  Devonshire  and  other  western  counties  for  procuring  “ clotted 
cream”  has  been  described  as  follows: — 

The  milk,  while  warm  from  the  cow,  is  strained  into  either  large  shallow  pans, 
well  tinned,  or  earthen  ones,  holding  from  two  to  five  gallons,  in  which  should  be 
a small  quantity  of  cold  water.  This  is  thought  to  prevent  the  milk  from 
burning,  and  to  cause  the  cream  to  be  more  completely  separated  and  thrown 
to  the  top. 

The  morning  meal  of  milk  stands  till  about  the  middle  of  the  day ; the  evening 
meal  until  the  next  morning.  The  pans  are  now  carried  steadily  to  and  placed 
over  a clear  slow  fire;  if  of  charcoal,  or  over  a stove,  the  cream  is  not  so  apt  to 
get  an  earthy  or  smoky  taste,  as  when  the  milk  is  scalded  over  a turf  or  wood 
fire.  The  heat  should  be  so  managed  as  not  to  suffer  the  milk  to  boil,  or,  as  they 
provinci^ly  term  it,  “ to  heave,”  as  that  would  injure  the  cream.  The  criterion 
of  its  being  sufficiently  scalded  is  a very  nice  point ; the  earthen  pan  having  its 
bottom  much  smaller  than  the  top,  allows  this  point  to  be  more  easily  ascer- 
tained, because  when  the  milk  is  sufficiently  scalded  the  pan  throws  up  the  form 
of  its  bottom  on  the  surface  of  the  cream. 

The  brass  pan,  if  almost  as  big  at  the  bottom  as  at  the  top,  gives  no  criterion 
to  judge  by  but  the  appearance  and  texture  of  the  surface  of  the  cream,  the 
wrinkles  upon  which  become  smaller  and  the  texture  somewhat  leathery.  In 
summer,  it  must  be  observed,  the  process  of  scalding  ought  to  be  quicker  than 
in  the  winter,  as  in  very  hot  weather,  if  the  milk  should  be  kept  over  too  slow  a 
fire,  it  would  be  apt  to  run,  or  curdle. 

This  process  being  finished,  the  pans  are  carefully  returned  to  the  dairy ; and 
should  it  be  the  summer  season,  they  are  placed  in  the  coolest  situation,  if  on 
stone  floors  or  slate  benches  the  better ; but  should  it  be  the  winter  season,  the 
heat  should  rather  be  retained  by  putting  a slight  covering  over  the  pans,  as 
cooling  too  suddenly  causes  the  cream  to  be  thin,  and  consequently  to  yield  less 
butter,  the  mode  of  making  which  is  this : The  cream  should,  in  hot  weather,  be 
made  into  butter  the  next  day,  but  in  winter  it  is  thought  better  to  let  the  cream 
remain  one  day  longer  on  the  milk.  The  cream,  being  collected  from  the  pans, 
is  put  into  wooden  bowls,  which  should  be  first  rinsed  with  scalding,  then  with 
cold  water.  It  is  now  briskly  stirred  round  one  way  with  a nicely-cleaned  hand, 
which  must  also  have  been  washed  in  hot,  and  then  in  cold  water ; for  these 
alternate  warm  and  cold  ablutions  of  bowl  and  hand  are  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
cleanliness,  but  to  prevent  the  butter  from  sticking  to  either.  The  cream,  being 
thus  agitated,  quickly  assumes  the  consistence  of  butter ; the  milky  part  now 
readily  separates,  and,  being  poured  off,  the  butter  is  washed  and  pressed  in 
several  cold  waters ; a little  salt  is  added  to  season  it,  and  then  it  is  well  beaten 
on  a wooden  trencher  until  the  milky  and  watery  parts  a.re  separated,  when  it  is 
finally  formed  into  prints  for  the  markets. 

The  dairy-maids  say  that  one-fourth  more  cream  is  obtained  this  way  than  by 
the  ordinary  method  of  skimming  it  off  the  milk. 

84.  SKIMMED  MILK. — Skimmed  milk,  in.  a well-managed  dairy, 
can  be  made  a very  important  element  of  profit,  though  very  often 
it  is  much  overlooked  and  neglected.  Both  in  the  rearing  of  calves 
and  in  the  feeding  of  pigs,  skimmed  milk  can  be  made  to  play  a 
very  important  part,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter  under  the 
heading  of  efich,  Properly  ipanaged,  it  pays  much  better  to  coo< 
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BUme  it  in  feeding  stock  than  to  sell  it,  though  it  is  generally  felt 
that  the  neighbouring  poor  cottagers  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  enough  at  a low  rate  for  their  household 
requirements. 

85.  MILK  CONSIDEEED  AS  AN  ALIMENT.— As  an  aliment, 
milk  is  considered  a necessity  for  young  children,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  articles  of  food,  as  it  is  easy  of  digestion,  and  yet 
contains  within  it  those  nourishing  and  sustaining  principles  whmh 
are  so  valuable  in  imparting  health  and  strength  to  the  growing 
frame  in  childhood ; while,  under  certain  conditions,  it  is  equally 
useful  to  aged  persons  and  invalids. 

The  demand  for  milk  as  an  article  of  diet  is  daily  increasing,  more 
faith  in  its  alimentary  properties  being  generally  entertained  since 
the  provisions  of  the  Adulteration  of  Food  Act  are  being  strictly 
carried  out  in  cases  of  adulteration. 

86.  VARIETIES  OF  FOOD  PREPARED  FROM  MILK.— Besides 
butter  and  cheese,  which  are  the  two  great  staples  prepared  from 
milk,  it  enters  very  largely  into  the  composition  of  various  kinds  of 
food  consumed  in  the  household,  in  the  shape  of  custards,  puddings, 
&c.,  so  that  it  makes  a very  necessary  adjunct  to  the  daily  food  of 
the  people.  In  every  household,  nearly,  throughout  the  country,  the 
milk-jug  is  in  requisition  at  each  morning  and  evening  meal  as  an 
accompaniment  to  that  “ cup  which  cheers,  yet  not  inebriates,”  and 
is  both  an  important  item  of  diet  itself,  as  well  as  enteiing  largely 
into  the  composition  of  others. 

87.  MARKETS  FOR  MILK.— There  is  literally  a market  for  milk 
at  one’s  very  door  where  any  amount  of  population  exists,  and  there 
never  is  any  difficulty  in  finding  one,  however  isolated  a dairy  farm 
may  be,  either  through  means  of  the  railway,  or  by  horse  and  cait 
despatch,  or  by  the  two  latter  conjointly.  Of  course,  where  milk  is 
sent  to  market  at  a distance,  the  cost  of  transport  must  be  taken 
into  account,  and  each  item  of  expense  connected  with  it  carefully 
estimated. 

A good  market  is  a very  important  consideration,  and  nearness  to 
one  often  means  a very  great  accession  of  profit,  and  this  factor  in 
the  general  calculations  ought  to  be  carefully  taken  into  account 
when  renting  a dairy  farm. 

88.  TRANSPORT  OF  MILK.— The  facilities  which  now  exist  for 
the  disposal  of  milk  at  long  distances  through  means  of  the  rail- 
ways are  very  great,  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  statement 
made  some  time  back  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  the  London  and  North 
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Western  Railway,  to  the  Milk  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  as 
to  the  methods  of  charging  and  delivering  milk  between  London 
and  Northampton. 

“The  milk  is  conveyed  in  cans,  which  are  provided  by  the  senders,  in  open 
carriage-trucks ; the  carriages  being  well  constructed  in  respect  to  springs,  so  far 
as  this  can  be  done,  in  order  to  cause  the  milk  to  be  as  little  shaken  as  possible 
in  the  course  of  the  journey.  The  charge  for  a distance  not  exceeding  loo  miles 
is  I per  imperial  gallon,  and  when  the  distance  exceeds  lOo  miles,  2d.  per  gallon. 

When  the  great  increase  in  the  traffic  first  commenced,  milk  was  sent  up  from 
places  as  much  as  180  or  200  miles  distant,  from  districts  near  Huddersfield, 
Macclesfield,  &c.,  the  greatest  distance  at  which  milk  was  then  sent  being  95 
miles.  The  cans  in  use  in  England  are  much  too  large  and  too  heavy  to  be 
loaded  and  handled  by  one  man,  and  it  is  a stipulation  with  the  dealers  that  their 
men  shall  assist  the  railway  porters  in  unloading  the  trucks,  the  weight  of  a can 
filled  with  milk  being  nearly  200  lbs.  The  French  cans  are  about  half  the  size 
of  those  used  here.  The  shape  of  the  English  cans,  too,  is  against  their  being 
closely  packed,  being  broad  at  the  bottom  and  tapering  towards  the  top.  The 
French  tins,  on  the  contrary,  from  their  cylindrical  shape,  can  be  packed  with 
greater  economy  of  space.  The  French  milk-trucks  are  very  much  like  the 
narrow-gauge  sheep-trucks  used  in  this  country,  with  two  floors,  one  above  the 
other,  forming  two  tiers,  in  which  a great  number  of  cans  can  be  packed,  and 
there  is  a good  circulation  of  air  around  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
cans  are  heavier  per  gallon  of  their  contents  than  the  English,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  former  will  be  adopted  here.  The  trade  has  got  to  be  such  an  important 
one  as  to  lead  to  the  dispatch  of  special  trains  for  this  purpose,  and  the  milk 
is  brought  to  the  stations  at  specified  times  to  meet  them.  One  train  arrives  in 
London  at  a quarter  to  twelve  in  the  forenoon,  for  the  afternoon  supply  of  the 
metropolis ; and  the  second  train  arrives  about  half-past  eight  in  the  evening, 
for  the  next  morning's’  supply.  During  the  time  of  the  greatest  scarcity  of 
milk,  an  arrangement  was  made  for  bringing  cream  from  a distance  so  remote 
as  Carlisle,  which  was  placed  in  small  cans,  much  smaller  in  size  than  the  French 
milk-can,  and  carried  suspended  in  the  railway  truck ; but  when  it  arrived  in 
London  it  was  found  that  the  cream  was  reduced  almost  to  the  consistency  of 
milk,  and  the  trade  was  therefore  abandoned." 

Mr.  Brooks,  upon  the  occasion  referred  to,  stated  that  those  who  made  com- 
plaints about  the  rates  of  carriage  cannot  have  calculated  the  price  per  ton  at 
which  the  Company  carry  the  milk,  or  they  would  have  found  that  the  milk, 
including  the  weight  of  the  cans,  is  carried  a distance  of  100  miles  for  is.  per 
cwt.  When  the  milk-train  arrives  the  dealers  assist  in  unloading  the  vans,  and 
the  milk  is  carried  away  in  the  dealers’  own  conveyances. 

The  consumption  of  milk  being  so  great  in  London,  a large  trade 
has  sprung  up  there  for  supplying  it  fo  the  public,  and  a consider- 
able number  of  cows  are  fed  for  this  purpose  both  in  the  suburbs 
and  London  itself,  to  which  we  have  previously  copiously  alluded. 

89.  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  PROFITS.— Both  the  cost  of 
production  and  profits  being  relative  matters,  which  depend  upon  a 
certain  number  of  contingent  circumstances,  no  definite  scale  can 
be  furnished  of  either  with  reliable  accuracy ; but  -we  refer  the 
reader  to  those  instances  that  we  have  furnished,  where  certain 
prices  are  quoted  for  milk  that  is  sold,  and  also  the  cost  of  keep  of 
the  cows.  The  latter  is  made  to  vary  considerably  by  the  amount 
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of  artificial  and  stimulating  food  which  is  given,  or  otherwise ; a 
fair  conclusion  from  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  examples  we 
have  instanced. 

The  yield  of  the  cow  can  be  considerably  increased  by  extra 
feeding,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enlarged  expense  must  be. taken 
into  account;  but,  as  we  have  previously  shown,  this  can  be  done 
so  as  to  ensure  an  extra  rate  of  profit ; this  again  depending  upon 
the  conveniences,  or  otherwise,  for  the  supply  of  artificial  food. 

It  is  just  possible  that,  in  a purely  pastoral  district,  where  only 
grazing  cattle  are  fed,  and  the  difficulties  of  transit  and  cost  of 
carriage  are  great,  merely  feeding  the  animals  upon  grass  and 
hay,  supplemented  by  light  portable  artificial  food,  would  pay  in  the 
long  run,  as  well  as  the  more  complicated  systems  of  feeding  which 
have  been  recommended ; but  of  course  judgment  must  be  used  in 
each  varying  condition,  and  the  relative  cost  and  profit  will  naturally 
be  subservient  to  them. 

90.  DAIRYING  IN  FLANDERS. — In  Flanders  cows  are  chiefly 
kept  for  the  sake  of  the  milk  and  the  manure,  oxen  seldom  being 
used  there  for  tilling  the  land,  which  is  an  important  consideration 
in  some  countries.  The  cow-stalls  are  littered  two  or  three  times  a 
day  with  rye  or  oat  straw,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  fourteen  pounds 
per  head. 

There  is  a very  large  variety  in  Flemish  cattle  in  the  north  of  Flanders,  where 
pasturage  is  more  abundant,  but  coarser  than  in  the  south  ; they  are  much  the 
heaviest,  though  dairy  cows  are  not  superior. 

A good  many  cattle  are  imported  from  Brabant,  those  which  come  from  the 
Kempen  being  larger  than  the  Flemish  oxen.  Cows  are  generally  brought  on 
the  pastures  about  May,  and  remain  on  them  till  October  or  November,  many 
farmers  keeping  the  cows  always  in  the  same  pastures,  as  they  graze  closer  than 
the  oxen,  which  causes  the  grass  to  become  softer. 

The  best  pastures  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  north  of  West  Flanders,  and 
chiefly  in  the  district  of  Dixmuiden. 

The  cows  are  milked  three  times  a-day,  in  the  best  season  of  the  year,  into  a 
brass  or  wooden  pail.  In  the  cow-stalls  a brass  can  of  about  four  gallons  stands, 
and  upon  it  is  placed  a sieve,  into  which  the  milk  is  thrown  out  of  the  pail. 
When  full,  the  can  is  immediately  brought  to  the  cellar,  and  there  the  milk  is 
again  poured  through  a horsehair  sieve  into  the  milk-tubs,  which  stand  on  a 
platform  built  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose. 

It  is  customary  to  churn  the  milk  in  summer  after  twenty-four  hours,  but  in 
winter  three  days  are  allowed  to  expire,  when  the  milk  is  poured  into  the  tub 
that  stands  in  the  cellar,  and  if  it  then  does  not  become  sour,  they  place  a can 
with  warm  water  in  the  tub  to  accelerate  it. 

Those  who  sell  fresh  milk  skim  it  some  hours  after  it  has  been  placed  in  the 
cellar,  and  pour  the  cream  into  a tub  till  it  is  churned.  The  churning  generally 
lasts  one-and-a-half  or  two  hours,  all  the  vessels  being  scoured  and  scalded  out  as 
soon  as  they  are  empty,  the  utmost  cleanliness  being  observed,  while  the  cellar 
is  kept  cool. 

Two-and-a-balf  gallons  of  good  sweet  milk  will  produce  a pound  of  butter 
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When  the  butter  is  taken  out  it  is  kneaded  in  a wooden  dish  with  a \Voodeh 
spoon,  after  which  it  is  put  in  an  earthen  basin  and  covered  with  water.  In  an 
hour’s  time  it  is  salted,  two  handfuls  of  salt  being  worked  into  every  seven  or 
eight  pounds  of  butter ; after  which  it  is  worked  again  with  the  wooden  spoon, 
to  free  it  from  any  remaining  milk,  and  the  butter  is  made  up  ready  for  market. 
As  soon  as  the  butter  comes  out  of  the  churn  it  is  cut  through  with  a hair  knife 
in  opp6site  directions,  the  operation  being  known  by  the  name  of  combing. 

The  months  of  May  and  September  are  considered  to  be  the  proper  ones  to 
make  up  butter  for  winter.  It  is  then  worked  up  a second  time  by  kneading  it 
in  a wooden  tub,  after  which  more  salt  is  added  to  it,  when  it  is  put  in  casks  and 
vessels  and  kept  under  pickle. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

' BUTTER. 

Utensils,  &c. — Process  of  Making  Bntter — Precantions  for  ensuring  Good  Butter— 
Pceding  for  Butter-Making  in  Winter — Varieties  of  Butter — Butter  made  from 
whole  Milk — Adulteration— Imitations  of  Butter — Butter  as  Food — Markets — 
Importations — American  Factories  for  Butter  Manufacture — Salting — Plan  of 
Working  the  Butter — Advantages  of  Butter  Factories — Skim  Cheese — Results 
obtained  at  the  Butter  Factories— Labour,  &c. — Cost  of  Production  and  Profits. 

91.  UTENSILS,  &o. — The  milk  is  skimmed  by  a shallow  pierced 
tin  ladle,  which  lifts  off  the  cream  from  the  surface  of  the  milk-pan 
when  it  has  risen  ; it  is  then  stored  in  stone  jars,  or  “ cream-pots,” 
until  enough  has  been  accumulated  to  place  in  the  churn. 

A great  variety  of  forms  exists  with  respect  to  the  shape  of  the  churn  ; the 
barrel-churn,  perhaps,  being  that  most  commonly  used,  the  barrel  being  turned 
by  a handle,  and  the  milk,  lifted  by  dash-boards  extending  radically  inwards  from 
the  sides,  is  shaken  by  them  in  the  revolving  motion.  The  price  of  these  chums 
varies  according  to  size,  and  they  may  be  purchased  from  £-2.  upwards.  One  with 
a barrel  eighteen  inches  long,  and  eighteen  inches  in  its  largestdiameter,  with  two 
beaters  projecting  inside  and  attached  to  the  staves,  would  churn  the  milk  of  six 
cows  and  cost  about  the  sum  named. 

When  a smaller  quantity  of  milk  is  churned,  where  only  a cow  or  two  is  kept, 
and  the  dairy  operations  are  upon  quite  a small  scale  the  plunge-churn  is  mostly 
used.  Itis  also  resorted  to  in  some  large  dairies  where  milk,  and  notonly  cream, 
is  churned,  being  then  made  large  enough  to  hold  sixty  gallons  or  more,  the 
plunger  being  worked  by  a crank  movement  lifting  a lever,  to  the  end  of  which 
the  churn-staff  is  attached,  and  by  this  means  worked  up  and  down.  Many 
other  kinds'of  churns  exist,  but  the  two  mentioned  include  the  principle  upon 
which  nearly  all  the  churns  in  common  use  in  England  act. 

The  common  box-chum  is  a rectangular  wooden  box,  about  seventeen  inches 
by  twelve  long,  and  sixteen  inches  deep,  bevelled  below,  so  as  there  to  offer  an 
octagonal  section  in  the  vertical  plane  in  which  the  beaters  revolve.  A revolving 
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frame  of  flat  wooden  beaters  is  contained  inside,  and  when  large  enough  to 
make  ten  pounds  of  butter,  the  cost  of  this  chum  would  also  be  about  £'Z. 

92.  PROCESS  OF  MAKING  BUTTER— Numerous  experiments 
have  been  made,  to  show  that  the  quantity  of  cream  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  time  of  churning,  providing  the  proportion  of  agitating 
surface  is  made  to  suit  the  capacity  of  the  churn.  Thus  in  some 
churns  it  has  taken  sixty-one  minutes  to  produce  a quantity  of 
butter  that  has  been  made  in  another  in  twenty-five  minutes. 


Butter  Roller. 


In  the  most  effective  churns  there  are  two  sets  of  beaters,  which 
are  made  to  revolve  in  different  directions,  thus  bringing  a large 
quantity  of  working  surface  into  action. 

After  the  churning  has  been  completed,  the  butter  is  either  made 
up  and  put  into  rolls,  or  forced  into  moulds,  or  made  up  into  the 
most  suitable  form  for  market  that  is  best  liked  in  the  district  where 
it  is  made.  In  London,  especially,  a good  deal  of  butter  is  made 
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up  in  small  quantities  that  are  denominated  “ pats,”  a great  part 
of  this  being  disposed  of  to  hotel  proprietors  and  coffee-house 
keepers,  to  suit  the  wants  of  their  various  customers. 

A great  many  persons  make  a practice  of  washing  their  butter  as  it  comes 
from  the  churn,  with  the  object  of  extracting  all  the  milk  which  rnay  remain  in 
it,  which  they  ascertain  to  have  done  when  the  water  comes  from  it  pure.  The 
practice  is  not,  however,  a good  one,  and  where  a dairy  is  managed  in  a first-class 
manner  is  never  followed,  for  experience  shows  that  butter  retains  its  sweetness 
considerably  longer  in  those  instances  where  water  has  not  been  used  in  making 
it  up.  If,  when  the  butter  is  taken  out  of  the  churn,  it  is  well  worked  with  the 
hand  in  an  effectual  manner,  the  milk  can  be  pressed  out.  Too  much  squeezing 
or  working,  however,  must  be  avoided,  as  the  butter  is  apt  to  become  tough,  and 
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by  pressing  a cloth  repeatedly  upon  it,  any  particles  of  milk  remaining  on  it  will 
be  absorbed.  There  is  always  a full  supply  of  inferior  butter  upon  the  market, 
and  a comparative  scarcity  of  a first-rate  article,  and  it  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
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common  circumstance  for  one  farmer  in  a district  to  feel  the  effects  of  glutted 
markets  and  low  prices,  while  his  next  neighbour  can  sell  all  the  butter  he 
makes  very  readily  at  comparatively  high  prices.  The  secret  of  this  is,  that  the 


turned  out  01  first-rate  quality,  while  in  that  of  the 
other  it  is  inferior,  the  latter  result  being  often  due  to  want  of  sufficient  care  in 
Its  manipulation, 
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93.  PRECAUTIONS  FOR  ENSURING  GOOD  BUTTER.— There 
are  one  or  two  precautions  for  ensuring  the  making  of  good  butter, 
which  should  be  ever  taken.  First : Good  ventilation  in  the  dairy. 
Nothing  taints  milk  so  soon  as  damp  and  confined  air.  In  summer 
coolness  is  necessary ; for  if  the  dairy  is  too  warm  the  milk  thickens 
at  once,  and  the  butter  is  so  soft  that  it  is  a work  of  considerable 
difficulty  to  make  it  up  and  prepare  it  for  market.  In  winter,  if  too 
cold,  the  cream  does  not  rise  well,  and  there  will  be,  in  consequence, 
a certain  amount  of  loss.  Second : Strict  attention  to  cleanliness, 
and  seeing  that  every  article  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  butter 
is  thoroughly  clean,  dry,  and  sweet.  Third:  Not  allowing  the 
milk  to  stand  too  long  in  the  pans.  Allowing  it  to  stand  too  long  is 
a very  common  source  of  mischief,  the  butter  losing  the  fresh  sweet 
taste  it  would  otherwise  have,  and  often  acquiring  a taint.  Fourth : 
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Churning  often;  those  who  attach  considerable  importance  to  this 
making  a point  of  churning  three  times  a-week.  Fifth  : During  the 
winter  months  retaining  the  natural  heat  of  the  milk  by  the  best 
methods  as  long  as  possible..  Some  dairy  managers,  to  ensure  this, 
put  the  pan  containing  the  milk  in  another  holding  warm  water, 
but  if  the  adequate  warmth  can  be  communicated  to  the  dairy  the 
better.  Sixth : During  very  hot  weather  in  summer— particularly 
on  very  rich  pastures— butter  which,  under  ordinary  conditions,  is 
of  the  best  quality,  gets  spongy,  and  wants  texture,  so  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  impart  firmness  to  the  mass.  This  can  be 
remedied  by  trimming  a slate  to  fit  the  top  of  the  butter-firkin 
without  touching  the  firkin  itself,  a layer  of  salt  being  placed 
between  the  slate  and  the  butter  to  prevent  contact,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  placed  a heavy  weight — say  half-a-hundredweight. 

In  forty-eight  hours  the  water  will  be  forced  out  of  the  butter, 
and  the  consistence  of  it  will  be  all  that  is  required. 
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94,  VEEDING  FOR  BUTTER-MAKING  IN  WINTER.— In 
order  to  ensure  good  butter  in  winter,  it  would  be  the  best  course 
in  this  place  to  revert  again  to  the  question  of  feeding,  upon  which 
everything  will  depend,  and  the  chief  point  of  importance  is  to  give 
the  cows  the  best  and  most  appropriate  food  that  can  be  given  to 
them  under  varying  conditions. 

The  different  plans  in  connection  with  “soiling,”  or  house-feeding,  that  are 
followed  by  the  London  cowkeepers  which  we  have  instanced,  country  dairy- 
men can,  without  doubt,  take  some  good  hints  from,  even  those  who  have  plenty 
of  pasture  on  which  their  cows  are  turned  for,  at  all  events,  five  months  of  the 
year  out  of  twelve,  during  which  period  they  have  but  comparatively  little  trouble, 
and  good  butter  may  be  relied  on,  unless  the  herbage  is  rank  or  rushy,  or  some 
noxious  weed  abounds.  But  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  months,  however, 
the  case  is  different,  and  the  country  dairyman  is  in  much  the  same  position  as 
his  brother  in  town ; and  now  comes  the  test  of  management.  As  cows  during 
the  remaining  seven  months  of  the  year  are  mostly  fed  upon  roots — that  is  to  say, 
the  bulkier  portion  of  the  food  consists  of  roots — they  are  apt  more  or  less  to 
communicate  a disagreeable  flavour  to  the  butter,  which  often  not  only  lowers 
its  commercial  value,  but  at  times  renders  it  very  difficult  to  be  disposed  of  at 
all.  Turnips  may  be  freely  given  to  cows  whose  milk  is  intended  for  butter,  if 
concentrated  food  is  mixed  with  them,  the  method  of  doing  which  is  described 
elsewhere,  and  the  butter  be  little  inferior  to  that  produced  in  summer. 

The  roots  used  must,  however,  be  sound,  and  not  have  heated  in  the  pits, 
turnips  being  considered  productive  of  butter.  When  boiled  food  is  given 
morning  and  evening,  meal  can  be  mixed  with  it  very  advantageously,  so  that 
they  get  the  most  benefit  from  it;  and  where  boiled  food  is  not  given,  the 
concentrated  food  can  be  thrown  into  a large  tub,  and  hot  water  poured  over  it, 
the  steam  being  confined  in  it  by  a cloth  or  cover.  By  this  means  the  food 
receives  a certain  amount  of  coolcing,  and  the  cows  eat  it  with  relish.  Some  do 
not  take  this  trouble,  but  sprinkle  the  mixture,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  either 
crushed  oats,  a mixture  of  meals,  bran  and  oil-cake,  Indian  or  palm-nut  meals, 
&c.,  &c.,  over  each  animal’s  allowance  of  roots.  When  this  has  been  practised 
for  some  little  time,  the  cows  themselves  will  remind  their  attendants  of  any 
omission  on  this  point  occasionally,  for  some  of  them  will  not  touch  their  turnips 
or  mangolds  till  the  meal  has  been  sprinkled  over  them. 

A difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  mangolds  and 
turnips  as  food  for  cows  by  different  dairymen.  By  some,  mangolds  are 
supposed  to  make  a better  quality  of  butter  than  that  got  from  turnips.  Others, 
on  the  contrary,  say  that  while  the  risk  is  run  of  butter  tasting  of  turnips,  the 
somewhat  peculiar  and  slightly  bitter  taste  which  is  communicated  to  butter  by 
mangolds  is  equally  objectionable  to  many  as  “ turnip  butter,”  and  is  more 
difficult  to  be  got  rid  of.  As  mangolds  keep  so  well,  they  will  always  be  used  as 
food  for  cows  in  winter;  yet  they  are  not  so  good  for  making  butter  as  turnips, 
the  milk  being  poor  and  thin,  and  the  cream  not  rich  in  butter.  Where  mangolds 
are  freely  used,  then  it  is  imperative  that  richer  food  be  given  in  addition,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  quality  of  the  milk,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  animals  in  health ; for  the  acrid  juices  which  are  found  in  mangolds 
even  late  in  the  season  have,  without  a mixture  of  other  food  of  a retentive 
character,  a purgative  effect  upon  them,  which  reduces  their  condition  very 
much. 

Turnips  and  hay  alone  are  sometimes  given,  it  is  said,  without  injury  to  the 
taste  of  the  butter,  the  hay  qualifying  the  effect  of  the  turnips ; yet  the  same 
with  mangolds  is  not  sufficient,  and  if  the  health  of  the  cows  and  the  yield  oi 
their  milk  is  studied,  to  mangolds  and  hay  must  be  added  a portion  of  meal  or 
Other  nutritious  food.  From  four  to  eight  pounds  of  meal  a-day  is  a sufficient 
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^lowance  for  each  cow,  and  this  ensures  its  health,  enriches  the  milk,  and 
increases  its  quantity. 

95.  VAEIETIES  OP  BUTTER. — The  varieties  of  butter  are 
chiefly  comprehended  under  the  heading  of  two  main  divisions,  salt 
and  fresh — the  latter  being  intended  for  immediate  sale  and  consump- 
tion, and  the  former  put  away  in  tubs  or  barrels,  with  an  addition  of 
salt  to  preserve  it  sweet,  for  store  use ; but  butter  is  also  made  from 
unskimmed  milk,  and  not  cream  alone. 

g6.  BUTTER  MADE  PROM  WHOLE  MILK.— The  process  of 
making  butter  from  the  whole  milk,  and  not  from  cream  alone, 
which  is  practised  in  some  of  the  dairies  of  the  West  of  Scotland, 
has  been  thus  described : — “ The  milk,  when  drawn  from  the  cow, 
is  placed  in  the  coolers  on  the  floor  of  a clean,  cool,  and  well-aired 
milk-house,  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  till  it  has  cooled  to 
the  temperature  of  the  milk-house  itself,  and  the  cream  has  risen 
to  the  surface.  These  coolers  are  next  emptied,  while  the  milk  is 
yet  free  from  acidity,  into  a clean,  well-scalded  vat,  of  size  to  con- 
tain the  whole  milking,  or  two  milkings,  if  both  are  sufficiently 
cooled,  where  it  remains  till  churned.  If  another  milking,  or  meal 
of  milk,  be  ready  before  that  which  has  begun  to  become  sour,  that 
second  meal  may  be  put  into  the  same  vat ; but  if  the  first  has 
soured,  or  is  approaching  to  acidity,  before  the  second  quantity 
has  completely  cooled,  any  further  admixture  would  lead  to  fermen- 
tation and  injure  the  milk.  It  is  necessary  that  the  whole  milk 
become  sour  before  it  is  churned,  but  the  whole  of  it  must  become 
so  of  its  own  accord,  and  be  by  no  means  forced  into  acidity  by  any 
mixture  of  sour  milk  with  that  which  is  sweet.  The  utmost  care 
should,  however,  be  taken  not  to  allow  tbe  coagulum,  or  curd,  of 
the  milk  in  the  stand-vat  to  be  broken  till  the  milk  is  about  to  be 
churned.  If  it  be  not  agitated,  or  the  ‘lapper’  (as  it  is  termed  in 
dairy  parlance)  broken,  till  it  is  turned  into  the  churn,  it  may  stand 
from  a day  to  a week  without  injury.  If  these  rules  be  attended  to, 
the  butter  will  be  rich,  sound,  and  well-flavoured,  and  the  butter- 
milk will  have  a pleasant,  palatable,  acid  taste ; but  wherever  fer- 
mentation has  been  excited,  or  the  lapper  broken,  and  the  milk  run 
into  curds  and  whey,  the  fermentation  so  begun  will  continue  in  the 
butter-milk  after  that  operation,  and  will  become  acrid  and  un- 
wholesome. When  duly  prepared  and  manufactured,  the  milk  will 
be  the  better  with  a fifth  or  a fourth  part  of  water  mixed  into  it,  than 
milk  that  has  been  fermented  before  being  churned  would  be  with- 
out a drop  of  water  mixed  with  it.” 
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97.  BTJTTER-MILK. — Butter-milk  ia  an  article  of  food  largely 
consumed  in  Scotland,  and  the  foregoing  method  of  churning  the 
milk  results  in  a great  quantity  of  butter-milk  being  produced.  In 
England  the  skimmed  milk  is  more  or  less  appreciated,  according 
to  locality  and  circumstances,  and  is  in  that  form  consumed  in  those 
districts  where  the  butter  is  made  from  cream  only. 

98.  ADULTERATION. — Perhaps  at  one  time  there  was  no  article 
of  food  so  largely  adulterated  as  butter.  The  adulteration  chiefly 
consisted  of  melted  fat,  which  was  bought  from  the  butchers  in  the 
form  of  suet  and  otherwise,  and  was  mixed  with  the  butter  after 
undergoing  a certain  process.  Large  quantities  of  this  fat  used  to 
be  sent  abroad,  and  came  back  to  us  in  the  form  of  tub  butter, 
which,  although  not  injurious  to  health,  defrauded  the  purchaser  by 
substituting  an  inferior  article  and  a different  one  for  that  he  thought 
he  was  buying.  The  “ Adulteration  of  Food  Act  ” has,  however,  been 
very  efficacious  in  putting  an  end  to  this  form  of  adulteration. 
Lard,  again,  was  at  one  time  very  largely  used  as  an  ingredient  of 
adulteration,  the  dishonest  vendor  obtaining  the  extra  profit  resulting 
from  the  difference  in  value  between  the  lard  and  butter. 

99.  IMITATIONS  OP  BUTTER.  — The  adulteration  of  butter 
having  been  pretty  effectually  stopped,  the  ingenious  manufacturers 
of  the  article  made  from  refuse  fat  and  suet  now  sell  it,  presenting  all 
the  appearance  of  genuine  butter,  under  the  name  of  “ butterine.” 
Large  quantities  of  this  imitation  of  butter  are  now  sold,  at  prices 
varying  from  sixpence-halfpenny  per  pound  to  a shilling  per  pound, 
it  being  put  up  in  the  tub  form  and  wearing  the  look  of  proper 
butter.  The  article  was  at  one  time  comparatively  unknown  in 
England,  but  recently  large  factories  have  been  established  for  its 
manufacture;  the  result  being  that  the  butchers  throughout  the 
kingdom  have  now  no  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  refuse  fat  and 
stale  suet. 

100.  BUTTER  AS  POOD. — Butter,  like  milk,  is  a universal  article 
of  food,  its  component  parts  assisting  the  human  economy  when 
used  in  proper  moderation,  and  few  morning  or  evening  meals  would 
be  considered  complete  without  it  in  the  great  majority  of  house- 
holds throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  is  always  a current  sale  for  butter ; and,  as  an  established 
article  familiar  to  everyone,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  not  continuing 
to  be  held  in  pubhc  favour  as  one  of  the  most  necessary  items  of 
the  daily  food  of  the  people. 

101.  MARKETS. — Every  town  and  every  village  throughout  the 
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kingdom  of  any  size  is  a market  for  butter,  where  the  price  rules 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  article,  and  its  position  as  respects 
nearness  or  distance  from  the  seat  of  supply.  The  chief  cities  and 
large  manufacturing  towns  all  present  a never-satiated  market, 
London  especially,  and  there  is  never  any  trouble  in  disposing  of 
large  quantities  of  really  good  butter. 

102.  IMPORTATIONS. — The  demand  for  butter  is  so  great  and 
universal  that  large  quantities  are  annually  sent  over  to  this  country 
from  France,  Holland,  and  America.  Dutch  butter,  as  an  article 
of  medium  quality,  has  long  held  a fair  place  in  public  estimation, 
the  imports  reaching  to  a very  considerable  amount.  We  do  not 
get  so  much  butter  from  America  as  cheese,  yet  their  system  of 
making  butter  in  the  States  is  very  perfect  and  complete,  and  some 
valuable  hints  are  to  be  obtained  from  it  by  the  English  butter- 
maker. 

103.  AMERICAN  FACTORIES  FOR  BUTTER  MANUFACTURE. 
— The  American  system  of  associated  dairies  has  been  described 
by  Mr.  X.  A.  Willard,  A.M.,  of  Herkimer,  New  York,  in  the  pages 
of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society : — 

The  plan  was  first  originated  in  1851  by  Jesse  Williams,  who  planned  the  first 
cheese  factory,  and  the  system  is  found  by  American  dairymen  to  produce  as 
much  extra  profit  as  would  suffice  to  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  management 
under  the  individual  system,  the  result  being  a conshant  improvement  in  dairy 
management.  At  first  cheese-making  only  was  designed  by  Mr.  Williams,  but 
his  success  induced  the  butter  dairymen  of  Orange  County,  New  York,  so  to 
modify  his  system,  as  to  render  it  applicable  to  the  production  of  butter.  For 
nearly  ninety  years  the  whole  farming  population  of  Orange  County  have 
directed  their  chief  attention  to  butter-making  and  the  production  of  fresh  milk 
for  the  New  York  market,  and  the  associated  system  has  caused  the  methods  for 
obtaining  the  cream,  and  the  produce  itself,  to  attain  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence,  and  long  prices  are  paid  for  it. 

What  is  termed  “ fancy  butter"  will  fetch  a dollar  a-pound,  and  can  only  be 
produced  from  very  superior  pastures.  The  old  pastures  in  the  district  referred 
to  embrace  the  June  or  blue  grass  (Poa  praiensis),  the  fowl  meadow  grass  (Poa 
serotina),  mendow  fescue  (Testuca  pratensis),  red  top  (Agrostis  vulgaris),  Oie 
wire  grass  (Poa  compressa),  the  sweet-scented  vernal  and  vanilla  grass  (Dactylis 
ghmerata),  clover,  and  other  forage  plants. 

The  June  grass  fPoa  jirafeusisj  is  regarded  as  very  valuable : it  throws  out  a 
dense  mass  of  leaves,  is  highly  relished  by  cattle,  and  produces  milk  from  which 
a superior  quality  of  butter  is  made.  The  wire  grass  (Poa  compressa)  is  deemed 
one  of  the  most  nutritive  of  the  grasses,  is  very  hardy,  eagerly  sought  after  by 
cattle,  and  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  fattening.  Cows  feeding  upon  it  yield 
milk  of  the  richest  quality,  from  which  the  nicest  butter  is  made.  It  flourishes 
well  upon  gravelly  knolls  and  in  shaded  places,  and  its  stem  is  green  after  the 
seed  has  ripened.  It  is  found  growing  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union. 

The  meadow  fescue  is  common  in  old  grass  lands  where  the  sod  is  thick,  and 
grasses  of  different  varieties  are  mingled  together.  It  starts  up  early  in  the 
spring,  is  relished  by  stock,  and  furnishes  good  early  feed.  The  milk-farmers 
hold  it  in  high  estimation  as  a reliable  grass,  tenacious  of  life,  and  not  running 
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out  like  titTLothy  (Phleum  pratense),  or  clover.  The  white  clover  (Trifolium 
repens)  springs  up  spontaneously  in  the  old  pastures, and  is  highly  esteemed,  as 
giving  quality  and  flavour  to  butter. 

The  sweet-scented  vernal  grass  grows  best  upon  the  moist  soil  of  the  old 
meadows.  It  starts  very  early,  and  gives  off  an  agreeable  odour. 

VVe  have  named  the  grasses  quoted  by  Mr.  Willard ; but  probably  soil  and 
climate  may  modify  their  character  in  other  places. 

No  particular  breed  of  cattle  is  in  special  favour  in  the  United  States,  and 
amongst  those  on  an  American  dairy-farm  are  found  Jersey  or  Alderney  cows. 
Short-horns,  Ayrshires,  Devons,  as  well  as  those  having  a dash  of  Holstein 
blood  in  them,  obtained  by  crossing  thoroughbreds  upon  the  common  cows  of 
the  country.  The  herds  on  a farm  average  about  25  cows ; some  carry  40  to  60, 
but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  herds  are  small,  ranging  from  15  to  30  cows. 

The  cost  of  erecting  a good  factory,  and  supplying  it  with  machinery,  is  about 
4,000  dollars  (;^8oo). 

The  milk,  as  soon  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  is  strained  and  put  into  long  tin 
pails,  which  are  set  in  cold  spring  water,  care  being  taken  that  no  portion  of  the 
milk  in  the  pails  be  higher  than  the  flowing  water  which  surrounds  it,  in  pools 
constructed  for  the  purpose.  These  pails  are  8 inches  in  diameter,  and  from  17 
to  20  inches  long. 

The  milk  is  stirred  occasionally,  to  prevent  the  cream  from  rising.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  animal  heat  should  be  removed  from  the  milk  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, at  least  in  an  hour’s  time  after  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  cow. 

The  old  method  was  to  cool  the  milk  in  the  large  carrying-cans,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  it  keeps  sweet  longer  by  dividing  it  into  small  quantities  and 
cooling  it  in  pails  as  above  described.  The  milk  stands  in  pails  surrounded  by 
fresh  spring  water  until  ready  to  be  carted  to  the  trains;  it  is  then  put  into  carry- 
ing-cans holding  from  40  to  50  gallons.  The  cans  are  completely  filled,  and  the 
covers,  which  fit  closely,  are  adjusted  so  that  there  shall  be  no  space  intervening 
between  them  and  the  milk. 

One  of  the  principal  features  of  the  American  system  are  these  pools  of  water, 
sunk  below  the  level  of  the  floor,  into  which  the  pails  of  milk  are  placed,  which 
are  filled  to  within  four  inches  of  the  top.  The  best  temperature  of  the  water 
for  the  purpose  is  considered  about  56®  Fahr.  The  pools,  it  is  considered, 
should  not  be  kept  at  so  low  a temperature  as  48®,  nor  much,  if  any,  above  57®. 

It  is  claimed  that  more  cream,  and  that  of  better  quality  for  butter-making, 
may  be  obtained  by  setting  the  milk  on  the  above  plan  than  it  will  yield  in 
shallower  pans,  or  when  exposed  to  uneven  temperatures.  (Pails  20  to  22  inches 
in  length  and  8 inches  in  diameter.) 

Another  feature  deemed  of  great  importance  is  to  expose  as  little  of  the  surface 
of  the  milk  to  the  air  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  top  of  the  cream  may  not  get 
dry,  which  has  a tendency  to  fleck  the  butter  and  injure  the  flavour.  The  milk 
of  one  day  is  left  in  the  pools  until  next  morning,  which  gives  24  hours  for  the 
morning’s  mess,  and  12  hours  for  the  evening’s  mess  to  cream.  The  pails  are 
then  taken  out  of  the  pools  and  the  cream  dipped  off. 

In  the  fall  and  spring  of  the  year,  the  cream,  as  it  is  dipped,  goes  immediately 
to  the  churn  and  is  churned  sweet ; in  summer  the  cream  is  dipped  into  the 
pails  and  returned  to  the  pool,  and  kept  there  till  it  acquires  a slightly  acid 
taste,  when  it  is  ready  for  the  churn. 

The  cream  having  been  removed,  the  skimmed  milk  in  tlie  pails  is  now  turned 
into  the  cheese-vat  to  be  made  into  “ skim-cheese.” 

In  some  factories  where  an  extra  fancy  product  of  butter  and  skimmed  cheese 
is  desired,  none  of  the  milk  is  set  longer  than  24  hours,  and  at  these  factories 
it  is  not  desired  to  take  all  the  cream  from  the  milk,  but  only  the  best  part,  and 
employ  the  remainder  to  give  extra  quality  to  the  ” skim-cheese.” 

The  churning  is  done  by  horse-power,  the  chum  most  commonly  used  being 
timply  a large  circular  platform,  or  wooden  wheel,  built  about  an  upright  shaft. 
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the  lower  end  of  which  turns  in  a socket.  The  wheel  sets  upon  an  '"cline,  so  that 
Se  hors^by  wLking  constantly  on  one  side,  keeps  it  in  mohon  At  the  upper 

end  of  the  shaft  gearing  is  arranged,  so  as  to  give  ctarns 

fashioned  barrel  dash-chum  is  generally  liked  in  Amenca.  Four  dash  churns 
are  sometimes  placed  side  by  side,  so  as  all  to  be  worked  by  power  at  the  sanie 
time.  From  6o  to  70  quarts  of  cream  are  put  into  each  chum,  and  each  mess  of 
cream  then  receives  from  12  to  16  quarts  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  diluting  it 
a^d  bring“n?it  to  a temperature  of  about  6o».  Cold  spring  water  is  used  in 

warm  weather,  and  warm  water  in  cold  weather.  . .1,  , -i™ 

Some  prefer  diluting  the  cream  with  water,  and  passing  it  through  a sieie 
before  putting  it  in  the®chums,  in  order  that  the  particles  of  cream  may  be  aU  0 
uniform  size,  since,  if  the  butter  does  not  come  evenly,  but  is  mixed  with  small 
particles  of  cream,  it  will  soon  deteriorate,  and  will  not  rnake  a prime  or  fancy 
article  as  it  is  termed.  This  point  is  considered  of  great  importance  by  the  best 
totter-makers,  and  it  is  claimid  that  the  method  of  setting  the  milk  m deep  pails, 
by  whi“  'thin  cream  is  obtained,  rather  than  the  thick 
skimmed  from  milk  set  in  pans,  renders  it  more  evenly  churned,  and  thus  secures 

^fwa™  weSiier,  ice  is  sometimes  broken  up  and  put  in  the  chum  to  reduce 
fhetem^rature  of  the  cream;  but  it  is  deemed  better  to  churn  without  ice,  if 
tL  cream  does  not  rise  above  64°  F.  in  the  process  of  churning,  as  butter  made 
“ th  iceTs  rnore  sensitive  to  heat.  It  is,  however,  a less  evil  to  use  ice  than  to 
have  the  butter  come  from  the  churn  white  and  soft.  In 

are  so  arranged  as  to  go  downwards  within  a quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom  o 
the  chum,  and  to  rise  above  the  cream  in  their  upward  stroke  c.o 

The  temperature  of  the  cream  while  being  churned  should  be  kept  below  65  , 
for  if  at  the  close  of  the  churning,  the  butter-milk  should  be  at  that  temperatu  , 
or  kbove  it,  the  flavour  and  colour  of  the  butter  will  be  injured.  In  co  d 
weather,  the  temperature  of  the  cream,  when  ready  for  churning  is  a little 
higher  than  in  warm  weather,  about  62°  being  considered  the  right  point. 

,04.  SALTING.-Salting  butter  is  often  confusedly  managed  in 
England  without  any  distinct  reference  to  the  exact  quantity  of 
salt  used.  In  America,  when  the  butter  has  been  removed  from 
the  churn,  and  care  taken  not  to  touch  it  more  than  absolutely 
necessary  with  the  hands,  salt  is  added,  and  worked  through  the 
butter  with  the  butter-worker  at  the  rate  of  18  oz.  of  salt  to  22  lbs. 
of  butter  Great  care  is  taken  that  the  salt  be  pure,  and  of  those 
brands  that  are  known  to  be  good.  For  butter  that  is  designed  to 
be  kept  over  for  the  winter  markets,  a little  more  salt  is  sometimes 
used,  often  as  high  as  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter. 
Not  unfrequently  a teaspoonful  of  pulverised  saltpetre  and  a table- 
spoonful  of  white  sugar  are  added  at  the  last  working  for  22  lbs.  of 

'^’^In  ae  matter  of  salt,  however,  the  factories  adapt  the  quantity 
to  suit  the  taste  of  their  customers,  or  for  the  different  markets. 
Of  late  years  light  salted  butter  sells  best  in  America,  and  the  ra^te  ot 
saltmg  varies  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  salt  to 
the  pound  of  butter.  The  butter,  after  having  been  salted  and 
wwked,  is  allowed  to  stand  until  evening,  and  16  then  worked  a 
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second  time  and  packed.  In  hot  weather,  as  soon  as  the  butter  is 
salted  and  worked  over,  it  is  taken  to  the  pools  and  immersed  in 
water,  where  it  remains  until  evening,  when  it  is  taken  out,  worked 
over,  and  packed.  For  this  purpose  a separate  pool  is  provided, 
which  is  used  only  for  butter.  It  is  called  the  “ butter  pool,”  and 
fresh  spring  water  constantly  flows  in  and  out  of  it,  as  in  the  pools 
for  setting  the  milk. 

105.  PLAN  OP  WORKING  THE  BUTTER.— In  working  the  butter, 
considerable  skill  and  experience  are  required,  that  its  gi'ain  shall 
not  be  injured.  The  butter  must  have  a peculiar  firmness  and  fine- 
ness of  texture,  and  a wax-like  appearance  when  fractured,  which 
an  improper  handling  in  expelling  the  butter-milk  and  working  will 
destroy.  Care  is  taken,  therefore,  not  to  overwork  it,  nor  subject  it 
to  a grinding  manipulation  like  tempering  mortar,  as  this  spoils  the 
grain,  and  renders  the  butter  of  a greasy  or  salvelike  texture. 

The  butter  is  worked  with  butter-workers.  The  one  in  most 
common  use  consists  of  an  inclined  slab  standing  upon  legs,  and 
with  bevelled  sides  about  3 inches  high.  The  slab  is  4 feet  long 
by  3 wide  at  the  upper  end,  and  tapering  down  4 inches  at  the 
lower  end,  where  there  is  a cross-piece,  with  a slot  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  end  of  the  lever.  There  is  also  an  opening  at  this 
end  for  the  escape  of  the  butter-milk,  with  a pail  below.  The  lever 
is  made  either  with  four  or  eight  sides,  and  the  end  fits  loosely  in 
the  slot,  so  as  to  be  worked  in  any  direction.  It  is  quite  simple, 
but  does  good  execution,  and  is  much  liked  in  the  butter  factories. 

106.  ADVANTAGES  OP  BUTTER  PACTORIES.— The  advantages 
of  butter-making  on  the  associated-dairy  system  over  that  in  private 
families  is  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  by  the  association  system 
a uniform  product  of  superior  character  is  secured.  Every  appli- 
ance that  science,  or  skill,  or  close  attention  is  able  to  obtain,  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  manufacture,  and  prime  quality  neces- 
sarily follows  as  a result. 

If  you  could  assume  that  in  a neighbourhood  of  a hundred  fami- 
lies, each  family  had  the  skill  and  convenience  of  the  factory,  and 
that  each  would  give  the  subject  the  same  close  attention,  doubtless 
there  would  be  no  difference  as  to  the  quality  of  product ; but  such 
a state  of  things  rarely  exists. 

Again,  the  factories  are  able  to  obtain  a larger  price,  because  it  costs 
the  dealer  no  more  time  to  purchase  the  hundred  dairies  combined 
than  it  would  to  purchase  an  individual  dairy,  and  the  uniformity 
and  reliability  of  the  product  does  not  entail  the  losses  that  are 
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constantly  occurring  in  different  small  lots  by  reason  of  inferior 
quality.  The  factories,  too,  relieve  the  farmer  and  his  family  from 
a great  deal  of  drudgery,  and  unless  the  work  can  be  done  by 
members  of  the  family  who  cannot  be  employed  profitably  at  other 
labours,  it  is  a matter  of  economy  to  have  the  butter  and  cheese 
made  at  the  factory,  since  what  would  take  a hundred  hands  scattered 
over  the  country  to  do,  is  performed  in  the  same  time  by  three  or 
four  when  the  milk  is  worked  up  together  in  one  place.  The  only 
serious  complaint  against  the  factory  system  is  in  hauling  the  milk. 
This  has  been  obviated,  in  many  instances,  by  establishing  a route 
of  milk-teams,  where  milk  is  delivered  for  the  season  by  the  payment 
of  a small  sum. 

107.  SKIM-CHEESE.— The  manufacture  of  skim-cheese  is  a part 
of  the  American  butter-factory  system,  the  cream  being  dipped  from 
the  milk  while  it  is  sweet,  and  the  latter  then  goes  into  the  milk-vats 
for  making  “ skim-cheese.” 

In  making  a “fancy”  product  it  is  found  advisable  that  the 
dehvery  of  milk  be  kept  within  moderate  bounds,  say  from  300  to 
400  cows.  The  factory  milk-vats  are  all  essentially  alike  in  form 
and  size.  They  hold  from  500  to  600  gallons. 

There  is  a great  variety  of  heating  apparatus,  boilers,  steamers, 
tanks  for  hot  water,  and  what  is  termed  “ self-heaters,”  that  is,  with 
fire-box  attached  to  and  immediately  below  the  milk-vat.  This  kind 
of  heater  is  very  popular  at  the  butter  factories,  as  it  consumes  very 
little  fuel,  is  easily  managed,  and  does  as  good  work  as  the  best. 

The  ordinary  heater  is  constructed  separately  from  the  vat,  and 
consists  of  wrought-iron  pipes  screwed  together  in  such  a manner 
as  to  form  a fire-chamber,  and  present  a large  amount  of  heated 
surface. 

Where  a boiler  and  engine  are  used,  power  is  afforded  for  driving 
the  churns,  and  in  this  respect  this  system  must  prove  most  con- 
venient. Still,  as  the  expense  is  considerably  more  than  for  the 
self-heater,  both  in  the  first  cost  and  for  fuel,  many  prefer  the 
latter. 

108.  RESULTS  OBTAINED  AT  THE  BUTTER  FACTORIES— 
LABOUR,  <S6c.— The  average  product  from  the  milk  during  the  season 
at  the  butter  factories  is  a pound  of  butter  and  two  pounds  of  skim- 
cheese  from  14  quarts  of  milk.  There  is  a variation  in  the  quality 
of  milk  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ; and  in  the  fall,  when  the 
cows  are  giving  a smaller  quantity,  it  is,  of  coui'se,  richer  in  cream, 
and  better  results  are  obtained  from  the  same  quantity  than  early 
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In  the  season.  This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  examples  of  a 
'single  day’s  work,  taken  at  random  from  the  book  of  one  of  the 
factories : — 


On  May  i8th,  from  3,512  quarts  of  milk,  wine  measure,  there  was  produced 
213  lbs.  of  butter  and  560  lbs.  of  skim-cheese.  On  May  26th,  from  3,300  quarts 
of  milk,  210  lbs.  of  butter  and  550  lbs.  of  cheese.  On  September  i^th.  from 
•i.iSo  quarts  of  milk,  200  lbs.  of  butter  and  546  lbs.  of  cheese.  On  October  i4tn, 
from  2,027  quarts  of  milk,  120  lbs.  of  butter  and  407  lbs.  of  cheese. 


In  the  working  of  any  system  practical  men  always  desire 
statistics  of  results.  The  following  is  a statement  of  receipts  and 
expenditure  at  one  of  the  small  butter  factories,  whore  a portion  of 
the  milk  was  sold  : — 

The  quantity  of  milk  received  from  April  loth  to  December  ist 
was  627,174  quarts,  of  which  27,308  were  sold  at  a little  above  7 
cents  (3^d.)  per  quart,  leaving  509,866  quarts  to  be  made  up  into 


butter  and  cheese. 

The  product  was  as  follows: — 31,630  lbs.  of  butter,  81,778  lbs.  of 
skim-cheese,  15,908  lbs.  whole-milk  cheese,  2,261  quarts  of  cream, 
sold  at  i9i»„  cents  {g,%d.)  per  quart,  and  1,561  quarts  of  skim-milk. 
The  net  cash  receipts,  after  deducting  transportation  and  com- 


missions, were  as  follows : — 

For  pure  milk  sold 

For  skim  milk  sold 

For  butter  sold  

For  skim  cheese  sold 
For  whole-milk  cheese 
For  2,261  quarts  cream 
Hogs  fed  on  whey. . . 
Butter-milk  and  sundries 


Dollars. 
...  1,926,22 

...  24,02 

...  13,344.21 

...  11,659,08 

...  1,065,44 

443.33 

446,24 

207,49 


Making  total  of 


29,116,03 

(Equal  to  ;^5.S23  4J. 


The  expense  account  was  as  follows : — 

For  labour 

For  fuel  

For  cheese  boxes 

For  20  sacks  of  salt  

For  rennets,  bandages,  &c.  ...  ^ ••• 

For  carting  cheese  and  butter  to  station 
Paid  for  hogs  


Dollars. 

1,476,40 

79.96 

653.17 

89,25 

4S3.55 

273,10 

179,90 


Total  3.235.33 

(Equal  to  ;^647  is.  4rf.) 


This  ^ives  an  aggregate  net  receipt  of  25,880,7*)  dollars. 
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From  these  statements  it  appears  that  the  butter  averaged  43^ 
cents  (say  is.  gd.)  per  lb.,  the  skim-cheese  14J  cents  (about  jd.),  and 
the  whole-milk  cheese  18  cents  per  lb.,  while  the  average  amount 
received  on  the  whole  quantity  of  milk  was  4*  cents  (2d.)  per  quart. 
The  whole  expenses  of  the  factory  were  a little  over  i cent  per 
quart. 

For  working  this  factory  there  were  employed,  besides  the 
superintendent,  three  hands,  viz.,  two  men  and  one  woman.  The 
labour  account  for  conducting  this  factory,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a little 
over  two  mills  ^ per  quart. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  everything  is  conducted  upon 
the  closest  calculation  and  most  complete  system,  to  ensure  a 
definite  result.  Not  only  is  great  economy  practised  in  the  cost 
of  producing  the  butter  and  cheese,  but  the  prices  realized  are 
very  high  when  a first-rate  article  is  turned  out.  They  are,  indeed, 
fancy  prices,  but  such  as  the  best  families  in  New  York  are,  or  were, 
at  all  events,  accustomed  to  give. 

It  will  also  be  seen  in  some  essential  particulars  the  American 
plan  is  different  from  the  English ; as,  for  example,  in  exposing  so 
little  of  the  surface  of  the  milk  to  the  atmosphere,  when  the  custom 
here  is  generally  to  expose  as  much  as  possible,  with  a view  to  the 
more  complete  rising  of  the  cream  to  the  top. 

In  England  the  quantity  of  dairy  produce  that  can  be  turned  out 
is  the  chief  point  aimed  at,  in  many  instances  too  little  attention 
generally  being  paid  to  the  quality,  though  sometimes,  where  the 
farmer’s  wife  herself  superintends  the  operations  of  the  dairy, 
a first-rate  article  is  turned  out,  by  reason  of  the  care  and  attention 
that  is  bestowed  upon  it.  And,  although  of  late  years  American 
competition  has  been  loudly  complained  of,  it  is  not  at  all  impro- 
bable that,  if  some  of  the  finest  dairy  produce  in  the  shape  of 
Gloucester,  Stilton,  and  other  cheeses,  &c.,  were  sent  over  to  New 
York,  a market  could  be  found  for  it  even  there  at  remunerative 
prices,  though  at  first  sight  it  might  appear  somewhat  like  “sending 
coals  to  Newcastle.” 

109.  COST  OF  PRODUCTION  AND  PROFIT.— From  what  we  have 
already  written,  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  cost  of  production 
varies  under  different  conditions,  and  profits,  of  course,  are  affected 
in  the  same  ratio,  but  the  average  proportion  of  milk,  cream,  and 
butter  to  each  other,  is  i gallon  of  cream  to  9 of  milk,  and  3 pounds 
of  butter  to  1 gallon  of  cream,  or  i pound  of  butter  to  2^  or  3 
gallons  of  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  The  result  of  the  latter 
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will  of  course  depend  upon  the  richness  of  the  milk,  a much  larger 
quantity  of  butter  being  obtainable  from  Alderney  cows  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  milk  yielded,  than  from  cows  which  give 
a large  quantity  of  milk,  necessarily  poorer,  according  to  measure- 
ment, of  cream,  or  the  butter-making  properties. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  cost  and  annual  produce  of  a 
cow  in  a dairy  district  in  Scotland,  where  the  cows  were  highly 
fed.  The  price  of  the  butter  would  seem  low  to  many,  but  in 
agricultural  districts,  where  it  is  sold  off  in  large  quantities  to 
dealers  who  buy  the  whole  produce  of  a dairy,  often  not  more  than 
iiij.  per  lb.  is  obtained,  though  the  same  butter,  perhaps,  sold  in 
small  quantities  to  consumers,  would  readily  fetch  i6rf.,  or  even 


Expense,  from  May  ist  to  October  ist. 

2 acres  of  grass,  at  

Clover  and  tares  

Draft  in  summer 

From  October  ist  to  May  ist. 

14  tons  4 cwt.  of  turnips,  at  ^s.  6d 

5 bushels  of  linseed,  at  7s.  

Draft  in  winter  

interest  on  ,fi4  at  5 per  cent 

Carriage  of  milk,  and  tolls  ...  ... 

Attendance,  fuel.  See 

Total  ... 


£ s-  d. 
4 10  o 
100 
o 6 5i 


566 
I 15  o 
I 2 I 
O 14  O 
O 15  O 
o 10  o 


£iS  19  oj 


Produce  per  cow=68o  gallons  of  milk. 

227  lbs.  of  butter,  at  loid.  

600  gallons  skimmed  milk,  at  4jrf 

50  gallons  of  butter-milk,  at  2jrf.  

Calf  at  a week  old  

Total  value  of  produce  

Deduct  expense  of  food,  &c.  

Net  profit  per  cow 


9 18  7I 

II  50 
o 9 4i 
o 15  o 


£22  8 o 

15  19  °i 


£6  8 Hi 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the  value  of  the  manure  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, which  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  highly-fed  cows  than  m that  of 


pcx>r  ones. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CHEESE. 

atensils  used  in  making  Cheese— Cheshire  Cheese— Double  Gloucester  Cheese 
—Stilton  Cheese— Dunlop  Cheese— Cream  Cheese  and  Skim-Milk  Cheese- 
Colouring  Cheese— Rennet— Salting,  Drying.  &c.— Mites  and  Flies— Mouldy 
Cheese— Importation  of  Foreign  Cheese— Cost  of  Production  and  Profits. 

no.  UTENSILS  USED  IN  MAKING  CHEESE.— The  utensils  used 
in  cheese-making  vary  but  little  throughout  the  different  counties 
of  the  kingdom,  though  the  processes  of  making  cheese  are  very  di- 
versified, and  are  included  in  the  milk-pail,  cheese-tub,  sieve,  cheese- 
vat,  and  circular  board,  skimming-dish  and  bowl,  and  cheese-press. 
These  last  are  of  several  forms ; sometimes  a block  of  stone,  or  a 
box  full  of  stones,  let  up  and  down  by  rope  and  pulley,  or  by  wind- 
lass, upon  three  or  four  cheeses,  one  above  another,  under  it.  As 
it  is  of  importance  to  regulate  the  pressure,  the  lever  cheese-press 
is  considered  best. 

The  Milk-Pail  is  generally  supposed  to  hold  six  gallons,  maple 
being  thought  the  best  wood  for  the  purpose.  The  cheese-tub  is  of 
a capacity  sufficient  to  hold  the  milk  from  which  the  cheese  is 
intended  to  be  made.  Cheese-vats  are  of  various  sizes,  being  usually 
turned  out  of  solid  elm.  In  Gloucestershire,  where  five  cheeses  go 
to  the  cwt.,  in  the  formation  of  the  familiar  “ Double  Gloucester,” 
the  vats  are  15^  inches  in  diameter  by  44-  inches  deep ; “ Single 
Gloucester,”  of  which  it  takes  eight  cheeses  to  make  a cwt.,  arc  of 
the  same  diameter,  but  only  24  inches  deep ; the  only  real  difference 
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between  the  two  being  the  size  of  the  cheese,  and  the  difference  of 
quality  arising  from  the  longer  period  during  which  the  thicker 
cheese  must  be  kept  in  order  to  ripen. 

III.  THE  METHODS  OP  MAKING  CHEESE  IN  ENGLAND 
have  not  varied  in  any  essential  particulars  for  a great  length  of 
time,  except  in  the  more  fanciful  kinds,  which,  of  late  years,  have 
been  introduced  into  the  market. 

The  method  of  making  Cheshire  cheese  is  thus  described  in  Holland's  Survey 
“ Take  about  a pint  of  cream,  when  two-meal  cheeses  are  made,  from  the  night’s 
milk  of  twenty  cows.  In  order  to  make  cheese  of  the  best  quality,  and  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  it  is,  however,  admitted  that  the  cream  should  remain  in  the 
milk  ; for  whether  the  cream  that  is  once  separated  from  it  can  by  any  means 
be  again  so  intimately  united  with  it  as  not  to  undergo  a decomposition  in  the 
after  process,  admits  of  some  doubt.  The  more  common  practice  is,  however, 
to  set  the  evening's  milk  apart  till  the  following  morning,  when  the  cream  is 
skimmed  off,  and  three  or  four  gallons  of  the  milk  are  poured  into  a brass  pan, 
which  is  immediately  placed  in  the  furnace  of  hot  water,  and  made  scalding  hot ; 
then  half  of  the  milk  thus  heated  is  poured  upon  the  night’s  milk,  and  the  other 
half  is  mixed  with  the  cream,  which  is  thus  liquefied,  so  as,  when  put  into  the 
cheese-tub,  to  form  one  uniform  fluid.  This  is  done  by  the  dairywoman  while 
the  other  servants  are  milking  the  cows,  and  the  morning’s  milk  being  then 
immediately  added  to  that  of  the  evening,  the  whole  mass  is  at  once  set  together 
for  cheese. 

" The  rennet  and  colouring  being  then  put  into  the  tub,  the  whole  is  well  stirred 
together,  a wooden  cover  is  put  over  the  tub,  and  over  that  is  thrown  a linen 
cloth.  The  usual  time  of  ’ coming,’  or  curdling,  is  one  hour  and  a half,  during 
which  time  it  is  frequentlj^to  be  examined.  If  the  cream  rises  to  the  surface 
before  the  coming  takes  place,  as  it  often  does,  the  whole  must  bestirred  together 
so  as  to  mix  again  the  milk  and  the  cream ; and  this  .as  often  as  it  rises,  until  the 
coagulation  commences.  If  the  dairywoman  supposes  the  milk  to  have  been 
accidentally  put  together  cooler  than  she  intended,  or  that  its  coolness  is  the 
cause  of  its  not  coming,  hot  water  or  hot  milk  may  be  poured  into  it,  or  hot 
water  in  a brass  pan  may  be  partially  immerged  in  it.  This  must,  however,  be 
done  before  it  is  at  all  coagulated,  for  the  forming  of  the  curd  must  not  be 
tampered  with.  If  it  has  been  set  together  too  hot,  the  opposite  means,  under 
the  same  precautions,  may  be  resorted  to  ; but  the  more  general  practice  is  to 
suffer  the  process  to  proceed,  hot  as  it  is,  until  the  first  quantity  of  whey  is  taken 
off,  a part  of  which,  being  set  to  cool.  Is  then  returned  into  the  tub  to  cool  the 
curd.  If  too  little  appears  to  have  been  used,  it  renders  the  curd  exceedingly 
tender,  and  therefore  an  additional  quantity  may  be  put  in;  but  this  must  be 
done  before  the  coagulation  takes  place,  for,  if  added  afterwards,  it  will  be  of 
little  effect,  as  it  cannot  be  used  without  disturbing  the  curd,  which  can  then 
only  acquire  a proper  degree  of  toughness  by  having  some  heated  whey  poured 
over  it. 

“ Within  an  hour  and  a half,  as  already  mentioned,  if  all  goes  on  well,  the 
coagulation  will  be  formed — a point  which  is  determined  by  gently  pressing  the 
surface  of  the  milk  with  the  back  of  the  hand  ; but  in  this  test  experience  is  the 
only  guide,  for  the  firmness  of  the  curd,  if  the  milk  be  set  hot  together,  will  be 
much  greater  than  that  from  milk  which  has  been  set  cold  together.  If  the  curd 
be  firm,  the  usual  practice  is  to  take  a common  case-knife  and  make  incisions 
across  it  to  the  full  depth  of  the  blade,  at  the  distance  of  about  one  inch,  and 
again  crosswise  in  the  same  manner,  the  incisions  intersecting  each  other  at 
right  angles.  The  cheese-maker  and  two  assistants  then  proceed  to  break  the 
curd,  by  repeatedly  putting  their  hands  down  into  the  tub  and  breaking  every 
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Dart  of  it  as  small  as  possible,  this  part  of  the  business  being  eotitinued  until 
Ae  whole  is  uniformly  b^roken  small ; it  generally  takes  up  about  forty  minutes, 
and  the  curd  is  then  left,  covered  over  with  a cloth,  for  half  an  hour,  to  subside. 

‘ ‘ The  bottom  of  the  tub  is  now  set  rather  atilt,  the  curd  is  collected  to  tlm  upper 
side  of  it,  and  a board  is  introduced  of  a semi-circular  form  to  et  looselj  one-half 
of  the  tub's  bottom.  This  board  is  placed  on  the  curd,  and  a bolt  weight  upon 
it  to  cress  out  the  whey,  which,  draining  to  the  lower  side  of  the  tilted  tub,  is 
adled  oS  into  brass  pmis.  Such  parts  of  the  curd  as  are  pressed  from  under 
the  board  are  cut  off  with  a knife,  placed  under  the  weighted  board,  and  again 
Dressed  • the  operation  being  repeated  again  and  again,  until  the  wbey  is  entirely 
drawn  from  the  curd.  The  whole  mass  of  curd  is  then  turned  upside  down,  and 
puTonThe  oJher  side  of  the  tub  to  be  pressed  as  before.  The  board  and  weight 
being  removed,  the  curd  is  afterwards  cut  into  pieces  of  about  eight  ^ine 
inchls  so^are  piled  upon  each  other,  and  pressed  both  by  the  weight  and  hand 
thSe  several  operations  being  repeatedly  performed  as  long  as  any  whey  appears 

The  “next*  thing  is  to  cut  the  curd  into  three  nearly  equal  portions  one  of 
The  next  tning  i by  two  women  broken  extremely 

fin^  a large  handful  of  salt  being  added  and  well  mixed 

of  curd  being  sufficiently  broken  is  put  into  a cheese-vat,  which  is  placed  to 
rLe“ve  it  onl  cheese-ladder  over  the  cheese-tub,  the  vat  being  furnished  with  a 
coarse  cheese-cloth.  The  second  and  third  portions  of  the  curd  are  heat^  in 
ffifsame  manner,  and  emptied  into  the  vat,  except  that  into  the  middle  porton 
eieht  nine  or  ten  times  the  quantity  of  salt  is  usually  put.  By  some  dairy 
women  however  each  portion  is  salted  alike,  and  with  no  more  than  three 
larSi  handfuls  to  each.  The  breaking  takes  up  more  or  less  time,  as  the  cheese 
w2  set  together  hotter  or  colder ; half  an  hour  is  perhaps  the  longest  time 

"The  curd  when  put  into  the  cheese-vat  in  its  broken  state,  is  heaped  above 
the  vat  in  a conical  form ; to  prevent  it  from  crumbling  down,  the  four  comers 
of  the  cheese-cloth  are  turned  up  over  it,  and  the  women,  placing  their  hands 
• f fVto  r'nnirni  -nart  eentlv  but  forcibly,  press  it  together,  constantly  shifting 

is  starting  f?om  the  mass,  and  folding 
down  the  cloth  upon  it.  As  soon  as  the  curd  adheres  together  so  as  to  admit  of 
ft  a smffil  square  board,  with  a comer  of  the  cloth  under  it,  is  put  on  the  top 
’•fV*  a fin  lb  weicht  or  a lever  is  pressed  upon  it.  Several  iron  skewers  are  at 
ThfsaiS  toe  stuck  fo  to  con^JLwell  as  through  holes  in  the  side  of  the  vat 
from  which  they  are  occasionally  drawn  out  and  fixed  in  other  spots, 
drop  of  whey  is^ discharged.  The  weight  and  skewers  are  then  removed  and  he 

nf  the  cloth  are  either  held  up  byawoman  or  byawooden  hoop,  while  the 

cfXs  brotenlf  smffil  afpossiW  half-way  to  the  bottom  of  the  vat;  and  he 
saine  operation  of  pressing  and  skewering  is  repeated.  The  women  then  tak 
Tp  to  four  comers  of  the  cloth  while  the  vat  is  drawn  away  and  rinsed  in  warm 

agaffi  tonedffi  to  vlland  rinsed  as  before  in  warm  whey.  The  cloth  now 

rnade  use  of  is  finer  and  larger  than  the  former,  and  is  so  laid  that  on  one  side 
it  =;hall  be  level  with  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  on  the  other  wrap  over  the  whole 
f'o  rtf  thp  cheese  the  edges  being  put  within  the  vat,  thus  perfectly  enclosing 
the  Entire  mass  Tn  tWs  ^ the  cheese  is  higher  th^ 

tne  enure  ma  ^reserve  it  in  due  form,  recourse  is  had  to  a binder, 

IboutVree  inches  broad,  either  as  a hoop,  °r  as  a ‘=h®ese-fibet,  which  is  a st^^^ 
hrnad  coarse  sort  of  tape,  which  is  put  round  the  cheese,  on  the  outside  of  the 
1 .u  ’and  to  lower  edge  of  the  binder  pressed  down  within  to  vat,  so  low  as 
fw  to  uwer Tdge  on  be  level  with  the  surface.  The  cheese  is  then 

to  to  press,  and  a smooth  strong  board  being  placed  over  it,  the  press  is 
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gently  let  down  upon  it,  the  usual  power  of  which  is  about  I4  0ri5cwt.  In 
most  dairies,  however,  there  are  two  presses,  and  in  many  three  or  four  of  dif- 
ferent weights ; the  cheese  being  by  some  put  first  under  the  heaviest,  and  by 
others  under  the  lightest. 

“ As  soon  as  the  cheese  is  put  into  the  press,  it  is  immediately  well  skewered ; 
the  skewers  being  of  strong  wire,  18  or  20  inches  long,  sharp  at  the  points  and 
broad  at  the  other  end ; the  vat  and  binder  having  holes,  seldom  more  than  an 
inch  asunder,  to  receive  them.  As  the  press  always  stands  near  the  wail,  only 
one  side  of  the  cheese  can  be  skewered  at  the  same  time,  and  it  must  therefore 
be  turned  half-way  round,  whenever  that  is  necessary ; but  this  occasions  no  in- 
convenience,  as  the  skewers  must  be  frequently  shifted,  and  many  more  holes 
are  made  than  skewers  to  fill  them.  In  half  an  hour  from  the  time  the  cheese  is 
first  put  into  the  press,  it  is  taken  oi^t  again,  and  turned,  in  the  vat,  with  another 
clean  cloth,  after  which  it  is  returned  to  the  vat;  but  is  by  some  persons  pre- 
viously put  naked  into  warm  whey,  where  it  stands  an  hour  or  more  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hardening  its  coat.  At  6 o’clock  in  the  evening  the  cheese  is  again 
turned  in  the  vat  into  another  clean  cloth,  and  some  dairywomen  prick  its  upper 
surface  all  over  an  inch  or  two  deep,  with  a view  of  preventing  blisters.  At  6 
o’clock  on  the  following  morning  it  is  ^gain  turned  in  the  vat,  with  a clean  cloth 
as  before,  and  the  skewers  are  laid  aside ; it  is  also  turned  two  or  three  times 
more,  both  morning  and  evening,  at  the  last  of  which  finer  cloths  are  used  than 
those  at  first,  in  order  that  as  little  impression  as  possible  may  be  made  on  its 
coat. 

"After  the  cheese  has  remained  about  forty-eight  hours  under  the  press,  it  is 
taken  out,  a fine  cloth  being  merely  used  as  a lining  to  the  vat,  without  covering 
the  upper  part  of  the  cheese,  which  is  then  placed  nearly  mid-deep  in  a salting- 
tub,  Its  upper  surface  being  covered  all  over  with  salt.  It  stands  there  generally 
about  three  days,  is  turned  daily,  and  at  each  turning  well  salted,  the  cloth  being 
changed  twice  in  the  time.  It  is  then  taken  out  of  the  vat,  in  lieu  of  which  a 
wooden  girth  or  hoop  is  niade  use  of,  equal  in  breadth  to  the  thickness  nearly  of 
the  cheese,  and  in  this  it  is  placed  on  the  salting-bench,  where  it  stands  about 
eigm  days,  being  well  salted  all  over,  and  turned  each  day.  The  cheese  is  then 
ivashed  m lukewarm  water,  and  after  being  wiped,  is  placed  on  the  drying-bench, 
where  It  remains  about  seven  days ; it  is  then  again  washed  and  dried  as  before, 
and,  after  it  has  stood  about  two  hours,  it  is  smeared  all  over  with  about  two 
ounces  of  sweet  whey-butter,  and  then  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  cheese- 
room. 

" While  it  remains  there  it  is,  during  the  first  seven  days,  rubbed  every  day  all 
over,  and  generally  smeared  with  sweet  butter;  after  which  it  should  for  some 
time  be  turned  daily,  and  rubbed  three  times  a week  in  summer,  and  bvice  in 
winter.  ^ The  labour  is  performed  almost  universally  by  women,  and  that  in 
large  dairies,  where  the  cheeses  are  sometimes,  upon  an  average,  of  140  lbs.  each, 
and  the  whole  of  this  process  refers  to  cheeses  of  large  size  and  to  extensive 
dairy  operations.’’ 

1 12.  DOUBLE  GLOUCESTER  CHEESE.—Welsh  rare-bits,  or 
“Welsh  rabbits”  as  they  are  more  commonly  called  by  the  majority 
of  persons  who  are  not  very  particular  as  to  the  derivation  of 
terms,  were  perhaps  more  generally  in  request  a good  many  years 
back  than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  and  toasted  cheese  was 
more  commonly  eaten,  and  was  a more  general  dish  than  it  now  is ; 
and  the  various  qualities  of  different  cheeses  used  to  be  studied 
with  a view  to  their  toasting  properties. 

Double  Gloucester  was  for  a long  time  celebrated  for  this  purpose,  the  mild- 
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ness  of  its  flavour,  combined  with  its  great  richness  and  that  adhesive  naturd 
which  permits  it  to  be  cut  in  slices  without  crumbling,  causing  it  to  be  peculiarly 
suitable,  until  “ Single  Gloucester,”  or  " toasting  cheese,”  was  made,  being  of  a 
size  well  adapted  for  slices  for  toasting,  the  weight  of  a cheese  seldom  exceeding 
12  lbs.,  while  that  of  Double  Gloucester  is  generally  about  22  lbs.,  and  the  mode 
of  making  it  is  just  the  same  as  that  followed  in  making  Double  Gloucester. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  is  not  made  so  rich,  and  there  is  less  salt  put  in  it, 
while  it  is  pressed  only  four  days  instead  of  five.  Substantially  it  is  the  same  as 
Double  Gloucester,  the  method  of  making  which  has  been  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Hayward,  who  used  to  have  an  extensive  dairy  at  Frocester  Court: — "When 
the  curd  is  sufficiently  firm  for  breaking,  it  is  gently  and  slowly  cut  crosswise  to 
the  bottom  of  the  tub,  at  about  an  inch  apart,  with  a three-bladed  knife  of  fourteen 
inches  long.  When  it  has  stood  five  or  ten  minutes,  to  allow  it  to  sink  a little, 
and  the  whey  to  come  out  as  clear  as  possible,  some  of  the  whey  is  dipped  out  of 
it  with  a bowl,  and  the  curd  is  again  cut.  This  must  also  be  at  first  done  slowly, 
and  with  strokes  at  a considerable  distance  from  each  other;  for,  if  performed 
hurriedly,  a great  sediment  of  curd  will  be  found  in  the  whey-leads , it  should, 
however,  be  gradually  quickened,  and  the  strokes  taken  nearer  and  nearer  every 
time,  one  hand  with  skimming-dish  keeping  the  whole  in  motion  and  turning  up 
the  lumps  suspended  in  the  whey,  while  the  other  cuts  them  as  small  as  possible. 
This  process  may  occupy  a quarter  of  an  hour.  , .u  u 

" The  curd  is  now  allowed  to  settle  during  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  whey 
is  taken  from  it  and  poured  through  a very  fine  hair  sieve  placed  over  the  whey- 
leads;  the  dairymaid  then  cutting  the  curd  into  lumps,  from  \vhich  most  of  the 
remaining  whey  escapes.  The  curd  is  then  pressed  down  with  the  hand  into 
vats,  which  are  covered  with  large  cheese-cloths  of  fine  canvas  and  placed  in  the 
press  for  half  an  hour,  after  which  they  are  taken  out  and  the  curd  put  into  a mill 
of  Mr.  Hayward’s  construction,  which  tears  it  into  small  crumbs,  and  saves  the 
laborious  part  of  squeezing  and  rubbing  it  with  the  hands,  while  it  also  retains 
that  portion  of  the  oily  matter  which  would  be  otherwise  lost  to  the  cheese,  and 
thus  occasions  a great  improvement  in  the  making. 

" In  this  pulverised  state  it  is  customary  with  most  dairymaids  to  scald  the 
curd  with  hot  whey ; but  Mrs.  Hay\vard  considers  the  cheese  richer  when  not 
scalded,  for  this  washes  out  a part  of  the  fat;  she  therefore  merely  presses  it 
closely  together  with  the  hand  when  filling  the  vat.  The  whey  should,  however, 
be  completely  extracted,  and  the  curd  filled  into  the  vat  as  compactly  as  possible, 
being  rounded  up  in  the  middle,  but  only  just  so  much  as  that  it  can  be  pressed 
down  to  a level.  A cheese-cloth  is  then  spread  over  the  vat,  and  a little  hot 
water  is  thrown  over  the  cloth,  as  tending  to  harden  the  outsides  of  the  cheese 
and  prevent  it  from  cracking.  The  curd  is  now  turned  out  of  the  vat  into  the 
cloth,  and  the  inside  of  the  vat  being  washed  in  whey,  the  inverted  curd,  with 
the  cloth  around  it,  is  again  returned  to  it;  the  cloth  is  then  folded  oyer,  and 
the  vat  put  into  the  press,  where  it  remains  about  two  hours,  after  which  it  is 
taken  out  and  dry  cloths  applied,  which  should  be  repeated  in  the  course  of  the 
day  ; it  is  then  replaced  in  the  press  until  the  cheese  is  salted,  which  is  generally 
done  within  twenty-four  hours  after  it  is  made.  . , c 1 

"The  salting  is  performed  by  rubbing  the  entire  of  the  cheese  with  finely- 
powdered  salt,  for  if  the  curd  be  salted  before  being  put  into  the  vat,  its  particles 
do  not  intimately  unite,  and  although  it  may  become  a good  cheese,  it  is  loose 
and  crumbly,  and  never  becomes  a smooth,  close,  solid  mass  like  that  which  is 
salted  after  it  has  been  made ; but  this  is  never  done  until  the  skin  is  closed,  for 
if  there  be  any  crack  in  it  at  that  time  it  will  not  afterwards  close.  The  cheese 
is,  after  this,  returned  to  the  vat  and  put  under  the  press,  in  which  more  cheeses 
than  one  are  placed  together,  care  being  always  taken  to  put  the  newest  lowest 
in  the  press,  and  the  oldest  uppermost.  The  salting  is  repeated  three  times, 
the  cloths  being  removed  after  the  second  in  order  to  efface  their  marks,  and 
twenty -four  hours  are  allowed  to  intervene  between  each;  thus  the  cheese  la 
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within  five  days  taken  from  the  press  to  the  cheese-room;  though  m damp 
weather  it  should  remain  somewhat  longer.  There  it  is  turned  every  day  for  a 
month,  when  it  is  ready  for  cleaning,  which  is  done  by  scraping  with  a common 
knife  the  dairymaid  sitting  on  the  floor  and  taking  the  cheese  m her  lap  to 
perform  the  operation.  When  it  has  been  cleared  from  all  scurf,  it  is  rabbed  all 
over  with  a woollen  cloth  dipped  in  paint  made  of  Indian  red,  or  Spanish  brown, 
and  small  beer;  and  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  paint  will  permit,  the  edge  of 
the  cheese,  and  about  an  inch  on  each  side,  are  rubbed  hard  with  a cloth  u™ry 
week.  The  quantity  of  salt  is  generally  about  3J  lbs.  per  cwt.,  and  one  pound  of 
annatto  is  sufficient  for  half  a ton  of  cheese.” 

113.  STILTON  CHEESE. — Takes  its  name  from  the  place  where 
it  was  first  made,  near  Melton,  in  Leicestershire,  though  they  are 
now  commonly  made  in  several  other  counties  besides  Leicester,  as 
those  of  Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  and  Nottingham.  They  are  of 
small  size  and  richer  in  quality  than  most  cheeses,  having  more 
cream  put  into  them  than  most  others  have.  As  Stilton  cheeses 
are  often  given  as  presents,  a large  trade  is  done  in  them,  particu- 
larly at  Christmas  time,  or  rather  before. 

It  is  made  by  putting  the  night's  cream  to  the  milk  of  the  following  morning, 
or,  if  the  cheese  is  desired  to  be  very  rich,  a still  greater  proportion  of  crea^ 
The  rennet  is  then  added,  but  no  colouring  matter  is  used;  and  when  the  curd 
has  come,  unlike  the  method  pursued  in  making  most  other  cheesy,  it  is  taken 
out  without  being  broken  and  put  whole  into  a drainer,  where  it  is  squeezed 
din  hard  until  the  whey  is  entirely  pressed  out.  When  dry  Urn  put,  with  a 
clean  cloth,  into  a chessel,  and  placed  beneath  the  press,  the  outside  being  first 
well  salted.  When  sufficiently  firm  to  be  removed,  it  is  put  upon  a dry  toard 
and  tightly  bound  round  with  a cloth,  which  must  be  changed  daily,  in  order  to 
Loid  cracks,  in  the  skin,  until  it  is  found  to  have  a coat  formed,  when  there  is 

no  occasion  for  its  further  use,  and  nothing  more  need  be  done  to  the  cheese 

than  to  brush  it  occasionally,  and  frequently  turn  it  upside  down  upon  the  shelf 
or  stand  where  it  may  be  placed. 

1 14.  DUNLOP  CHEESE. — Has  acquired  a good  reputation  in  the 

market,  and  is  now  very  generally  made  in  the  counties  of  Lanark, 
Renfrew,  Ayr,  and  Galloway.  They  are  put  up  m moderate  sizes, 
varying  from  28  to  56  lbs.  The  process  of  making  has  been 

described  by  Mr.  Aiton. 

“ When  so  many  cows  are  kept  on  one  farm  as  that  a cheese  of  any  tolerable 
size  may  be  made  every  time  they  are  milked,  the  milk  is  passed,  immediately 
as  it  comes  from  them,  through  a sieve  into 

collected,  it  is  formed  into  a curd  by  the  mixture  of  t^  rennet.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  cows  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  yield  milk  sufficient  to  form  a cheese 
at  each  meal,  the  milk  of  another  meal  is  stored  about  six  or  eight  inches  dep 
hi  cSoleS:  and  placed  in  the  milk-house.  The  cream  is  then  skimmed  from  the 
milk  in  the  coolers,  and,  without  being  heated,  is  put  into  the  curd-vat  along 
with  the  milk  just  drawn  from  the  cows,  and  the  cold  milk,  from  which  the 
creL  has  been  taken,  is  heated,  so  as  to  raise  the  temperature  to  about  blo^- 
heat.  This,  indeed,  is  a matter  of  great  importance ; and  though  in  summer  go 
may  be  sufficient,  yet,  upon  the  average  of  winter  weather,  95  will  be  generally 
found  requisite.  If  coagulated  much  warmer,  the  curd  becomes  too  adhesive, 
much  of  the  butyraceous  matter  is  lost  in  the  whey,  and  the  cheese  will  be  found 
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dry,  tough,  and  tasteless;  but  if  too  cold,  the  curd,  which  is  then  soft,  does  not 
part  readily  wilh  the  serum,  and  the  cheese  is  so  wanting  in  firmness  that  it  is 
difficult  to  be  kept  together;  indeed,  even  when  the  utmost  pains  are  taken  to 
extract  the  whey,  and  give  solidity  to  the  cheese,  holes — which,  in  dairy 
language,  are  termed  ‘eyes,’  ‘whey-drops,’  and  ‘ springs ’ — frequently  break 
out,  and  always  render  them  either  rancid  or  insipid. 

“About  a tablespoonful  of  the  liquid  rennet  is  generally  thought  sufficient  for 
TOO  quarts  of  milk,  and  the  curd  is  usually  formed  by  it  within  twelve  or  fifteen 
minutes ; though  in  some  dairies — of  course  in  consequence  of  the  difference  in 
strength  in  the  rennet — it  does  not  come  for  from  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  an 
hour,  though  double  the  quantity  of  rennet  is  used.  The  curd  is  then  broken 
with  the  skimming-dish  or  with  the  hand,  and  the  whey  ought  to  be  taken  off  as 
speedily  as  possible,  though  without  pressing,  as  the  least  violence  has  been 
found  to  make  it  come  off  white,  and  thus  weaken  the  quality  of  the  cheese. 
(The  best  method  of  separating  the  whey  from  the  curd,  as  recommended  in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Highland  Society,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  lift  the  edge  of  the 
cheese-tub,  and  let  the  whey  run  off  slowly  from  it  into  a vessel  placed  under- 
neath. The  tub  is  then  let  down  to  stand  a little,  after  which  it  is  turned  one- 
fourth  round,  and  another  collection  emptied  off.  Thus,  by  turning  the  tub  a 
fourth  round  every  time,  it  is  found  to  part  from  the  curd  more  pure  and 
quickly.) 

“ When  quite  freed  from  the  whey,  and  the  curd  has  acquired  a little  consist- 
ence, it  is  then  cut  with  the  cheese-knife — gently  at  first,  and  more  minutely  as 
it  hardens;  after  which  it  is  put  into  the  drainer  (which  is  a square  vessel  with 
small  holes  in  the  bottom,  and  a cover  to  fit  inside),  on  which  the  lid  is  placed, 
with  a cloth  thrown  over  it,  and  a slight  pressure,  say  from  three  to  four  stones 
weight,  according  to  the  quantity  of  curd — being  laid  on,  it  is  allowed  to  stand  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  or  half-an-hour.  It  is  then  cut  into  pieces  of  two 
inches  square,  the  whey  is  again  discharged,  and  the  weight,  being  doubled,  is 
replaced.  This  process  of  cutting  is  smaller  every  half-hour,  and,  increasing 
the  weight  until  the  pressure  is  upwards  of  loo  lbs.,  is  continued  for  three  or 
four  hours  It  is  then  cut  very  small,  and  minutely  salted ; half-an-ounce  of 
salt,  or,  at  the  most,  thirteen  ounces  to  twenty-four  pounds  English',  being  suffi- 
cient. 

“ A clean  cheese-cloth,  rinsed  in  warm  water  and  wrung  out,  being  placed 
in  the  chessel,  the  curd  is  then  put  into  it,  and  a half-hundredweight  laid  on  it  for 
an  hour.  It  is  then  put  under  a press  of  two  hundredweight,  where  it  remains 
during  an  hour  and  a half ; after  which  it  is  taken  out,  and,  a fresh  cloth  being 
placed  in  the  chessel,  the  cheese  is  turned  upside  down,  and  laid,  with  increased 
weight,  under  the  press  during  the  whole  night.  Next  morning,  and  during  the 
three  or  four  days  which  it  must  remain  in  the  press,  it  is  daily  turned  re- 
peatedly, dry  cloths  being  each  time  used,  and  the  weight  is  gradually  increased 
until  the  pressure  amounts  to  at  least  a ton. 

“ When  ultimately  taken  from  the  press,  the  cheeses  are  generally  kept  during 
a week  or  ten  days  in  the  farmer's  kitchen,  where  they  are  turned  three  or  four  times 
every  day,  and  rubbed  with  a dry  cloth.  They  are  then  removed  to  the  store- 
room, which  should  be  in  a cool  exposure,  between  damp  and  dry,  without  the 
sun  being  allowed  to  shine  upon  them,  or  yet  a great  current  of  air  admitted— 
this  gradual  mode  of  ripening  being  found  essential  to  prevent  the  fermentation 
and  heaving  of  the  cheese,  as  well  as  the  cracking  of  the  rind ; but  attention  must 
be  paid  to  rub  them  with  a dry  cloth  and  turn  them  daily  for  a month  or  two, 
and  twice  every  week  afterwards. 

1 15.  CREAM  CHEESE  AND  SKIM-MILK  CHEESE. — These  two 
cheeses  are  the  exact  opposites  to  each  other  with  respect  to  the 
relative  component  parts  of  which  they  consist,  the  one  being  all 
cream,  and  the  other  all  skimmed  milk. 
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Cream  Cheeses  are  indeed  little  more  than  portions  of  thick,  sweet 
cream  which  have  been  dried  by  being  placed  in  a miniature  cheese- 
vat  of  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  depth,  with  small  holes  at  the 
bottom,  through  which  any  residue  of  milk  can  drain.  It  is  covered 
with  rushes,  or  the  stalks  of  Indian  corn,  so  placed  as  to  allow  of  the 
cheese  being  turned  without  handling  it,  and  it  is  never  pressed  at 
all,  except  very  gently  by  the  hand  between  cloths.  It  is  then 
placed  m a somewhat  warm  situation  to  ripen  and  sweat.  If  the 
frost  touches  it,  it  becomes  spoiled,  and  loses  its  taste  and  flavour. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  kept  too  hot  it  acquires  a rank  taste,  and 
extreme  heat  must,  on  this  account,  be  guarded  against. 

Skim-milk  Cheese,  as  its  name  implies,  is  made  from  milk  from 
which  all  the  cream  has  been  removed.  There  are  various  qualities 
of  skim-milk  cheese,  the  worst  being  very  indigestible ; and  this 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  time  the  milk  has  been  allowed  to  stand. 
If  it  has  stood  so  long  as  to  be  deprived  altogether  of  the  butyraceous 
matter,  it  is  very  poor  stuff. 

It  used  to  be  made  in  very  largo  quantities  in  Suffolk  (being  known  by  the 
name  of  " Suffolk  bang  ”),  where  at  one  lime  it  had  such  an  unenviable  reputation 
that  it  was  asserted  it  used  to  be  chopped  up  with  a hatchet  instead  of  being 
cut  with  a knife ; or,  if  a man  wanted  a bit  of  stick  to  fasten  up  a gate  with,  and 
could  not  find  a piece  of  wood  handy,  he  would  cut  a wedge  off  his  luncheon 
cheese  for  the  purpose  and  make  use  of  it.  In  old  times,  when  the  farm 
labourers  lived  partially  or  wholly  in  the  house  with  the  farmer,  the  quality  of 
the  cheese  used  often  to  become  a bone  of  contention,  being  at  times  too  hard  to 
bite ; so  that  it  used  humorously  to  be  said  the  labourers  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  having  to  “bolt"  their  cheese  in  blocks,  by  a long  course  of  practice 
had  acquired  square  throats. 

To  make  skim-milk  cheese  of  fair  quality,  the  milk,  if  possible, 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become  sour,  and  as  soon  as  it  has  been 
skimmed  it  should  not  be  made  warmer  than  animal  heat,  or  about 
90°,  for  if  put  together  too  hot  it  will  turn  out  very  tough ; and  as 
the  curd  coagulates  much  quicker  than  that  of  whole  milk  from 
which  the  cream  has  not  been  removed,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
causing  it  to  have  the  same  degree  of  heat.  This  is  the  principal 
item  in  the  difference  of  management,  except  that  it  is  more  difficult 
to  break  the  curd,  and  the  cheese  wants  less  pressing.  It  will  be 
also  much  sooner  ready  for  use  than  the  whole-milk  cheese,  not 
requiring  to  stand  so  long. 

116.  COLOURING  CHEESE.— Cheese  is  commonly  coloured  with 
•Spanish  annatto,  which  is  generally  used  by  rubbing  a piece  of  it  in 
a bowl  with  some  warm  milk,  tvhich  is  afterwards  allowed  to  stand 
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Car  a short  time  in  order  to  draw  off  the  sediment.  A piece  of 
annatto  weighing  rather  more  than  a quarter  of  an  ounce  is  sufficient 
to  colour  a cheese  of  the  weight  of  6o  lbs.  Marigolds  boiled  in 
milk  are  used  by  some  persons  to  colour  cheese,  and  this  is  a 
favourite  method  with  many ; while  others  employ  carrots,  also 
boiled  in  milk,  and  strained,  which  imparts  a rich-looking  colour  to 
the  cheese,  but  gives  it  rather  a definite  taste,  on  which  account 
their  use  is  often  avoided. 

1 17.  RENNET. — Rennet  is  prepared  by  different  methods  in  dif- 
ferent districts.  In  some  districts  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of 
a calf  are  preserved  with  salt,  and  used,  but  this  method  is  somewhat 
repugnant  to  many.  In  some  of  the  midland  counties  the  cleaned 
stomach  of  a calf  is  salted,  pickled  and  dried,  and  when  at  least  a 
year  old  it  is  well  soaked  in  salt  and  water,  half-a-pint  of  which  is 
enough  for  fifty  gallons  of  milk.  In  Cheshire,  the  skins  are  cleaned 
out  and  packed  in  salt  till  the  following  year.  A month  or  so  before 
they  are  wanted,  three  or  four  inches  are  steeped  during  the  night 
in  half-a-pint  of  salt  and  lukewarm  water,  for  use  in  the  morning, 
and  put  with  fifty  or  si.xty  gallons  of  milk.  Cheese  can  be  made 
from  the  curd  formed  by  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  when  it  turns 
sour,  but  this  is  not  so  effective,  and  causes  it  to  be  hard  and  of 
indifferent  flavour,  and  does  not  nearly  answer  so  well  as  the  gastric 
juice  that  is  found  in  the  “ maws  ” or  stomachs  of  calves  that  have 
been  fed  entirely  on  milk.  The  more  usual  method  is  to  use  the 
skins  of  the  stomach-bag  alone,  which  are  rolled  up  with  salt,  and 
hung  up  in  a warm  place  to  dry,  after  which  they  are  put  aside  for 
a long  time  before  they  are  used.  If  the  skin  be  good,  a small  piece 
not  larger  than  a nut,  soaked  for  twelve  hours  in  a cupful  of  water, 
is  enough  for  twenty  gallons  of  milk.  The  quality  of  the  cheese 
depends  very  much  upon  the  proper  application  of  the  rennet.  If 
the  maws  or  “ veils  ” are  too  new  (twelve  months  being  considered 
the  earliest  date  at  which  they  are  fit  for  use,  after  first  being 
selected  for  use)  they  cause  the  cheese  to  heave,  or  swell,  whicli 
makes  it  full  of  “ eyes  ” or  holes.  If  too  much,  again,  is  used,  or  if 
it  be  unusually  strong,  it  will  also  cause  the  cheese  to  heave  by  in- 
ducing fermentation.  The  veils  of  pigs  and  lambs  have  been  found 
amongst  those  sent  from  Ireland,  but  these  do  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose so  well,  the  Irish  calves’  veils  being  considered  tbe  best  by 
many  for  this  purpose.  The  somewhat  nauseous  idea  which  attaches 
itself  to 

This  necessary  operation — i.e,,  the  application  of  nnnet — has  been  disguised 
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by  the  addition  of  spices  3.nd  sweet  herbs.  Here  is  an  old  receipt  from  the 
West  of  England : — ^ r l 

" When  the  rennet«bag  is  fit  for  the  purpose,  let  two  quarts  of  soft  water  be 
mixed  with  salt,  wherein  should  be  put  almost  every  sort  of  spice  and  aromatic 
herb  that  can  be  procured,  and  it  must  boil  gently  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to  three 
pints ; it  should  then  be  strained  clear  from  the  spices  and  poured  in  a tepid 
state  upon  the  mass,  and  a lemon  may  be  sliced  into  it,  when  it  may  remain  a 
day  or  two,  after  which  it  should  be  strained  again  and  put  in  a bottle,  where,  if 
well  corked,  it  will  keep  good  for  twelve  months  or  more,  and  give  the  cheese  a 
pleasing  flavour.” 

In  Marshall's  ” Southern  Counties,"  the  method  recommended  is  as  follows: — 

” Take  the  maw  of  a newly-killed  calf  and  clean  it  of  its  contents : salt  the  bag, 
and  put  it  into  an  earthen  jar  for  three  or  four  days,  till  it  form  a pickle ; ( 
then  take  it  from  the  jar  and  hang  it  up  to  dry,  after  which  it  is  to  be  replaced  in 
the  jar,  the  covering  of  which  should  be  pierced  with  a few  small  holes  to  admit 
the  air,  and  let  it  remain  there  for  about  twelve  months. 

” When  wanted  for  use,  a handful  each  of  the  leaves  of  sweet-briar,  dog-rose, 
and  bramble,  with  three  or  four  handfuls  of  salt,  are  to  be  boiled  together  in  a 
gallon  of  water  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  liquor  is  to  be  strained  off  and 
allowed  to  cool.  The  maw  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  liquid,  together  with  a 
lemon  stuck  round  with  cloves,  and  the  longer  it  remains  in  it  the  stronger  and 
the  better  will  be  the  rennet : half-a-pint,  or  less,  of  the  liquor  is  sufficient  to 
turn  fifty  gallons  of  milk.”  _ . 

The  method  of  preparing  rennet  in  Cheshire,  described  by  Holland,  is  thus : — 
“When  the  maw  comes  from  the  butcher,  it  is  always  found  to  contain  a chyley, 
or  curd-like  matter,  which  is  frequently  salted  for  present  use,  but  when  this 
chyley  matter  is  taken  out,  and  the  skin  cleared  from  slime  and  every  apparent 
impurity  by  wiping,  or  a gentle  washing,  the  skin  is  then  filled  nearly  full  of  salt, 
and,  placing  a layer  of  salt  upon  the  bottom  of  a mug,  the  skin  is  placed  flat  upon 
it.  The  mug  is  large  enough  to  hold  three  skins  in  a course,  each  of  which 
should  be  covered  with  salt;  and  when  a suflScient  number  of  skins  are  thus 
placed  in  the  mug,  it  should  be  filled  up  with  salt  and  put,  with  a dish  or  slate 
over  it,  into  a cool  place  till  the  approach  of  the  cheese-making  season  in  the 
following  year.  The  skins  are  then  all  taken  out,  laid  for  the  brine  to  drain  from 
them ; and,  being  spread  upon  a table,  they  are  powdered  on  each  side  with  fine 
salt,  and  are  rolled  smooth  with  a paste  roller,  which  presses  in  the  salt.  After 
that,  a thin  splint  of  wood  is  stuck  across  each  of  them  to  keep  them  extended 
while  they  are  hung  up  to  dry. 

” In  making  the  rennet,  a part  of  the  dried  maw  skin  is,  in  the  evening  previous 
to  its  being  used,  put  into  half-a-pint  of  lukewarm  water,  to  which  is  added  as 
much  salt  as  will  lie  on  a shilling.  In  the  morning  this  infusion  {the  skin  being 
first  taken  out)  is  put  into  the  tub  of  milk;  but  so  great  is  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  these  skins,  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  quantity  will  be 
necessary  for  the  intended  purpose.  A piece  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  cut  from 
the  bottom  of  a good  skin,  will  commonly  be  sufficient  for  a cheese  of  6o  lbs. 
weight,  though  ten  square  inches  of  skin  are  often  found  too  little.  It  is  custom- 
ary, however,  to  cut  two  pieces  from  each  skin,  one  from  the  lower,  the  other 
from  the  upper  part ; but  the  bottom  end  is  the  strongest. 

" An  improved  mode  is : — To  take  all  the  maw-skins  provided  for  the  whole 
season,  pickled  and  dried  as  before  ; put  them  into  an  open  vessel,  and  for  each 
skin  pour  in  three  pints  of  spring  water ; let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours,  then  take 
out  the  skins  and  put  them  into  other  vessels ; add  for  each  one  pint  of  spring 
water,  and  let  them  stand  twenty-four  hours  as  before.  On  taking  the  skins  out  the 
second  time,  gently  stroke  them  down  with  the  hand  into  the  infusion:  they  are 
then  done  with.  Mix  these  two  infusions  together,  pass  the  liquor  through  a fine 
linen  sieve,  and  add  to  the  v'hole  a quantity  of  salt,  rather  more  than  is  sufficient 
fo  saturate  the  water ; that  is,  until  a portion  of  salt  remains  undissolved  at  the 
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bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  next  day,  and  also  the  summer  through,  the  scum,  as 
it  rises,  is  to  be  cleared  off,  and  fresh  salt  should  be  added.  Somewhat  less 
than  half-a-pint  of  this  preparation  will  generally  be  sufficient  for  6o  lbs.  of 
cheese ; but,  when  for  use,  the  whole  should  be  well  stirred  up. ' 

There  are  occasionally  (though,  fortunately,  it  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence), in  the  course  of  some  preparations  of  our  daily  food,  details 
which  necessarily  must  be  attended  to,  but  which  wear  a somewhat 
repugnant  aspect.  The  modern  fine  lady  who  perhaps  enjoys  a 
roast  fowl  for  her  dinner,  would  not  relish  her  meal  so  much  if  she 
had  to  “ draw  ” the  bird  before  it  was  cooked  ; and  these  expedients 
of  adding  spices  and  sweet  herbs  to  rennet,  by  which  our  kindly 
great-grandmothers  invested  a somewhat  unsavoury  piece  of  business 
with  sweeter  surroundings,  we  ought  to  be  grateful  for;  but  the 
result  of  these  applications  is  quite  unimportant  as  far  as  the  making 
of  cheese  is  concerned. 

n8.  SALTING. — Some  apply  salt  to  cheese  in  twelve  hours,  but 
this  is  considered  too  soon,  and  it  is  thought  best  to  do  so  after  the 
cheese  has  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the  press,  when  it  is  ready  for 
receiving  it,  for  as  a general  rule  the  salt  should  not  be  applied 
until  the  skin  of  the  cheese  is  firm  and  free  from  openings,  as 
these  never  close  so  completely  after  salting,  whatever  amount  of 
pressure  may  be  applied. 

The  salting  is  done  by  the  hand,  the  salt  being  rubbed  over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  cheese  for  as  long  as  it  will  absorb  it,  after 
which  it  is  wrapped  up  again  in  a dry  cloth  and  put  under  the  press. 
Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  it  is  salted  again  as  before,  this  time 
being  put  into  the  vat  without  a cloth  and  pressed,  in  order  to 
produce  a smooth  and  even  surface. 

A final  rubbing  of  salt  is  given  once  again  after  the  same  interval, 
and  the  cheese  being  pressed  as  before  is  ready  for  removal  to  the 
drying-room. 

iig.  DRYING,  STORING,  &c.— It  is  important  to  have  a special 
dry-room,  or  loft,  set  aside  for  cheese,  into  which  the  cheeses  as  they 
are  removed  from  the  press  should  be  taken,  and  laid  either  upon 
shelves,  racks,  or  on  the  floor,  where  they  are  easily  accessible,  so 
as  to  be  well  wiped  with  dry  cloths  and  turned  every  twelve  hours 
for  three  days.  After  the  first  three  days  they  need  only  to  be 
wiped  and  turned  every  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  a month  after 
leaving  the  press  they  are  ready  for  being  scraped.  When  cheese 
is  intended  for  the  London  market  it  is  generally  painted  at  this 
time,  the  paint  used  being  Indian  red  or  Spanish  brown,  or  a 
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mixture  of  both  with  table  beer,  which  is  rubbed  on  with  a woollen 
cloth. 

120.  MITES  AND  FLIES. — When  the  cheeses  are  being  turned  in 
the  drying-room,  they  should  be  closely  e.xamined  while  being 
regularly  turned,  and  cleared  from  mites.  In  warm  weather  the  flies 
are  apt  to  attack  cracks  or  soft  parts  of  the  cheeses,  and  when  this 
takes  place  the  best  plan  is  to  scoop  out  very  thoroughly  the  affected 
part  so  as  to  leave  nothing  suspicious  behind,  and  fill  it  up  again 
with  the  soft  part  of  another  cheese  kept  for  the  purpose,  and  cover 
carefully  with  cloths.  Attention  to  these  details  will  raise  the 
standard  and  character  of  the  produce. 

121.  MOULDY  CHEESE. — Skimmed  milk  often  becomes  blue 
moulded,  which  is  generally  much  relished  and  considered  a great 
improvement  to  the  taste.  This  is  occasioned  sometimes  by  cracks 
in  the  cheese,  where  the  mould-plant  vegetates  and  spreads  through 
the  whole  mass. 

Mouldiness  is  sometimes  artificially  produced  by  pouring  port 
wine  into  holes  bored  in  the  cheese,  and  by  e.xposing  it  to  a damp, 
close  atmosphere.  Again,  if  by  accident  a little  sour  milk  has  been 
used  in  making  the  cheese,  mouldiness  invariably  ensues.  When 
the  best  quality  of  cheese  has  become  mouldy,  it  is  considered  by 
many  a great  delicacy ; it  is  highly  stomachic,  and  a corrective  after 
fruit  has  been  eaten. 

122.  IMPORTATION  OP  FOREIGN  CHEESE.— A good  deal  of 
cheese  is  sent  to  us  from  Holland,  large  quantities  of  the  familiar 
Dutch  cheese  being  especially  sold  in  London,  while  Switzerland 
sends  certain  fancy  kinds,  as  well  as  France,  the  latter  importations 
consisting  mostly  of  soft  kinds,  which  are  looked  upon  as  delicacies, 
and  consumed  to  a large  extent  in  the  best  London  dining-houses 
and  hotels ; but  the  great  bulk  of  foreign  cheese  comes  to  us  from 
America,  and  is  very  various  in  quaUty,  it  being  manufactured  in  the 
States  upon  a large  routine  system,  in  a similar  manner  to  that 
described  as  done  with  butter,  which  we  regret  our  space  will  not 
allow  us  to  give  a description  of,  but  of  which  a tolerable  estimate 
may  be  gathered  from  that  we  have  already  referred  to. 

123.  COST  OP  PRODUCTION  AND  PROFITS.— An  account  of 
the  cost  of  production  and  profits  upon  cheese-making  must  neces- 
sarily be  only  approximate,  as,  with  care  and  attention  to  details  in 
feeding  and  management,  the  profit  in  one  case  will  be  double  that 
in  another.  We  give,  however,  what  has  been  considered  the 
money  profit  of  a cow  in  Gloucestershire,  upon  which  calculations 
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used  to  be  based  in  large  cheese-making  dairy  farms,  prices  being 
fixed  upon  a low  scale,  and  the  money  value  of  the  cow  at  £i6:— 


Cost. 

Grass  and  hay  

Attendance,  milking,  and  cheese-making 

Deteriorated  annual  value  (cow  kept  five  years).. 

Insurance,  4rf.  per  £ on  £16 

Interest  on  capital,  £i&  (5  per  cent.)  


Produce. 

500  gallons  of  milk,  made  into  cheese  at  6d.  per  lb. 

20  lbs.  cream-butter,  at  iid.  

30  lbs.  whey-butter,  at  grf 

Whey  for  feeding  pigs,  say 

Calf  sold  at  a week  old  


Total  produce 
Deduct 

Net  Profit  ... 


£ 

s. 

d. 

• 9 

0 

0 

. I 

10 

0 

. 1 

4 

0 

. 0 

5 

4 

. 0 

ib 

0 

£12 

15 

4 

12 

10 

0 

0 

18 

4 

I 

2 

6 

I 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

16 

5 

10 

12 

15 

4 

£3 

10 

6 

We  give  these  figures  merely  as  an  approximate  method  ot 
reckoning,  and  as  it  takes  a gallon  of  milk  to  make  a pound  ot 
cheese,  and  milk  at  the  lowest  will  fetch  U.  per  gallon,  it  would  not 
be  worth  while  to  make  it  into  cheese  and  sell  it  for  6d. ! But  as,  on 
account  of  difficulties  connected  with  situation  or  otherwise,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  make  the  produce  of  a dairy  into  cheese,  the  items 
of  expenditure  and  profit  will  very  much  depend  upon  the  skilful 
management  of  the  person  interested.  As  we  have  shown  before, 
cheese-making  is  the  least  profitable  of  all  the  systems  of  dairy, 
farming. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


BREEDING. 

Improvement  of  Breeds — Calves — Birth  of  the  Calf — Hard  Udder — Recipe  for 
Sore  Teats — Artificially  Feeding  the  Calf — Hay  Tea  and  Linseed  Jelly — Skim- 
med Milk  as  Food  for  Calves — Importance  of  Regular  and  ample  Feeding  to 
Young  Stock — Shed  for  Calves — One  Cow  will  Suckle  Five  Calves — Method  of 
Rearing  Calves  in  Ireland — Weaning  the  Calf — A Good  and  Cheap  Food — 
Castrating. 

124.  IMPROVEMENT  OP  BREEDS. — A judicious  breeder  has  it 
in  his  own  power  very  much  to  develop  those  points  in  his  stock 
that  he  wishes  to  see  them  possessed  of,  if  he  takes  the  necessai-y 
pains  to  do  so ; and  he  must,  of  course,  in  the  first  place,  make  up 
his  mind  as  to  the  points  he  intends  to  aim  at  in  the  breeding,  to 
suit  the  ultimate  purpose  he  has  in  view. 

If  he  wishes  only  to  rear  cows  for  dairy  purposes,  he  must  sell  off  the  bull 
calves  dropped  by  those  breeds  of  cows  which  make  the  best  milkers,  supposing 
they  have  been  crossed  by  a bull  of  a similar  breed,  such  as  the  Ayrshire  and 
Alderney,  whose  characteristics  we  have  before  described,  as  they  will  not  grow 
up  into  favourable  stock  for  the  grazier,  or  butcher,  or  answer  his  own  purpose 
to  fatten  ultimately. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  improvement  of  stock  is  aimed  at,  the  object  first  to 
be  considered  is  to  obtain  animals  which  will  yield  the  largest  return  in  the 
shortest  time  from  the  consumption  of  the  food  they  have  given  to  them,  and 
experience  proves  that  in  cattle-breeding  the  qualities  of  the  calf  are  mostly 
influenced  by  the  male  parent,  and  thus  a uniform  quality  of  stock  is  to  be 
obtained. 

If  flesh-forming  animals  are  wanted,  there  is  nothing  to  excel  the  shorthorn, 
but  high-pedigreed  shorthorn  cows  are  not  good  milkers,  and  they  are  not 
usually  desirable  for  breeding  in  the  general  way,  except  by  those  who  make 
breeding  a business, and  want  a fine  race;  a less  refined-bred  cow  being  better 
for  ordinary  purposes.  Crossed  by  a shorthorn  bull  of  the  best  breed,  some 
good  calves  are  thus  to  be  procured,  and  in  choosing  the  cows,  in  the  first  place, 
animals  of  large  frame  and  vigorous  constitution  should  always  be  selected. 

125.  CALVES.— If  the  calf  is  not  intended  to  remain  with  its 
mother,  as  soon  as  it  is  dropped  it  should  be  removed  to  the  calf- 
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house,  and  placed  in  a well-littered  crib,  and  immediately  rubbed 
all  over  with  straw  wisps  to  remove  the  mucus  with  which  it  is 
covered.  The  dam  always  performs  this  office  herself  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  in  a state  of  nature,  and  it  is  best,  we  consider,  to 
leave  the  calf  a short  time  with  its  mother,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
describe  ; bnt  the  plan  we  are  now  referring  to  is  carried  out  in 
those  cases  where  several  calves  are  to  be  reared  simultaneously 
on  the  milk  of  one  cow,  for  this  reason — when  the  calf  is  removed 
at  birth,  without  allowing  the  dam  to  see  it  or  lick  it,  she  frets  less 
than  when  it  is  allowed  to  remain  with  her  for  a short  time  and 
then  removed ; and  she  gives  her  milk  more  freely  when  milked  by 
the  hand  from  the  first. 

At  first  it  is  necessary  to  feed  the  calf  with  its  own  dam’s  milk, 
which  nature  endows  at  the  time  with  a peculiar  quality  that  acts  as 
a purge  to  the  calf,  and  clears  its  bowels  of  the  meconium  they  are 
charged  with  at  birth  ; but  this  first  milk,  or  “ beestings  ” as  it  is 
commonly  called,  must  on  no  account  be  given  to  older  calves,  to 
which  it  would  be  hurtful. 

We  will,  however,  describe  from  the  beginning  what  we  consider 
a better  method  of  rearing  calves  economically  and  yet  effectually. 

126.  BIRTH  OF  THE  CALF.— When  the  cow’s  term  of  gestation 
is  nearly  complete,  she  should  be  kept  in  a quiet  place  near  the 
house,  and  it  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  her  in  calving  if  her 
bowels  are  opened  by  a dose  of  medicine,  which  will  cause  her  to 
have  an  easier  time. 

As  her  time  of  parturition  draws  near,  it  will  be  evidenced  by 
symptoms  of  uneasiness  and  moaning,  accompanied  by  a dropping 
of  the  belly,  the  springing  of  her  udder,  and  a discharge  from  the 
bearing.  In  the  event  of  severe  weather  she  should  be  housed,  and 
a good  bed  made  for  her.  Cold  water  should  be  kept  out  of  her 
reach,  and,  in  ordinary  cases,  Youatt  recommends  that  a pint  of 
sound  warmed  ale  be  given  to  her  in  an  equal  quantity  of  gruel; 
and  warm  gruel  should  be  frequently  administered,  or,  at  all  events, 
placed  within  the  animal’s  reach ; and  in  ordinary  cases,  where 
there  is  only  some  little  delay,  and  nothing  serions  apprehended 
from  a wrong  position  of  the  foetus,  to  the  first  pint  of  ale  should  be 
added  a quarter-of-an-ounce  of  the  ergot  of  rye  (spurred  rye),  finely 
powdered,  and  the  same  quantity  of  ergot  with  half-a-pint  of  ale 
should  be  repeated  every  hour  until  the  pains  are  reproduced  in 
their  former  and  natural  strength,  or  the  labour  terminated. 

After  calving,  a warm  mash  should  be  put  before  her,  and  warm 
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water,  or  water  from  which  the  chill  has  been  taken  off,  two  or 
three  hours  after  which  it  will  be  advisable  to  administer  an  aperient 
draught,  consisting  of  a pound  of  Epsom  salts  and  two  drachms  of 
powdered  ginger.  If  the  placenta,  or  after-birth,  is  not  soon  dis- 
charged from  the  body,  the  aperient  draught  should  be  given 
together  with  the  ergot  of  rye  and  ale. 

Cows  eat  the  after-birth,  or  “ cleansing,”  which,  it  is  supposed,  is 
designed  by  nature  to  act  as  a medicine  ; but  it  is  very  often  taken 
away  and  put  aside,  as  being  too  disgusting  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
main. 

In  cases  of  difficulty,  unless  a very  experienced  man  is  on  the 
farm,  it  will  be  safest  to  send  for  a veterinary  surgeon;  but  all 
going  on  well,  the  cow  should  be  left  quietly  with  her  calf,  the 
licking  and  cleaning  of  which  will  amuse  her. 

Whatever  is  done  with  the  calf  ultimately,  it  should  at  least  be  left  with  the 
cow  for  three  or  four  days.  As  Youatt  justly  says : ‘‘  It  is  a cruel  thing  to  sepa^te 
the  mother  from  the  young  so  soon ; the  cow  will  pine,  and  will  be  deprived  of 
that  medicine  which  nature  designed  for  her,  in  that  moisture  which  hangs  about 
the  calf,  and  even  in  the  placenta  itself,  and  the  calf  will  lose  that  genUe  fncUon 
and  motion  which  helps  to  give  it  the  immediate  use  of  all  its  limbs.  The 
calf  also  derives  a benefit  from  the  first  milk  of  the  cow,  which  possesses  an 
aperient  quality. 

127.  HARD  UDDER ; RECIPE  FOR  SORE  TEATS.—  In  the  case 
of  young  cows  the  udder  is  often  hard,  and  the  calf  should  then  be 
allowed  to  suck  for  a fortnight,  and  if  the  first  calf,  left  to  suck  until 
old  enough  to  wean.  After  a short  interval  the  cow  should  be 
milked  by  hand  first,  so  that  the  calf  gets  the  last  milk,  which  is  the 
richest,  and  the  udder  is  softened  in  the  attempts  made  by  the  calf 
to  obtain  it. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  teats  of  the  cow  become  sore,  and 
she  manifests  a disinclination  for  the  calf  to  suck  her,  in  which  case 
they  should  be  fomented  three  or  four  times  a-day  with  warm  water, 
after  which  she  should  be  very  carefully  and  gently  milked.  The 
teats  should  then  be  dressed  with  an  ointment,  which  can  be  readily 
made,  composed  of  an  ounce  of  yellow  wax,  and  three  of  lard, 
melted  together.  When  these  begin  to  get  cool,  well  rub  in  a 
quarter-of-an-ounce  of  sugar  of  lead,  and  a drachm  of  alum  finely 
powdered.  Should  the  cow  not  readily  commence  to  lick  off  tho 
slimy  matter  with  which  the  calf  when  first  born  is  covered,  if  a 
hat.dful  of  common  salt  is  sprinkled  over  it  she  will  generally  per- 
form this  duty  at  once.  Some  farmers  make  a practice  of  giving  the 
calf  lukewarm  gruel  instead  of  the  “beestings,”  or  first  milk  of  the 
cow,  which  is  a wrong  practice,  as  the  calf  loses  the  benefit  of  the 
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aperient  quality  we  have  before  alluded  to,  which  assists  in  remov- 
ing the  glutinous  fasces  which  have  accumulated  in  its  intestines. 

Youatt  recommends  that  when  the  calf  has  been  cleaned  and  has  begun  to 
suck,  the  navel-string  should  be  examined,  and  if  it  continues  to  bleed  a ligature 
should  be  passed  round  it  closer,  but,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  not  quite  close  to  the 
belly.  Possibly  the  spot  at  which  the  division  of  the  cord  took  place  may  be 
more  than  usually  sore  ; a pledget  of  tow,  well  wetted  with  Friar’s  balsam,  should 
then  be  placed  over  it,  confined  with  a bandage,  and  changed  every  morning  and 
night,  but  the  caustic  applications  which  are  so  frequently  resorted  to  should  be 
avoided. 

128.  ARTIFICIALLY  FEEDING  THE  CALF ; HAT  TEA  AND 
LINSEED  JELLY.— A principal  object  of  the  present  work  being  to 
show  how  these  farm  operations  can  be  economically  conducted,  so 
as  to  create  a larger  margin  of  profit,  we  will  mention  that  calves 
can  be  reared  with  but  little  expense  as  store-calves,  if  the  necessary 
tronble  is  taken  with  them.  It  is  sound  policy  to  allow  them  to 
remain  with  the  cow  for  a week,  so  as  to  give  them  a fair  start,  as  it 
were,  and  during  this  first  week  with  its  dam,  four  quarts  of  milk 
per  day,  at  two  meals,  is  sufficient.  After  this  it  can  feed  very  weli 
upon  skimmed  milk,  so  that  the  farmer  can  get  his  usual  quantity 
of  butter  and  rear  his  calf  into  the  bargain.  Many  substitutes  for 
milk  have  been  given,  with  more  or  less  success ; hay  tea  and  linseed 
jelly  being  the  most  resorted  to.  Linseed  jelly  is  made  by  putting 
one  quart  of  seed  to  six  of  water,  and  allowing  it  to  boil  for  ten 
minutes.  Hay  tea  is  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  fine  sweet 
hay,  and  enclosing  the  vessel — generally  a large  earthen  pan  with 
a lid — and  in  a couple  of  hours  a strong  liquid  is  produced.  It 
should  be  given  of  the  warmth  of  the  natural  milk  of  the  cow,  and, 
if  given  without,  linseed  should  be  mixed  with  three-parts  of  skimmed 
milk,  and  be  afterwards  reduced  to  one-fourth. 

129.  SKIMMED  MILK  AS  FOOD  FOR  CALVES.— No  better  way, 
however,  can  be  found  of  disposing  of  the  skimmed  milk  than  feed- 
ing calves  with  it.  It  wants  a careful  man  to  feed  them,  the  milk 
not  being  allowed  to  get  the  least  sour,  or  the  calf  will  scour,  and 
be  thrown  back  very  much  in  its  progress.  It  should  be  boiled,  and 
given  the  natural  heat  of  the  milk  as  it  comes  from  the  cow,  and  either 
thickened  with  linseed  or  oatmeal.  The  calf  can  easily  be  taught  to 
drink  from  the  pail.  At  first  it  will  not  know  what  to  make  of  it,  but  it 
the  man  wets  his  fingers  with  the  milk  and  places  them  to  the  calf’s 
mouth  inside  the  pail,  the  little  animal  will  soon  get  an  inkling  of 
the  business  in  hand. 

As  with  the  cow,  regularity  of  feeding  is  imperatively  demanded  if  the  calves 
vie  expected  to  thrive,  and  they  should  be  fed  at  least  three  times  a-day,  If 
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Seldom  fed,  the  calves  will  drink  fast  and  become  “ paunchy"  when  their  food  is 
given  only  at  morning  and  evening,  which  it  is  the  practice  of  some  farmers  to 
do,  allowing  them  upon  these  occasions  to  thoroughly  satiate  their  appetites, 
which  fills  the  stomach  and  impedes  digestion,  which  is  obviated  by  more 
frequent  feeding.  After  the  fourth  week  the  calf  will  begin  to  eaf  a little  sweet 
green  hay,  and,  a couple  of  weeks  later  on,  sliced  roots,  meal,  or  finely- 
crushed  cake.  Nothing,  however,  will  beat  the  skimmed  milk,  thickened  with 
meal  or  linseed.  Some  very  successful  calf  rearers  use  a mixture  of  linseed 
and  ground  wheat  to  thicken  with,  in  the  proportion  of  two  bushels  of  linseed 
to  one  of  wheat. 

130.  IMPORTANCE  OP  REGULAR  AND  AMPLE  FEEDING  TO 
YOUNG  STOCK. — There  is  one  very  important  point  which  should 
always  be  steadily  kept  in  mind  by  those  who  aim  at  rearing  stock 
successfully,  and  that  is,  from  the  very  first  birth  of  the  animals  to 
push  them  steadily  forward  to  condition  by  careful,  regular,  and 
sufficient  feeding — not  extravagant  feeding,  but  a sufficiently  liberal 
amount  of  food  should  be  given  to  all  young  stock  to  ensure  their 
steady  progress.  Any  check  given  to  this  progress  may  retard  it 
for  months  afterwards.  Those  who  have  half-starved  their  animals 
for  a length  of  time  cannot  profitably  atone  for  their  neglect  or  bad 
management  by  sudden  and  lavish  attempts  to  push  them  on  to 
fatness.  If  the  proper  treatment  and  feeding  of  animals  is  neglected 
it  is  sure  to  result  in  loss  and  disappointment  to  the  owner,  and  the 
only  way  to  make  them  pay  is  to  see  their  growth  and  improvement 
continued  without  cessation  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  exist- 
ence, till  they  are  either  killed  or  sold  in  the  market.  Expensive 
food  in  large  quantities  has  often  had  to  be  given  to  neglected 
animals,  which,  although  they  ate  it  greedily,  like  Pharaoh’s  lean 
kine,  for  a long  period  seemed  to  do  them  little  good,  its  cost  being 
also  very  considerable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  if  the  method  of  rearing  calves  to  the  best  advantage  is 
followed,  i.e.,  feeding  them  upon  skimmed  milk,  there  will  be  lost  to  the  pigs  a 
very  important  item  of  their  food,  and  it  must  be  left  to  the  farmer  to  say  which 
he  attaches  the  most  importance  to.  One  thing,  the  pigs  can  be  fed  without  the 
skimmed  milk,  which  the  calves  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of ; and  if  stock  is 
wanted,  the  skimmed  milk  will  put  them  in  a fair  way  of  being  acquired  at  a 
trifling  cost. 

131.  SHED  FOR  CALVES.— Calves  reared  in  this  manner  should 
be  placed  in  a warm  shed.  No  matter  if  they  come  at  the  inclement 
season  of  Christmas  or  J anuary ; this  season  perhaps  is  rather  better 
for  them  than  not,  as  they  will  be  growing  into  strength  against  the 
time  when  the  spring  comes  round,  and  will  so  enjoy  the  benefit  of 
every  day  of  fine  weather  after  they  are  turned  out  till  the  autumn, 
when  they  will  have  changed  into  large  strong  animals.  Almost  any 
shed  or  outhouse  can  soon  be  converted  into  a capital  house  for 
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calves,  so  that  it  is  warm  and  dry,  with  the  floof  sloping  in  order 
that  the  nrine  may  flow  towards  a cesspool.  The  outhouse  should 
be  separated  by  divisions,  which  can  be  made  by  hurdles,  one  end 
fastened  to*the  wall  and  the  other  pegged  down  to  the  ground.  The 
calves  should  be  fastened  with  a halter-rope  to  a ring,  through  which 
it  is  allowed  to  play,  these  rings  being  driven  into  a piece  of  quarter- 
ing nailed  to  the  wall  at  a height  of  two  and  a half  feet  from  the 
floor.  One  hay-rack  of  the  common  old-fashioned  semi-circular 
kind  will  serve  two  calves,  and  should  be  placed  at  a height  of  three- 
and-a-half  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  young  calf  when  about  two  months  old  will  begin  to  nibble  a 
little  grass,  and  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  fit  it  should  be  let  out  for 
a couple  of  hours  or  so  on  sunny  days,  supposing  it  to  be  born  about 
the  commencement  of  the  year,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  eat  too 
much.  In  three  months  or  so  it  will  have  acquired  a taste  for  grass, 
when  its  feed  of  milk.  See.,  can  be  gradually  discontinued.  The  calf 
by  another  month  or  two  will  be  a strong  healthy  animal  in  most 
cases,  and  will  give  no  further  trouble. 

One  cow  will  suckle  five  calves. — When  farmers  wish  to  bring  up 
calves  by  allowing  ttiem  to  suck  the  cow,  it  has  been  considered  the 
best  plan  to  let  them  suckle  two  pairs  in  succession  and  one  after- 
iwards,  making  five  calves  in  all.  This  is  managed  in  the  following 
manner,  described  by  Youatt : — 

“ A strange  calf  is  purchased  which  is  put  along  with  her  own  to  the  same  cow, 
both  being  put  to  suck,  one  at  each  side,  exactly  at  the  same  time,  and  leaving 
them  there  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  by  which  time  the  milk  will  be  drawn 
away.  The  cow  at  first  shows  great  dislike  to  the  stranger,  but  in  a few  days 
receives  it  very  quietly.  They  are  thus  kept  in  the  house,  and  as  they  advance 
in  age  they  eat  porridge,  hay,  sliced  potatoes,  or  any  food  that  is  usually  given 
to  them,  and  in  about  three  months  they  are  finally  turned  out  to  grass ; after 
which  a couple  of  strangers  are  purchased,  and  the  same  plan  pursued  with 
them  during  three  months  longer.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period— supposing 
the  cow  to  have  calved  in  the  month  of  January  or  the  early  part  of  February — 
the  first  week  in  August  will  have  arrived,  and  this  set  being  then  ready  for 
weaning,  a single  calf  is  put  into  the  feeding-pen,  and  fattened  for  the  butcher, 
by  which  means  the  cow  will  have  suckled  five  calves.” 

132.  METHOD  OP  REARING-  CALVES  IN  IRELAND.— A very 
similar  method  to  the  one  described  of  rearing  calves  economically 
has  been  related  by  Mr.  Hooper  as  followed  in  Ireland. 

The  reader  will  perceive  there  are  certain  points  of  resemblance  in  the  systems 
carried  on  at  distances  far  apart  from  each  other,  though  possibly  some  portions 
of  them  may  appear  a little  whimsical,  as,  for  example,  beating  up  an  egg  in  the 
calves'  food. 

The  calf  being  dropped,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  from  that 
moment  until  its  arrival  at  maturity  it  must  be  kept  progressing^ 
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improving,  growing ; in  no  other  way  will  it  pay.  The  question  is, 
how  is  this  best  to  be  done  ? 

133.  WEANING-  THE  CALF. — We  now  come  to  the  weaning  of 
the  calf.  I find  my  calves  do  best  in  a clover  stubble,  that  is,  on 
the  stubble  of  a barley  or  oat  field  that  is  laid  out  with  clover  and 
gi'ass  seeds ; and  I do  not  find  that  such  light  stock  do  any  harm  to 
the  young  clovers,  provided  they  are  not  kept  on  them  longer  than 
the  first  of  January.  On  whatever  kind  of  pasture  they  are  weaned, 
however,  the  milk  should  not  be  taken  from  them  too  suddenly ; 
they  s'hould  get  a meal  of  milk  in  the  middle  of  the  day  for  a week 
or  ten  days  after  being  turned  out  to  grass,  and  tbe  quantity  of  this 
should  be  diminished  by  degrees.  When  the  nights  begin  to  get 
cold,  generally  some  time  in  the  month  of  October,  they  should  be 
housed  at  night ; but,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  allowed  out  by  dav 
the  whole  winter,  and,  therefore,  should  not  be  kept  in  too  close  of 
warm  a house  by  night.  I have  kept  them  in  close  houses,  and 
only  let  them  out  for  a few  hours  on  fine  days ; and  I have  kept 
them  in  altogether,  day  and  night,  the  whole  wintey,  some  tied  and 
some  in  loose  boxes  ; but  I find  them  thrive  and  grow  best  on  the 
system  I have  adopted  for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  that  is, 
to  tie  them  up  at  night  in  a shed  open  to  the  south,  and  let  them 
out  the  whole  day  in  all  weather,  excepting,  of  course,  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow,  and  they  could  get  nothing  to  eat.  If 
they  could  bo  put  into  a yard  at  night,  with  sheds  around  it,  perhaps 
it  would  be  better  still,  as  some  have  an  objection  to  tying  up 
young  calves  ; but  if  it  has  its  disadvantages,  it  has  also  advantages, 
one  of  which  is  that  they  are  much  quieter  when  tied  up  the  next 
winter,  at  which  age  I fatten  off  my  young  stock ; whereas  I find 
those  I buy  take  some  time  to  get  accustomed  to  the  chain  and 
trough,  and  lose  time  accordingly.  As  to  the  feeding  of  calves,  the 
first  winter  I find  they  do  better,  with  the  outrun  I have  spoken  of, 
on  hay  alone,  than  on  hay  and  straw,  and  turnips.  Some  may 
think  this  unreasonable,  but  I can  only  say  that  I have  wintered 
calves  for  eight  years  with  turnips,  and  for  four  years  without  them, 
and  I have  no  intention  of  altering  my  present  system. 

134.  A GOOD  AND  CHEAP  POOD. — Mr.  Burke,  whom  I quoted 
before,  who  rears  calves  with  so  little  milk,  winters  them  on  pulped 
mangolds,  mixed  with  straw,  chaff,  oil-cake,  and  crushed  corn,  and 
he  says,  reckoning  5 cwt.  of  straw  chaff  at  5s.,  10  cwt.  of  pulped 
mangolds  at  5s.,  i cwt.  of  oilcake  at  los.,  and  4 cwt.  of  mixed  crushed 
corn  at  30s.,  he  has  one  ton  of  food  for  50s.  equal  to  the  best  kay. 
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But  as  our  hay  is  seldom  worth  even  as  much  as  this  in  Our  owfl 
yards,  I do  not  think  we  should  gain  much  here  by  the  adoption  of 
his  system,  which,  however,  is  certainly  a great  improvement  on  the 
ordinary  one  of  whole  or  sliced  turnips  and  hay  or  straw.  I make 
no  difference  in  the  wintering  of  calves  intended  for  beef  and  those 
intended  for  the  dairy.  No  matter  what  a calf  is  intended  for,  it 
should  be  well  fed  the  first  winter,  or  it  will  receive  a check  from 
which  it  will  never  recover.  To  proceed  with  my  own  system.  1 
give  my  yearlings  the  best  grass  I have  all  the  summer,  and  fatten 
them  off  the  following  winter;  selling  them  when  24,  25,  and  26 
months  old.  I give  them  oilcake  to  the  amount  of  30s.  a head 
(beginning  with  i lb.  a day,  and  increasing  gradually  to  3 lbs.),  and 
hay  or  straw  and  turnips  ad  libitum ; and  the  best  fetch  from  £ii  to 
£7,0  a head,  and  the  smaller  ones  from  £1'^  to  £16,  that  is 
at  the  present  and  recent  high  price  of  beef.  My  cattle  get 
three  feeds  of  sliced  turnips  in  the  day ; the  first  between  5 and 
6,  the  next  at  ii  (immediately  before  which  they  get  their  oilcake), 
and  the  third  apd  last  at  5,  or  later  as  the  days  get  longer.  At 
each  of  the  meals,  if  any  animals  have  finished  before  the  others, 
or  show  any  desire  for  more,  more  is  given  till  they  are  satisfied. 
The  cleaning  out  of  the  stall,  and  currying  of  the  cattle,  keep  them 
disturbed  a good  part  of  the  time  between  the  first  two  meals ; but 
after  the  second  meal  they  are  left  to  rest  till  the  third,  and  after 
that  they  are  left  undisturbed  for  the  night.  The  racks  placed 
above  the  turnips  are  filled  with  hay  or  straw  as  often  as  may  be 
required.  At  whatever  age  cattle  are  put  into  the  stall,  they  should 
have  some  turnips  given  them  in  the  grass  for  a week  or  two  before 
they  are  put  in,  to  accustom  them  to  a change  of  food.  The  heifers 
that  appear  best  adapted  for  the  dairy  I sell  as  springers  in  October 
and  November,  when  two  and  a half  years  old.  In  my  opinion  this 
is  young  enough  for  even  the  largest  and  best  heifers  to  calve,  and 
smaller  and  weaker  ones  should  not  calve  till  they  are  nearly  or 
fully  three  years  old,  according  to  their  size  and  strength.” 

135.  CASTRATING. — The  bull  calves  should  be  castrated  when 
about  three  weeks  old,  as  at  this  age  it  is  done  with  less  risk  and, 
to  all  appearance,  with  less  pain  to  the  animals  than  when  done 
when  they  are  older.  At  one  time  it  was  the  practice  to  spay 
female  calves,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  abandoned  as  hazardous 
and  useless. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

CATTLE. — PASTORAL  FARMING. 

Qualifications  required  for  Pastoral  Fanning — Capital  Suitable  Localities— 
Varieties  of  Cattle— The  Short-homed  Durham  Ox— Fifeshire  and  Lowland 
Scotch— Herefords— The  Galloway,  Aberdeen,  Angus,  and  small  Scotch  breeds 
—The  Ayrshire— The  Long-horns— The  Alderney— Welsh  Cattle— Advice  on 
Buying— Accommodation  for  Cattle— Feeding— Straw  as  Food  for  Cattle- 
Summer  Feeding — Winter  Feeding. 

136.  QUALIFICATIONS  REQUIRED  FOR  PASTORAL  FARM- 
ING.  _There  are  certain  branches  of  the  subject  with  which  we 
are  now  ilealing  that  necessarily  become  somewhat  divided  under 
different  headings,  where  a numerous  range  of  subjects  have  to  be 
treated  upon  in  a compai'atively  small  space,  in  which  the  various 
breeds  and  different  methods  of  feeding  stock  profitably  have  to  be 
alluded  to,  and  of  course  many  of  the  remarks  which  will  follow 
relative  to  the  economical  feeding  of  the  ox,  and  that  of  the  cow 
under  the  head  of  dairy  management,  will  indifferently  apply  to 
either. 

With  respect  to  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  from  which  choice  has  to  be  made, 
this  should  depend  upon  their  adaptation  to  the  soil  on  which  it  is  designed  to 
place  them,  and  the  food  that  is  intended  to  be  given,  either  in  the  form  of 
grazing,  soiling,  or  stall-feeding.  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  stock, 
if  intended  for  grazing,  that  an  animal  is  not  placed  on  inferior  pasture  to  the 
kind  upon  which  he  has  been  reared  or  accustomed.  Where  there  are  fertile 
meadows  with  rich  bottom  herbage,  the  large  heavy  breeds  of  cattle,  or  any 
other  kind,  are  sure  to  do  well;  and  whether  it  is  sound  meadow  land,  rough 
and  indifferent  pasture,  or  marsh,  makes  all  the  difference,  and  the  beasts  should 
be  selected  with  the  view  of  getting  the  most  fitted  and  suitable  kind  for  the 
land  that  is  farmed.  On  poor  land,  where  the  herbage  is  scanty,  some  of  the 
Highland  breeds  will  answer  very  well,  where  the  larger  species,  such  as  the 
Hereford  and  short-horned  Yorkshire,  would  almost  starve.  Some  of  the  smaller 
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kinds  of  Scotch  cattle  are  contented  with  the  scantiest  herbage ; and  althougfl 
these  are  often  small  in  size,  where  a good  cross  is  wanted  to  be  obtained,  the 
progeny  raised  from  one  of  these  small  cows  and  a short-horned  bull  often  turn 
out  remarkably  well,  and  of  good  size  and  handsome  proportions.  The  Kyloes, 
or  West  Highland  cattle,  do  very  well  upon  the  coarsest  pasturage,  and  are  a hand- 
some, breed  to  boot,  and  its  choice  quality  of  meat  causes  the  breed  to  be  a 
favourite  one  with  butchers.  The  cows  give  but  little  milk,  and  soon  become 
dry,  but  the  milk  is  of  first-class  quality.  It  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that 
to  fatten  lean  cattle  ought  never  to  be  attempted,  unless  they  are  in  good  order 
as  store  cattle  to  start  with,  and  for  this  purpose  moderate-sized  beasts,  weighing 
from  40  to  60  stones  of  14  pounds  each,  are  the  most  saleable.  The  smaller 
kinds  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  cattle  are  to  be  bought  cheap  at  the  different  fairs 
which  the  drovers  attend,  and  some  very  useful  animals  are  often  to  be  picked 
up  which  turn  out  remarkably  well  eventually. 

137.  CAPITAL- — -The  capital  to  be  employed  in  pastoral  farming 
will  of  course  depend  upon  the  scale  upon  which  operations  are 
conducted.  Considerably  less  will  be  required  than  in  arable 
culture,  and  its  amount  will  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  number  ol 
beasts  that  the  aim  is  to  rear  and  fatten,  and  the  cost  of  their 
attendance,  which  is  comparatively  small. 

As  we  have  shown,  where  cows  are  kept  calves  can  be  reared  at  a compara- 
tively small  expense,  and  useful  stock  for  fattening  is  to  be  bought  out  of  the  droves 
of  Irish,  Welsh,  and  other  cattle  that  are  to  be  met  with  at  the  various  fairs. 
The  cost  of  calves  and  young  stock  thus  purchased,  according  to  age  and  varying 
conditions,  may  be  put  down  as  ranging  from  £5  to  ;^io.  The  cost  of  any  given 
number  of  stock  may  thus  be  roughly  estimated,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
year's  keeping  of  the  animals,  the  cost  of  wages  for  their  attendance,  miscel- 
laneous petty  expenses,  and  a year’s  rent. 

138.  SUITABLE  LOCALITIES.— Cattle  rearing  is  now  successfully 
carried  out  upon  an  immensely  extended  range  of  soils  to  what  used 
formerly  to  be  the  case,  many  farms  now  yielding  an  annual  lot  of 
fat  bullocks  which  many  years  back  used  to  produce  none,  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  great  increase  in  turnip  cultivation  and  the  free 
use  of  auxiliary  feeding  substances ; but  it  is  very  desirable  to  have 
on  every  farm  where  cattle  are  bred  a sheltered  paddock  near  the 
homestead,  into  which  young  calves  can  be  turned  with  as  little 
trouble  and  loss  of  time  as  possible. 

Comfortable  quarters  and  generous  diet  are  the  first  essentials  of 
rearing  young  stock,  and  where  these  are  the  best  and  easiest  to  be 
obtained  is  the  chief  consideration  to  be  entertained  in  making 
choice  of  a locality. 

139.  VARIETIES  OF  CATTLE.— As  we  have  previously  pointed 
out,  the  nature  of  the  pasture  should  be  taken  into  account  where 
grazing  is  largely  carried  on,  for  some  of  the  hardier  kinds  of  cattle 
do  very  well  upon  coarse  or  scanty  herbage,  that  would  be  quite 
unsuitable  for  the  larger  and  more  highly-bred  animals. 
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In  breeding,  one  has  the  opportunity  of  rearing  whatever  kind  of  cattle  may  bo 
desired,  and  where  dairying  operations  are  carried  on,  one  great  advantage  there 
is,  that  although  the  cows;  themselves  good  milkers,  are  not  of  the  breed  whose 
progeny  make  good  oxen  for  the  butcher  where  the  bull  is  also  the  same,  yet 
it  is  the  case  that  these,  when  coupled  with  a shorthorn  bull,  even  in  cases  of 
cows  of  diminutive  size,  will  produce  a cross  which  rivals  in  weight  of  carcase 
some  of  the  largest  kinds. 

140.  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  OX.— The  breed  commonly 
known  as  “ sliorthorn  ” is  considered  the  best  and  most  profitable 
we  have  in  England,  arriving  early  at  maturity  and  supplying  meat 
to  the  butcher  of  the  best  quality.  Under  the  local  name  of  “Tees- 
waters”  this  breed  got  a firm  hold  on  public  estimation  in  the 
county  of  Durham  towards  the  close  of  the  last  centurj',  and  the 
stock  has  been  steadily  kept  improving.  Their  origin  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  some  maintaining  that  they  sprang  from  Dutch  extraction 
and  were  imported  into  Hull,  while  others  contend  they  can  be 
traced  to  the  Western  Highlands,  and  have  mixed,  or  Kyloe  blood 
in  them,  but  this  has  been  denied. 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Dixon,  in  a I’rize  Essay  upon  the  “ Rise  and  Progress  of  Short- 
honis,  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  in 
which  the  fullest  particulars  are  given  relative  to  various  celebrated  animals  and 
their  pedigrees,  after  giving  a long  list  of  well-known  names,  says : — “ The  germ 
of  this  wonderful  array  must  have  been  considered  an  ‘ improved  ’ county  breed 
as  far  back  as  1787*  Hutchinson,  of  Sockburn,  had  then  a cow  good  enough  to 
be  modelled  for  the  cathedral  vane,  and  had  also  beaten  Robert  Colling  in  a bull 
class.  . • • • ‘Hubback’  (319)  has  always  been  considered  the  great  re- 
generator  of  shorthorns,  but  he  did  not  do  Charles  Colling  so  much  good  as 
Foljambe,  who  was  from  a ‘ Hubback  ’ cow,  and  he  was  parted  with  at  the  end 
of  two  seasons.  The  aim  of  the  brothers  Colling  was  to  reduce  the  si7e  and 
improve  the  general  symmetry  of  their  beasts,”  &c.  &c. 

To  the  bull  in  question  (‘  ‘ Hubback  ”)  most  breeders  used  to  be  desirous  of  tracing 
their  stock.  Mr.  George  Coates,  an  eminent  breeder  who  first  collected  the 
pedigrees  of  short-horned  cattle,  gives  the  following  particulars  which  he  obtained 
respecting  this  celebrated  beast  from  the  person  from  whom  he  received  them, 
which  are  embodied  in  the  following  letter : — 

” I remember  the  cow,  which  my  father  bred,  thatwas  the  dam  of  ‘ Hubback’ ; 
tliere  was  an  idea  that  she  had  mixed,  or  Kyloe  blood  in  her.  Much  has  lately 
been  said  that  she  was  descended  from  a Kyloe,  but  I have  no  reason  to  believe, 
nor  do  I believe,  that  she  had  any  mixture  of  Kyloe  blood  in  her. 

HTT  ,•  "(Signed)  John  Hunter, 

" Hunvorth,  near  Darlington. 

"July  6th,  1822." 


And  in  Mr.Coates’  Herd  Book  is  registered  the  following:— Hubback’ 

’'"I  “ '777.  bred  by  Mr.  John  Hunter,  of  Hunvorth 

Snowdon’s  bull  (612),  his  dam  (bred  by  Mr.  Hunter)  by  a bull 
of  Mr.  Bankes,  of  Hunvorth.  g.d.,  bought  of  Mr.  Stephenson,  of  Ketton  " 

Mr.  Dixon  says  that  it  is  calculated  by  experienced  Smithfield  salesmen  that 
rather  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  average  number  of  beasts  (331,164)  which 
came  to  the  London  market  so  long  ago  as  1863-64  were  either  pure  short- 
horns, or  shorthorn  crosses.  In  reference  to  this  increase,  an  old  English 
breeder  writes " When  I began  there  was  no  pure-bred  shorthorn  bull  within 
Beventeen  miles  of  me,  whereas  now  there  is  one  in  every  parish  ” 
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The  merits,  indeed,  of  the  shorthorn  breed  are  indisputable,  for  steers  of  from 
four  to  five  years  old,  weighing  140  stone  of  14  pounds,  and  sometimes  as  high 
as  150  stone,  are  to  be  met  with.  Butchers  give  for  such  animals  as  much  as 
£60  to £^o  per  head,  while  young  steers  between  two  and  three  years  old  make 
as  much  as  £^o  a head.  Many  are  killed  at  an  earlier  age  than  this,  great 
numbers  being  now  slaughtered  at  two  years  old  and  under,  which  speaks 
volumes  as  to  the  early  maturity  to  which  the  shorthorn  attains.  Still,  it  is  very 
commonly  thought  that,  while  beef-making  has  been  quite  elevated  to  a science 
in  the  case  of  pure-bred  shorthorns,  the  production  of  milk  has  been  a good 
deal  overlooked  ; and  it  stands  to  reason,  notwithstanding  the  assertions  of  many 
to  the  contrary  that  shorthorn  cows  are  good  milkers,  that  this  very  tendency  to 
put  on  flesh  is  opposed  to  the  development  and  yielding  of  large  quantities  of 
milk,  and  for  this  purpose  a cross  with  some  other  good  milking  breed  is 
desirable  where  this  object  is  required  to  be  attained. 

141.  PIFESHIRE  AND  LOWLAND  SCOTCH.  — Fifeshire  and 
Lowland  Scotch  cattle  thrive  on  rich  pastures  and  on  good  turnip 
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soils,  and  will  run  with  the  Hereford  and  short-horned  Yorkshire 
breeds  and  do  very  well. 

142.  HEREPORDS.— Herefords  are  supposed  by  many  to  be  equal 
in  value  with  the  shorthorn  as  a breed,  but  they  are  not  commonly 
met  with  far  away  from  their  native  district  the  same  as  the  more 
celebrated  Durham  breed  are,  and  a distinction  between  the  two 
has  thus  been  drawn  by  Professor  Low: — “The  Herefords  will 
frequently  pay  the  graziers  better  than  the  Durhams ; but  the  value 
of  a breed  is  to  be  determined,  not  by  the  profit  which  it  yields 
between  buying  and  selling,  but  by  that  which  it  yields  to  the  breeder 
and  the  feeder  conjointly,  from  its  birth  to  its  maturity ; and  taking 
into  account  the  early  maturity  of  the  shorthorns,  and  the  weight 
to  which  they  arrive,  it  may  without  error  be  asserted  that  they 
merit  the  preference  which  has  been  given  to  them.” 
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143.  THE  GALLOWAY. — On  poor  land,  affording  but  scanty  herb- 
age, the  small  Galloways  and  other  Highland  stock  will  be  found  to 
answer  very  well,  as  these  do  not  lose  their  condition  while  there  is 
only  a short  bite  of  gi'ass  in  the  summer ; but  these  (not  the  very 
smallest  kind),  if  kept  on  good  pasture  during  the  summer,  and 
merely  preserved  from  falling  off  in  the  winter,  will  attain  a good  size.  , 
It  is  stated  in  the  “ General  Report  of  Scotland,”  upon  the  authority  ' 
of  well-known  breeders,  that  these  will  weigh,  at  3 to  zh  years  of  age, 
30  stone;  from  3 to  3J,  41  stone;  and  from  4 to  4^  years  of  age,  54 
stone,  the  great  addition  to  weight  being  acquired  during  the  si.x 
months  of  the  grass  season.  The  average  of  our  large-framed  beasts 
in  England  of  the  best  breeds,  according  to  the  testimony  of  carcase 
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butchers  and  salesmen,  is  generally  at  4 years  old  about  no 
to  1 15  stone  of  8 lbs.  for  the  carcase,  and  20  to  25  stone  for  the  fat 
and  hide,  when  they  have  been  regularly  grazed. 

The  quietness  of  the  Galloway  breed,  and  their  readiness  to  fatten 
when  their  frame  is  in  proper  condition,  causes  them  to  be  very 
favourably  regarded,  while,  being  without  horns,  a greater  number 
can  be  kept  together  than  is  the  case  with  horned  cattle,  which  tight 
amongst  themselves  continually. 

144.  ABERDEEN,  ANGUS,  AND  SMALL  SCOTCH  BREEDS,— 
There  are  various  breeds  of  large  cattle  to  -be  met  with  in  the 
eastern  districts  of  Scotland  as  well  as  Fifeshire,  there  being  the 
Aberdeen  and  Angus  breeds,  some  polled  and  some  horned,  being 
mostly  black  in  colour ; while  in  the  e.xtreme  north,  as  in  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  an  extremely  small  breed  is  to  be  met  with,  the  cows  of 
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which  give  a good  deal  of  milk  in  proportion  to  their  size  ; but  the 
most  noticeable  feature  in  connection  with  this  small  breed  is,  that 
a cow  crossed  by  a shorthorn  bull  will  produce  progeny  which  will 
attain  an  equal  size  with  the  larger  breeds. 

145.  THE  AYRSHIRE.— The  Ayrshire  bullocks  are  not  found  to 
answer  well  with  the  grazier.  Their  meat  is  coarse  in  quality,  they 
are  hard  to  fatten,  and  do  not  attain  to  great  weights,  but  the  cows, 
as  before  described,  are  capital  milkers  ; and  while,  in  England, 
great  pains  have  been  taken  to  improve  the  shorthorn  for  the  sake 
of  beef,  in  Scotland  equal  pains  have  been  taken  to  develop  the 
milking  properties  of  the  Ayrshire  cows,  which  thrive  and  do  well 
upon  medium  and  even  poor  soils. 

146.  THE  LONG-HORNS.— The  longhoms  were  a breed  which  at 
one  time  enjoyed  considerable  favour,  especially  in  the  Midland 
Counties  of  England,  where  they  used  universally  to  be  met  with ; 
but  they  have  given  way  to  the  shorthorn,  which  is  more  generally 
preferred,  and  they  are  now  most  commonly  met  with  in  some  parts 
of  Ireland,  where  they  still  retain  their  original  reputation. 

147.  THE  ALDERNEY. — The  Alderney  is  the  least  valuable  ot 
any  known  breed  for  the  grazier,  though,  as  we  have  remarked  before 
in  another  place,  they  weigh  better  in  the  scale  than  their  appear- 
ance would  warrant ; but,  as  cows,  they  possess  the  merit  of  giving 
milk  of  superior  excellence,  while  they  do  well  on  inferior  pastures. 
Both  Alderney  and  Ayrshire  breeds  are  peculiarly  butter  and  milk 
producing  cows,  the  former  being  celebrated  for  the  richness  of  the 
milk  it  yields,  while  the  latter  gives  an  unusually  large  quantity.  It 
is  often  recommended  that  where  Alderney  cows  are  not  regularly 
kept  for  milking  purposes,  one,  at  least,  should  be  kept  in  a herd, 
as  the  admixture  of  her  milk  with  the  rest  will  sensibly  improve 
the  quality  of  the  whole. 

148.  WELSH  CATTLE.— Welsh  cattle  have  generally  a family  like- 
ness to  the  Highland  breeds,  but  there  are  several  distinct  species. 
The  Pembrokes  thrive  on  poor  soils,  and  the  cows  yield  milk  freely. 
They  are  alike  useful  animals  to  the  cottager,  whose  opportunities 
for  grazing  them  are  but  limited,  and  to  gentlemen  who  may  have 
grass  of  inferior  quality  to  eat  off  in  parks,  or  on  mountain  land. 
Anglesea  are  coarser  and  heavier  than  the  Pembroke,  while  the 
Glamorgan,  which  are  somewhat  small,  and  inferior  in  those  points 
looked  for  by  the  grazier,  are  yet  good  milkers,  and  the  cows  are 
appreciated  on  this  score.  They  are  seldom  found  out  of  the 
county  from  which  they  take  their  name,  where  the  development 
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of  the  iron-works,  and  consequent  increase  of  population,  has 
created  a large  demand  for  milk. 

149.  ADVICE  ON  BUYING.— From  what  we  have  already  written 
the  intending  buyer  will  be  enabled  to  gather  a good  many  practical 
hints  as  to  the  class  of  animal  most  likely  to  be  the  best  suited  for 
his  own  partieular  purpose  and  locality.  It  would  be  false  economy 
to  buy  cattle  of  unsuitable  breeds  merely  beeause  they  may  happen 
to  be  cheap;  for  much  more  money  would  be  wasted  over  injudicious 
purchases,  in  the  shape  of  the  keep  of  an  unprofitable  animal,  than 
any  likely  to  be  gained  in  the  form  of  a bargain  secured  in  the 
price  below  its  apparent  value. 

It  will  always  be  found  in  the  long  run  to  answer  the  farmer’s  orgrazier’s  pur- 
pose best  to  secure  the  exact  breed  of  animals  he  considers  most  fitted  for  his 
purpose — whatever  that  may  be — and  pay  a fair  price  for  them,  rather  than  be 
tempted  by  low  rates  to  purchase  cattle  of  an  unsuitable  description. 


For  grazing  or  feeding  purposes  some  capital  cattle  are  to  be  picked  up  out  of 
the  droves  of  the  West  Highland  cattle,  or  Kyloes.  The  true  West  Highland 
ox  has  short  muscular  limbs,  a wide  and  deep  chest,  finely-arched  ribs,  and 
straight  back,  thick  but  mellow  skin  closely  covered  with  shaggy  hair.  His  head 
is  broad,  with  a short,  fine  muzzle,  his  eye  full  and  bright,  with  long  tumed-up 
horns,  and  a bold  erect  carriage,  exhibiting,  when  of  mature  size  and  in  good 
condition,  a symmetrical  form  and  noble  bearing  which  is  difficult  to  be  excelled 
by  any  other  breed.  His  compact  carcase  and  the  choice  quality  of  beef  cause 
him  to  be  a great  favourite  with  butchers,  while,  contented  with  the  coarsest 
pasturage,  he  will  ultimately  fatten  where  shorthorns  and  similar  breeds  could 
only  manage  with  difficulty  to  keep  life  and  body  together. 

150.  ACCOMMODATION  FOR  CATTLE.— In  arranging  for  the 
accommodation  of  cattle  it  will  be  found  of  great  assistance  to  have 
a classified  arrangement  by  which  the  cows  of  the  dairy  are  kept 
apart  from  the  feeding  stock,  and  the  houses  and  yards  for  each 
particular  kind  of  stock  kept  as  much  as  possible  together,  close  to 
which  should  be  the  sheds  for  storing  and  preparing  the  food. 

In  the  case  of  a dairy  farm,  the  out-houses  should  not  be  too  far 
from  the  farm-house,  when  domestic  servants  have  a good  deal  of 
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labour  to  perform  in  them,  such  as  milking,  or  carrying  the  milk  to 
the  dairy,  and  these  should  he  the  nearest,  and  the  feeding  cattle 
the  farthest  off. 

The  necessity  for  shelter,  and  the  increased  comfort  to  the 
animals  and  the  improvement  of  their  health  from  it,  have  been 
spoken  of  before.  This  should  he  supplied  in  accordance  to  the 
number  of  animals  that  are  to  be  housed.  If  too  great  a space  is 
allowed,  it  cannot  be  littered  down  properly,  as  too  much  will  have 
to  be  traversed,  which  will  prevent  the  litter  from  being  properly 
converted  into  manure. 

The  house  where  food  is  consumed  should  be  near  to  that  where 
it  is  prepared,  by  which  means  a great  deal  of  loss  of  time  in 
unnecessary  running  about  is  saved. 

Under  the  old  system  of  shed  and  yard  feeding  the  more  valuable 
parts  of  the  manure  were  e.xhaled  into  the  atmosphere,  or  washed 
away  by  every  shower,  which  ought  to  be  caught  and  retained  in  a 
manure-tank. 

The  modern  practice  is  to  roof  over  the  entire  yard  so  as  effectually 
to  protect  cattle,  food,  and  manure  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather,  and  to  tie  up  the  cattle  for  each  meal  and  loosen  them 
when  they  have  eaten  it,  by  which  means  they  feed  undisturbed, 
and  yet  get  a certain  amount  of  exercise. 

The  question  has  been  much  debated  whether  yards,  stalls,  or  boxes  are  the 
best  adapted  for  feeding  cattle.  Yards  afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  turning 
the  straw  into  manure,  but  stalls  require  least  litter,  occupy  the  least  space,  and 
are  more  likely  to  be  too  warm  than  too  cold,  but  deprive  the  animals  of  needful 
exercise,  and  they  require  more  attendance. 

Boxes  combine,  to  a certain  extent,  the  advantages  of  both  these  plans,  as  in 
them  the  animals  are  safe  from  cold  and  disturbance,  get  moderate  exercise, 
require  less  attendance  than  those  in  stalls,  and  also  less  litter,  while  the  manure 
made  in  them,  being  covered  from  the  weather,  retains  the  urine,  and  is  superior 
on  that  account  to  manure  made  in  open  yards. 

Warmth  is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  fattening  cattle.  It  is  now  well  known 
that  in  the  case  of  all  warm-blooded  animals  a considerable  portion  of  food  is 
expended  in  maintaining  the  natural  heat  of  their  bodies,  so  that  cattle  exposed 
to  a low  temperature  require  an  additional  amount  of  food  to  keep  up  their 
necessary  animal  heat,  which,  if  kept  in  by  cover,  will  cause  them  to  eat  less, 
and  yet  lay  on  more  fat. 

151.  LABOUR  REQUIRED  FOR  SUPERINTENDING  CATTLE. 
— The  farmer  will  find  it  answer  his  purpose  to  give  a good  deal  of 
personal  superintendence  to  his  cattle,  as  much  depends  upon 
the  cribs  being  kept  clean  and  the  food  regularly  supplied  only  in 
the  quantities  that  will  be  eaten.  ^ 

Stale  portions  of  food,  or  dirt  left  in  the  cribs,  taints  the  fresh 
food,  which  is  less  relished,  and,  in  consequence,  does  not  do  the 
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animal  SO  much  good ; and  attention  from  some  careful  pefson, 
steadily  persisted  in,  will  amply  repay  the  trouble  that  is  taken. 

Persons  not  accustomed  to  the  management  of  cattle  will  find  it 
of  great  advantage  to  spend  a little  time  daily  amongst  them,  and 
make  their  acquaintance  by  a little  notice  and  occasional  caress, 
as  well  as  being  thus  able  to  identify  each  by  their  marks  and 
general  appearance. 

A little  familiarity  of  this  kind  accustoms  them  to  the  presence  of 
persons,  and  they  are  not  likely  to  be  startled  or  give  way  to  restless 
excitement  when  food  and  litter  is  supplied  to  them,  or  they  arc 
handled  by  strangers,  possibly  purchasers. 

Sometimes  the  tying  and  untying  has  been  objected  to  on  the 
score  of  the  extra  labour  involved ; but  it  has  been  proved  by 
repeated  trials  that  two  men  can  unloose  a hundred  cows  in  ten 
minutes  and  tie  them  up  again  in  twenty  minutes.  The  herd-boy 
who  waits  on  the  cows  in  the  field  stands  at  the  door  to  prevent  too 
many  crushing  in  at  one  time. 

The  unloosing  of  stock  is  often  found  of  advantage,  and  when 
there  are  not  boxes  and  the  buildings  have  to  be  made  use  of  already 
established,  where  the  aattle  are  placed  in  yards  with  sheds  around 
them  for  shelter,  the  experience  of  graziers  has  shown  that  the 
beasts  will  often  eat  food  thrown  to  thena  on  the  ground  which  they 
will  reject  when  offered  to  them  in  the  stalls.  Although  at  first  the 
operation  of  tying  and  untying  may  give  a good  deal  of  trouble, 
practice  makes  it  very  easy  eventually,  and  the  beasts  are  benefited 
by  being  loosened  for  a short  time  when  the  system  of  tying-up  is 
followed ; and  they  should  be  put  up  together  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  same  age  and  strength ; if  not,  the  strong  will  prevent  the 
weak  from  feeding  until  they  themselves  are  satisfied. 

Cattle  that  have  been  reared  together  can  be  packed  closer  than 
those  which  have  been  bought  from  dealers  and  collected  promis- 
cuously, six  being  the  average  number  which  should  be  fed  together 
when  the  size  and  construction  of  the  sheds  permit  it. 

152.  FEEDING.— The  system  of  feeding  cattle  hitherto  has  been 
chiefly  to  allow  them  as  many  sliced  turnips  as  they  could  consume, 
and  the  racks  supplied  with  fresh  oat  straw  daily.  Straw,  as  an 
article  of  food,  has  been  in  the  past  very  much  wasted.  The 
digestive  organs  of  the  ox  are  formed  with  a manifest  adaptation  to 
the  consumption  of  very  bulky  and  but  moderately-nutritious  food, 
such  as  grass  or  hay,  and  he  must  have  his  fill  before  he  composes 
himself  to  rest  and  commences  to  ruminate. 
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By  being  allowed  to  eat  a large  quantity  of  richer  food,  not  only 
is  a greater  expense  incurred,  but  as  the  animal’s  powers  of  assimi- 
lation are  not  equal  to  its  proper  digestion,  the  wasted  surplus 
produces  irritation  and  disturbance,  which  is  often  made  plainly 
apparent  by  continued  diarrhoea,  and  sometimes  by  more  serious 
disease. 

It  is  necessary  that  his  capacious  paunch  be  constantly  full,  and 
straw  can  be  made  to  play  a very  prominent  part  in  this  pro- 
ceeding. 

153.  STRAW  AS  FOOD  FOR  CATTLE— Mr.  Joseph  Darby  has 
pointed  out  in  a very  useful  pamphlet — a reprint  from  a paper  which 
appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society — the 
great  advantages  that  accrue  from  using  straw  as  food  for  stock, 
The  nutritive  qualities  of  straw  are  very  various,  and  differ  with 
its  stages  of  ripeness,  which  will  be  referred  to  in  tbe  quotations 
which  follow. 

Mr.  Darby  says: — “As  the  results  of  chemical  analysis,  Dr.  Voelcker  has 
placed  the  nutritive  values  of  different  sorts  of  straw  in  the  following  order: — 
I.  Pea-straw.  2.  Qat-straw.  3.  Bean-straw  with  the  pods.  4.  Barley-straw.  5. 
Wheat-straw.  6.  Bean-straw  without  the  pods.  The  testimony  of  practical 
farmers  has  pretty  generally  endorsed  this  qualification.  Pea-straw  has  always 
been  considered  too  valuable  to  be  used  as  litter,  and  it  generally  falls  to  the  lot 
of  sheep,  these  animals  being  particularly  fond  of  it.  Nearly  all  my  correspond- 
ents set  a higher  value  on  oat-straw  than  on  any  other  white  straw  for  feeding 
purposes.  There  is  less  unanimity  with  regard  to  the  virtue  of  barley-straw, 
attributable,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  its  feeding  value  is  not  unfrequently 
materially  increased  by  the  large  quantities  of  young  clover  mown  with  it.  When 
there  is  little  of  this  it  very  often  sinks  below  wheat-straw  in  the  scale  of  value, 
owing  to  the  usual  and  almost  invariable  practice  of  over-ripening  the  barley 
crop.  The  custom  of  doing  this  cannot,  of  course,  be  urged  against,  as  the 
grain  is  improved  thereby  for  malting  purposes ; but  both  com  and  straw  of 
wheat  would  no  doubt  be  improved  if  farmers  could  only  more  generally  be 
induced  to  take  the  crop  from  the  ground  somewhat  earlier  than  they  are 
accustomed  to  do  at  present.  No  kind  of  straw  probably  differs  more  materially 
in  value  than  that  of  the  bean  crop;  and  some  admits  of  being  heightened  in 
quality  by  the  beans  being  either  cut  or  pulled  while  the  stalks  are  green,  and 
before  the  leaves  have  all  dropped  off.  When  beans  grow  to  the  height  of  seven 
■or  eight  feet,  as  I have  sometimes  seen  them,  the  stalks,  of  course,  are  like 
sticks ; and  should  the  crop  be  allowed  to  get  dead  ripe,  it  would  be  very  ill- 
adapted  to  yield  food  without  being  chaffed  and  steamed.  But  if  the  Russian,  or 
winter  bean,  be  cultivated,  which  is  short  in  the  haulm  and  ripens  in  July,  and 
if  the  crop  be  taken  from  the  soil  early  while  yet  green,  an  exceedingly  valuable 
:straw  for  foddering  or  chaffing  purposes  would  naturally  be  the  result.  One  of 
the  best  farmers  in  South  Hants  used  to  be  very  fond  of  having  his  winter  beans 
■pulled  up  in  that  condition  and  placed  in  rows  of  stooks  after  being  sheaved. 
‘This  allowed  the  land  to  be  cropped  with  turnips,  and  I have  often  heard  him 
•declare  that,  while  he  obtained  a fairer  sample  of  grain,  worth  several  shillings  a 
•quarter  more  than  ordinary  samples,  the  bean-straw  was  also  rendered  of  great 
•value  in  affording  material  for  utilisation  as  food  for  stock. 

**  Who  can  doubt  that  when  farmers  find  it  to  their  interest  to  care  more  than 
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they  now  do  aboiit  Stfaw  produce,  so  as  to  secure  it  in  acdndition  better  adapted 
to  serve  for  fodder,  similar  tactics  will  be  employed  in  harvesting  all  crops,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  barley?  Nothing  more  surely  need  be  stated  as  to 
the  advantages  of  cutting  oats  early ; and  yet  there  is  another  point  materially 
bearing  on  the  matter  which  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  Oat-corns  adhere  to 
the  plant  by  so  frail  a thread,  that  if  the  crop  be  allowed  thoroughly  to  ripen, 
large  numbers  of  them  are  tolerably  sure  to  bret  out  by  the  first  strong  wind 
which  blows.  Every  experienced  man  knows  how  hazardous  it  is  to  allow  oats 
to  remain  uncut  after  the  straw  begins  to  turn  off  in  colour.  There  is,  conse- 
quently, every  inducement  to  harvest  that  crop  early.  When  also  it  is  con- 
sidered to  what  an  extent  both  the  grain  and  the  straw  of  wheat  are  improved  by 
the  cutting  being  effected  just  at  the  period  when  the  corns  no  longer  emit  a 
milky  juice,  common  sense  naturally  points  to  the  proper  course  of  action.  All 
these  things  vitally  affect  the  issue,  and  we  shall  perhaps  soon  find  even  the 
occupiers  of  the  Fens  and  our  richest  alluvial  soils  ready  to  admit  that,  by 
altering  their  course  of  action  slightly,  in  taking  their  grain  crops  from  the 
ground  earlier  than  they  have  hitherto  done,  a great  deal  more  may  be  made  out 
of  straw.  The  farmers  of  Lincolnshire,  who,  by  growing  green  crops  bulky  and 
coarse  in  straw,  fancy  there  is  little  feeding  virtue  in  it,  are  still  accustomed 
even  now  to  nftlize  no  small  portion  as  food,  by  their  stock  being  allowed  to 
pick  out  of  large  quantities  the  tit-bits  and  stalk  tops.  By  adopting  earlier  cut- 
ting they  would,  no  doubt,  find  a means  of  economic  management  hitherto  only 
partially  explored. 

" Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that,  however  much  the  coarseness  of  texture  and 
the  condition  of  the  straw  in  different  districts  may  affect  their  value  for  feeding 
purposes,  the  best  of  the  best  would  not  be  worth  much  given  singly,  without 
the  addition  of  rich  substances,  such  as  oil-cake  or  corn-me^,  with  root-pulp  or 
roots,  should  the  latter  be  plentiful.  Only  as  an  ingredient  in  a mixed  dietary 
for  stock  can  straw  yield  fully  the  advantages  it  is  capable  of  rendering  as  a food 
substance.  This  does  not  imply  that  straw  should  be  utilized  in  this  way  or 
that.  Many  farmers  like  to  save  expense;  and  it  is  natural,  perhaps,  that  the 
material,  when  exceedingly  abundant,  and  not  of  the  finest  texture  or  quality, 
should  be  given  whole  and  in  large  quantity ; but  still,  if  the  animals  are  at 
the  same  time  fed  with  sufficient  liberality  on  richer  substances,  so  as  to  keep 
them  laying  on  flesh  actively,  or  yielding  milk  bountifully,  or,  if  young,  in 
active  growth  and  thriving  condition,  the  principal  object  will  be  attained. 

“ However  strange  to  the  ears  of  some  it  may  sound  to  hear  of  beef,  mutton,  or 
butter  being  derived  as  the  direct  result  of  feeding  on  straw,  this  appears  to  be 
the  most  economical  way  of  producing  either  of  those  high-priced  articles  in 
winter,  provided  that  straw  forms  one  item  only  in  the  dietary,  of  which  the 
other  items  should  be  roots  and  oil-cake,  or  corn,  as  a rule,  but  varied  with  other 
rich  and  suitable  ingredients  if  they  be  cheaper  to  purchase,  or  more  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  animals.” 

Mr.  Mechi  says  : — ” If  we  are  to  consume  all  our  bean,  barley,  wheat,  and  oat- 
straw,  we  must  keep  our  animals  on  sparred  flours,  or  on  burnt  clay,  and  we 
must  invest  more  capital  in  animals.  We  shall  then  make  much  more  meat 
per  acre.  If  a ton  of  straw  will  make  40  lbs.  of  meat,  and  if  two  tons  of  straw 
are  grown  per  acre  of  our  cereal  and  pulse  crops,  it  would  be  four-score  pounds 
of  meat  per  acre  over  the  whole  of  the  cereals  and  pulse.” 

Of  course  Mr.  Mechi  did  not  mean  that  it  is  possible  to  make  so  much  meat 
out  of  the  straw,  unless  it  be  given  in  conjunction  with  auxiliary  feeding  stuffs: 
for  immediately  afterwards,  to  quiet  any  apprehensions  as  to  the  manure-heap 
being  lessened  in  value,  he  says,  ” Your  animal,  by  this  mode  of  feeding,  con- 
sumes 560  lbs.  of  rape-cake  with  every  ton  of  straw.”  Dr.  Voelcker,  and  other 
scientific  experts,  have,  I believe,  sufficiently  proved  by  chemical  analysis  that 
a ton  of  straw  possesses  sufficient  nutritive  properties  to  yield  this  amount  of 
beef;  but  an  animal  could  not  eat  enough  straw  to  keep  the  machinery  going 
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without  the  addition  of  richer  feeding  substances.  The  whole  virtue  would  be 
taken  up  in  supplying  heat  to  the  system,  and  repairing  the  waste  of  the  tissues, 
&c.  But  when  straw  is  used  for  bulk,  and  oil-cake  and  other  substances  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  a mixed  dietary,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  give  the  straw 
credit  for  what  it  supplies  towards  the  beef-making ; and  this  appears  to  be 
what  Mr.  Mechi  has  actually  done.  Mr.  Horsfall,  in  the  Journal,  observed : 
“In  wheat-straw,  for  which  I pay  35r.  per  ton,  I obtain  for  is.  2id.‘so  oil  and 
32  lbs.  of  starch,  or  (the  starch  reduced  to  oil)  i8  lbs.  available  for  the  production 
of  fat  or  for  respiration.  I know  no  other  material  from  which  I can  derive  by 
purchase  an  equal  amount  of  this  element  of  food  at  so  low  a price.  The  value 
of  straw  calculated  as  manure  is  gs.  yd.  per  ton." 

But  Mr.  Horsfall  gave  this  as  scientific  evidence,  fully  accounting  for  his 
success  in  a particular  system  of  feeding  dairy  cows  on  a mixed  dietary,  the 
chief  items  of  which  were  rape-cake,  malt-combs,  bran,  and  straw-chaff  of  dif- 
ferent kinds,  all  intermixed  and  steamed,  or  cooked  before  being  employed. 
The  results  were  so  important,  that  his  cows  gave  more  bountiful  yieldings  of 
milk,  and  of  far  higher  quality  than  they  had  done  before,  and  put  on  flesh 
rapidly,  even  to  getting  quite  fat,  while  in  full  profit.  His  cream  was  of  so 
thick  a consistency  as  to  admit  of  laying  a penny  piece  on  it  without  sinking, 
and  it  yielded  a far  larger  proportion  of  butter  than  ordinary  cream.  Casting 
about  for  reasons  to  account  for  all  this,  he  found  them  in  a comparison  of  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  mixed  nutritive  substances  supplied  by  him,  with  that 
of  the  food  commonly  supplied  to  dairy  cows.  His  researches  led  him  to  see 
that  even  the  best  hay  is  not  a food  good  enough  for  a milch-cow  to  enable  her 
to  do  her  best ; and,  he  said,  “ You  cannot  induce  a cow  to  consume  the  quan- 
tity of  hay  requisite  for  her  maintenance,  and  for  a full  yield  of  milk.” 

Mr.  Horsfall  fully  proved,  both  scientifically  and  practically,  the  greiter 
economy  of  feeding  milch-cows  on  stra— -chaff,  rape-cake,  malt-combs,  &c., 
rather  than  on  hay ; but  the  immense  value  of  straw  to  him  consisted  in  his 
system  allowing  the  full  amount  of  nutritive  properties  it  contains  to  be  appro- 
priated. That  this  was  his  own  view  appears  from  the  following : — “ I am  satis- 
fied the  most  economical  use  of  food  rich  in  albuminous  matter  is  together  witV 
straw  and  other  materials  which  are  deficient  in  this  element." 

154.  SUMMER  FEEDING-. — In  feeding  cattle  upon  the  summer 
soiling  system  of  giving  green  stuff,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  give 
too  much  in  the  first  place,  as  the  greediness  of  the  animals  after 
having  long  been  kept  upon  dry  food  causes  the  accident  we  have 
previously  described  as  “ hoving,”  when  the  gases  arising  from 
tares,  clover,  lucerne,  &c.,  cause  swelling  of  the  stomach,  which 
obstructs  rumination,  and  sometimes  even  causes  death.  This  may 
be  prevented  by  the  use  of  straw,  which  also  corrects  the  tendency 
to  looseness  of  the  bowels,  which  is  apt  to  arise  from  too  free  use 
of  green  food ; and  it  will  be  found  by  far  the  best  plan  not  to  make 
too  sudden  changes  in  this  respect,  but  to  accustom  the  animals 
gradually  to  the  change  of  food  which  the  annual  recurrence  of  the 
seasons  brings  round.  Thus,  instead  of  giving  them  all  green  food 
at  once,  these  grasses  should  be  mixed  with  chopped  straw,  and  by 
a like  system  of  management,  when  the  green  stuff  gets  scarce  the 
way  for  the  drier  food  should  be  prepared  in  the  same  considerate 
manner. 
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155.  WINTER  FEEDING. — In  winter  feeding  the  lavish  quantity 
of  roots  often  used  can  be  reduced  with  positive  advantage.  It  has 
been  proved  that  a medium-sized  bullock  will  improve  faster  when 
only  80  or  100  lbs.  of  turnips  are  given  to  it  daily,  with  straw,  than 
when  allowed  to  eat  2 cwt.  of  turnips,  which  he  will  do  if  he  gets  the 
chance.  The  difficulty  in  getting  cattle  to  eat  straw  in  sufficient 
quantity  can  be  obviated  by  reducing  it  to  chaff  by  means  of  a 
straw-cutter,  and  mixing  with  it  small  quantities  of  bruised  linseed, 
bean,  or  other  meal,  and  by  infusion  in  boiling  water,  or  steaming 
in  a close  vessel,  so  incorporating  the  ingredients  that  a grateful 
flavouf  is  imparted  to  the  straw,  and  a willing  consumption  of  this 
bulky  factor  is  induced. 

Mr.  Warnes,  of  Trimmingham,  relates  his  plan  of  feeding  with  linseed  as 
follows: — “I  commenced  winter-feeding  this  year  upon  white  turnips  grown 
after  flax,  the  tops  of  which,  being  very  luxuriant,  are  cut  with  pea-straw  into 
chaff,  compounded  with  linseed-meal,  and  given  to  my  bullocks  according  to  the 
following  plan; — Upon  every  six  pails  of  boiling  water,  one  of  finely-crushed 
linseed-meal  is  sprinkled  by  the  hand  of  one  person,  while  another  rapidly  stirs 
it  round.  (The  advantage  of  this  plan  may  be  seen  in  the  superior  quality  which 
results  from  making  porridge  in  this  way,  with  which  children  are  fed,  over  that 
where  merely  the  barley-meal  is  flung  into  the  pot  or  saucepan  at  once,  when  a 
marked  difference  in  quality  is  apparent.)  In  five  minutes,  the  mucilage  being 
formed,  a half-hogshead  is  placed  close  to  the  boiler,  and  a bushel  of  the  cut 
turnip  tops  and  straw  put  in.  Two  or  three  hand-cupfuls  of  the  mucilage  are 
then  poured  upon  it,  and  stirred  in  with  a common  muck-fork.  Another  bushel 
of  the  turnip-tops,  chaff,  &c.,  is  next  added,  and  two  or  three  cups  of  the  jelly  as 
before ; all  of  which  is  then  expeditiously  stirred  and  worked  together  with  the 
fork  and  rammer.  It  is  afterwards  pressed  down  as  firmly  as  the  nature  of  the 
mixture  will  allow  with  the  latter  instrument,  which  completes  the  first  layer. 
Another  bushel  of  the  pea-straw,  chaff,  &c.,  is  thrown  into  the  tub,  the  mucilage 
-loured  upon  it  as  before,  and  so  on  till  the  boiler  is  emptied.  The  contents  of 
the  tub  are  lastly  smoothed  over  with  a trowel,  covered  down,  and  in  two  or 
three  hours  the  straw,  having  absorbed  the  mucilage,  will  also  with  the  turnip- 
tops  have  become  partially  cooked.  The  compound  is  then  usually  given  to  the 
cattle,  but  sometimes  is  allowed  to  remain  till  cold.  The  bullocks,  however, 
prefer  it  warm;  but  whether  hot  or  cold,  devour  it  with  avidity." 

Mr.  Ogden,  Berry  Hill,  Northumberland,  in  areport  read  to  the  East  of  Berwick 
Farmer^  Club,  described  his  plan  of  feeding  as  follows; — "My  cattle  are  fed 
with  turnips,  bean-meal,  oil-cake,  and  cut  straw.  The  first  tiling  in  the  morning 
they  get  the  mixture,  then  turnips,  and  at  one  o’clock  the  mixture  ag.ain ; after- 
wards turnips.  On  Sundays  the  mixture  is  withheld.  I find  that  a three-year-old 
steer  will  consume  (if  fed  on  them  alone)  from  16  to  18  stones  of  turnips  daily. 
The  mixture  I am  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  my  cattle  consists  of  2 lbs.  of  oil-cake, 
2 lbs.  of  bean-meal,  4 lbs.  of  cut  straw,  and  oz.  of  salt  daily.  This  mixture 
can  be  purchased  and  prepared,  at  present  prices,  for  id.  per  pound,  or  2S.  per 
head  per  week,  six  days  in  the  week.  I also  find  that  cattle,  when  they  have  this 
mixture,  consume  at  least  i cwt.  of  turnips  less  per  day  than  when  fed  upon 
turnips  alone.  This  mixture  is  prepared  in  the  forenoon  by  the  byre-man,  and 
keeps  perfectly  sweet  for  thirty-six  hours.  In  preparing  the  mixture,  to  serve 
24  cattle  for  24  hours,  48  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  48  lbs.  of  bean-meal,  96  lbs.  cut  straw, 
and  30  oz.  of  salt  are,  in  the  first  place,  well  mixed  together  in  a trough ; 36  gal- 
lons of  boiling  water  are  then  added,  after  whieh  (he  vyhcii  mass  is  well  turne4 
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and  incorporated  together  and  pressed  down ; and  in  an  hour  or  two  is  quite 
ready  for  the  cattle.  The  troughs  in  which  this  mixture  is  prepared  are  6 feet 
long,  2 feet  wide,  and  2i  feet  deep.  A trough  of  this  size  will  contain  mixture 
for  twenty-four  cattle,  and  the  time  occupied  by  the  byre-man  in  preparing  one 
trough-full  of  the  mixture  is  not  more  than  half  an  hour,  the  cut  straw,  meal. 
&c.,  being  all  ready.” 

The  advantage  of  giving  steamed  food  to  cattle  is  very  great. 
Straw  that  has  been  threshed  for  some  time  loses  its  freshness,  and 
even  hay  is  often  a little  mouldy,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  welcome  to 
the  cattle.  All  this,  however,  is  disposed  of  in  the  course  of  steam- 
ing and  mixing  with  meal  and  other  rich  substances,  so  that  hay 
or  straw  which  has  been  rejected  is  eaten  readily  when  accom- 
panied with  other  appetising  ingredients. 

A great  many  examples  of  different  methods  adapted  for  feeding 
stock  profitably  have  been  instanced  under  another  heading,  so 
we  shall  here  only  briefly  remark  that,  when  grasses  and  dry 
food  are  mixed,  it  will  be  found  best  to  make  the  mixture  overnight 
when  the  dry  provender  will  be  found  to  have  acquired  a sweec 
vegetable  taste,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  which  the 
animals  relish  exceedingly. 

Some  farmers  attempt  to  feed  cattle  upon  straw  by  itself  when  they 
are  hungry,  before  giving  them  the  more  inviting  food,  but  in  course 
of  time  they  will  come  to  reject  it ; but  no  ill-consequences  from 
irregular  feeding  and  eating  can  arise  if  the  food  is  carefully  and 
properly  mixed  beforehand.  It  is  the  want  of  the  necessary  pains 
and  precautions  which  ought  to  be  taken  in  feeding  stock  that  causes 
it  to  bo  less  profitable  very  often  than  it  otherwise  would  be.  The 
fatting  cattle,  when  turnips  are  given,  should  have  the  bulbs,  and  the 
green  tops  and  top  roots  should  be  given  to  the  store  stock. 

Experiments  have  shown  that  different  breeds  of  cattle  will 
acquire  various  degrees  of  substance  or  flesh  frorh  the  same  quantity 
of  food  supplied  to  each ; and  those  and  similar  points  deserve 
careful  attention  and  notice,  for  no  rule  can  be  drawn  as  to  the  exact 
quantity  of  food  required  by  each  be^st. 

156.  CATTLE  FARMING  ABROAD.— It  is  clearly  apparent  that, 
in  economical  feeding,  a large  portion  of  the  profit  is  to  be  found 
where  a number  of  animals  are  kept ; and  in  Germany,  especially, 
many  economical  contrivances  are  resorted  to  for  eking  out  the 
food  of  stock  that  are  not  practised  in  England.  We  have  touched 
upon  this  subject  under  a distinct  heading.  In  the  district  of  the 
Lower  Moselle,  as  we  pointed  out,  in  the  spring,  the  women  and 
phildren  range  the  fields,  and  eut  the  young  thistles  and  nettles. 
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and  dig  up  the  roots  of  the  couch-grass,  collect  weeds  of  all  kinds, 
and  strive  to  turn  them  to  account. 

What  is  thus  scraped  together  is  well  washed,  mixed  with  cut 
straw  and  chaff,  and  after  boiling  water  has  been  poured  over  ^the 
whole,  it  is  given  to  the  cattle,  which  are  stall  fed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  the  cattle  are 
kept  in  the  fields  all  the  year  round,  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather. 

157.  FOREIGN  BREEDS.— Our  business  is  mainly  with  the  ordi- 
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nary  stock  that  is  commonly  found  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
the  following  illustrations  of  Austrian  cattle  will  doubtless  be  con- 
sidered interesting  to  many. 

The  Podolian  is  an  aboriginal  race  of  cattle  distinguished  by  its 
capability  of  enduring  changes  of  weather,  and  contentedness  with 
poor  fare. 

The  Murzthal  breed  is  appreciated  on  account  of  its  milking 
properties,  and  as  draught  oxen. 

The  Montafun  are  distinguished  for  good  temper,  and  belong  to 
the  heavy  average  group  of  cattle. 

The  Egerland  are  noticeable  on  account  of  their  general  healthi-^^ 
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ness,  and  contentedness  with  the  quality  and  amount  of  food  given 
to  them. 

The  Pinzgau  is  a breed  that  is  distributed  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  Salzburg  region. 

The  Kuhland  cattle,  though  only  of  the  middle  height,  must  yet 
be  classed  with  the  heavier  races  of  stock. 
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SHEEP,  PIGS, 

AND  OTHER  LIVE  STOCK 


SHEEP,  PIGS,  GOATS,  ASSES, 
AND  MULES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

BREEDS  AND  VARIETIES  OF  SHEEP. 

Natural  History — Colonial  Wool — Breeds  and  Varieties — The  Merino  Sheep — 
English  Sheep  — Long-wool  — Short-wool — Leicester  Sheep  — Five-year-old 
Mutton — Lincoln  Sheep — Southdown  Sheep — Weights  per  Quarter  of  Dif- 
ferent Sheep. 

I.  NATURAL  HISTORY.— Sheep  have  played  a very  impor- 
tant part  in  the  annals  of  modern  British  husbandry,  as  well  as  in 
commerce,  and  the  consumption  of  wool  is  now  enormous.  London 
of  late  years  has  also  become  a depot  for  colonial  wools,  the 
annual  series  of  sales  which  are  held  at  the  Wool  Exchange,  in 
Coleman  Street,  attracting  thither  not  only  native  consumers,  but 
a large  number  of  buyer's  from  the  Continent,  who  compete  in  the 
most  spii-ited  manner  for  the  best  lots  with  home  purchasers 
especially  the  representatives  of  French  and  German  houses.  In 
the  case  of  the  latter,  much  of  the  wool  is  returned  to  us  again  in 
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the  shape  of  yarns,  some  particular  kinds  of  which— as  that  known 
as  vigonia,{oT  instance— they  excel  the  British  manufacturer  in  pro- 
ducing ; while  in  the  case  of  France,  a large  quantity  of  the  wool 
so  re-exported  from  England,  that  first  came  from  the  Australian 
and  other  colonies,  is  returned  to  England  in  the  shape  of  all  wool 
dress-goods  that  are  turned  out  at  Roubaix,  which  may  be  considered 
the  Manchester  of  France. 

In  one  month,  that  of  September,  1879,  the  re-exports  of  wool 
were  36,000,000  lbs. ; the  money  value  of  the  same  amounting  to 
;C2,ioi,ooo ; which  will  give  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  trade. 

The  comparatively  modern  method  of  farming  upon  the  prin- 
ciple known  as  the  “ turnip  system  of  husbandry,”  by  which  large 
numbers  of  sheep  are  maintained  on  the  land  that  is  planted  with 
turnips  and  other  green  crops  for  their  support,  has  effected  quite  a 
revolution  in  the  old  plan  upon  which  English  agriculture  used  to 
be  conducted.  Formerly,  after  grain  crops  had  been  taken  off  the 
land,  it  was  allowed  to  lie  a bare  fallow  until  it  had  recovered  itself 
from  the  amount  of  exhaustion  it  had  undergone,  or  until  it  came 
again  into  “ heart,”  as  it  was  termed ; but  by  means  of  the 
proper  rotation  of  crops — that  is  understood  better  than  formerly, 
and  which  enables  a large  quantity  of  stock  to  be  kept  upon  the 
land,  whose  manure  enriches  it — under  the  hands  of  a clever  agri- 
culturist, very  little  time  is  now  lost  in  bare  fallows  ; and  the  land 
gives  forth  its  increase  in  a much  more  unstinted  manner  than 
under  the  old  system  of  farming. 

2.  COLONIAL  WOOL.— The  growth  of  the  Australian  wool 
trade  affords  one  of  the  most  illustrative  examples  possible  of  the 
results  that  are  to  be  derived  from  suitable  pasturage  adapted  to  the 
race  of  sheep  that  are  placed  thereon,  or  which  are  indigenous  to 
it;  and  the  history  of  the  growth  of  the  Australian  wool  trade  is 
both  interesting  and  remarkable. 

Botany  Bay  was  formed  into  a penal  settlement,  and  our  convicts 
.^lere  first  sent  there  in  17S8,  in  accordance  with  the  legislative  views 
then  entertained  as  to  the  best  disposal  of  them ; and  to  supply  the 
young  colony  with  mutton  and  wool,  some  small  hairy  sheep  were 
imported  from  Bengal ; and  these,  although  not  by  any  means  a 
thrifty  race,  improved  to  such  a marked  degree  that  it  was  soon 
seen  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country  was  peculiarly  well 
fitted  for  sheep-farming,  and  small  numbers  of  some  of  the  best 
breeds  of  sheep  were  procured  from  England ; amongst  others,  Lei- 
cesters  and  Southdowns. 
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At  first  tiie  business  was  managed  by  persons  who  did  not  follow 
it  out  with  all  the  care  and  attention  to  details  which  breeders  are 
in  the  habit  of  giving  to  what  they  undertake,  and  a good  deal  of  it 
was  necessarily  performed  in  a slovenly,  and  careless  manner ; yet, 
notwithstanding,  the  success  in  this  line  was  so  great  that,  as  the 
colony  grew  and  increased,  some  individuals  realising  the  fact  that 
the  country  possessed  unusual  facilities  for  sheep-farming,  imported 
some  merino  sheep  from  the  mother  country  that  were  of  Spanish 
origin  ; the  result  being  that  the  wool  obtained  in  Australia  was 
found  to  be  of  actually  finer  quality  than  that  grown  upon  the  sheep 
fed  upon  the  pastures  of  Spain  ! 

From  these  humble  beginnings  has  sprung  up  the  enormous  wool 
trade  of  Australia,  the  progress  made  by  the  first  unthrifty  race 
being  so  marked  and  satisfactory  as  to  show  to  demonstration  that 
the  country  was  peculiarly  well-fitted  to  carry  sheep  profitably,  the 
first  attempts  at  sheep-farming  there  turning  out  eminently  success- 
ful, and  having  now  reached,  as  may  be  seen,  very  large  proportions 
indeed. 

Sheep  inhabit  a wide  geographical  range,  and  wild  species  are  to 
be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  the  various  races  being 
generally  divided  by  naturalists  into  five  classes. 

ist.  The  ovis  arics,  or  domesticated  sheep,  including  all  the  different  varieties 
that  have  come  under  the  care  of  the  shepherd  at  various  periods,  and  under 
widely  different  circumstances. 

2nd.  Ovfs  argali,  or  Asiatic  sheep,  which  are  found  in  the  elevated  plains  of 
that  continent,  and  in  the  Himalayan  range. 

3rd.  Ovis  iragelaphus,  or  bearded  argali,  whose  general  figure  bears  some 
resemblance  to  a deer,  and  are  principally  found  in  the  mountainous  parts  of 
Egypt,  and  the  inland  districts  of  the  Barbary  States.  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
here  that  these  and  similar  races  have  caused  some  naturalists  to  hesitate  in 
classing  sheep  as  being  generically  distinct  from  the  goat,  for  though  a wide 
distinction  exists  between  the  woolly  skin  of  one  of  our  highly-bred  domesticated 
long-woolled  sheep  and  the  hairy  skin  of  the  goat,  yet  the  difference  is  not  so 
marked  and  wide  between  a hairy-woolled  sheep  and  the  former.  Wilson  says, 
“ The  form  and  structure  of  the  sheep,  in  its  natural  and  unsubdued  condition, 
differ  in  few  material  points  from  those  of  the  goat.  Even  the  skeletons  of  these 
two  animals,  when  compared  together,  possess  no  points  of  difference  which 
pass  beyond  the  range  of  merely  specific  distinctions,  and  their  digestive  and 
other  organs  are  equally  conformable.  We  also  know  that  hybrids  or  mixed 
breeds  have  been  produced  between  the  goat  and  the  ewe,  and  bet^veen  the  ram 
and  the  she-goat,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  male  animals  themselves 
were  not,  as  usually  happens,  entirely  unproductive ; a fact  which,  if  ascertained, 
would  prove  a closer  mutual  relationship  to  exist  between  the  two  species  in 
question  than  that  between  the  horse  and  the  ass." 

4th.  Ovis  inontana,  or  Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  which  are  found  in  the  altitudes 
of  the  ranges  of  mountains  in  North  America. 

5th.  Ovis  musmon,  which  may  be  seen  in  our  ne\vly-acquired  dependency, 
Cyprus,  and  the  island  of  Crete,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  of  Greece. 
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There  are  other  wild  species  that  are  met  with  in  some  parts  of 
Africa,  and  in  other  countries,  that  have  been  noticed  by  travellers ; 
and  it  remains  to  this  day  an  unsettled  question,  from  which  original 
race  our  domesticated  species  is  to  be  traced. 

There  have  been  various  speculations  set  afloat  as  to  the  time 
when  sheep-farming  was  first  cultivated  in  Britain,  and,  as  at  the 
time  of  its  invasion  by  the  Romans,  coarse  woollen  fabrics  of  native 
manufacture  abounded,  it  is  surmised  that  the  wool  of  which  they 
were  made  must  have  been  derived  from  domesticated  flocks. 

After  the  Romans  had  settled  down  in  Britain,  and  manufactures 
began  to  be  established,  some  of  a comparatively  rude  nature, 
while  others  were  more  advanced,  woollen  goods  took  up  a very 
prominent  position  amongst  the  crude  manufactures  of  the  day,  for 
British  woollen  goods  were  sent  to  Rome,  where  they  were  prized 
for  their  extreme  fineness. 

Circumstances— such  as  the  possession  of  coal — have  caused  the 
principal  seats  of  textile  manufacture  to  become  established  in  the 
more  northern  portion  of  this  kingdom  j but  it  was  not  so  during 
the  earliest  periods  of  English  history,  the  southern  counties  being 
in  this  respect  much  more  important  than  the  northern  ones, 
Winchester  continuing  for  many  centuries  to  be  the  head  of  the 
woollen  trade,  the  extreme  fineness  of  its  woollen  textures  earning 
for  it  a deserved  celebrity. 

It  may  incidentally  be  remarked  here,  in  corroboration  of  this 
fact  in  connection  with  early  English  industry  in  the  southern 
counties,  that  Sussex  iron  was  formerly  very  celebrated,  one  of  the 
last  mementoes  of  this  branch  of  production  being  exhibited  in  the 
iron  railings  which  used  to  surround  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in  London, 
which  were  cleared  away  and  sold  a few  years  back,  and  which 
were  of  Sussex  manufacture. 

To  the  growth  of  tlie  woollen  industry  in  Britain,  which  may  be 
fairly  regarded  as  an  indigenous  one,  and  the  consequent  demand 
for  wool,  may  be  traced  the  first  efforts  made  for  the  improvement 
of  the  breed  of  sheep,  which  have  gradually  increased  during  the 
course  of  centuries,  culminating  in  the  efforts  of  Bakewell  and  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  known  as  the.  Dishky  breed;  the  altered 
circumstances  of  late  years  necessitating  the  rearing  of  sheep  for 
the  butcher,  rather  than  the  manufacturer  in  the  shape  of  wool,  the 
finer  fibre  from  our  Australian  and  other  colonies,  fetching  much 
higher  prices  than  the  coarser  wool  now  grown  upon  English  sheep, 
the  carcases  of  which  have  been  greatly  improved  by  judicioq.5 
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breeding,  as  well  as  weight  of  wool,  though  the  quality  must  neces- 
sarily be  coarser  in  accordance  with  the  well-known  result  with 
highly-fed  animals  which  live  in  an  artificial  state,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  those  which  procure  their  sustenance  from  the  spon- 
taneous productions  of  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  natural  grasses.  The 
wool  of  the  small,  short-woolled  breeds  that  are  fed  upon  hilly 
pastures  are  superior  in  this  respect  to  those  animals  of  large 
size ; but  what  has  been  lost  in  fineness  of  quahty  has  been  more 
than  made  up  for  in  length,  and  in  the  weight  of  the  fleece;  so  that 
now  what  are  known  as  the  combing  wools  predominate  in  England ; 
but  in  the  times  of  which  we  have  spoken,  and  this  country  de- 
pended mainly  upon  its  own  supply  of  sheep  for  wool,  the  description 
known  as  clothing  was  principally  aimed  at  by  producers.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth,  and  during  the  three  following  centuries — 
although  the  value  of  a sheep  and  a pound  of  wool  would  seem 
extremely  small  at  the  prices  then  current,  taking  into  account  the 
great  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  the  worth  of  a wether  was 
computed  at  about  20s.,  and  a pound  of  wool  at  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  grf.,  at 
present  values.  In  1315,  by  a law  that  was  enacted,  no  one  was 
permitted  to  demand  more  than  2od.,  equivalent  to  25s.  now,  for  a 
fat  sheep  ; but  if  it  was  shorn,  the  price  was  fixed  at  iqrf.,  i.e.,  17s.  6d. 
The  average  value  of  a fleece  at  this  period  was  estimated  at  six- 
pence, or  about  ys.  6d.  in  our  present  money,  very  nearly  amounting 
to  half  the  value  of  the  carcase.  At  the  present  time  at  which  we 
are  writing,  the  rates  for  Kent  wool  in  the  Canterbury  market  are 
extremely  low,  new  fleeces  being  only  gd.  to  lOff.  per  lb.;  lambs, 
6d.  to  yd. ; old  Kent  fleeces,  8rf.  to  gd. ; lambs,  6d.  to  yd. 

The  characteristics  of  the  sheep,  more  especially  in  a wild  state, 
are — a head  furnished  with  triangular,  spiral  horns,  larger  in  the 
case  of  the  male  than  that  of  the  female,  but  altogether  absent  in 
some  of  the  highly-bred  domesticated  varieties,  with  two  rudimen- 
tary hooves  on  the  fore  legs  situated  on  the  inside,  just  above  the 
real  toes  ; two  inguinal  teats  ; and  the  tail,  always  short  in  the  wild 
breeds,  but  varying  in  the  domesticated  species,  some  being  very 
long.  The  fleece  is  of  varying  fineness  and  quality— depending 
upon  climate,  food,  and  other  circumstances.  In  the  case  of  the 
wild  sheep,  the  external  covering  consists  of  long,  coarse  hair,  be- 
neath which  is  a coat  of  short,  fine  wool,  while  in  the  domesticated 
species  it  consists  of  a fleece  which  varies  in  the  different  breeds, 
to  which  we  shall  afterwards  refer.  The  mouth  of  the  sheep  is  fur- 
nished with  eight  incisor  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  but  none  in  the 
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upper  and  six  molars  on  either  sides  of  both  jaws,  which  makes  a 
of  tliirty-two.  The  sheep  is  a gregarious  animal,  both  in  its 
wild  and  domesticated  state,  assembling  in  flocks  of  greater  or  lesser 
numbers  according  to  the  circumstances  of  their  condition,  which 
vary  extremely ; each  breed  being  marked  by  some  peculiarity  or 
other ; and  differing  in  size,  flavour  of  the  meat,  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  wool,  as  aforesaid,  as  well  as  in  hardihood,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  where  they  are  bred  ; which 
causes  the  carcases  of  the  small  breeds  which  feed  upon  the  thin- 
soiled  uplands  of  the  downs,  and  mountainous  heathy  pasture  to 
be  covered  with  a thick  coat  of  short,  but  fine  wool ; while  those  fed 
upon  the  marshes,  and  various  rich  low-lying  bottoms,  acquire 
larger  frames,  and  longer  and  coarser  wool ; which  circumstance 
has  occasioned  sheep  in  England  to  be  classed  under  the  two  main 
divisions  of  short-woollcd  and  long-K’oollcd  sheep.  Some  of  these  are 
polled,  and  some  are  horned,  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give 
a detailed  description. 

3.  BEEEDS  AND  VARIETIES. — The  only  foreign  sheep  that 
have  not  been  imported  into  Great  Britain  upon  anything  like  an 
extended,  and  continuous  scale  for  breeding  purposes  have  been  the 
Menno,  which  have  been  sent  over  at  different  times  from  Spain, 
where  they  are  held  in  high  estimation  on  account  of  the  excellent 
quality  of  their  wool;  though  in  this  country  they  have  been 
proved,  after  many  trials,  to  be  unprofitable,  and  their  cultivation 
as  a regular  breed  has  been  almost  entirely  abandoned. 


4-  the  merino  sheep.  — Pure  merinos  are  found  both 
homed  and  polled,  the  weight  of  fleece  in  the  yolk  and  unsmeared 
weighing  4 lbs.  to  5 lbs.,  the  dead  weight  of  the  flesh  per  quarter 
being  from  15  to  18  lbs.  The  males  have  large  spiral  horns,  of 
whieh  the  females  are  usually  deficient,  the  face  and  legs  being 
mostly  white,  though  sometimes  they  are  seen  of  a black  or  dun 
colour  ; a tuft  of  coarse  wool  is  found  on  the  forehead  and  cheeks ; 
the  nose  and  skin  is  commonly  of  a reddish  flesh  colour ; the  limbs 
long,  the  sides  flat,  and  the  chest  narrow  ; to  the  eye  of  the  experi- 
enced sheep-farmer  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  unprofitable 
breed,  so  far  as  the  production  of  mutton  is  concerned,  which  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts;  the  race  possessing  only  slow  feeding 
powers.  The  looseness  of  sidn  under  the  throat,  unsightly  in  the 
eyes  of  those  accustomed  to  rest  them  upon  more  shapely  forms,  is 
said  to  be  indicative  of  a fine  fleece,  which  is  indeed  their  only 
recommendation. 
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The  changed  conditions  which  now  prevail,  and  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  colonial 
wool,  have  caused  the  keeping  of  sheep  in  England  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  their  wool  to  be  out  of  the  question,  for  in  the  extensive 
plains  of  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  Cape,  immense  flocks  of 
fine-woolled  sheep  can  be  kept  at  a trifling  expense,  their  wool 
being  exported  to  England  ; so  that  all  flner  qualities  of  woollen 


fabrics  are  now  made  from  Colonial  wool ; the  sheep  being  more 
valuable  in  this  island  on  account  of  his  mutton  than  his  fleece, 
the  quality  of  the  latter  being  consequently  neglected  for  the 
former. 

5.  ENGLISH  SHEEP. — ^The  improvements  of  late  years  in  the 
breeds  of  sheep  have  been  very  marked  and  conspicuous  in  the 
large  breeds,  especially  the  Leicesters,  which  have  received  an  un- 
usual degree  of  attention  from  various  breeders,  but  more  especially 
from  Robert  Bakewell ; before  referred  to,  of  Dishley,  near  Lough- 
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borough,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  the  like  care  and  attention 
were  taken  to  improve  any  particular  breed,  the  same  advantageous 
results  might  be  obtained. 

Sheep  in  Great  Britain  are  classed  under  the  following  two 
main  divisions  of  long-woolled  and  short-woolled  varieties  ; some 
of  which  are  horned,  and  some  polled. 

Long»wool. 

Leicester  and  Lincoln polled, 

Romney  Marsh  , 

Bampton  Notts  

South  Ham ,, 

Cots  wold ,, 

Dishley 

Tees  water  ,, 

Irish 


Short-wool. 


Pure  merino-horned 

Southdown 

Wilts  and  Chiltern  

Dorset 

Portland 

Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  ,, 

Cornish  ,, 

Ryeland  polled. 

Dean  Forest  and  Mendip  horned. 

Norfolk  ,, 

Cannock  Heath polled. 

Shropshire  Morf  horned, 

Delamere  Forest  ,, 

Herdwick polled. 

Cheviot  ,, 

Scotch  Heath horned. 

Shetland horned  and  polled. 

Welsh  Mountain ,,  ,, 

Irish horned. 

o.  LEICESTER  SHEEP. — The  new  Leicester  sheep,  as  they 
were  formerly  termed,  after  the  improvement ' made  upon  the  old 
Leicester  sheep  by  Bakewell,  who  first  directed  his  attention  to  the 
matter  about  the  year  1755,  have  become  famous,  and  they  are  now 
sent  all  over  the  world  for  breeding  purposes.  The  original  stock 
was  composed  of  large,  awkward,  large-boned  animals,  which  did 
not  arrive  at  maturity  until  they  were  three  years  old,  being  clothed 
with  a long,  coarse  fleece,  the  weight  of  which  would  average  about 
10  lbs. 

The  weight  of  wool  and  size  of  the  animals  were  great  points  in 
their  favour ; but  as  they  made  fat  but  slowly,  and  consumed  more 
food  in  proportion  to  their  yield  of  meat,  and  more  than  the  smaller 
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breeds,  these  were  very  great  drawbacks,  and,  to  remedy  them.  Bake- 
well  set  to  work. 

His  principal  aim,  as  far  as  his  system  of  procedure  is  known, 
appears  to  have  been  the  improvement  of  the  carcase,  regarding 
the  production  of  wool  as  of  secondary  importance  ; and  in  this  re- 
spect they  do  not  equal  some  of  the  breeds  which  they  have  dis- 
placed, being  excelled  in  w'eight  of  fleece  by  the  old  Leicester,  old 
Lincoln,  and  Romney  Marsh  sheep  ; the  average  weight  of  Leicester 
wool  being  7 lbs.  or  8 lbs.,  instead  of  10  lbs.,  as  formerly ; though  in 
exceptional  instances  shearling  rams  have  been  known  to  give  a 
clip  of  16  lbs.  and  17  lbs. ; and  the  Leicester  sheep,  as  we  now  find 


it,  may  be  said  to  belong  more  to  the  middle  than  long-woolled 
breeds  ; yet  their  general  excellence  have  caused  them  to  be  adopted 
in  most  districts  where  the  grass  is  rich  and  abundant,  and  they 
have  pushed  aside  the  old  Lincolns,  once  a very  favourite  breed 
with  flock-masters  whose  pasturage  was  of  a suitable  description  to 
carry  them ; and  Leicesters  are  now  most  commonly  seen  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  and  all  the  other  neighbouring  counties  of  Lei- 
cestershire. 

The  quality  of  the  mutton  of  the  Leicester  sheep  is  considered  to 
be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  large  breed,  when  not  overfed,  the  fat 
and  lean  being  more  equally  distributed,  though  the  meat  ipay  not  be 
relished  so  well  by  many,  as  the  smaller  breeds,  as  Welsh  or  Dart- 
moor mutton,  and  similar  kinds,  more  suited  to  delicate  palates  ; 
but  in  houses  of  business  where  a great  number  of  hearty  eaters  are 
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employed,  and  in  most  manufacturing  districts  where  large  mutton 
sells  best,  the  Leicester  is  generally  well  appreciated,  notwithstand- 
ing that  the  Leicester  breed  has  never  been  a favourite  one  with 
the  butcher,  on  account  of  its  containing  a small  amount  of  offal, 
which  it  is  customary  to  sink  ; but  to  the  grower  or  feeder,  whose 
object  is  weight  of  carcase,  this  would  naturally  be  rather  a rccom 
mendation  than  not. 

The  good  points  in  the  Leicester  consist,  in  the  first  place,  of  the 
comparatively  early  age  at  which  they  may  be  fattened,  and  the 
short  time  it  takes  to  effect  the  process  ; and  next,  the  small  quantity 
of  food  that  is  consumed,  when  placed  against  the  weight  of  carcase 
attained : these  united  with  the  “ fine  handling,’’  and  the  important 
fact  that  perhaps  they  will  bring  the  greatest  amount  of  profit  to 
the  feeder,  are  good  and  tangible  reasons  for  the  high  estimation  in 
which  the  breed  is  universally  held. 

On  this  account,  the  Leicester  is  employed  very  extensively  all 
over  the  country  for  cross-breeding  purposes,  and  even  in  the  ex- 
treme north — where  nothing  but  Cheviots  were  at  one  time  to  be 
seen,  being  considered  the  most  appropriate  breed  for  the  district- 
crosses  with  the  Leicester,  by  which  the  size  of  the  frame  of  the 
original  animal  is  very  much  increased,  are  now  commonly  met  with 
The  same  also  prevails  in  Wales,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
where  the  value  of  the  breed  has  come  to  be  appreciated. 

The  custom  of  letting  out  rams  appears  to  have  been  unknown 
before  the  time  of  Bakewell,  who,  according  to  Youatt  commenced 
the  practice  about  the  year  1760 ; but  he  was  so  slenderly  rewarded 
at  the  first  beginning  that,  it  is  said,  his  first  ram  was  let  for  the  in- 
significant sum  of  17s.  6d.  But  this,  however,  was  not  for  long,  for 
when  the  quality  of  his  breed  became  known,  the  price  of  letting  out 
his  rams  gradually  rose,  until,  in  the  years  1784  and  1785,  he  was 
receiving  as  high  as  100  guineas  for  the  use  of  a ram  ; and  they  at 
last  became  &o  much  in  request  that  it  is  recorded  he  made  1,200 
guineas  in  the  year  1789  by  three  rams ; and  2,000  guineas  by  seven 
others  ; the  Dishley  Society  giving  him  3,000  guineas  for  the  use  of 
the  rest  of  his  flock. 

The  same  author  states  that  the  most  extraordinary  letting  in 
the  case  of  Bakewell’srams  occurred  in  the  instance  of  a ram  named 
the  “ Two  Pounder,”  for  the  use  of  which,  during  one  season,  he 
obtained  400  guineas  each  from  two  breeders ; still  reserving  one- 
third  of  the  usual  number  of  ewes  for  himself ; the  value  of  the  ram 
for  that  season  being  thus  rated  at  1,200  guineas. 
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Since  the  time  of  Bakewell,  however,  the  appearance  of  the  Lei- 
cester sheep  has  somewhat  changed,  for  succeeding  breeders,  while 
acknowledging  and  appreciating  the  general  excellence  of  his  sheep, 
have  grafted  other  qualities  in  which  the  Dishleys  were  deficient ; 
such  as  an  increased  quantity  of  wool,  the  improvement  of  the  ewes 
so  far  as  relates  to  better  milking  properties,  and  greater  fecundity. 
These  changes  have  depended  often  upon  the  taste,  fancy,  and 
opinions  of  various  breeders  in  different  counties,  which  has  caused 
the  breed  to  vary  very  much  in  its  outward  appearance  in  different 
districts ; so  that  the  wool  of  one  set  will  be  long  and  curly,  while  in 
another  the  fibre  is  closer  and  comparatively  short ; in  one  district 
the  animals  wear  a hardy,  sprightly  appearance  ; in  others  an  animal 
slower  in  its  movements,  and  duller,  being  larger  in  size  and  bare- 
headed, is  found!;  yet  all  retaining,  in  a great  measure,  those  ex- 
ceffent  qualities  which  in  the  first  place  earned  the  reputation  of  the 
original  breed.  These  have  been  described  as  having  a small  head 
covered  with  short  white  hair;  an  open  countenance  and  dear 
muzzle;  a full,  quiet  eye;  long,  thin,  but  well-placed  ear;  a full, 
tapering  neck,  and  deep,  wide  chest ; uniformly  broad  and  straight, 
firm  back,  terminating  in  a square  rump,  with  full,  deep  shoulder, 
well-arched  rib,  and  light  offal ; long,  full  quarter;  well-turned  hoist ; 
uniformly  fine  bone,  with  thin,  soft,  elastic  pelt. 

Wiiters  who  have  referred  to  Bakewell’s  sheep  nearer  to  the  time 
when  he  was  making  his  improvements  in  stock,  give  certain  par- 
ticulars which  it  is  interesting  to  note,  on  account  of  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  original  breed. 

The  Complete  Grazier;  or,  Farmer  and  Cattle  Dealer's  Assistant, 
published  in  1805,  w'ritten  by  “A  Lincolnshire  Grazier,”  contains  at 
the  commencement  of  the  work  a large  folded  sheet,  in  the  shape 
of  a map,  which  is  styled  “ A Table  of  the  breeds  of  Neat  Cattle, 

Sheep,  and  Swine,”  the  foot-note  to  which  embodies  the  following; 

This  table  is  selected,  it  is  hoped,  with  some  improvement  from 
Mr.  Gulley’s  valuable  ‘ Synopsis  of  Breeds,’  annexed  to  his  excellent 
work  on  Live  Stock,  such  additions  and  variations  being  given  from 
authentic  sources,  as  the  subject  required.” 

The  description  given  in  this  sheet  of  the  Dishley,  or  New 
Leicester,  is “ Heads  clean,  straight,  and  broad  ; bodies  round 
orbarrel-shaped;  eyes  fine  and  lively  ; bones  fine  and  small;  pelts 
thin;  wool  long  and  fine,  well  calculated  for  combing,  and  weighing 
upon  on  average  eight  pounds  per  fleece,  when  killed  at  two  years 
old.  Fatten  kindly  and  early,  being  admirably  calculated  for  the 
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market,  thriving  on  pastures  that  will  scarcely  keep  other  sheep, 
and  requiring  less  food  than  others.  Tolerably  hardy  and 
vigorous.” 

The  short  space  of  time  the  Leicesters  take  in  arriving  at  early 
maturity  constitutes  a very  important  feature  in  their  value.  Many 
flock-masters  have  them  ready  for  the  butcher  when  fifteen  or  six- 
teen months  old,  just  after  being  shorn;  while,  with  the  exception 
of  ewes  and  rams,  none  are  kept  after  they  are  two  years  old ; but 
in  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  well  and  abundantly 
fed  from  the  day  they  are  dropped  till  they  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  butcher. 

At  the  time  of  Bakewell  and  his  immediate  successors  the 
Leicester  ewes  were  less  prolific  than  many  other  kinds,  seldom 
producing  twins,  which,  besides,  was  not  thought  desirable,  the 
ewes  not  giving  so  much  milk  as  other  breeds ; and  being  but  in- 
different nurses,  one  lamb  was  found  quite  enough  to  be  brought  up 
satisfactorily ; even  one  lamb,  at  times,  being  reared  with  some 
little  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  In  most  districts,  in  the 
case  of  other  breeds  of  sheep,  a moderate  average  of  lambs  dropped 
is  considered  to  be  when  half  the  number  of  ewes  in  a flock  produce 
tv/ins,  this  proportion  being  often  exceeded.  And  of  late  years  there 
has  been  a marked  improvement  in  this  respect  with  Leicester 
ewes  ; and  though  not  giving  so  much  milk,  nor  being  so  prolific  as 
many  other  breeds,  yet  they  do  not  now  show  such  a marked 
deficiency  as  formerly  used  to  be  the  case. 

Youatt,  in  speaking  of  the  new  Leicesters,  says,  that  " on  good  keep  they 
will  yield  a greater  quantity  of  meat,  for  the  same  quantity  of  food,  than  any 
other  breed  of  sheep  can  do.  The  kind  of  meat  which  they  yield  is  of  a peculiar 
character.  When  the  sheep  are  not  over  fattened,  it  is  tender  and  juicy,  but,  m 
the  opinion  of  many  persons,  somewhat  insipid.  When  they  are  raised  to  their 
highest  state  of  condition,  the  muscles  seem  to  be  partially  absorbed ; at  least 
much  fatty  matter  is  introduced  between  their  fibres ; the  line  of  distinction 
between  the  fat  and  the  lean  is  in  a manner  lost,  and  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  joints,  and  a small  part  of  them,  the  carcase  has  the  appearance  and  the 
taste  of  a mass  of  luscious  fat.” 

7.  FIVE-YEAR-OLD  MUTTON.— Of  course  it  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage tC'  the  breeder  to  have  profitable  stock  that  becomes 
marketable  at  an  early  age,  but  in  point  of  fact,  mutton  is  not  at  its 
best  till  it  is  five  years  old,  when  it  has  attained  a dark  colour,  and 
possesses  a fine  flavour ; while  in  the  case  of  a sheep  of  only  two 
years  old,  the  flesh  will  be  of  a pale  colour,  and  comparatively 
insipid.  This  is  well  known  to  good  judges  of  mutton,  though  not 
to  the  multitude. 
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The  writer  once  had  an  amusing  case  pass  beneath  his  notice,  of  a farmer 
who  had  a five-year-old  sheep  stolen  from  him.  He  accompanied  a police- 
officer  to  the  cottage  of  a man  whom  he  suspected  of  stealing  it,  and  upon  the 
door  being  opened,  their  olfactory  nerves  were  saluted  by  an  unmistakable 
smell  of  roasting  mutton.  The  farmer  at  once  got  excited,  and  cried  out, 
" That's  my  sheep.  I’ll  swear  to  it,  by  the  smell.” 

The  police-officer,  whose  notions  of  evidence  required  a much  more  matter- 
of-fact  groundwork  to  work  upon,  such  as  the  skin  of  a sheep  duly  marked 
with  certain  signs  that  might  be  deposed  to,  or  something  of  a tangible  nature, 
was  scandalised  by  such  a hasty  assumption  of  a man’s  guilt  being  arrived  at 
through  the  bare  smell  of  a cooking  joint.  Yet  the  farmer’s  belief  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  justified,  and  not  so  unreasonable  as  many  might  suppose ; for, 
added  he,  " I’ll  swear  there’s  no  such  mutton  as  that  about  these  parts,  except 
mine."  He  was  aware  of  the  ordinary  custom  of  disposing  of  stock  at  an  early 
age,  when  the  taste  and  smell  of  a mature  sheep,  the  latter  of  which  he  recog- 
nised, could  not  be  had. 

8.  LINCOLN  SHEEP.- — These,  in  their  original  state,  are  a large 
breed  of  sheep  ; but_  their  size  has  of  late  years  been  considerably 
diminished  by  crosses  with  the  new  or  improved  Leicester,  as  they 
were  formerly  called.  The  original  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Tees- 
water  breeds,  which  were  all  noted  for  their  large  size,  have  been 
lessened  considerably  from  their  original  proportions ; and  it  has 
been  remarked  that,  before  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  mutton  of  these  coarse  sheep  seldom  amounted  to  more 
than  half  of  their  live  weight.  Judicious  crossing  has  consider- 
ably decreased  the  quantity  of  offal,  and  added  largely  to  the 
dead  weight  of  marketable  flesh,  conferring  smallness  of  bone  and 
symmetry  of  form,  whereas  the  common  average,  as  recorded  by 
experiment,  will  amount  to  more  than  two-thirds. 

In  the  Leicester  Report,  two  sheep  bred  from  Dishley  stock,  with- 
out any  unusual  method  of  feeding,  gave  out  the  following  results, 
the  proportion  of  bone  in  a well-fattened  animal  being  supposed  to 
be  an  ounce,  to  one  pound  of  flesh 


Carcase 

144  lbs.  0 oz. 

144  lbs.  6 oz. 

Fat 

15  . 

8 „ 

i6-  ,, 

8 „ 

Wool  and  Pelt... 

16  , 

0 „ 

18  „ 

0 i> 

Pluck 

4 . 

s „ 

8 „ 

8 „ 

Entrails  

10  , 

4 ,1 

3 n 

8 M 

Blood 

6 , 

0 „ 

5 M 

0 „ 

In  the  improvement  of  original  breeds,  the  trade  of  ram-letting 
attained  great  prominence,  and  considerable  sums  were  paid  for 
their  use,  which  Marshall  also  refers  to  in  his  Rural  Economy  of  the 
Midland  Counties,  the  cost  of  the  hire  of  tups,  according  to  his 
account,  prior  to  1780,  being  from  one  guinea  to  ten  for  the  season, 
recording  the  same  facts  as  those  before-mentioned  by  Youatt,  as 
to  the  rise  in  Bakewell’s  stock,  the  price  increasing  from  10  to  100 
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guineas;  from  lySb  to  1789  the  prices  rising  so  fast  that  400 
guineas  were  repeatedly  given,  several  other  breeders  making  from 
500  to  1,000  guineas  each. 

An  account  is  also  given  of  the  tup-masters  of  Leicestershire,  in 
the  Leicester  Report,  who  formed  themselves  into  a club,  and  bound 
themselves  by  certain  rules  and  regulations  which  tended  to  keep 
up  the  value  of  the  stock  by  which  they  profited  so  largely; 
breeders  in  various  parts  of  the  country  imitating  their  example! 
And  considering  now  the  moderate  rates  that  are  paid  for  the  hire 
of  the  best  tups,  it  is  often  a matter  of  surprise  how  such  large 
sums  could  ever  have  been  realised  ; and  this  has  been  explained 
that  it  could  only  answer  the  purpose  of  speculators  who  counted 
upon  the  great  profit  to  be  obtained  by  letting  their  rams  out, 
which  was  supported  by  the  following  calculation  ; 


If  five  persons  have  each  twenty  ewes  good  enough  for  ram-breeding,  and  nav 
500  guineas  for  the  hire  of  a tup,  they  have  a good  chance — reckoning  twin 
lambs  of  each  rearing  ten  rams  and  ten  ewes,  or  more,  of  a still  higher  blood 
Now,  supposing  these  ten  ram-lambs,  when  shear-hogs,  to  be  let  out  at  twenty 
guineas  each,  upon  the  average,  this  would  yield,  upon  the  whole,  1,000  guineas 
or  cent,  per  cent,  within  two  years ; besides  the  future  use  of  the  rams  and  the' 
™PJ°7f'”ent  of  the  stock  bred  from  the  ewes.  The  preservation  of  the 
old  breed  of  Lincoln  sheep  in  its  original  form  is  now  therefore  seldom  aimed 
at,  and  the  bulk  of  the  stock  of  what  are  now  termed  Lincolns,  are  merely  the 
base  or  origin^  of  the  old  breed  upon  which  has  been  grafted  the  new  Leicester ; 
for  othervvise  it  would  be  manifestly  a bad  practice  to  overlook  the  improvement 
of  stock  that  can  be  so  easily  effected  by  proper  management. 


9.  SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. — This  celebrated  breed  takes  its 
name  from  the  range  of  chalky  hills  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  begin- 
ning at  the  east  end  and  extending  for  sixty  miles  westward  into 
Hampshire,  which  are  termed  the  South  Downs.  This  range  is  of 
an  average  breadth  of  about  five  miles,  having  a tract  of  arable  land 
on  either  side,  which  is,  cultivated  by  what  are  termed  the  Down 
farmers,  the  source  of  an  abundant  supply  of  artificial  food  for  the 
sheep  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 

The  natural  pasturage  of  these  hills  is  particularly  well  adapted 
for  the  feeding  of  sheep,  being  short  and  fine,  while  the  elevation 
of  the  land  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate  are  peculiarly  well-suited 
for  keeping  large  numbers  of  sheep  ; and  though  there  have  not 
been,  to  our  knowledge,  any  exact  statistics  of  the  numbers, 
Luccock,  in  his  work  On  Sheep,  estimated  that  not  less  than  864,000 
were  to  be  found  on  the  Downs  and  the  cultivated  land  of  Sussex, 
and  since  that  work  was  written  the  numbers  have,  doubtless, 
largely  increased. 
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Of  the  early  history,  so  to  speak,  of  Southdown  sheep,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  or  authentic  records  ; but  it  has 
been  surmised  that  the  elder  races,  in  common  with  most  breeds  of 
hill-sheep,  had  horns,  a male  lamb  being  occasionally  seen  with 
small  horns ; and  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  original  colour  was 
mostly  black,  though  few  black  Southdowns  are  now  seen.  In 
Young's  Annals  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Alfrey  says  that 

" He  is  convinced  that  were  the  Southdown  breed  to  be  left  in  a wild  state, 
they  would  in  a few  years  become  entirely  black ; for  there  are,  every  year, 
notwithstanding  all  the  care  that  can  be  taken  to  prevent  it  great  numbers  of 
black  and  white  lambs,  some  with  large  black  spots,  some  half  black,  and  some 
entirely  black ; having  had  twelve  and  fourteen  of  the  latter  in  a year,  though  he 
never  kept  a black  lamb  or  ewe." 


Southdown  Ewe. 


By  the  painstaking  care  of  one  individual,  Mr.  John  Ellman,  of  Glynde,  near 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  the  race  of  Southdowns  was  considerably  improved.  He 
describes  the  original  breed  as  being  forrnerly  of  small  size,  and  far  from 
possessing  a good  shape,  being  long  and  thin  in  the  neck,  high  on  the  shoulders, 
low  behind,  high  on  the  loins,  down  on  the  rump,  the  tail  set  on  very  low, 
almost  perpendicularly  from  the  hip-bones,  sharp  on  the  back,  the  ribs  flat,  not 
bowing,  narrow  in  the  fore-quarters,  good  in  the  leg,  although  having  a large 
bone,  the  fleece  being  comparatively  light,  and  not  arriving  at  an  age  when  they 
might  be  fattened  advantageously  till  three  years  old. 

Such  was  the  original  description  of  the  Southdown  stock,  but 
under  Ellman’s  care  and  attention  they  became  so  vastly  improved 
as  to  be  described  by  Arthur  Young,  in  about  the  year  i794j 
follows : — 

" Mr.  Ellman’s  flock  of  sheep,  I must  observe  in  this  place,  is  unquestionably 
the  first  in  the  country ; there  is  nothing  that  can  be  compared  with  it ; the 
wool  the  finest,  and  the  carcase  the  best  proportioned ; although  I saw  several 
of  the  noblest  flocks  afterwards,  which  I examined  with  a great  degree  of 
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attention;  some  few  had  very  fine  wool,  which  might  be  equal  to  his,  but  then 
““<1  ““S’  had  a good  carcase  with  coarse  wool ; bu° 
flock  a?  both  these  characteristics  in  his 

flo(i  at  Glynde,  I affirm  this  with  the  greater  degree  of  certainty  since  the  eye 

to  disparage  and  call  in  question 
merely  because  he  has  raised  tL  merit  of  it  by  unre" 
unriv^led^"  neighbouring  farmers,  and  it  now  stands 


The  original  efforts  of  Ellman  were  afterwards  supplemented  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  Mr.  Jonas  Webb  and  others,  and  continued  im- 
provement of  the  herd  carried  on,  the  points  in  which  they  were  de- 
ficient being  supplied  by  careful  crossing,  so  that  they  are  now  fully 
equal  to  any  of  the  best  breeds  in  the  kingdom,  attaining  to  maturity 
early,  and  having  altered  very  much  from  their  original  description 
as  described  by  Mr.  Ellman,  being  smaller  in  the  bone,  possessing 
a greater  aptitude  to  fatten,  combined  with  a heavier  carcase  when 
fat,  and  yet  being  equally  hardy. 

Southdown  sheep  now  come  regularly  round,  fit  for  the  butcher, 
at  from  fifteen  months  to  two  years  old;  the  dead  weight  per 
qua.rter  averaging  i8  to  20  lbs.,  though  in  e.xceptional  cases  they 
weigh  much  heavier ; from  13  to  14  lbs.  being  formerly  usually  con- 
sidered a fair  weight  for  a Down  wether  two  years  old. 

This  must  be  considered  a great  weight  for  a breed  like  the 
Southdown,  which  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a race  that  feeds  on 
mountainous  districts  with  comparatively  short  herbage ; while 
the  weight  of  the  fleece  of  the  old  Down  has  been  nearly  doubled, 
the  nieat  always  being  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  and  often 
fetching  from  a halfpenny  to  a penny  a pound  more  in  the  market 
than  many  other  kinds. 

When  we  speak  of  the  Down  sheep  partaking  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  mountain  sheep,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  what  are  termed  the  hill  and  the  lowland 
grazing  sheep.  Originally  the  wool  of  the  former  weighed  but  2 lbs. 
or  so,  latterly  increased  to  si  lbs. ; and  from  4 lbs.  it  has  risen  to 
6 lbs.  in  the  case  of  the  latter. 

In  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  Southdown  is  found 
to  answer  remarkably  well,  and  the  race  is  pushing  aside  the  sheep 
indigenous  to  other  counties,  the  old  Berkshire  being  now  very 
rarely  seen,  while  in  Hampshire  the  old  breed  peculiar  to  that 
county  is  not  often  met  with.  Even  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  which  at  one 
time  boasted  of  breeds  of  special  excellence  when  compared  with 
some  of  the  old,  inferior  breeds,  have  been  crossed  with  South- 
down  and  Leicester  sheep ; a cross  between  a Southdown  and 
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almost  every  breed  of  middle-wool  sheep  being  found  to  answer 
extremely  well. 

At  one  time  the  large,  coarser  black-faced  sheep,  often  termed 
Southdowns,  but  technically  known  as  West  Country  Downs,  which 
were  sent  from  Dorsetshire  and  Somersetshire,  are  being  displaced 
by  the  pure  Downs  even  in  their  native  habitat. 

Culley,  in  describing  the  Southdown  .sheep  in  1807,  remarks  that:  "These 
sheep  stand  higher  behind  than  before,  and  the  hind-quarters  are  generally 
heavier  than  the  fore-quarters,  which  in  Sussex  (the  district  they  are  bred  in) 
is  esteemed  a merit,  as  the  butchers  sell  the  former  at  fully  one  penny  per  lb. 
more  than  the  latter — a singularity  that  we  believe  is  peculiar  to  this  district ; 
for,  in  all  the  other  markets  we  have  seen,  the  hind -quarters,  and  particularly 
the  legs,  are  sold  for  a halfpenny  per  lb.  less  than  the  fore-quarters.  This  breed 
of  sheep  being  hardy  and  ready  feeders,  we  hope  the  defect  will  be  remedied  in 
a few  years,  and  other  improvements  made  by  the  attention  and  exertion  of 
enterprising  breeders,  particularly  the  ingenious  Mr.  Ellman,  of  Glynde,  whose 
flock  is  already  superior  to  most  of  his  neighbours,  both  in  carcase,  quantity, 
and  quality  of  wool.” 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  description  that  the  fact  of  the  hinder 
quarters  being  heavier  than  the  fore-quarters  is  regarded  as  a 
defect,  though  legs  of  mutton  fetch  a penny  more,  instead  of  less, 
than  shoulders  in  the  London  market.  This,  though  doubtless  in 
the  eye  of  the  breeder,  in  the  general  symmetry  and  tout  ensemble 
of  an  animal,  would  be  termed  a defect,  in  the  eye  of  the  London 
butcher  certainly  would  not  stand  for  one. 

10.  WEIGHTS  PER  QUARTER  OP  DIFFERENT  BREEDS.— 
The  following  table  will  show  at  a glance  about  the  average  weight 
per  quarter  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep,  which  it  must  be 
understood  are  greatly  exceeded  at  times  in  individual  instances : — 


Dead  weight 
of  the  flesh 
per  quarter. 

Pure  Merino i8  to  20  lbs. 

Leicester  and  Lincoln  24  to  32  ,, 

Teeswater 261036  ,, 

South  Down 18  to  22  ,, 

Wilts  14  to  18  ,, 

Dorset 16  to  20  ,, 

Portland 8 to  10  ,, 

Dartmoor  10  to  12  ,, 

Cornish  12  to  15  „ 

Ryeland 13  to  16  ,, 

Dean  Forest 12  to  14  ,, 

Norfolk  14  to  18  ,, 

Cannock  Heath  16  to  20  „ 


Shropshire  Morf 

Dead  weight 
of  the  flesh 
per  quarter. 

Delamere  Forest 

Herdwick  

9 to  12  „ 

Cheviot  

Scotch  Heath  

...  13  to  16  „ 

Shetland 

Welsh  Mountain 

...  9 to  II  „ 

Irish  (horned)  

Bampton  Notts 

South  Ham  

Cotswold  

Dishley  

...  21  to  25  „ 

Irish  (polled)  

Leicester  ILiia. 


CHAPTER  IL 


BREEDS  AND  VARIETIES  OF  SHEEP  (coiltinucd). 

'^Heath^breld^rffhP^'n™  Ryeland-Cheviot  Sheep-Black-faced  or 

Herdwick-The  Cot 3T7  Sheep-The  Teeswater-Tho 

IT  Cotswold  The  Bampton  Long-wools — Irish  Sheen Welsh 

Sheep-Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  Sheep-Orkney  Ind  Shetland  sLep.^ 


DORSET— The  Dorset  sheep  are  possessed  of  a pecu- 
lar  distinction  as  respects  their  fecundity,  being  remarkable  as  good 
nurses,  and  for  receiving  the  male  much  earlier  in  the  season  than 
any  other  race  of  English  sheep,  taking  the  ram  in  May  and  June, 
so  that  their  lambs  are  dropped  in  October  and  November. 

uu  lamb.— This  fact  has  caused  them  to  be  celebrated 

^ dehcacy  in  the  London  market 
about  ChnstmasTime,  and  during  the  course  of  January,  when  it 

^ price,  some  of  the  farmers  who  live  in  the  counties 
metropolis  purchasing  ewes  that  are  in  lamb 
vvith  the  view  of  fattening  the  latter  first,  and  the  last  afterw-ards; 
he  earliest  lambs,  which  are  slaughtered  just  before  Christmas, 
being  most  of  them  bred  in  the  house  with  a good  deal  of  attention 
and  care,  which  all  farmers  are  not  willing  to  undertake. 

1 ewes  selected  by  those  who  turn  their  attention  to  suckling 
lambs  are  chosen  of  large  size,  and  preferred  with  white  noses,  any- 
ing  like  black  on  the  nose  being  considered  objectionable.  The 
colour  of  the  flesh  of  the  lambs  when  butchered  is  another  point  of 
significant  importance,  as  it  considerably  affects  their  value,  and 
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therefore  those  that  can  be  warranted  to  die  fair  always  command 
e highest  price.  As  this  warranty  could  not  be  given  when  ewes 
a fpromiscnonsly  bought  at  a fair,  the  breeders  with  whom  he 

sHctdcre  as  they  are  called,  deal,  are  obliged  to  be  careful  in  the 
ection  of  rams,  so  as  to  ensure  white  meat  in  the  progeny  ; and 
S reLlt,  it  is  said,  can  be  foretold  by  certain  marks  in  the  mouth. 

This  fact  is  remarked  both  in  the  Middlesex  and  Hertfcrdsinre 
Reports,  the  former  stating  that  “ the  sucklers,  salesmen,  and 
butehers  of  London  are  aware  that  such  lambs  as  have  sharp  barbs 
on  the  inside  of  their  lips,  are  certainly  of  a deep  co  our  ^fter  bei  g 
butchered,  and  all  those  whose  barbs  are  naturally  blunt,  do  as  cer- 
tainly produce  fair  meat;  the  issue  of  such  rams  can  be  gen  - 
rally  warranted  fair."  In  the  Hertfordshire  Report  the  description  is, 

those  with  white  barbs.  . , r hoct  nf  the  short- 

The  Dorset  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  short 

woolled,  horned  breeds,  and  may  be  met  vvith  in  “"S' 

purity  in  some  parts  of  Dorsetshire ; but  it  is  customary  to  put  the 
L eles  which  are  intended  to  be  sold,  to  the  Southdown  ram,  the 
lambs  being  found  to  thrive  faster,  and,  being  free  from  horns,  and 
having  dark  faces,  are  on  these  accounts  preferred. 

Both  ewes  and  rams  have  horns  of  small  size,  wearing  a 
wool  on  the  forehead,  the  face  being  long  and  broad,  and,  as  well  as 
the  head,  white.  The  hind-quarters  are  good,  but  the  fore  ones  are 
somewhat  deficient,  the  loin  being  broad  and  deep,  which  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  being  indicative  of  superior  milking  q^aliUes 
The  bone  is  by  no  means  large,  though  they  stand  high  Jheir 

limbs  ; but  the  wool  is  only  of  medinm  quality,  and  ' 

dant,  weighing  about  4 lbs.  per  fleece.  Th®y  are  excellent  sh  p 
for  folding ; contented  upon  a somewhat  short 

being  hardy  and  active,  and  capital  travellers ; amply  evidenced  y 
the  fict  that  ewes  in  lamb  are  sometimes  driven  fifty,  or  even  sixty 
miles  to  Weyhill  fair,  one  of  the  largest  sheep  fairs  m the  - 

the  journey  occupying  about  a week,  which  they  bear  remarkably 

_ -r-velaND  —The  Ryeland  takes  its  name  from  a tract 
of  sandy  fand^I  Herefordshire  on  the  borders  Wf  s which^^^^^^ 

once  celebrated  for  its  growth  of  rye-and  hence  the  term  Ry 
land  "-where  they  have  existed  as  a distinct  breed  for  many  cen- 
turies, being  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of  the  old  upland  races. 

It  is  a small  hut  compact  animal,  of  symmetrical  proportions, 
fattening  readily  ; the  fet  itself  accumulating  internally  more  than 
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upon  the  external  muscles ; which  is  considered  to  make  the  best 
mutton.  Both  the  rams  and  ewes  are  polled,  the  colour  of  the 
face,  legs  and  fleece  being  white,  and  having  a tuft  of  wool  on  the 
forehead.  The  limbs  are  short,  the  loin  being  very  broad  and  full. 
At  one  time  the  wool  of  the  Ryeland  sheep  fetched  a high  price, 
but,  as  before  pointed  out,  the  importation  of  colonial  wool  into 
England  of  late  years  has  produced  quite  a revolution  in  the 
management  of  sheep,  so  far  as  their  growth  for  the  production  of 
wool  is  concerned. 

When  this  consideration  was  uppermost,  it  was  thought  that,  by 
crossing  them  with  the  Spanish  merino,  the  already  fine  quality  of 
the  fleece  would  become  yet  further  improved ; but  experience 
proved  these  expectations  to  be  ill-founded,  and  the  Ryeland  turned 
out  to  be  less  susceptible  of  improvement  and  amalgamation  with 
different  races  than  any  other  breed  of  English  sheep. 

The  numbers  of  Ryeland  sheep  have  been  greatly  diminished  of 
late  years;  it  having  been  estimated  that  Herefordshire  alone  con- 
tained half-a-million  of  short-woolled  sheep  in  the  year  1800,  which 
produced  4,200  packs  of  wool,  the  weight  of  each  fleece  being  but 
2 lbs. 

Although  the  Ryeland  is  a breed  that  is  much  liked  by  those  who 
are  used  to  them,  many  flockmasters  have  reluctantly  given  them’ 
up  in  favour  of  a more  profitable  race  of  animals. 

14.  CHEVIOT  SHEEP.— The  range  of  hills  termed  the  Cheviots, 
which  divide  Northumberland  from  Scotland,  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  valleys,  which,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been 
celebrated  for  producing  a breed  of  sheep  comparatively  large  of 
carcase,  and  good  yield  of  wool,  combined  with  great  hardiness, 
which  causes  them  to  be  an  extremely  valuable  breed  for  the 
district. 

_ The  face  and  legs  are  white,  except  in  the  case  of  a few  examples, 
in  which  these  are  mottled  grey,  which  denotes  peculiar  hardiness, 
the  head  being  erect,  long,  and  clean,  with  neck  and  throat  covered 
vith  wool,  but,  in  the  pure  breed,  with  no  wool  on  the  head.  The 
hind-quarters  are  full  and  well-proportioned,  with  full  rumps ; but 
there  is  a tendency  to  lightness  in  the  fore-quarters.  The  fleece 
generally  weighs  from  three  to  four  pounds,  the  pelt  being  thin,  and 
uniformly  covered  with  fine  wool,  and  free  from  dead  hairs. 

From  the  proximity  of  this  range  of  hills  to  the  sea  (though  the 
term  Cheviot,  strictly  speaking,  only  applies  to  the  highest  hill, 
which  is  over  2,600  feet  high,  and  is  surrounded  by  other  hills  of 
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lesser  elevation)  the  loose  snow  in,  the  winter  season  is  often  thawed 
to  a considerable  extent  by  the  saline  influence  of  the  sea  breezes. 
This  thaw  being  frequently  followed  by  frost,  at  times  gives  a 
surface  of  ice,  which  causes  the  sheep  to  obtain  their  food  only 
with  great  difficulty,  for  patches  of  snow  may  be  seen  lying  in  the 
hollows  up  to  midsummer.  Owing,  however,  to  the  steep  nature  ot 
the  ground,  the  animals  manage  to  scrape  the  obstacles  away  with 
their  feet,  and  they  are  rarely  fed  with  anything  more  than  a little 
hay  of  a coarse  kind,  that  is  made  in  the  district  every  year,  the 
bulk  of  their  food  being  derived  from  the  pastures,  which  are 
steep,  and  hence  dry;  producing  some  excellent  grasses,  that  are 
specially  well  suited  for  feeding  sheep. 

The  character  of  Cheviot  sheep  has  altered  a good  deal  of  late 
years,  the  attention  of  breeders  having  been  effectually  turned  to  its 
improvement ; and  many  farmers  of  Northumberland  have  crossed 
them  with  Leicesters,  fattening  the  breed  so  produced  upon  turnips 
and  the  richer  pastures  of  their  lowland  farms. 

In  many  cases  the  breed  has  been  improved  without  the  admix- 
ture of  any  foreign  blood  at  all,  by  careful  selection,  and  improve- 
ment of  those  qualities  in  w'hich  they  were  deficient — the  Cheviot 
being  naturally  a good  subject  to  work  upon,  the  points,  in  all 
breeds,  which  constitute  a good  sheep  being  substantially  the  same. 
This  course  of  procedure  was  found  to  answer  better  in  the  hilly 
districts  than  crossing  with  Leicester  sheep,  whose  powers  of 
assimilation,  and  adaptability  to  pastures  situated  in  a high  altitude, 
were  at  one  time  much  over-rated — it  being  found  that  the  coarse 
and  scanty  pasturage,  in  severe  seasons,  was  inadequate  to  the 
support  of  such  large-bodied  sheep  as  the  Leicesters  and  similar 
breeds.  The  lambs  produced,  as  well,  being  unable  to  stand  the 
effects  of  severe  storms  in  elevated  districts,  the  flocks  suffered 
considerably  in  consequence. 

Still,  by  a wise  and  judicious  selection,  in  crossing  a first-class 
Cheviot  ewe  with  a ram  that  has  a fair  share  of  Leicester  blood  in 
him,  originally  descended  from  a cross  between  a Cheviot  and  a 
Leicester,  a larger  carcase  has  been  obtained,  with  a quicker  dis- 
position to  fatten,  combined  with  the  hardy  properties  of  the  pure 
Cheviot. 

The  geographical  aspect  of  these  mountain  grazings  has  much  to 
do  with  developing  the  physical,  or  bodily  features  of  the  race  of 
animals  placed  upon  them,  which  needs  any  alterations  in  their 
general  characteristics  to  be  made  with  skill  and  caution.  And  in 
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making  changes,  it  is  necessary  not  to  have  stock  that  will  da. 
teriorate  when  placed  in  its  new  quarters ; there  being  many  lofty 
grazings,  which,  though  too  high  to  support  a Leicester  sheep 
would  adequately  maintain  a larger  animal  than  the  pure  Cheviot- 
and  this  has  been  obtained  for  suitable  districts,  as  before  stated 
by  crossing  a Cheviot  ewe  with  a Leicester  ram.  These,  in  some 
districts,  have  been  found  to  answer  so  well,  that  some  farmers 
keep  what  they  call  a pure  half-bred  stock— the  produce  of  the  first 
cross  between  the  Leicester  ram  and  Cheviot  ewe  ; these  unite  the 
hardihood  of  one  parent  with  the  adaptability  to  fatten  early  of  the 
other,  and  when  at  two  years,  are  found  to  have  attained  great 
weights,  comparatively.  ° 

The  Cheviot  sheep  have  been  introduced  into  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, and  have  been  found  of  great  advantage  to  put  upon  the 
lower  pastures,  upon  which  the  comparatively  inferior  heath-sheep 
were  e.xclusively  located  at  one  time,  which  are  contented,  and  thrive 
upon  the  barren  heights  of  mountainous  districts,  where  no  other 
description  of  stock  could  be  maintained,  either  successfully  or 
profitably. 


At  tunes,  however,  sufficient  judgment  has  not  been  used  in  thus  makini: 
endeavours  to  secure  a more  profitable  breed  of  animals,  for  some  breeders 
whose  poor  land  is  only  calculated  for  the  support  of  heath,  or  black-S 
sheep,  their  pastures  being  stony  and  barren,  have  got  in  their  place  a breed  of 
small  unthrifty  Chevjots,  when  the  heath-sheep  would  have  answered  thdr 
purpose  considerably  better.  o-uawcicu  men 

a*®  very  readily  adapts  itself  to  a great  variety  of  climate,  it 

has  been  a matter  of  surprise  that  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  where  there  are  ex 
tensive  mountainous  districts,  the  Cheviot  breed  of  sheep  has  not  bLn  more 
largely  adopted  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  ^ ™ 


15.  BLACK-FACED,  OR  HEATH  BREED  OP  SHEEP.— There 
have  been  many  conjectures  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Black-faced  or 
Heath  breed  of  sheep,  of  the  North  of  England  and  Highlands  of 
Scotland.  A dim  tradition  exists  that  they  were  brought  from 
abroad  by  an  early  Scottish  king;  but  it  has  been  considered  most 
likely  that  they  originated  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England,  from  whence  they  were  introduced 
into  Scotland  at  an  early  date,  where  they  have  gradually  spread 
themselves,  until  they  have  become  the  prevailing  breed  in  the 
Highlands,  in  many  districts  subsisting  upon  herbage  of  the  poorest 
description,  that  would  prove  quite  inadequate  to  the  support  of 
any  other  breed. 

The  wool  of  most  descriptions  of  mountain  sheep  is  short  and 
fine,  and  thickly  set,  but  the  fleece  of  the  black-faced  sheep  is  long, 
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thin,  and  coarse,  partaking  of  a hairy  nature.  A similar  cnaracter- 
istic  marks  the  alpaca,  or  bright-haired  wool  Jf.  e 

of  the  alpaca  is  of  immeasurably  superior  quality.  The.  wool  ot  tne 
heath  breed  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  inferior  and 
coarse  fabrics,  the  poorer  kinds  of  wool  being  sometimes  sold  a so 
low  a rate  as  qd.  per  Ib.-the  kind  technically  known  as  laid  , 
white  in  the  same  ratio  fetching  5|d.  per  lb.;  but  m all  probability 
with  greater  care,  and  better  housing  and  feeding,  the  quality  o 
the  wool  of  the  black-faced  sheep  might  be  greatly  improved  ; bu  , 
because  the  breed  is  a hardy  one,  they  are  left  without  those 
mitigating  contrivances  and  appliances  that  might  be  furmshe  , 
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being  often  left  unprotected  from  the  effects  of  the  bitter  weather, 
and  prevailing  snow-storms — the  snow-drifts  of  winter,  and  the  col 
rains  of  spring  and  autumn. 

Sheep-houses  have  certainly  been  tried,  in  some  parts,  and  have 
been  found  not  to  answer,  on  account  of  the  animals  preferring  to 
remain  in  them,  and  getting  half-starved,  rather  than  face  the 
bitter  blasts  that  sweep  over  some  of  these  mountainous  regions. 
Clumps  of  plantations  might  with  advantage  be  adopted  in  many 
bare  and  exposed  situations,  that  would  break  the  force  of  the  wind, 
and  afford  shelter  ; while  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  stone  stalls, 
of  proper  construction,  might  be  placed  in  convenient  situations, 
that  would  mitigate  the  evils  referred  to,  though  they  would  be 
inferior  to  plantations  of  Scotch  firs,  which  would  also  bring  in  a 
profit  to  the  planters.  _ 
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Notwithstanding  the  comparative  neglect  with  which  they  ata 
often  treated  after  the  severest  winters,  when  the  lambing  season 
comes  round  they  are  invariably  found  to  be  in  better  condition 
than  any  other  breed  of  sheep  that  have  to  support  life  ; nder 
similar  circumstances;  though,  doubtless,  if  they  were  furnished 
with  plenty  of  food  at  all  times,  and  not  allowed  to  shift  so  much 
for  themselves,  they  would  attain  to  greater  weights  on  their  native 
pastures. 

In  the  pure  breed,  the  carcase  is  long,  round,  and  firm;  the  chest 
wide,  with  full  ribs  and  shoulders,  and  robust  limbs ; the  face  and 
legs  of  the  ram  being  black,  or  mottled  ; with  a round  tuft  of  softer 
wool  between  the  horns,  the  muzzle  and  lips  being  of  the  same  light 
shade  of  colour.  The  eye  is  lively  and  fiery,  the  ears  moderately 
long,  with  horns  springing  easily  from  the  head,  and  inclining  down- 
ward and  forward. 

In  the  instance  of  the  ewe,  the  horns  are  smaller,  and  not  spirally 
twisted,  as  is  the  case  with  the  ram.  The  lambs  are  dropped  two 
or  three  days  sooner  than  most  breeds,  and  when  born  have  horns 
from  one  to  two  inches  long,  covered  thinly  with  hair ; and,  when 
intended  to  be  kept  as  wedders,  they  are  not  castrated  till  they  are 
eight  or  ten  weeks  old,  in  order  that  the  horns  may  not  turn  in  too 
suddenly,  and  injure  their  eyes.  In  districts  that  are  not  too  much 
exposed,  the  ewes  generally  have  their  first  lambs  when  two  years 
old,  but  upon  highly-situated  farms,  exposed  to  stormy  weather, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  have  lambs  till  they  are  three  years  old. 
They  are  excellent  nurses,  and  have,  on  this  account,  been  made 
use  of  for  rearing  fat  lambs  upon  arable  farms,  when,  having  fed 
their  lambs,  they  are  sold  off. 

I6.  THE  ROMNEY  MARSH  SHEEP.— The  Romney  Marsh  and 
its  neighbouring  low-lying  districts  abutting  the  southern  shores  of 
Kent  and  Susse.x,  have  long  been  famous  for  a long-woolled  breed  of 
sheep,  the  fleece  finding  a ready  sale  in  Canterbury  market,  the 
race  being  exceedingly  well  suited  to  the  marsh  land  which  lies 
exposed  to  the  rough  gales  of  the  Channel.  Crosses  of  the  Leicester 
breed  have  also  been  largely  used,  which  has  improved  their 
bodily  shape,  without  to  any  known  extent  impairing  their  hardi- 
hood, the  original  breed  being  characterised  by  thickness,  and  length 
of  head  ; long  and  thick  neck  and  carcase;  wide  loin,  large  belly; 
narrow  fore-quarter ; large  bone ; long  and  coarse  wool. 

The  ewes  are  not  supplied  with  hay  during  the  winter,  and  have 
in  snowy  weather  to  scrape  the  snow  away  with  their  feet ; and, 
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during  severe  seasons,  often  become  in  very  poor  condition  by  lamb- 
ing time,  the  number  of  lambs  reared  being  generally  estimated  to 
be  about  the  same  as  the  number  of  ewes  that  are  put  to  ram ; for 
although  a higher  average  than  usual  of  twins  is  born,  a good  many 
lambs  are  lost  every  year. 

The  lambs  are  weaned  the  first  and  second  week  in  August ; and 
are  then  often  put  out  to  be  kept  on  upland  farms,  till  about  the 
first  week  in  April ; when  they  are  getting  in  readiness  for  the  spring 
grass  in  the  Weald  and  greater  portion  of  the  county  of  Kent.  As 
Romney  Marsh  and  adjoining  marshes  contain  something  like 
80,000  acres,  great  numbers  of  sheep  are  reared  and  fattened  annually, 
the  general  system  of  management  that  is  pursued  by  graziers  being 
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to  keep  a portion  -of  the  land  for  breeding,  and  a portion  for  fatten- 
ing stock.  The  breeding  land  is  stocked  with  ewes  in  the  autumn 
for  the  winter,  ,a±  the  rate  of  two  and  a half  to  three  and  a half,  and 
sometimes  as  minch  as  four  sheep  per  acre  ; the  rams  being  usually 
put  lo  the  ewes  from  the  12th  to  the  i6th  of  November. 

17.  THE  TEESWATER. — The  old  Teeswaterwas  a large  coarse- 
oned  clumsy  animal,  with  a wide  back,  and  round  barrel;  a slow 
eeder  and  taking  a long  time  to  attain  maturity,  the  wool  being 
ong  and  coarse,  and  thinly  set;  their  habitat  being  the  lowland 
istiicts  on  the  borders  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  their  origin  being, 
in  all  probability,  the  same  as  the  old  Lincolns,  both  of  which 
reeds  may  now  be  said  to  have  been  improved  away,  the  old 
ashioned  Lincoln  sheep  being  now  seldom  met  with,  except  occa- 
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sionally  in  the  rich  marsnes  near  the  sea ; which,  according  to 
Parkinson,  was  capable  of  carrj'ing  four  fatting  sheep  per  acre  in 
summer,  and  two  in  winter. 

One  great  recommendation  possessed  by  the  Teeswater  is  its  pro- 
lific nature,  twins  not  only  being  usual,  but  cases  happening  of  as 
many  as  four,  and  even  five  lambs  being  produced  at  a birth  by  one 
ewe. 

The  old  Teeswater  have,  however,  been  merged  to  a great  e.\tent 
in  the  Leicester,  the  cross  having  quickened  their  feeding  propei'ties, 
but  reduced  their  size,  and  improved  their  wool. 

18.  THE  HERDWICK.— An  interesting  account  is  given  of  the 
origin  of  the  breed  known  as  the  Herdwick,  which  are  the  most 
valuable  kind  of  mountain  sheep  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Cum- 
berland. They  are  said  to  have  descended  from  a few  Scottish 
sheep  that  were  saved  from  a vessel  that  was  wrecked  off  the 
coast  of  Cumberland,  and  are  reputed  to  shelter  themselves  instinc- 
tively from  an  approaching  storm,  and  are  remarkable  for  their 
activity  in  scraping  away  the  snow  th*at  covers  their  pasturage  in 
winter,  as  well  as  being  celebrated  for  their  great  hardiness. 

ig.  THE  COTSWOLD.— The  Cotswold  are  found  in  a large  part 
of  Gloucestershire,  Oxfordshire,  Herefordshire,  Worcestershire,  and 
the  lowland  districts  of  South  Wales ; and  are  supposed  to  take 
their  name  from  the  cots,  or  sheds,  in  which  they  were  fed  in  the 
winter ; and  from  the  wolds,  or  open  hilly  grounds  on  which  they  fed 
in  summer ; being  a heavier  sheep  than  the  Leicesters,  but  more 
active,  with  greater  powers  of  endurance  in  supporting  both  hunger 
and  cold. 

It  is  considered  one  of  the  oldest  breeds  in  the  kingdom,  the  price 
of  the  wool  per  lb.  of  the  Cotswold  sheep,  being  distinctly  mentioned 
in  the  year  1341,  when  it  was  reckoned  to  be  worth  four  shillings  of 
our  present  money.  A present  of  Cotswold  rams  was  made  by 
Henry  TV.  to  Henry  of  Castile,  in  1469,  and  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving the  Spanish  long-woolled  breed,  John  of  Aragon  received  a 
similar  present  in  1468. 

They  are  a fine  race  of  animals,  with  large  frames,  ribs  well 
springing  out  from  back  and  chine,  full  hind-quarters  and  good 
thighs,  with  full  and  prominent  chests,  but  at  times  found  somewhat 
defective  in  depth  from  chine  to  chest.  Their  wool  does  not  rank 
so  high  in  value  as  many  others,  which  excel  it  in  length  and  weight ; 
but  they  are  a fine  class  of  animals,  held  by  many  highly  in  favour, 
under  the  common  appellation  of  “Gloucester”  sheep,  being  pe- 
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culiarly  well  fitted  as  stock  for  pastures  that  are  exposed  to  cold  and 
wet,  and  the  damp  mists  that  often  overspread  the  Cotswold  Hills. 
This  breed  has  also  received  a considerable  addition  of  Leicester 
blood,  that  is  to  say,  the  new  Leicester  blood ; for,  according  to  the 
description  given  by  Marshall  of  the  old  Leicester,  the  portrait  he 
draws  is  not  at  all  an  attractive  one  : describing  them  as  having  “a 
frame  large  and  remarkably  loose ; his  bone  heavy,  his  legs  long  and 
thick,  terminating  in  great  splaw  feet ; his  chine,  as  well  as  his 
rump,  sharp  as  a hatchet ; his  skin  rattling  on  his  ribs,  and  his 
handle  resembling  that  of  a skeleton  wrapped  in  parchment.” 

Such  is  the  description  of  the  old  Leicester  sheep,  given  by  an 
accurate  writer  of  the  day,  so  far  as  agricultural  knowledge  then 
extended  ; the  shortcomings  of  which,  however,  had  nothing  to  do 
with  mere  description  of  an  animal  as  it  then  existed.  With  these 
unpromising  materials  to  work  with,  an  opinion  may  be  justly 
formed  of  the  value  of  Bakewell’s  labours,  which,  supplemented  by 
the  further  exertions  of  others,  has  placed  the  Leicester  breed  of 
sheep  upon  the  eminent  position  it  now  occupies. 

20.  THE  BAMPTON  LONG-WOOLS.— This  breed  of  sheep  takes 
its  name  from  a village  called  Bampton,  situated  between  Somerset- 
shire and  Devonshire ; standing  on  the  borders  of  the  two  counties, 
where  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  first  bred.  They  are,  how'- 
ever,  now  found  on  nearly  all  the  lower  and  best  pasture-lands  of 
North  Devon,  extending  to  the  Vale  of  Taunton,  and  far  into 
Somersetshire.  But  these  have  also  been  very  extensively  crossed 
by  the  Leicestershire  breed ; and  they  now  bear  a very  close  affinity 
to  it,  furnishing  another  proof  of  how  widely  the  influence  of  one 
man’s  exertions — or  it  may  be  described  as  the  intelligent  manage- 
ment of  one  man,  who  first  began  a series  of  improvements,  which 
other  men  followed  up — may  be  made  to  spread  over  a whole 
kingdom. 

Unfortunately  the  memory  of  Bakewell  is  tainted  by  the  syste- 
matic selfishness  he  practised ; for  it  is  well  known  he  had  upon  his 
estate  some  water-meadows,  which  being  flooded  early  in  the 
season,  so  as  to  bring  a fresh  growth  of  grass  in  the  autumn,  he  put 
his  superfluous  stock  upon  them.  Their  improvement  at  first  was 
very  rapid,  but  they  soon  became  tainted  by  rot — his  practised  eye 
at  once  detecting  its  early  symptoms.  They  were  then  sold  off 
without  delay,  being  thus  made  unfit  for  breeding  purposes— the 
chief  end  he  had  in  view.  But  these  and  similar  tactics  were  not 
adopted  by  Ellman,  the  great  improver  of  the  Southdowns,  who 
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was  alwa}’s  happy  to  communicate  his  knowledge  to  others  for  theii 
benefit. 

21.  IRISH  SHEEP.—  In  Ireland  there  may  be  said  to  be  two 
distinct  breeds  of  sheep : a favourite  breed  of  short-woolled  sheep, 
that  is  commonly  found  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  the  original 
large  Irish  sheep,  which,  however,  has  become  vastly  improved  of 
late  years,  and  takes  rank  with  some  of  the  best  English  breeds. 

The  sheep  of  the  Kerry  and  Wicklow  hills  possess  distinctive 
features  as  a mountain  breed,  the  Wicklow  breed  resembling  Welsh 
sheep  very  much,  with  white  faces  and  legs  polled,  and  wild  in  their 
nature. 

On  the  farms  situated  at  the  top  of  the  mountains,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  to  which  the  top  grazing  grounds  belong,  on  which  the 
sheep  are  kept,  they  are  of  small  size,  increasing  in  bulk  as  they 
approach  the  base  of  the  mountains.  At  their  summits,  the  pas- 
turage being  scanty,  and  the  ground  generally  very  boggy,  the  sheep 
are  often  small,  and  the  wool  partakes  of  that  hairy  nature  which 
has  been  described  in  the  case  of  the  black-faced  sheep  of  the 
North  of  England,  and  Scotland— the  fleece  being  less  fine,  and  the 
hair  showing  itself  in  ridges  about  the  spine  and  neck.  This  is  a 
wise  provision  of  Nature  to  counteract  the  evils  of  their  position, 
which  is  also  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  lambs,  whicli 
have  a hairy  covering  on  those  parts  of  the  frame  which  come  in 
contact  with  the  damp  ground. 

In  Ireland,  the  Wicklow  sheep,  from  the  proximity  of  the  district 
to  Dublin,  stands  in  much  the  same  relationship  as  does  the  Dorset 
breed  in  England  ; the  country  farmers  near  the  Irish  metropolis 
buying  up  the  ewes  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  house-lamb,  con- 
triving to  have  the  lambs  dropped  in  December,  when  they  are 
allowed  to  remain  with  their  mothers  for  about  a fortnight,  and  are 
afterwards  forced  on  by  cow’s  milk,  being  crammed  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bo  ready  for  the  butcher  at  about  six  weeks  old. 
The  small  size,  however,  of  the  Wicklow  sheep  is  causing  its 
numbers  to  be  gradually  lessened  in  favour  of  animals  with  larger 
frames,  despite  the  good  qualities  it  possesses. 

The  Kerry  sheep  are  larger  than  the  Wicklow  breed,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type  of  the  natural  mountain  breeds  of  the  West  of 
Ireland,  being  larger  also  than  the  Welsh  mountain  sheep.  They 
are  wild  and  unthrifty,  and  take  a long  time  to  arrive  at  maturity ; 
and  are  somewhat  hard  to  fatten,  which  is  generally  the  case  with 
animals  of  a more  than  ordinarily  lively  nature  ; but  when  this  has 
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been  done,  they  are  liked  very  much,  the  mutton  being  considered 
of  superior  quality,  though  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  a profitable 
race  of  sheep. 

They  are  liked  by  the  butcher,  as  they  cut  up  better  than  their 
outward  appearance  would  appear  to  indicate,  and  they  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  loose  fat. 

22.  WELSH  SHEEP. — Welsh  sheep  indigenous  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Principality  are  of  small  size,  both  ewes  and  rams 


Welsh  Sheep, 


being  homed,  with  black  noses,  long  necks,  and  fore-quarter  low  in 
proportion  to  the  hind-quarters,  having  flat  ribs  and  narrow  chests ; 
the  wool  on  the  sides  being  short  and  fine,  and  a ridge  of  coarse 
hair,  the  same  as  described  in  the  case  of  the  Wicklow  sheep,  ex- 
tending from  the  neck  to  the  tail,  the  throat  as  well  being  hairy. 
The  fleece  is  proportionately  small  in  volume,  weighing  only  from 
one  to  tw'o  pounds  ; while  the  colours  vary  in  all  the  different  de- 
grees of  shade  from  white  to  black. 

The  mutton  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  delicate  flavour,  which 
suits  a fastidious  appetite  much  better  than  the  larger  breeds  of 
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sheep  which  abound  in  luscious  fat ; and  considering  the  rarity  of 
really  good  mutton  being  procurable — that  is,  mature  mutton— 
which  has  before  been  described  as  not  being  at  its  best  till  five 
years  old,  Welsh  mutton  certainly  forms  a good  substitute  for  first- 
class  English  mutton,  w'hich  very  few  people  taste  now-a-days.  As 
a rule,  however,  they  are  much  neglected  by  London  butchers,  and 
are  mostly  sold  by  provision-dealers  as  an  article  of  speciality  in 
London,  where  the  meat  is  procurable  at  very  moderate  rates,  a 
venture  generally  being  made  in  it  when  the  season  comes  round 
for  “ hanging  ” — these  remarks  applying  to  the  wilder  race. 

Another  breed  is  the  white-nosed,  or  soft-woolled  ; terms  used  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  former,  which,  although  resembling  the 
wilder  race  in  restlessness  of  disposition,  are  different  in  other  par- 
ticulars, the  females  being  rarely  horned,  though  the  males  are 
so,  the  universal  colour  of  the  face  and  fleece  being  white ; though 
there  is  a natural  tendency  to,  produce  black  rams,  as  if  an  old 
strain  was  continually  asserting  its  presence.  The  largest  sheep  in 
the  Principality  are  found  in  Anglesea,  where  there  is  better  keep 
than  on  the  Welsh  hills,  and  the  wool  of  the  sheep  in  Wales  is 
largely  employed  in  making  flannels,  Newtown  being  the  principal 
manufacturing  centre.  Welsh  flannel  is  celebrated  for  its  quality, 
which  doubtless  owes  its  excellence  to  the  yolk,  or  grease,  wdiich 
the  fleece  of  the  Welsh  sheep  naturally  possesses,  which  is  found 
so  efficacious  in  all  cases  of  rheumatism. 

As  a rule,  Welsh  farming  is  much  below  the  average,  and  there 
has  not  been  that  attention  bestowed  upon  the  matter  which  its  im- 
portance deserves,  with  regard  to  the  breeding  of  sheep. 

23.  EXMOOR  AND  DARTMOOR  SHEEP. — Exmoor  and  Dart- 
moor sheep,  generally,  are  considered  to  be  the  representatives  of 
the  old  forest  breeds  of  English  sheep. 

At  one  time  they  were  divided  into  distinct  classes,  but  they  are 
gradually  disappearing,  and  making  way  for  the  more  profitable 
races.  Originally  the  denizens  of  forests,  subsisting  in  the  open 
glades,  the  true  forest  sheep  were  small  in  size,  and  defective  in 
bodily  form,  as  sheep  now  are  looked  upon  with  the  breeder’s  eye ; 
though  admirably  adapted  by  the  Wise  Creator  to  pick  up  their 
living  where  it  was  to  be  found,  being  naturally  wild,  restless,  and 
difficult  to  fatten,  partaking  more  in  their  nature  of  the  wild  beasts 
of  the  forest,  perhaps,  than  of  the  usually  regarded  tame  and  domes- 
ticated sheep,  accustomed  to  the  voice  of  the  shepherd. 

The  faces  and  legs  of  the  old  forest  sheep  were  of  a russet  brown. 
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dun,  or  grey  colour,  though  sometimes  white,  both  ewes  and  rams 
being  horned,  and  the  fleece  small  in  weight,  often  not  exceeding 
two  pounds. 

24.  ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND  SHEEP.  — The  sheep  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  islands  are  extremely  hardy,  and  somewhat 
peculiar  in  their  general  characteristies,  the  fleece  varying  very 
much  in  colour,  some  being  white  or  black,  while  others  are  pied  or 
grey,  the  latter  being  much  esteemed  for  making  Shetland  shawls, 


Exmoor  Ram. 

voils,  D.nd  liosicry.  An  outer  coat  of  liair,  called  by  the  nati\es  of 
the  islands  “ scudda,”  grows  through  the  wool,  which  is  not  shorn, 
as  is  the  case  with  other  sheep,  but  is  pulled  off  by  the  hand  at  the 
pj'Qpgj'  time  j for  if  left  to  itself  it  becomes  detached  at  the  beginning 
of  summer,  and  falls  off,  leaving  the  hair  before  described  as  a 
covering. 

This  hair  throws  off  the  wet,  and  is  a good  defence  against  cold, 
the  wool  yielded  by  each  sheep  weighing  about  a pound  and  a half 
to  two  pounds,  when  thus  obtained,  but  is  found  to  be  deficient  of 
the  felting  properties  which  mark  other  kinds  of  wool, 
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They  are  hardy  animals,  capable  of  enduring  severe  weather,  and 
of  sustaining  hunger ; and  it  is  said  of  them  that,  during  the  winter 
months,  they  subsist  to  a very  great  extent  upon  sea-wced,  possess- 
ing the  remarkable  instinct  of  distinguishing  between  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  tide ; upon  its  first  ebbing,  being  seen  to  run  down 
from  the  hills  to  the  sea-shore  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

They  are  of  small  size,  and  vary  considerably  in  weight,  being 
generally  polled,  though  many  have  small  horns  which  are  not 
spiral,  but  resemble  those  of  the  goat,  more  than  the  ordinary  sheep. 
The  tail  is  short  and  unusually  broad,  which  is  a distinguishing 
trait  of  the  Scandinavian  races,  and  they  are  altogether  a hardy 
breed,  capable  of  enduring  the  furious  storms  which  rage  at  times 
in  these  northern  islands. 

The  breeds  of  sheep  we  have  named,  embrace  all  the  varieties  that 
it  is  necessary  to  refer  to,  for  any  practical  purpose,  including  as  jt 
does  a list  of  all  the  best  ones  that  are  suitable  lor  every  possible 
situation  and  soil,  from  the  barren  heights  of  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, to  the  rich  grazings  of  lowland  pastures,  and  marsh  land. 
In  each  particular  district  there  will  be  found  breeds  more  in  favour 
than  others,  which  thus  become,  as  it  were,  peculiar  to  every  county, 
though,  as  will  have  been  seen,  the  original  breeds  have  often 
been  displaced  by  more  profitable  stock,  in  many  instances  obtained 
by  judicious  crossing. 


Southdown  Ram. 


CHAPTER  III. 

PRELIMINARY  MANAGEMENT. 


How  to  Judge  of  Sheep-Use.s  of  the  Sheep-As  Food-Wool-Preliminary 
Management  of  Sheep— Descriptive  Names  of  Sheep  at  Different  Aees— For 
ascertaining  the  Age  of  Sheep— Clay-land  Farmers,  and  Turnip  Husbandry. 


25-  HOW  TO  JUDGE  OP  SHEEP.-Tlie  reader  will  perceive, 
from  what  lias  been  pointed  out  before,  that  the  breeder,  or  grazier, 
should  carefully  acquaint  himself  with  the  nature  of  his  land,  and 
the  resources  at  his  command  for  feeding  his  animals,  and  then 
adopt  the  most  likely  breed  of  sheep  that  he  considers  best  suited 
to  his  own  particular  circumstances  and  condition  ; but  one  salient 
point  should  always  be  held  in  remembrance— that  no  stock  will 
succeed  that  is  brought  from  a rich  soil  to  an  inferior  one,  for  if  so, 
they  will  inevitably  decrease  in  value  and  condition ; but  the  reverse 
will  be  the  case  if  they  come  from  off  poorer  land,  when  they  will 
soon  get  in  thriving  order. 


This  principle  is  very  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  small  Scotch 
beasts  and  Highland  cattle  that  are  frequently  bought  to  eat  up  the 
grass  in  gentlemen’s  parks.  This,  often  somewhat  poor  in  quality, 
though  plentiful,  sufficiently  sustains  the  hardy  race  of  animals  that 
are  put  upon  it,  and  they  will  get  fat,  when  some  of  the  large  heavy 
breeds  of  cattle  would  be  half-starved,  and  sensibly  go  back  in 
condition ; the  feed,  such  as  it  is,  being  better  than  the  coarse  and 
scanty  herbage  to  which  the  first  are  naturally  accustomed ; and 
the  same  applies  equally  to  sheep. 

Upon  the  quality  of  the  food  depends  a good  deal  the  forward  or 
backward  condition  of  the  flock  with  respect  to  breeding. 
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generally  breeding  at  the  age  of  fifteen  or  eighteen  months,  though 
many  graziers  will  not  admit  the  ram  until  they  have  attained  two 
years  of  age.  In  judging  of  sheep,  there  are  various  points  which 
recommend  themselves  to  the  breeders’,  or  stock-keepers’  attention; 
the  choice  of  a ram  having  been  aptly  described  by  Culley  as  follows^ 
a description  that  has  often  been  quoted  : — 

“ His  head  should  be  fine  and  small ; his  nostrils  wide  and  expanded ; his 
e>es  prominent,  and  rather  bold  and  daring;  ears  thin ; his  collar  fuller  from 
his  breast  and  shoulders,  but  tapering  gradually  all  the  way  to  where  the  neck 
and  head  join,  which  should  be  very  fine  and  graceful,  being  perfectly  free  from 
any  coarse  leather  hanging  down ; the  shoulders  broad  and  full,  which  must  at 
the  same  time  join  so  easy  to  the  collar  forward  and  chine  backward,  as  to  leave 
not  the  least  hollow  in  either  place;  the  mutton  upon  his  arm,  or  fore-thigh 
must  come  quite  to  the  knee;  his  legs  upright,  with  a clean,  fine  bone,  being 
equally  clear  from  superfluous  skin  and  coarse,  hairy  wool,  from  the  knee  and 
hough  downwards;  the  breast  broad  and  well  forward,  which  will  keep  his  fore- 
proper  wideness ; his  girth,  or  chest,  full  and  deep,  and  instead  of  a 
hollow  behind  the  shoulders,  that  part,  by  some  called  the  fore-flank,  should  be 
quite  full ; the  back  and  loins  broad,  flat,  and  straight,  from  which  the  ribs 
must  rise  with  a fine  circular  arch ; his  belly  straight ; the  quarters  long  and 
lull,  with  the  mutton  quite  down  to  the  hough,  which  should  neither  stand  in 
nbr  out ; his  txvist  (i.g.,  the  junction  of  the  inside  of  the  thighs),  deep,  wide,  and 
full ; which,  with  the  broad  breast,  will  keep  his  four  legs  open  and  upright  • 
the  whole  body  covered  with  a thin  pelt,  and  that  with  fine,  bright,  soft  wool.” 

This  description  by  Mr.  Culley  fully  describes  excellence  of  form 
in  the  ram ; and  the  ewe  requires  also  to  be  chosen  with  due 
discrimination  when  bought  or  selected  for  breeding  purposes ; a 
main  point  being  that  she  is  perfectly  sound,  as  a matter  of  course, 
and  this  is  indicated  by  the  teeth  being  white,  the  gums  red,  the 
breath  sweet  and  not  fetid,  the  eyes  lively,  the  feet  cool,  and  the 
wool  firm.  These  qualities,  or  the  absence  of  them,  will  pretty 
clearly  indicate  health  or  incipient  disease.  In  crossing  sheep  of 
different  breeds,  the  general  result  that  is  aimed  at  must  often  of 
necessity  differ  a good  deal,  but  there  is  a saying  recorded  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  that  a sheep  would  be  brought  to  perfection  were  it 
possible  to  unite  in  the  same  animal  the  fleece  of  the  Spanish 
merino,  the  carcase  of  the  Bakewell,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
Southdown.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  breed  for  any  particular  quality  that  may  be  considered 
most  desirable,  and  by  proper  care  and  attention  in  this  way  the 
owner  of  stock  may  supplement  points  in  which  his  flock  may  be 
naturally  deficient  to  a very  material  extent. 

26.  USES  OP  THE  SHEEP.— As  before  remarked,  the  two  main 
points  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  profit  to  be  obtained  from 
keeping  sheep  are  the  wool  and  mutton. 
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AS  POOB  -As  food,  the  peculiarities  of  each  leading  breed 
Is  concerns  the  production  of  mutton,  has  been  described;  but  tins 
of  late  years  has  become  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the 
growth  of  wool  in  England.  Though  the  latter  forms  no  inconsider- 
Lie  portion  of  a farmer’s  profits,  yet  it  has  become  a secondary 
consideration  from  the  state  or  condition  of  affairs  that  now  prevails, 

though  it  was  not  always  so.  , • 

28.  WOOL.— The  wonderful  impetus  given  to  sheep-farming  m 


Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  and  our  other  colonial  posses- 
sions, has  produced  a thorough  revolution  in  the  comparative  value 
of  English  wool  for  manufacturing  purposes,  which  has  caused  the 
finest  woolled  sheep  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  of  far  less  account 
than  formerly,  in  the  production  of  wool. 

Before  this  time,  wool  used  to  form  one  of  the  most  profitable 
items  in  the  returns  from  the  flock,  but  now  British  wool  is  no 
longer  sought  for  in  the  production  of  flne  woollen  fabrics,  for  which 
■colonial  wool  is  now  employed,  and  its  relative  value  has  sunk 
greatly. 
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To  make  amends  for  this,  however,  an  Increasing  meat-eating 
population  at  home  has  considerably  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
carcase,  and  a ready  disposition  to  fatten,  and  attain  early  maturity, 
is  a more  important  consideration  now-a-days  than  the  production 
of  wool. 

At  one  time,  next  to  the  wool  obtained  from  Spain,  the  British 
short-woolled  sheep  supplied  the  best  quality  in  Europe  ; the  chief 
breeds  from  which  it  was  obtained  being  the  Wiltshire,  Southdown, 
Ryeland,  Dean-Forest,  Mendip,  Shropshire-Morf,  and  Shetland 
fleeces;  some  of  these  breeds  having  been  crossed  by  the  Spanish 
merino  sheep,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  turn  out  advantageously. 
But  these  expectations  were  not  realised,  the  carcase  of  the  merino 
sheep  proving  unprofitable,  while  they  turned  out  bad  nurses,  and 
had  fewer  lambs  than  the  old  breeds  of  English  sheep,  but  even  then 
the  influence  of  the  growth  of  the  German  wool  trades  began  to  be 
felt,  and  according  to  the  evidence  brought  before  the  Lords’  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry  upon  the  subject  in  1828,  it  went  to  prove  that 
the  wool  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia  had  entirely  superseded  the 
English  short  wool  in  our  manufacture  of  fine  cloth.  The  grower 
was  however  recompensed  by  an  increased  quantity  of  coarser  wool 
under  the  new  tactics  pursued ; and  a larger  carcase  obtained,  which 
could  be  sold  profitably. 


introduction  of  the  Spanish  merino  sheep  into  England  must  bs 
looked  upon  as  a failure  upon  the  whole,  it  was  not  so  in  Germany,  the  Elector 
^765  having  procured  300  rams  and  ewes  from  Spain, 
country  breeds  he  could  get  from  the  same 

His  example  was  also  followed  by  other  European  sovereigns,  and  amongst 
others  George  III.,  who  has  been  styled  the  “ farmer  king,"  application  having 
been  made  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  preset  century® 

were'^°broueht“  t°^  numbers  of  the  most  celebrated  Spanish  breed^s 

were  brought  to  England,  which  were  distributed  over  various  parts  of  the 
tbe  hands  of  the  most  enlightened  agriculturists. 

The  attempt,  although  it  succeeded  in  Germany,  failed  in  England,  owing  to 
obtaunable  for  a good  carcase,  which  made  this  point  of  pro- 
minent importance  ;iyhile  on  the  Continent,  its  value  did  not  rank  so  highly 

the  TaAerml  ri®  consideration;  and  with  the  advent  of  coionial  wool  ^ 
the  market,  the  day  was  over  for  English  wool  to  take  the  highest  rank  and  the 
i^mprovement  of  the  fleeces  had  to  be  abandoned  in  favour  of  that  of  the 
c^rc3S3> 

brJiff  attempts  at  improvement  through  crossing  the  native 

which  thccch^  merinos  have  caused  many  facts  to  be  recorded, 

rcrn,mt^?v»n^h*’  themselves,  are  often  overlooked ; such  as  the 

the  Sna,uJh  progressive  amelioration  of  wool  by 

relates  to  every  quality  alike,  who  says:  “The 
rent  • the  c ^ breed  gives  to  the  lamb  half  of  the  ram’s  blood,  or  50  per 
reni':  k^ird  87  per  cent.,  and  the  fourth  93}  per 

. , hich  period  it  is  said,  that  ii  the  ewes  have  been  judiciously  selected. 
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VAe  difference  of  wool  between  the  original  stock  and  the  mixed  breed  is 
scarcely  to  be  discerned  by  the  most  able  practitioners.” 

Fink  also  points  to  similar  conclusions  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Rearing  of  Sheep 
in  Germany,  and  the  Impfovement  of  Coarse  Wool,  the  following  rules  being 
promulgated  : — 

“ To  select  at  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking,  the  finest  woolled  rams 
and  ewes  that  can  be  obtained  for  the  first  generation  ; for  if  those  for  the 
second  race  be  finer  than  those  used  for  the  first,  time  will  have  been  lost  in 
effecting  the  proposed  improvement. 

“ In  like  manner,  to  employ  rams  for  the  subsequent  breeds  quite  equal  to 
those  for  the  first,  or  otherwise  the  intended  improvement  will  be  retarded. 

“ If  an  unimproved  ewe  be  tupped  by  a ram  of  a mixed  breed,  and  which  has 
only  one-fourth  pure  blood  in  him,  the  offspring  will  only  have  one-eighth  of 
that  race  ; and,  by  continuing  to  propagate  in  that  manner,  a complete  separa- 
tion of  the  two  breeds  will  be  at  length  effected.” 

29.  PRELIMINARY  MANAGEMENT  OP  SHEEP.— The  pre- 
liminary step  in  stocking  a farm  with  sheep  is  to  obtain  a breed 
which  will  thrive  well  upon  the  pasturage  and  soil  whereon  they  are 
to  be  placed ; the  best  results  being  obtained  by  producing  sheep 
really  good  of  their  kind  whatever  that  may  be. 

By  careful  selection  in  breeding,  the  sheep-farmer  can  develop 
the  qualities  he  wishes  to  see  in  his  flock,  by  choosing  those  animals 
conspicuous  for  robustness  of  constitution,  rapid  and  large  growth 
of  fleece  and  carcase,  symmetry  of  form,  fecundity,  and  aptitude  to 
fatten. 

In  every  flock  there  will  be  found  individual  specimens  which 
possess  these  desirable  traits  above  the  others ; and  in  these  the 
skilful  breeder  must  find  his  materials  for  the  gradual  improvement 
of  his  entire  stock;  but  unfortunately  from  the  slovenly  practice  that 
very  often  prevails,  matters  are  frequently  left  to  chance  which 
should  have  been  directed  by  skilful  observation  and  with  a definite 
purpose  in  view. 

When  an  alteration  in  the  characteristics  of  a flock  of  sheep  is 
sought  to  be  brought  about  in  making  a change  of  blood,  it  is  very 
necessary  to  make  a right  selection,  and  a few  preparatory  trials 
ought  not  to  be  begrudged  upon  an  affair  of  such  importance. 

As  a general  rule,  the  most  vigorous  offspring  is  obtained  by  using 
shearling  rams,  and  not  allowing  them  to  serve  more  than  thirty 
ewes,  the  age  and  condition  of  the  latter  having  much  to  do  with 
the  number  of  lambs  dropped,  and  their  vigorous  condition. 

Ewes  generally  produce  their  first  lambs  at  two  years  old — though, 
as  stated  before,  sometimes  earlier — it  not  being  thought  expedient 
to  allow  them  to  breed  before  this  time,  nor  after  their  fifth  year, 
the  frame  of  a yearling  ewe  being  too  immature  to  allow  of  her 
being  a good  mother,  and  of  bringing  up  her  progeny  properly 
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without  permanent  injury  to  her  constitution.  But  even  the  staminft 
of  ewes  is  much  influenced  by  their  method  of  living,  and  those  of 
the  hardier  races  that  have  been  exclusively  fed  upon  grass  and 
hay,  retain  their  teeth,  and  continue  vigorous  for  two  or  three  years 
longer  than  the  heavier  breeds  that  have  been  fostered  upon  a more 
artificial  system  of  living,  and  have  been  partly  fed  upon  turnips; 
and  these  may,  in  the  ordinary  current  of  affairs,  be  kept  longer 
than  the  others  fox  breeding  purposes. 


30.  DESCRIPTIVE  NAMES  OP  SHEEP  AT  DIFFERENT 
AGES.— Sheep  bear  different  names  at  different  periods  of  their 
lives,  Which  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here.  From  the  time  of 
weaning  to  the  first  shearing,  the  males  are  called  hogs,  hoggets,  or 
hoggerels ; after  which  they  are  termed  shearing,  shearling,  shear- 
hog,  or  diamond-tups,  or  rams.  After  this  they  are  termed  two, 
three,  or  four-shear,  according  to  the  number  of  times  they  have 
undergone  the  shearing  operation. 

The  castrated  males,  from  the  time  of  weaning  to  that  of  shear- 
ing. are  termed  wether,  or  wedder-hogs,  then  shearlings  or  shearings; 
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ilnd  aftet  they  have  been  shorn  a second  time,  they  are  either  called 
young  wethers,  or  two-shear  wethers;  then  three,  four,  or  five-sheaf 
Wethers,  according  to  the  number  of  shearings  they  have  had. 

The  females  are  described  as  follows,  at  the  different  stages  of 
their  existence.  From  the  time  of  weaning  to  the  first  shearing, 
they  are  termed  ewe,  or  gimmer  hogs;  after  then  they  take  the 
name  of  gimmers  or  theaves,  which  designation  is  applicable  to 
them  only  one  year;  after  which  time  they  are  styled  two,  three,  or 
four-shear  ewes,  and  when  they  become  aged  are  termed  crones 

31.  FOR  ASCERTAINING  THE  AGE  OP  SHEEP.-In  buying 
sheep  when  there  may  be  some  doubt  as  to  their  ages,  it  should  be 
remarked  that  sheep  generally  renew  their  first  two  teeth  when 
they  are  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  months  old,  and  afterwards  every 
year  about  the  same  time  until  they  have  passed  their  third  year, 
or  have  become  what  is  technically  known  as  three-shear,  and  full- 
mouthed.  Still  there  is  some  doubt  upon  this  point,  for  though 
they  have  eight  teeth  in  the  under  jaw,  it  has  been  surmised  by 
some  that  they  only  cast,  or  renew  six  inside  ones,  while  others 
maintain  that  the  whole  eight  fore-teeth  are  renewed. 

The  successful  breeding  of  sheep  must  a good  deal  depend  upon 
the  quality  of  the  pasture  intended  for  their  reception,  and  in  old 
times  this  was  considered  the  principal  feature  in  connection 
with  sheep-farming.  The  larger  breeds  are  best  calculated,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  for  the  richest  and  most  luxurious  grass,  which  is 
to  bo  found  ia  the  lowland  grazing  grounds;  the  smaller  breeds 
being  adapted  for  the  less  fertile  or  mountainous  districts,  where 
only  the  natural  food  for  sheep,  in  the  shape  of  grass,  was  to  be 
depended  upon.  But  through  skilful  modern  routine,  the  ordinary 
condition  of  affairs  can  be  very  much  modified  in  practice  through 
means  of  giving  artificial  food,  which  indeed  can  be  carried  to  much 
greater  lengths  than  is  commonly  done,  though  adopted,  and  taken 
lull  advantage  of  by  some  enlightened  farmers. 

Of  late  years  a great  outcry  has  been  raised  as  to  the  unremu- 
neratwe  character  of  farming,  but  it  becomes  a very  pertinent 
question  whether  farmers  fully  understand  all  the  best  methods  of 
aking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of  keeping  an  increased 
amount  of  live-stock  upon  their  farms. 

32.  CLAY-LAND  FARMERS  AND  TURNIP  HUSBANDRY.— 
Ut  late  years  it  has  been  shown  that  clay-laud  farmers  often  labour 
un  er  a great  disadvantage,  because  they  cannot,  as  it  is  generally 
supposed,  avail  themselves  of  the  enormous  advantages  to  be 
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derived  from  keeping  a number  of  sheep  on  the  land,  because  it 
will  not  grow  turnips ; and  they  cannot  possess  themselves  of  those 
improvements  which  result  from  the  system  known  as  the  method 
of  “ turnip-husbandry.” 

But  if  stiff  clay-land  will  not  grow  turnips,  it  will  produce  in 
abundance  mangolds,  cabbages,  tares,  and  clover,  and  those  crops 
eaten  by  sheep  in  yards,  can  be  made  to  give  a most  satisfactory 
return  both  in  mutton  and  manure. 

The  sheep  by  this  method  should  go  into  yards  about  October, 
having  sheds,  the  floors  of  which  may  be  covered  with  burnt  soil, 
which  a few  cwts.  of  coal  will  do  as  often  as  necessary  when  wanted 
to  be  renewed.  A large  amount  of  valuable  manure  will  thus  be 
accumulated,  especially  adapted  for  a cold  clay-land,  by  the  time 
spring  comes  round;  and  when  straw  is  used,  enough  should  be 
thrown  down  each  day  only  in  sufficient  quantities  to  k«ep  them 
clean,  and  the  sheep  will  compress  it  by  treading  upon  it,  and  fer- 
mentation thus  be  prevented  ; while  if  their  feet  be  pared  every  six 
weeks  they  will  not  become  lame. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. 

Graeral  Management — Feeding — Summer  Feeding — Folding — Winter  Feeding — 
urning  Sheep  into  Pastures  and  Water  Meadows^ — Pasturing  Horses  with 
Sheep  Liability  to  Rot — Uplands — Lowlands — Sheepcotes — Stells — Mov- 
Folds  The  Shepherd — The  Shepherd's  Dog — Statistics  Relating  to 
Sheep  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

33-  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT. — The  main  thing  in  the  profit- 
able management  of  sheep  is  to  keep  them  in  such  a manner  as 
their  rapid,  uninterrupted  progress  may  be  ensured.  Time  is  lost 
and  food  wasted  when,  from  some  cause  or  another,  the  progress  of 
a flock  is  arrested ; and  this  may  be  brought  about,  and  often  is,  by 
unsuitable  food  and  needless  disturbance,  as  well  as  by  the  effects 
of  unpropitious  weather,  as  continued  rainfall  or  severe  snowstorms. 
Unremitting  care  and  attention  is  always  required  for  changing 
the  green  crops  of  a farm  into  so  much  good  mutton  and  wool,  but 
when  this  is  well  done,  sheep-farming  is  a very  profitable  and  an 
agreeable  branch  of  husbandry. 

In  very  inclement  seasons,  and  especially  upon  clay  soils,  there 
is  a great  advantage  to  be  obtained  by  feeding  them  in  sheds  that 
are  well  ventilated,  but  it  has  been  observed  that  they  make  greater 
progress,  in  proportion,  during  the  first  six  or  eight  weeks  of  their 
being  brought  under  cover,  than  when  they  are  thus  kept  for  longer 
periods  ; and  this  circumstance  indicates  that  this  course  is  best  to 
resort  to  in  the  case  of  sheep  that  are  nearly  ready  for  the  market. 
Cleanliness  is  vei'y  essential,  if  sheep  arc  expected  to  thrive. 
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and  upon  the  system  of  editing,  the  floors  of  the  sheds  should  be 
covered  with  chalk  well  beaten  in,  if  it  is  handy  and  easily  pro- 
curable—laid  upon  a slight  declivity,  so  that  the  urine  may  run  off, 
and  be  saved  by  proper  contrivances,  made  for  the  purpose,  or 
burnt  clay  as  before  suggested. 

34.  FEEDING.— The  system  of  feeding  sheep  upon  turnips 
which  now  so  largely  prevails,  is  followed  after  several  methods; 
one  plan  being  to  divide  the  land  by  hurdles,  which  will  enclose  as 
many  sheep  as  they  can  clear  in  one  day,  advancing  progressively 
until  the  whole  field  is  cleared  off. 

Sometimes  sheep  are  promiscuously  turned  into  a turnip-field, 
and  allowed  to  help  themselves  at  will ; but  this  plan  will  be  seen 
to  be  wasteful,  as  a good  many  of  the  bulbs  must  inevitably  be 
trodden  underfoot,  and  spoiled  a good  deal  by  the  excrement  that 
is  dropped. 

Another  method,  which  is  generally  considered  the  best,  is  to 
pull  up  as  many  turnips  as  the  sheep  can  consume  in  one  day, 
when  they  are  admitted  into  the  different  enclosures ; by  which 
means  the  land  becomes  manured  without  the  expense  of  having 
the  manure  carted  thither. 

Bakewell  was  averse  to  the  system  of  folding  sheep,  considering 
that  one  part  of  a farm  was  enriched  by  this  method,  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  But  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  other  kinds  of 
manure  can  be  resorted  to  for  the  portions  upon  which  the  sheep 
are  not  placed.  His  idea  was,  that  where  a large  number  of 
sheep  are  kept  together,  the  strongest  will  always  consume  the 
best  food,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  by  the  least  hardy. 

35.  SUMMER  FEEDING.— On  fallow  land,  in  the  spring  months, 
after  corn  crops  before  turnips,  sheep  are  sometimes  folded ; and 
when  fed  in  summer  upon  artificial  grasses,  it  has  been  found  a 
good  plan  to  take  the  sheep  off  their  feed  to  lodge  for  the  night 
elsewhere,  to  prevent  the  waste  and  injury  to  the  food  that  would 
otherwise  take  place  when  they  are  left  entirely  upon  it,  and  better 
still,  to  drive  them  off  immediately  after  feeding,  and  so  prevent 
them  from  lying  down  and  spoiling  a good  deal  of  it. 

As  the  digestive  organs  of  the  sheep  are  adapted  for  the  con- 

umption  of  comparatively  dry  and  innutritions  herbage,  artificial 
grasses  may  be  largely  and  profitably  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
chaffed  straw,  which  is  often  too  much  overlooked  by  farmers,  whose 
profits  might  be  largely  increased  by  a more  careful  study  of  many 
economical  contrivances  that  could  be  adopted  in  feeding  stock. 
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Dry  food  fs  of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  sheep,  both  in 
winter  and  summer,  and  is  frequently  the  means  of  preventing 
attacks  of  looseness  of  the  bowels,  occasioning  the  food  to  remain  a 
longer  time  in  the  stomach,  by  which  a larger  amount  of  nourish- 
ment is  obtained,  and  the  risk  of  “hoving”  is  prevented,  which  is 
likely  to  be  ot  common  occurrence  when  the  food  is  very  succulent 

Intelligent  farmers  have  found  that,  by  using  a large  quantity  of 
chaff  for  sheep,  and  folding  all  the  roots  on  the  land,  that  one-and- 
a-half  sheep  per  acre  can  be  kept  against  one  sheep  when  chaff 
was  not  resorted  to. 

Of  course  little  need  be  said  when  there  is  abundance  of  good 
natural  pasture  for  the  feed  of  sheep  during  the  summer-time,  but 
it  is  when  the  inclement  season  of  winter  sets  in,  and  there  are  no 
natural  grasses,  that  the  art  of  the  feeder  is  most  called  into 
account. 


36.  FOLDING-— The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  folding 
have  often  been  canvassed,  the  practice  being  contended  by  some 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  animal  at  certain  times,  although  advan- 
tageous  to  the  land;  while  it  is  shown  by  others  they  could  not 
profitably  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  their  arable  land  without 
folding ; the  fact  being  that  the  circumstances  of  individual  flock- 
masters  vary  very  much. 


In  the  Survey  of  Somersetshire' the  question  is  fairly  put  in  the  words  of  Mr 
B.Ilmgsby,  .as  follows;  "In  a rich  fertile  county  whLe  the  quanthrof  frab^^^ 
land  IS  small,  and  in  mere  subserviency  to  the  gracing  system,  where  dune  is 
plenty,  and  can  be  put  in  the  corn-land  at  a small  expense,  and  where  each 
‘s  highly  fed.  It  IS  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  folding  system  shc-ld  be 
held  in  derision  and  contempt;  but  I will  be  bold  enough  to  repeS  that  in  a 
poor,  exposed,  and  extensive  corn-farm,  the  soil  of  which  is  light  and  konv  it  is 
the  Slue  qu&  , ton  of  good  husbandry.  Let  me  ask  its  oppSts  wheth^  the 

abohshed  ?"^No  'TOuId  wave  with  luxuriant  com  if  folding  were 

aoolished  ? No.  The  farmer  would  plough  and  sow  to  little  purpose  were  his 

lahnn°orir‘"  the  feet,  and  unmanured  by  the Xg  Tnd  plr! 

is  so  urateLl  tn'tiJf  fl  ? besides,  in  the  hot  summer  months  nothing 

s SO  grateful  to  the  flock  itself  as  fresh  ploughed  ground ; and  sheen  will  of 
their  own  accord,  retire  to  it  when  their  hunger  is  satisfied."  ^ ' 

_ In  Norfolk  the  oily  matter  contained  in  the  fleece  of  sheep,  which 
IS  communicated  hy  their  bodies  to  the  land,  and  which  is  styled 
the  teathe.’is  much  valued  ; and  the  general  custom  which  now 

advantages 

realised  by  folding,  more  sheep  being  now  supported  upon  arable 
than  upon  grass  land.  ^ 

When  the  land  is  wet,  and  turnips  must  necessarily  be  carted  off 
r on  small  farms  where  the  flocks  are  too  small  to  employ  the 
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services  of  a shepherd,  it  is  a good  plan  to  establish  a standing  fold 
in  some  dry,  convenient  spot,  which  would  be  found  handiest  when 
immediately  adjoining  the  farm-buildings,  which  would  thus  afford 
a considerable  amount  of  shelter  in  inclement  seasons,  and  a large 
quantity  of  valuable  food  would  be  made,  that  could  be  transported 
to  any  part  of  the  farm  where  it  was  most  needed. 


Shearling  Shropshire. 


37.  WINTER  FEEDING. — When  sheep  are  fed  upon  turnips,  it 
will  be  found  desirable  to  use  straw  chaff,  or  some  other  dry  food, 
as  pea-haulm,  of  which  they  are  uncommonly  fond,  to  prevent 
looseness,  or  hoving.  This  latter  sometimes  occurs  when  the  tops 
are  very  succulent,  by  which  sheep  are  occasionally  lost,  and  the 
straw-chaff  counteracts  the  watery  nature  of  the  turnips.  Straw- 
chaff  also  enables  mangold-wurzel  to  be  used  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year,  it  not  being  considered  desirable  to  use  mangold  alone  during 
the  winter  months. 

It  has  been  found  of  great  advantage  to  sheep  to  supplement 
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the  bulk  of  their  ordinary  green  food,  or  roots,  with  a small  por- 
tion of  bran,  linseed-cake,  or  grain,  which  is  found  to  promote  the 
health  of  the  flock,  and  to  gradually  bring  them  into  a condition 
that  will  facilitate  and  further  the  fattening  process. 

Protection  from  the  extremes  of  either  heat  or  cold  is  also  very 
desirable  in  the  management  of  sheep.  Trees  certainly  form  an 
agreeable  shade  in  summer,  while  they  break  the  force  of,  and 
temper  the  winds  in  wunter  ; hut  if  the  sheep  seek  shelter  from  the 
hot  sun  beneath  them  in  summer-time,  so  do  the  flies  also,  from 
whose  attacks  the  sheep  suffer  dreadfully  at  times ; and  a close 
thorn  hedge,  or  a stone  wall,  in  stony  districts,  affords  as  much 
protection  as  is  necessary  for  a breeding  flock.  Where  neither 
of  these  are  to  be  had,  recourse  can  always  be  made  to  hurdles 
thatched  with  straw  ; and  an  open  fold,  affording  a rough  shelter, 
can  always  be  extemporised  by  erecting  a double  row  of  hurdles, 
and  stuffing  straw  in  between  the  interstices.  Hurdles  cleverly 
handled  in  this  way  may  be  made  very  subservient  to  the  comfort 
of  sheep  during  winter-time,  as  they  can  be  lifted,  and  moved  away 
when  not  wanted— a protection  against  cold  winds  and  drifting 
rain  being  chiefly  needed,  which  these  are  \vell  capable  of  affording ; 
the  thick,  woolly  covering  with  which  nature  endows  the  sheep 
being  a tolerably  efficient  protection  against  merely  a cold  atmo- 
sphere. 

38.  TURNING-  SHEEP  INTO  PASTURES  AND  WATER 
MEADOWS. — The  month  of  May  is  considered  the  best  time  for 
turning  sheep  into  summer  pastures ; the  number  of  animals  to  be 
placed  therein  to  bo  regulated  according  to  the  richness  or  poor- 
ness of  the  grass,  for  if  too  many  are  put  upon  pastures  of  insuf- 
ficient quality  to  support  the  animals  in  a thriving  and  progressive 
condition,  and  they  go  back,  it  is  difficult  to  pull  them  up  again  ; 
and  it  is  advisable  rather  to  understock,  on  this  account,  than 
overstock. 

At  the  same  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  system  of 
close-feeding  is  an  advantageous  one,  for  the  plants  being  prevented 
from  running  up  to  seed,  are  preserved  longer  in  the  leaf;  and  will 
thus  give  a greater  supply  of  food  ; while  the  coarse  and  unprofitable 
grasses  are  kept  cropped  down,  and  become  more  sweet  and  useful, 
chiming  in  with  the  rest  of  the  feed. 

The  fine  grasses  that  are  produced  on  down-land  are  the  best  that 
can  be  furnished  to  sheep ; but  as  these  are  not  always  to  be  had,  and 
low-lying  meadows  have  to  be  dealt  with,  sheep  should  be  kept 
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away  from  all  grass  that  is  subject  to  inundations,  or  otherwise 
tiiey  may  become  subject  to  rot. 

39.  PASTtJBING  HOESES  WITH  SHEEP.  - In  damp  situa- 
tions,  where  coarse  herbage  springs  up  readily,  it  has  been  found  a 
bad  practice  to  pasture  horses  in  the  same  field  with  sheep,  on  account 
ot  the  tufts  of  long  rank  grass  that  spring  up  after  the  droppings  of 
horses ; unless  the  grass  is  allowed  to  be  exposed  first  to  a few 
nights  frost,  after  which  the  sheep  may  be  admitted  into  the  field 
It  IS  also,  for  the  same  reason,  not  advisable  to  allow  sheep  to  eat 
the  shoots  which  spring  up  from  the  shed  grain  amongst  the  stubble 
after  harvest.  They  frequently,  in  fallow-land,  draw  up  the  plants 
by  the  roots,_ which  they  eat  with  the  dirt  adhering  to  them:  and 
when  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of  food  of  a proper  descrip, 
tion,  they  consume  the  lesser  spearwort  and  the  marsh  pennywort 
wliichispring  up  in  moist  situations.  ’ 

40.  LIABILITY  TO  EOT.-When  sheep  are  turned  into  water 
meadows,  or  any  other  place  where  there  may  be  a danger  of  their 
eing  subject  to  rot,  they  should  be  first  fed  with  some  dry  food  as 
straw-chaff,  or  hay ; and  then,  when  the  heavy  dews  have  been 
evaporated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  gently  drive  them  round  the 
held  for  some  time  before  suffering  them  to  feed. 

When  dry  food  is  given,  pure  water  also  should  be  supplied, 
especially  in  the  height  of  summer,  when  the  heat  is  intense,  and 
the  grass  very  dry  and  destitute  of  succulence. 

° u considerably  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  but  our  space 
will  no  allow  us  to  give  more  than  the  general  outlines  of  the  salient 
points  to  be  observed  m feeding  sheep-a  practice  which  admits  of 
so  many  variations,  each  of  which  must  in  a measure  depend  upon 
the  class  of  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  sheep-farmer ; but  in  stock- 
mg  a farm  with  sheep,  care  should  be  taken  to  know  precisely  what 
Its  exact  capabihties  are,  the  pasturage  and  soils  being  so  highly 

diversified  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

short-woolled  races  of  sheep  are 
best  adapted  for  upland  and  hilly  pastures,  but  it  has  been  found 
extremely  desirable  to  couple  short-woolled  ewes  with  Leicester,  or 
long-wooHed  rams  ; by  which  a double  advantage  is  secured.  The 
sheep  raised  from  these  crosses,  when  equally  well  fed,  attain  to 
nearly  the  size  of  the  pure  lowland  breeds  ; while  the  ewes  being 
more  hardy  and  prolific,  and  also  better  nurses  than  lowland  ewes, 
a union  of  good  points  is  thus  effected;  and  the  hill  sheep-farmer 
is  enabled  to  bring  to  market  a higher  class  of  animal  than  he 
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otherwise  would  have  been  enabled  to  do,  and  such  sheep  when 
sold  to  be  placed  upon  pastures  of  a lower  altitude  invariably  do 
well.  Southdown  ewes,  crossed  by  a long-woolled  ram,  form  a very 
favourite  blending  of  characteristics  with  most  English  flockmasters. 
In  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland, 
Cheviot  ewes,  or  Black-faced  ewes  of  the  Heath  breed,  crossed  by  a 
Leicester  ram,  are  generally  found  very  suitable  in  those  situations 
where  an  improved  breed  may  safely  be  reared,  and  there  is  some- 
thing else  to  depend  upon  than  merely  scanty  and  coarse  herbage, 
fit  only  for  Heath  sheep. 

42.  LOWLANDS.— In  the  lower  and  good  pastures  of  some 
counties,  the  Romney  Marsh,  the  Bamptons,  and  other  long-woolled 
breeds  will  be  found  to  answer  well,  as  the  amount  of  natural  feed 
to  be  found  in  such  situations  is  more  abundant;  and  this  can  be 
supplemented  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  by  the  artificial  grasses, 
pulped  roots  and  straw-chaff,  cabbages,  &c.  A Bampton  crossed 
by  a Leicester  is  a good  breed  for  rich  lands  on  a low  level,  being 
found  suitable  and  profitable,  the  animals  being  ready  for  the 
butcher  at  twenty  months  old,  and  weighing  20  lbs.,  or  more,  per 
quarter. 

43.  SHEBPGOTES. — Sheepcotes,  to  afford  warmth  and  pro- 
tection to  sheep,  may  be  easily  and  cheaply  constructed  by  those 
who  like  them  (many  considering  them  objectionable),  by  planting 
rough  posts  in  the  ground,  and  filling  up  the  spaces  with  furze,  and 
putting  on  a rough  roof,  and  thatching  it  with  the  same  material,  or 
straw;  and  rough  racks  to  hold  the  fodder  may  be  easily  con- 
structed, and  the  whole  managed  for  a comparatively  trifling  outlay. 
The  floor  should  be  laid  with  gravel,  bnrnt  clay,  or  rubble,  rammed 
down  hard,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  always  remain  dry. 

At  lambing  time  these  cotes  are  unquestionably  of  service ; but, 
as  before  remarked  in  another  place,  they  sometimes  cause  sheep 
to  be  attracted  to  them,  and  cause  them  to  remain  under  cover, 
instead  of  being  abroad,  seeking  their  living. 

44-  STELLS.— In  mountainous  and  bleak  districts,  flockmasters 
erect  open  folds,  which  are  termed  “ stells,”  as  a protection  against 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  shape  of  the  stells  is  a very 
material  point — being  either  of  the  form  of  the  letter  T,  H,  or  S ; 
the  object  being  to  guard  against  the  wind,  from  whatever  quarter 
it  might  blow,  the  circular  shape  being  found  very  useful  in 
situations  where  the  snow  is  apt  to  drift.  The  wind  whirls  con- 
stantly round  it  during  a violent  storm,  and  so  prevents  tho  snow 
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from  lodging  within  the  fence ; the  snow-drifts  in  some  exposed 
districts  overpowex'ing  the  animals,  which  are  often  buried  beneath 
them. 

45.  MOVABLE  FOLDS.— The  advantage  in  using  movable 
folds  consists  in  the  fact,  that  land  can  be  regularly  manured  with- 
out any  expense  beyond  shifting  the  hurdles.  Being,  however, 
mostly  pitched  upon  arable  land,  the  .dirt  and  wet  are  sometimes 
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Thi$  Illustration,  and  that  on  page  6g,  are  kindly  lent  us  by  Messrs.  Boyliss, 
Jones,  and  Bayliss,  of  Wolverhampton. 

injurious  to  the  wool  of  the  sheep ; and  if  placed  at  too  great  a 
distance  from  the  pastures,  sometimes  the  labour  of  travelling 
backwards  and  forwards  prevents  the  sheep  from  fattening. 

The  standing-fold  is  an  excellent  plan  where  the  land  is  wet,  as 
before  described,  though  the  land  is  deprived  of  the  supposed 
advantages  resulting  from  the  teathe,  and  there  is  the  expense  of 
removing  the  manure,  while  the  stells  are  only  applicable  and 
necessary  in  those  districts  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  mountain 
snow-storms. 

46.  THE  SHEPHEKD. — The  shepherd  should  be  an  experienced 
man,  competent  to  administer  any  of  the  sur.gical  remedies  for  the 
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mitigation  of  diseases  that  are  usually  attendant  upon  a flock  ; and 
the  best  shepherds  are  those  who  have  commenced  their  duties 
early  in  life,  who,  from  long  experience  and  observation,  have  ac- 
quired the  necessary  knowledge  demanded  in  the  care  of  sheep,  and 
are  at  the  same  time  active,  careful,  and  good-tempered  in  herding 
them,  and  in  working  amongst  their  charges.  A good-tempered  man, 
aided  by  a close-mouthed  dog,  will  do  his  work  in  half  the  time  that 
it  takes  a passionate  man  to  effect  it ; the  property  under  his  care 
demanding  constant  and  unswerving  attention. 

A good  man  solely  employed  in  shepherding,  it  has  been  con- 
sidered, can  manage  and  keep  in  good  order  during  the  summer 
months,  and  under  common  grazing  in  grass  pastures  or  clover,  a 
flock  of  800  sheep. 

In  the  winter,  however,  he  could  only  manage  500  with  difficulty, 
400  being  enough  if  they  were  fed  upon  turnip-keeping,  a good  deal 
of  labour  being  incurred  in  moving  the  hurdles,  and  dragging  up  the 
turnip-hulls  from  the  ground. 

47.  THE  SHEPHERD'S  DOG-.— The  intelligent  animals  that  are 
trained  to  assist  the  shepherd,  perform  a very  important  part  in  the 
care  of  the  flock,  and  spare  the  shepherd’s  legs,  in  keeping  the  sheep 
together,  and  preventing  them  from  straying.  There  are  ordinarily 
two  recognised  species  of  animals  employed  as  sheep-dogs,  though 
cross-bred  dogs  are  common  enough — the  kind  usually  met  with  in 
England,  and  the  shag-haired  collie.”  These  are,  however,  ex- 
celled by  the  Spanish  sheep-dogs,  which  never  bite  the  sheep,  as 
English  and  Scotch  dogs  do,  but  are  so  gentle  with  them  that,  when 
danger  threatens,  instead  of  shunning  them,  the  sheep  will  gather 
round  them  for  protection. 

In  Spain,  and  on  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  it  is  noticeable 
how  little  driving  is  necessary — the  sheep  following  the  shepherd, 
and  not  being  driven  with  the  violence  that  unfortunately  may  often 
be  seen  displayed  in  this  country,  and  the  barking  and  yelling  re- 
sorted to  by  man  and  dog  conjointly. 

48.  STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  SHEEP  IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM.— The  agricultural  returns  which  are  issued  every  year 
by  the  English  Government,  furnish  a statistical  account  of  the 
number  of  sheep  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  relative  position  of  this 
important  branch  of  agricultural  enterprise. 

The  number  of  sheep  recorded  by  these  returns  for  the  year  1879, 
shows  a small  increase  over  1878,  but  not  enough  to  counterbalance 
the  falling-off  in  lambs,  amounting  to  366,000  in  Great  Britain. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

BREEDING,  ETC. 

Breeding— Time  of  Coupling— Number  of  Ewes  to  a Ram— Period  of  Gestation- 
Yeaning — Management  of  Lambs — -Weaning — Selection  of  Lambs  Marking 
—Washing— Shearing— Dipping  Lambs. 

49.  BREEDING. — Where  breeding  is  aimed  at  and  made  a 
leading  feature,  there  are,  in  every  flock,  individual  specimens  of 
animals  which  possess  finer  points  and  qualities  than  others ; these 
being  robustness  of  constitution ; rapid  and  large  growth  of  fleece ; 
aptitude  to  fatten;  and  fecundity.  These  should  be  caiefully  se- 
lected, and  by  using  them  only  for  breeding,  the  standard  of  quality 
of  a flock  must  be  inevitably  raised  ; and  where  this  has  been 
established,  to  avoid  breeding  too  much  “ in-and-in,”  which  is 
unfavourable  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  a flock,  fresh  blood  should 
be  introduced,  so  as  not  to  breed  continuously  from  animals  of  too 
near  consanguinity,  though  this  must  necessarily  be  done  in  the  first 
instance.  Before  coupling  the  sheep,  each  should  be  examined  in 
the  minutest  manner,  and  those  animals  in  which  there  is  any  short- 
coming, or  defect,  should  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  This  applies 
equally  to  both  ram  and  ewe,  but  especially  the  male ; and  where 
points  may  be  deficient  in  the  female,  choice  should  be  made  of  a 
ram  which  is  unusually  good  in  those  where  the  ewe  is  deficient. 

A good  ram  may  always  be  pi'ocured  with  comparative  ease,  but 
no  ewes  should  be  made  use  of  that  are  tainted  with  any  hereditary 
disease,  which  often  appears  in  the  form  of  gumminess  of  wool. 
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"which  attracts  the  fly ; boils  about  the  face  and  neck ; or  yellowness 
of  the  skin. 

Even  what  are  regarded  very  often  as  casual  circumstances,  that 
are  objectionable,  should  be  taken  into  account,  for  it  has  been 
observed  that  sheep  struck  with  the  fly  one  year,  are  invariably  so 
the  next,  and  will  often  continue  to  be  thus  affected  for  successive 
years ; and  by  choosing  both  ewes  and  rams  judiciously  in  this 
way,  the  flockmaster  will  find  himself  amply  repaid  for  the  trouble 
he  has  taken. 

50.  TIME  OP  COUPLING.— The  time  at  which  the  ram  is 
admitted  to  the  ewe  depends  to  a certain  extent  upon  the  nature  of 
the  climate,  and  the  prospect  of  spring  food,  ewes  being  generally 
fit  to  breed  at  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  months ; much  too  depends 
upon  the  forward  state  of  the  flock,  or  otherwise,  the  usual 
time  being  about  the  commencement  of  October ; in  East  Sussex, 
during  the  last  fortnight  in  October  or  the  first  week  in  November; 
and  in  West  Sussex,  at  the  beginning  of  September.  In  the  county 
of  Dorset,  where  the  ewes  bring  lambs  twice  in  the  year,  and  in 
some  of  the  south  and  south-western  districts,  where  house-lamb  is 
raised,  the  system  is  varied,  and  the  ram  is  admitted  so  that  the 
lambs  are  dropped  a month  or  six  weeks  earlier ; in  exposed  situa- 
tions the  beginning  of  November  is  considered  early  enough. 
The  majority  of  British  sheep,  excepting  the  Dorsets  aforesaid, 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  the  ram  before  September. 

51.  NUMBER  OP  EWES  TO  A RAM.— The  number  of  ewes  to 
be  put  to  a ram  depends  in  some  degree  upon  the  nature  of  the 
farm,  as  well  as  being  regulated  by  the  ram's  age  and  vigour.  In 
mountainous  districts  three  rams  are  put  to  a hundred  ewes ; 
while  in  the  lowlands,  in  enclosed  pastures,  two  are  considered 
quite  sufficient— sixty  ewes  being  generally  considered  about  the 
proper  average ; fifty  or  sixty  being  quite  enough  when  the  rams 
are  young,  but  as  they  grow  older  the  number  of  ewes  may  be 
increased.  When  a young  ram  is  put  to  too  great  a number  of 
ewes,  the  lambs  are  not  only  likely  to  be  deficient  in  number,  but 
inierior  ic  strength  to  those  where  proper  preeautions  have  been 
taken. 

No  ram  should  be  used  that  is  not  sound  and  vigorous,  nor  till 
after  he  has  become  a shearling ; and  he  will  continue  in  his  prime 
till  he  is  five  years  old,  but  should  not  be  used  after  he  has  attained 
his  sixth  year,  and  before  being  thus  used,  in  the  first  instance,  he 
should,  be  previously  well  fed,  so  as  to  be  got  in  high  condition. 
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52.  PERIOD  OP  GESTATION. — The  period  of  gestation  is 
roundly  estimated  to  last  twenty-one  weeks.  M.Tessier,  who  made 
an  exhaustive  series  of  experiments  upon  the  period  of  gestation  of 
most  domestic  animals,  has  recorded  the  result  of  upwards  of  nine 
hundred  ewes,  of  which  the  date  they  were  served  by  the  ram  was 
severally  noted : — 

140  lambed  between  tlie  146th  and  150th  day; 

676  ,,  „ 150th  and  154th  „ 

90  „ „ 154th  and  i6ist  „ 

Which  gives  an  extreme  of  fifteen  days,  the  average  showing  a 
duration  of  about  15a  days,  as  nearly  as  possible,  or  nearly  twenty- 
two  weeks. 

53.  YEANING. — The  usual  time  of  yeaning  is  about  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April,  and  during  the  period  of  gestation 
they  should  receive  a considerable  amount  of  attention,  and,  if 
possible,  be  placed  in  tolerably  good,  sheltered  pastures,  where 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  exposed  to  be  frightened  or  hurt ; and  as 
the  time  of  yeaning  approaches,  the  care  and  attention  of  the  shep- 
herd should  be  redoubled,  lest  any  accident  should  befall  them 
which  would  cause  them  to  slip  their  lambs. 

The  ewes  when  put  to  the  ram  should  be  in  fair,  but  not  high, 
condition,  and  during  the  time  of  gestation  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  absolutely  fat,  as  there  would  be  a difficulty  in  lamb- 
ing; while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  not  be  too  poor,  as  it  is 
essential  they  should  have  the  necessary  strength  to  go  through  it, 
as  well  as  having  an  adequate  supply  of  milk  for  the  support  of 
their  lambs. 

When  sheep  are  kept  upon  downs  and  upon  mountainous  grazings, 
the  ewes  are  commonly  left  to  lamb  in  the  open  field  without  any 
protection ; the  watchful  care  of  the  shepherd  being  exercised  to 
render  assistance  when  necessary.  Some  flockmasters  take  the 
precaution  of  providing  enclosures  which  are  mounted  on  wheels, 
and  can  be  drawn  wherever  they  are  needed.  Others  put  up  some 
movable  covered  pens — which  may  easily  be  constructed  out  of 
hurdles — which  are  littered  with  straw  or  fern,  and  made  perfectly 
dry,  open  to  the  ewes  so  that  they  can  range  the  pastures  and 
return  to  the  pens  whenever  they  are  disposed ; but  wherever  the 
sheep  are  placed,  choice  should  always  be  made  of  a level  piece  of 
pasture  free  from  all  ruts,  holes,  or  ditches,  which  often  cause  diffi- 
culties. 

As  a rule,  it  is  safe  practice  not  to  allow  too  plentiful  a supply  of 
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food  to  tiid  ewfes  for  three  or  four  weeks  previous  to  lambing  as  if 
m too  thriving  a state,  gangrene  sometimes  follows  after  parturition 
on  account  of  the  blood  being  in  an  inflamed  condition  ^ 

This  high  feeding  is  sometimes  practised  with  a view  of  ensuring 
a plentiful  supply  of  milk,  which  although,  as  stated  before  is 
necessary  m a certam  measure  or  degree,  may  with  greater  safety 
be  urged  on  five  or  six  days  after  the  event.  ^ 

I ^ rule.  Nature  does  not  require  to  be  assisted,  but  sometimes 
labour  will  be  difficult,  when  the  services  of  an  experienced  shep- 
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herd  will  need  to  be  called  into  requisition  ; and  when  yeaning  has 

gruel  should  be  given  to  it,  and  it  should  be  kept  separate  in  quiet 
quarters  away  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  until  it  has  recovered 
54.  management  OF  LAMBS.-Sometimes  the  lambs  when 
dropped  will  appear  to  be  in  an  almost  lifeless  condition,  and  a 
good  deal  of  attention  is  necessary  to  restore  them  to  animation, 
and  a hut  with  a chimney  in  it,  with  a fire,  and  convenience  for 

f f yeaning-time  for  the 

shepherd  to  make  use  of;  lambs  that  to  all  appearance  were  dead 
having  been  brought  round  by  being  laid  for  a few  hours  in  a warm 
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basket,  placed  near  a fire ; and  a little  warm  milk  poured  occa- 
sionally down  their  throats. 

Although  it  is  very  rarely  the  case,  the  ewe  sometimes  deserts 
her  lamb,  or  dies  in  giving  birth  to  it ; when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  put  it  to  a ewe  that  has  lost  her  own,  or  bring  it  up  by  hand  on 
cow’s  milk. 

When  the  tup  lambs  have  acquired  sufficient  strength,  which  will 
be  generally  when  about  eight  or  ten  days  old,  those  not  intended 
to  be  kept  as  rams  should  be  castrated.  The  weather  should  be 
dry  and  mild  for  this  operation,  and  towards  evening  is  considered 
the  best  time  for  it  to  be  done. 

When  it  is  customary  to  cut  the  tails  of  lambs,  they  should  be 
docked  about  this  time,  but  some  flockmasters  whose  sheep  are 
placed  in  exposed  situations  refrain  from  docking  the  ewes,  con- 
sidering that  a long,  bushy  tail  affords  a considerable  protection  to 
the  udder,  though  some  again  contend  that  this  is  counterbalanced 
by  the  long  tail  being  found  in  the  way  at  yeaning-time. 

The  lambs  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  pastures  with  the  ewes, 
weather  permitting;  for  which  purpose  the  best  are  selected,  if  it  is 
the  intention  of  getting  rid  of  the  ewes,  and  selling  them  to  the 
butcher,  and  are  fed  upon  turnips  and  rape,  with  hay  and  bruised 
oil-cake,  if  the  pastures  are  not  sufficiently  rich. 

55.  WEANING. — If  lambs  are  dropped  early  in  the  season  and 
the  weather  remains  cold,  they  are  allowed  to  remain  a longer  time 
with  the  evje,  but  lambs  are  usually  w-eaned  in  the  early  part  of 
July,  and  should  not  be  postponed  till  later  than  the  end  of  the 
month,  unless  they  were  dropped  late  in  the  spring.  Nothing  more 
is  required  to  be  done  than  separating  the  lambs  from  the  ewes, 
driving  them  so  far  apart  that  their  different  bleatings  may  not  be 
heard  by  each  other. 

56.  SELECTION  OP  LAMBS. — Particular  care  should  be  exer- 
cised in  the  selection  of  the  ewe  lambs,  and  any  that  are  at  all  ill- 
formed,  or  possess  any  defect,  should  on  no  account  be  kept,  but 
got  rid  of ; even  the  weaker  lambs  should  be  separated  from  the 
stronger,  and  dealt  with  in  a suitable  manner,  and  any  that  appear 
constitutionally  defective  should  be  sent  to  the  butcher. 

After  they  have  been  separated  from  the  ewes^  each  lamb  should 
be  carefully  examined,  in  order  to  see  whether  it  may  have  received 
any  injury,  and  be  put  aside  for  curative  treatment. 

57.  MABKING. — Lambs  are  marked  in  various  ways,  according 
to  the  fancy  of  their  owners,  as  well  as  sheep,  by  a brand  upon  the 
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cheek,  or  notches  in  the  ears,  or  with  ruddle  or  tar  upon  the 
fleece,  distinguishing  the  two  sexes  by  marking  them  respectively 
on  the  near  or  off  sides ; and,  when  removed,  are  put  upon  the  best 
pastures,  or  the  aftermath  of  crops  of  clover,  lucerne,  or  sain- 
foin, spring  tares,  or  any  crop  of  a similar  nature  that  is 
nourishing  and  calculated  to  stimulate  their  growth,  the  aim  being 
always  for  improvement  to  be  progressive;  and  they  should  be 
sliifted  whenever  a fresh  bite  becomes  necessary.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  when  the  herbage  begins  to  fail,  they  should  then 
be  put  upon  turnips,  rape,  and  other  food  best  adapted  to  the 
object  in  view ; but  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  suffer  them  to 
touch  either  turnips  or  clover  when  the  frost  is  upon  them. 

58.  WASHING. — Preparatory  to  being  shorn,  sheep  are  washed, 
with  the  object  of  removing  from  the  fleece  the  dirt  and  grit  with 
which  the  wool  is  encumbered,  which  heightens  its  value,  and  puts 
it  into  better  condition  for  manufacturing  purposes.  For  the  con- 
venience of  washing,  it  is  generally  usual  to  form  wash-dikes  in 
small  streams,  or  rivulets,  two  or  three  feet  in  depth,  pointing 
against  the  current,  in  order  that  the  water,  as  it  is  soiled  in  the 
washing,  may  flow  away  from  the  sheep.  Or  a dam  is  placed  against 
the  current  in  a convenient  place,  with  a flood-gate  in  the  middle, 
by  which  the  water  is  retained  or  let  off  at  pleasure ; on  the  one 
side  a pen  is  formed  for  the  washing,  and  on  the  other  a path  is 
hurdled  in  for  the  sheep  to  pass  away  when  the  washing  is  done. 

The  pen,  or  artificial . pool,  is  railed  round  with  one  rail  the 
height  of  the  water,  beneath  which  the  sheep  is  thrust  under  with 
a long  pole  called  a poy,  with  which  the  operator  either  pulls  the 
sheep  to  him,  or  pushes  it  away,  as  required. 

59.  SHEAKING.  — Sheep  are  usually  shorn,  in  a fine  sea- 
son, in  the  early  part  of  June,  and  though  the  operation  is 
sometimes  deferred  until  later  with  the  idea  of  gaining  a heavier 
fleece,  yet  it  is  not  wise  to  defer  it,  as  the  earlier  it  is  done  the 
better,  as  the  growth  of  the  wool  prevents  the  attack  of  flies,  which 
are  often  very  troublesome  and  destructive,  especially  in  enclosed 
and  woody  counties,  at  an  advanced  season.  The  proper  period 
for  clipping,  or  shearing,  must  a good  deal  depend  upon  the  season, 
the  effects  of  the  advance  of  which  should  be  watched,  which  will 
be  indicated  as  soon  as  the  young  wool  has  sufficiently  raised  the 
old  fleece  from  the  skin,  when  it  should  be  shorn. 

The  old-fashioned  method  of  shearing  was  to  do  it  longitudinally ; 
but  this  method  was  both  attended  with  some  little  difficulty,  and  was 
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seldom  neatly  executed,  there  generally  being  an  ounce  or  two  of 
wool  left  on  each  sheep,  which  was  calculated  to  impair  the  growth 
of  the  next  year’s  wool.  By  clipping  the  wool  circularly — shearing 
round  the  body  of  the  sheep— the  work  is  more  uniformly  executed. 

When  using  the  shears  great  care  is  necessary,  so  as  not  to 
wound  or  prick  the  animal  with  the  edge  or  point  of  the  shears,  as 
the  flies  will  attack  the  wounded  part.  The  effects  of  such  acci- 
dents are  guarded  against  by  smearing  the  cut  with  turpentine  or 
some  healing  salve,  as  tallow  and  tar. 

After  shearing,  the  flock  should  be  carefully  looked  over  re- 
peatedly, in  orderto  examine  if  the  flies  have  deposited  any  of  their 
larvs ; and  if  it  is  found  they  have  deposited  any  of  their  eggs,  the 
tumours  should  be  opened,  and  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  in, 
which  will  destroy  the  insect. 

The  following  unguent  has  been  very  commonly  used  in  order  to 
kill  the  lice  and  ticks,  which  is  rubbed  over  every  part  of  the  body 
with  a currying-brush  : — ^ 


60.  DIPPING  LAMBS. — As  it  is  very  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the 
annoyance  of  ticks  and  lice  from  the  flock— and  when  the  sheep 
have  been  shorn  there  is  no  shelter  for  these  vermin,  so  that  if  they 
can  be  cleared  from  the  lambs,  the  flock  will  have  got  rid  of  the 
plague  during  the  whole  succeeding  year  — to  effect  this  object 
the  lambs  are  dipped  in  a solution  made  of  the  following  ingre- 
dients:— One  pound  of  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  boiling  soapsuds,  and 
then  poured  into  a large  tub  with  a considerable  quantity  of  warm 


In  this  mixture,  which  is  about  sufiicient  for  twenty  lambs,  each 
is  immersed  singly,  and  then  dried  as  weU  as  possible,  by  squeezing 
the  water  out  of  the  wool  by  the  hand.  One  immersion  will  destroy 
the  lice,  and  will  keep  them  free  during  the  following  summer  from 
fly  and  maggots,  but  precautions  must  be  taken  that  their  heads  are 
not  pushed  under  water  during  the  operation,  in  case  they  should 
swallow  some  of  the  poisoned  water. 


Train  oil 

Oil  of  tar  

Oil  of  turpentine 


4 gallons. 
J M 
I pint. 


water. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  DISEASES  OF  SHEEP. 

Diseases  of  Sheep,  and  their  Remedies — Flies  —The  Bot — The  Fluke  The  Rot 
The  Tick— Foot-rot— The  Epidemic— Consumption— Hoove,  Blasting,  or 
Hoven — Obstructions  in  the  Gullet — Distension  of  the  Rumert  Concretions 
in  the  Stomach — Diarrhoea — Diarrhoea  in  Lambs — Dysentery,  or  Braxy— 

Catarrh— Bronchitis— Pleurisy— Pneumonia— Red-water— Small-pox -Black- 

muzzle— The  Scab— Turn-sick— Giddiness— Indammation  of  the  Brain- 
Palsy — Apoplexy — Inflammation  of  the  B ladder — Ailments  of  the  Udder 
Sore  Teats — Diseases  peculiar  to  Ewes. 

61.  DISEASES  OE  SHEEP,  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.— We 
have  already  made  allusion  to  flies,  maggots,  and  ticks  in  sheep , 
and  we  shall  commence  a brief  notice  of  the  various  diseases  to 
which  they  are  subject,  by  referring  to  these  pests. 

62.  PLIES,  &o. — Flesh-flies  lay  their  eggs  upon  the  skin  of  the 
sheep,  where  in  time  they  hatch  and  produce  maggots,  and  unless 
they  are  properly  attended  to  during  the  course  of  the  spring  and 
summer,  a fatal  termination  will  result. 

The  fattest  sheep  are  generally  the  first  that  are  singled  out  lor 
attack  by  the  flies,  especially  when  the  skin  is  broken  or  scratched  , 
but  the  mischief  likely  to  ensue  may  be  prevented  by  constantly 
clipping,  cleaning,  and  anointing  the  maggoty  parts.  There  are 
several  species  of  the  large  flesh-flies,  some  being  black,  others 
white  and  greenish ; the  root  of  the  tail,  and  immediately  round  the 
anus,  or  those  parts  where  excrement  may  have  been  hanging, 
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being  the  most  likely  places  to  be  infected,  though  the  back  is  often 
visited  as  well. 

These  parts  should  be  clipped  about  a month  previously  to 
shearing-time,  as  a safeguard  against  their  visitation,  and  about  a 
couple  of  months  afterwards  as  well,  and  the  rump  and  buttocks 
washed  with  the  following  liquid,  which  will  in  all  probability 
prevent  the  breeding  of  maggots  : — 

One  pound  of  arsenic  finely  powdered,  12  ozs.  of  potash,  6 ozs. 
common  yellow  soap,  30  gallons  of  soft  water.  These  should  be 
boiled  together  for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  inhale  the  steam. 

63.  THE  EOT  {CEstrus  ovis),  is  often  a dreadful  scourge  amongst 
a flock,  the  large  maggots,  or  hydatids  residing  in  the  frontal  sinus 
for  a considerable  period,  producing  vertigo,  staggers,  and  death, 
on  account  of  finding  their  way  to  the  brain. 

Trepanning  has  been  recommended,  and  a wire  has  been  thrust 
up  the  nostril  to  destroy  the  bladder  in  which  the  bot  is ; but  it  is 
the  best  course  to  kill  the  animals  when  seized  by  the  disease. 

64.  THE  FLUKE  {Fasciola  hepatica)  causes  the  rot,  which  consists 
of  those  parasites  which  are  sometimes  called  plaice,  from  the 
resemblance  they  bear  to  the  flat  fish  of  that  name,  which  are 
found  floating  about  the  biliary  ducts,  apparently  feeding  on  the 
bile  (varying  in  size  from  an  eighth  to  a quarter-of-an-inch  in 
diameter),  which  prevents  the  bile  from  performing  its  allotted 
functions  in  the  animal  economy ; their  minute  eggs  being  deposited 
on  the  grass,  from  whence  they  are  taken  into  the  system. 

65.  THE  ROT,  which  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of  the 
parasites  above  referred  to,  does  not  at  once  show  its  unfavourable 
symptoms,  for  sheep  have  been  known  actually  to  improve  for  a 
short  time,  after  which  the  evil  effects  of  the  visitation  are  made 
manifest.  When  the  disease  is  established,  it  is  usual  to  hurry  on 
the  fattening  process,  by  giving  the  most  nutritious  food,  as  oil- 
cake and  linseed,  accompanied  with  salt  given  daily,  which  has  a 
remedial  effect,  as  is  proved  by  sheep  which  are  fed  upon  salt 
marshes,  that  are  overflowed  by  spring-tides,  doing  well  in  rotting 
seasons  ^ superabundant  moisture  either  in  food,  soil,  or  situation, 
being  supposed  to  be  the  real  cause  of  this  malady. 

66.  THE  TICK  (Melophagus  oi/iims).— This  troublesome  pest  is  best 
got  rid  of  in  the  way  suggested  under  the  heading  of  “ Dipping 
Lambs,”  the  insect  supporting  its  own  life  by  sucking  the  sheep, 
and  especially  lambs ; the  females  depositing  their  larva:  amongst 
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the  wool.  The  somewhat  singular,  but  by  no  means  unusual,  sight 
of  a starling  being  perched  upon  a sheep’s  back,  and  busily  en- 
gaged amongst  the  wool  thereof,  is  due  to  the  friendly  office  that  is 
being  performed  of  picking  out  the  ticks. 

67.  FOOT-ROT.— The  parts  which  connect  the  hoof  with  the 
bones  of  the  foot  is  the  seat  of  this  disease,  which  mostly  arises 
from  the  foot  being  exposed  to  too  great  an  amount  of  moisture. 


Speckled  Faced  Mountain  Sheep.  . 


when  the  horn  not  being  worn  away  by  attrition,  becomes  soft,  and 
is  easily  penetrated  by  gravel  and  stones  ; sometimes  the  upper  part 
where  it  is  thinnest  being  detached  from  its  connections.  Inflam- 
mation and  ulceration  often  follow,  and  run  under  the  foot,  and  the 
hoof  is  at  times  entirely  lost,  so  that  the  foot — still  being  exposed  to 
wet — forms  fungous  granulations,  and  in  its  worst  state  a shocking 
condition  of  disease  is  produced. 

The  feet  should  be  protected  from  moisture,  and  the  ragged  parts 
of  the  foot  pared  away,  and  a caustic  applied  to  promote  healthy 
action  in  the  diseased  part. 
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After  paring,  the  following  mixture  will  be  found  to  promote  the  healthy 

growth  of  the  horn,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the  foot  from  moisture : 

Tar  8 ozs. 

Lard 4 ,, 

melted  together,  and  when  these  are  incorporated  thoroughly,  add 

Oil  of  turpentine  ^ oz. 

Sulphuric  acid  J „ 

mixed  carefully  with  the  above. 

68.  THE  EPIDEMIC.— Though  arising  from  different  causes, 
the  Epidemic,  as  it  is  called,  bears  a very  close  resemblance  to  the 
foot-rot  in  sheep,  but  arises  from  fever  in  the  system.  The  feet 
feel  hard  previous  to  the  formation  of  matter,  which  is  the  result  of 
inflammation,  the  symptoms  being  a great  soreness  between  the 
claws,  a separation  between  the  hoof  at  its  upper  part  and  the 
parts  beneath  taking  place. 

The  best  course  of  treatment  is  to  give  cooling  medicines,  such 
as  Epsom  salts ; and  treat  the  feet  in  the  same  way  as  that  pre- 
scribed for  foot-rot. 

69.  CONSUMPTION. — Excess  of  moisture,  or  too  much  watery 
food,  as  turnips  alone,  often  lay  the  seeds  of  consumption,  although 
not  immediately  traced  ; another  reason  why  dry  food,  such  as 
chaffed  straw,  should  be' given  with  roots. 

It  mostly  appears  in  ewes  after  lambing,  for  although  the  yeaning 
may  have  been  got  over  easily  and  without  any  difficulty,  they  have 
afterwards  gradually  pined  and  lost  appetite,  dying  about  a month 
after  lambing.  As  may  be  seen,  an  insidious  disease  of  this  nature 
may  affect  the  health  and  stamina  of  the  succeeding  ffock.  No 
cure  can  be  suggested  for  a disease  where  the  vital  organs  are 
already  sapped  before  its  presence  is  suspected,  and  preventive 
measures  can  only  be  used.  Excessive  wet,  which  may  be  guarded 
against  in  a measure,  by  occasional  housing,  or  keeping  the  sheep 
in  as  dry  a situation  as  possible,  are  the  best  courses  to  adopt.  Not 
giving  too  many  turnips,  and  avoiding  giving  them  when  the  surfaces 
of  the  roots  and  the  shaws  are  unduly  wet. 

To  guard  against  the  effects  of  wet,  and  keep  the  system 
vigorous  and  strong  by  supplying  internal  warmth,  a little  concen- 
trated food  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  and  productive  of 
animal  heat. 

70.  HOOVE,  BLASTING-,  OR  HOVEN.— This  is  occasioned  by 
sheep  being  put  too  suddenly  upon  green,  succulent  food ; which 
causes  the  rumen  to  be  distended  with  gas,  caused  by  its  fermenta- 
tion. Or  it  may  take  place  through  accident,  when  sheep  have 
obliined  access  to  a field  of  broad  clover;  the  danger  being 
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greatest  at  night,  or  early  in  the  morning,  when  the  hoar  frost  is  on 
the  ground. 

The  sudden  change  from  common  turnips  to  swedes  will  some- 
times produce  it,  and  a prompt  remedy  must  be  applied,  and  the 
hollow  probang  passed  into  the  rumen  in  order  to  allow  the  gases 
io  escape  through  it. 

If  this  is  not  to  hand  upon  an  emergency,  a dessert-spoon  of  salt  should  be 
dissolved  and  poured  down  the  throat,  salt  being  almost  always  at  hand ; but  a 
drachm,  or  more,  of  chloride  of  lime  is  better  still.  When  there  is  no  time  to 
administer  medicine  of  any  kind,  such  as  doses  of  two  drachms  of  sulphuric 
ether,  the  trochar  should  be  plunged  into  the  rumen  through  the  flank,  or  a 
penknife  in  the  absence  of  the  former;  if  the  latter  is  used,  a stick  of  elder 
with  the  pith  pushed  out,  or  a quill,  should  be  kept  in  the  wound  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  gas.  x • 

Even  after  relief  has  been  obtained  by  puncturing,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the 
medicine  recommended,  as  an  accumulation  of  gas  often  takes  place  again,  and 
indigestion  follows,  as  well  as  sub-acute  hoven ; and  under  these  circumstances 
the  following  will  be  found  a useful  medicine : — 

Ginger 2 drachms. 

Chloride  of  lime  i scruple. 

Gentian  i drachm. 

Magnesia  2 ozs. 

As  the  digestive  organs  will  be  thrown  considerably  out  of  order,  great  care 
should  be  used  in  feeding,  and  salt  sprinkled  over  green  food  will  be  found  ol 
advantage. 

71.  OBSTRUCTIONS  IN  THE  GULLET.— Sheep  are  occasion- 
ally subject  to  obstructions  in  the  gullet,  arising  from  a piece  of 
turnip  or  other  food,  which  pressing  upon  the  wind-pipe,  impedes 
the  passage  of  air  to  and  from  the  lungs  ; though  these  occasions 
of  distress  are  less  frequent  than  with  cows  or  oxen.  The  probang 
must  be  passed  over  the  roof  of  the  tongue  into  the  gullet,  having 
been  first  previously  oiled,  and  pressed  gently  along,  when  the 
obstructing  particle  can  be  generally  pushed  on  into  the  rumen. 

To  do  this  with  the  greatest  amount  of  convenience,  the  head  of 
the  sheep  should  be  held  between  a man’s  knees,  in  the  proper 
position,  so  that  the  probang  does  not  lacerate  the  sides  of  the 
oesophagus.  If  this  fails,  there  is  nothing  else  but  a dangerous 
operation — which  must  be  performed  by  a veterinary  surgeon  of 
cutting  into  the  oesophagus,  and  taking  away  the  obstruction. 

72.  DISTENSION  OF  THE  RUMEN. — Distension  of  the  rumen 
is  of  much  rarer  occurrence  with  sheep  than  with  oxen,  but  when  the 
digestive  organs  are  inclined  to  be  out  of  order,  too  hastily  eating 
roots  will  sometimes  produce  it,  and  the  abdomen,  though  not 
distended  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the  case  of  blasting,  will  be 
hard  and  firm. 
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• 

According  to  circumstances,  the  probang  and  stomach-pump  are 
sometimes  respectively  made  use  of,  and  bleeding  is  resorted  to, 
after  which  liquids  are  administered  with  the  object  of  softening 
the  contents  of  the  rumen,  an  accumulation  being  often  impacted 
in  it  which  has  got  hard. 

73.  CONCRETIONS  IN  THE  STOMACH. — As  sheep  feed  largely 
upon  plants  which  more  or  less  have  earth  attached  to  their  roots, 
they  must  necessarily  at  times  swallow  a good  deal,  which  does  not, 
as  a rule,  have  any  injurious  effect ; but  on  the  contrary,  is  thought 
most  likely  to  have  a useful  effect  in  neutralising  the  acidity  of  the 
stomach,  but  sometimes  when  too  much  has  been  swallowed,  in- 
flammation of  the  intestines  or  coats  of  the  stomachs  is  produced. 

Saline  purgatives  are  the  best  to  administer,  as  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia; as  well  as  vegetable  tonics.  In  the  stomachs  of  lambs  towards 
autumn,  balls  are  sometimes  found  which  are  felted  together,  con- 
sisting of  fibres  of  wool  and  the  hard  food  commingled  with  mucus. 

74.  DLAREHCEA. — Diarrhcea,  sometimes  called  flux  or  scouring, 
is  mostly  confined  to  hoggets  and  young  sheep,  and  is  often 
brought  about  by  their  being  taken  from  somewhat  poor  pastures 
and  put  upon  rich  ones.  It  is  not  considered  very  injurious,  but  may 
prove  so  if  it  is  long  continued,  or  if  it  arises  from  wet,  when  they 
should  be  removed  to  a dry  pasture  and  be  supphed  with  good  hay. 

Young  lambs,  when  only  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  old,  are 
attacked  by  it,  under  the  name  of  gall,  caused  by  eating  the  grass 
which  springs  up  after  fertilising  showers. 

A good  diarrhoea  mixture  is  made  of  the  following : — 


Catechu  powdered 4 drachms. 

Prepared  chalk  powdered  i oz. 

Ginger  powdered  2 drachms. 

Opium  powdered J 


This,  mixed  in  peppermint  water  (about  half  a pint),  should  be  given  twice  a 
day,  in  doses  of  two  or  three  tablespoonfuls  for  a sheep,  and  half  that  quantity 
for  a lamb. 

75.  DIARRHCEA  IN  LAMBS. — There  is,  however,  in  lambs 
diarrhoea  arising  from  different  causes,  the  white  skit,  so  called  fi'om 
the  pale  colour  of  the  feces,  not  really  arising  from  looseness,  but 
constipation,  and  is  caused  by  the  coagulation  of  the  milk  in  the 
fourth  stomach,  where  it  will  accumulate  until  it  amounts  to  several 
pounds,  the  whey  passing  oft'  by  the  bowels,  which  causes  the 
appearance  to  which  it  owes  its  name. 

Alkalies  should  be  given  to  dissolve  this  hardened  mass,  the  in- 
ternal membrane  of  the  stomach  abounding  in  muriatic  acid.  Half 
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an  ounce  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  water,  or  a quarter  of  an  ounce  d 
hartshorn  mixed  with  water,  should  be  repeatedly  given,  and  Epsom 
salts  afterwards.  A rather  large  quantity  of  water  should  be  used 
with  the  medicines. 

The  green  skit,  so  named  to  mark  its  distinction  from  the  white  skit, 
is  occasioned  by  the  Iambs  being  turned  with  their  mothers,  into  rich 

pastures,  and  arises  from  the  greater  stimulus  given  to  their  digestive 

organs,  and  will  often  pass  off ; at  times  it  being  prudent  to  give 
two  drachms  oj.  Epsom  salts,  followed  by  the  cordial  medicine  first 
named  under  the  heading  of  diarrhcEa. 

76.  DYSENTERY,  OR  ERAXY. — This  is  much  more  dangerous 
than  diarrhoea,  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach, 
a sudden  change  of  pasturage  from  a moist  succulent  one  to  a high 
and  dry  one  sometimes  producing  it,  or  coming  on  after  being  ex- 
posed to  wet  and  cold  after  travelling. 

The  dung  is  hard  and  smaller  in  quantity  than  usual,  though 
. frequently  evacuated,  smells  offensively,  and  is  covered  with  mucus 
and  blood. 

Linseed  gruel  should  be  administered  several  times  a-day,  and  medicine  com- 
posed of  the  following  ingredients  should  be  given : — 

Linseed  oil 2 oza. 

Powdered  opium 2 grains. 

given  in  linseed  tea. 

The  following  day  the  opium  should  be  given  alone,  with  a scruple  of  powdered 
ginger,  and  two  scruples  of  gentian,  and  the  oil  again  given  if  required, 

77.  CATARRH. — Sheep  are  very  subject  to  catarrh  towards 
autumn,  particularly  in  wet  seasons,  or  when  the  flock  has  been 
driven  from  one  part  to  another,  and  has  been  exposed  to  changes 
of  the  weather  very  much. 

Catarrh  will  sometimes  last  several  weeks,  and  then  get  well  of 
itself,  shelter  and  good  nursing  helping  this  onwards ; the  improve- 
ment of  the  animal  naturally  being  retarded  while  it  lasts. 

In  mild  cases,  a little  gruel  will  be  found  useful,  combined  with 
the  shelter  as  mentioned ; but  if  the  symptoms  are  severe,  half  an 
ounce  of  Epsom  salts,  a drachm  each  of  nitre  and  ginger,  and  half 
a drachm  of  tartarised  antimony  dissolved  in  gruel,  should  be 
given.  Bleeding  from  the  neck  is  practised  in  severe  cases. 

78.  BRONCHITIS. — Sheep  are  not  often  troubled  with  bron- 
chitis, but  similar  effects  are  sometimes  due  to  the  presence  of 
worms  in  the  windpipe.  The  treatment  should  consist  in  giving 
bait  a pint  of  lime-water  to  a sheep,  and  a gill  to  a lamb,  every 
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morning  and  evening,  and  for  a week ; or  give  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
salt  dissolved  in  water. 

79.  PLEURISY. — This  disorder  is  characterised  by  symptoms  of 

inflammation,  pain,  and  fever,  and  mostly  arises  from  a chill  given 
to  the  systet  the  disorder  sometimes  exhibiting  itself  after  sheep- 
washing. Leicester  sheep  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  pleurisy 
than  any  other  breed.  • 

80.  PNEUMONIA. — Narrow-chested  sheep,  when  kept  upon 
water-meadows,  are  said  to  be  most  liable  to  this  disease,  as  the 
Dorset  breed — as  well  as  the  Leicesters,  which  are,  on  the  contrary, 
wide-chested;  but  of  this  there  is  no  positive  proof,  as  the  opposite 
characteristics  of  the  two  breeds  would  tend  to  show,  although 
some  breeds  may  be  possibly  more  tender  than  others  in  the  lungs, 
the  disorder  being  in  reality  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Bleeding  from  the  neck  is  generally  prescribed,  and  purgatives 
given,  succeeded  by  sedative  medicine,  which  may  be  composed  of 


the  following : — 

Nitrate  of  potash i drachm. 

Tartarised  antimony lo  grains. 

Ipecacuanha 5 ,, 


81.  REDWATER. — Redwater  in  sheep  is  a different  disorder  to 
that  of  the  same  name  in  cattle,  consisting,  in  the  case  of  the 
former,  of  an  effusion  of  red  serum  or  water  in  the  abdomen. 

Young  lambs  are  somewhat  subject  to  it  before  weaning,  as  well 
as  afterwards ; and  it  often  occurs  after  the  ground  has  been 
covered  with  hoar  frosts,  and  the  sheep  have  been  feeding  upon 
turnips ; and  is  supposed  to  arise  either  from  cold,  watery  food,  or 
lying  upon  the  cold  ground. 


It  is  a dangerous  disease,  the  symptoms  being  loss  of  appetite  and  rumination, 
dullness  of  habit,  costiveness,  and  occasional  giddiness:  the  progress  of  the 
disorder  being  so  rapid  that  lambs  apparently  well  over  night  have  been  found 
dead  in  the  morning. 

If  an  affected  animal  is  in  anything  like  condition,  it  will  be  the  best  plan  to 
kill  it ; but  if  treatment  is  resorted  to,  the  following  will  be  found  an  appropriate 
medicine : — 


Opium  powdered J drachm. 

Ginger  i oz. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  i Ib. 

Gentian  powdered  i oz. 


This  will  be  enough  for  ten  sheep,  dissolved  in  warm  water,  or  given  in  gruel. 


82.  SMALL-POX. — Small-pox  is  fortunately  a rare  disease  in 
this  country,  though  it  has  been  imported  from  abroad  occasionally. 
The  symptoms  are  dulness  of  the  eyes,  accompanied  with  swelling 
of  the  eyelids,  succeeded  by  reddish  spots  on  the  naked  places ; 
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the  animal  having  a dull  and  moping  appearance.  After  a few 
days,  swellings  something  like  flea-bites  appear,  varying  in  size ; in 
severe  cases  being  of  a purple  hue,  and  running  into  one  another. 
Small-po.x  is  presented  under  two  aspects : the  distinct  and  the 
confluent ; the  latter  being  the  worst  phase. 

It  is  dreadfully  contagious,  and  little  can  be  done  in  the  way  of 
ynedicine ; warmth’  and  shelter,  plenty  of  water,  and  febrifuge 
medicines,  with  gruel  and  tonics,  being  the  best  remedies  ; but  the 
most  prudent  course  to  pursue,  upon  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
disorder,  would  be  to  destroy  those  sheep  at  once  that  are  infected, 
to  prevent  contagion,  as  only  partial  remedies  can  be  adopted. 

83.  BLACK  MUZZLE. — An  eruption  sometimes  takes  place  upon 
the  face  and  nose  of  sheep,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of ‘‘black 
muzzle”  in  some  districts,  which  is  caused  by  the  sour  nature  of 
some  kinds  of  herbage. 

An  ointment  composed  of  the  following  ingredients  will  be  found  to  cure  the 


eruption : — 

Hog’s  lard i lb. 

Powdered  alum  4 drachms. 

Sulphate  of  zinc  powdered  4 drachms. 

and  applied  to  the  affected  parts. 


84.  THE  SCAB. — The  scab  is  due  to  the  presence  of  insects 
{acari),  which  burrow  beneath  the  skin,  and  cause  great  irritation; 
being  of  a similar  nature  to  the  mange  in  dogs  and  horses,  pro- 
duced, in  the  first  place,  by  poverty  and  filth,  and  afterwards  spread 
by  contagion. 

About  twelve  days  after  becoming  infected,  the  sheep  will  com- 
mence to  rub  themselves  against  some  hard  object  or  other,  re- 
moving the  wool  in  the  action,  and  getting  out  of  condition  from 
the  self-imposed  labour,  and  the  uneasiness  caused,  and  hard 
pimples  will  form,  and  the  skin  feel  rough.  These  pustules  get 
broken,  and  a scab  forms,  which  leaves  a sore,  if  it  is  rubbed  off. 

Prompt  treatment  is  required  to  stop  its  progress,  and  tobacco-water  rubbed 
into  the  skin  is  a good  application,  or  dipping  the  sheep  in  a solution  of  arsenic, 
which  also  contains  some  sulphur,  is  effectual ; or  an  ointment  rubbed  into  the 
skin  is  found  to  answer,  composed  of  the  following  (rubbed  into  the  skin  in  lines 
about  four  inches  apart) : — 


Hog’s  lard 2 lbs. 

Oil  of  tar  J lb. 

Sulphur I lb. 


These  remedies  should  be  applied  whenever  scab  is  even  only  suspected,  as  a 
precautionary  measure. 

85.  TURN-SICK,  GIDDINESS.  — Called  in  various  localities 
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GogSjles,  Sturdy-gig,  Dunt,  Staggers,  and  Slob-whirl,  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  one  or  more  hydatids  on  the  brain,  the  sheep  mostly 
attacked  by  it  being  those  under  two  years  of  age.  As  before  de- 
scribed, trepanning  has  been  attempted  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

86.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN  (PHRENITIS).— Excess 
of  nourishment  is  mostly  the  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  brain 
with  sheep  ; but  the  disorder  is  not  of  a very  common  occurrence, 
mostly  taking  place  when  they  have  been  suddenly  removed  from 
poor  food  and  put  upon  rich.  The  disease  sometimes  causes  the 
animal  to  display  great  violence,  quite  opposed  to  the  usual  quiet 
demeanour  of  a sheep;  and  the  jugular  vein  should  be  at  once 
opened,  and  from  8 ozs.  to  i lb.  of  blood  abstracted,  and  a purgative 
given,  consisting  of  2 ozs.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  In  the  case  of  a 
lamb,  a smaller  dose  should  be  given,  and  less  blood  abstracted  in 
proportion. 

87.  PALSY. — Palsy  is  produced  by  excessive  cold  and  moisture, 
lambs  being  more  subject  to  it  than  sheep,  the  loins  being  most 
generally  affected,  a suspension  of  the  powers  of  the  nervous 
system  taking  place.  An  excessive  quantity  of  cold  roots  has  been 
known  to  produce  it— warmth  of  the  animal  economy  being  the 
best  restorative.  A stimulant  of  a suitable  nature  can  be  composed 
of  the  following  ingredients  : — 


Powdered  ginger i drachm. 

Powdered  gentian  i n 

Spirit  of  nitrous  ether  i ,i 


Administered  twice  a-day  to  a sheep,  and  from  a quarter  to  half 
the  quantity  to  a lamb. 

.88.  APOPLEXY. — Must  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  pre- 
scribed for  inflammation  of  the  brain,  being  a sudden  determination 
of  blood  to  the  head. 

89.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER.  — Rams  are  more 
liable  to  this  disorder  than  ewes,  which  frequently  results  from 
high  feeding,  and  when  supplied  with  such  highly  nutritious  food 
as  beans  and  oil-cake,  when  the  internal  coat  of  the  bladder  be- 
comes inflamed. 

Bleeding  from  the  neck  should  be  resorted  to,  and  aperient 
medicine  and  opiates  given.  Injections  of  warm  water  or  linseed- 
tea  are  sometimes  administered,  mixed  with  small  doses  of 
laudanum. 

90.  AILMENTS  OF  THE  UDDER.  — After  the  lambs  have 
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been  taken  away  from  the  ewes,  their  udders  are  not  unfrequently 
affected  hy  tumours,  which,  if  not  attended  to,  sometimes  end  in 
mortification.  Preventive  means  can,  however,  be  taken  to  guard 
against  this  happening,  by  milking  the  ewes  a few  times  after 
weaning.  If  this  is  neglected,  and  a curing  process  is  neces- 
sary, the  part  affected  should  be  frequently  rubbed  with  campho- 
rated spirits  of  wine.  If  the  tumours  suppurate,  they  should  be 
opened  with  a sharp  nenknife,  and  the  wound  so  caused  cured  by 
a healing  salve. 

91.  SORE  TEATS. — When  the  ewes  have  sore  teats  they  will 
sometimes  refuse  to  allow  the  lambs  to  suck.  The  lamb,  in  such  a 
case,  should  be  put  to  another  ewe— which,  although  sometimes 
difficult  to  manage,  may  be  done  by  using  certain  means — or  fed  by 
hand  with  cows’-milk^  or  milk  taken  hy  hand  from  the  ewe.  The 
udder  should  be  bathed  in  warm  water  for  some  time,  and  after- 
wards washed  with  goulard  water^  spirits,,  or  a slight  infusion  of 
sugar  of  lead.  These,  carefully  repeated,  will  generally  effect  a 
cure ; but  if  not,  and  there  is  much  inflammation,  the  teats  should 
be  poulticed,  to  cause  suppuration. 

92.  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  EWES.  — Slipping  the  lamb  is 
generally  occasioned  by  the  animals  bedng  hard-driven,  or  worried 
by  dogs,  or  hunted  about  when  heavy  with  young ; or  by  being  cast 
into  ruts,  where  they  struggle  violently  in  their  attempts  to  rise. 
It  is  said,  also,  that  when  ewes  are  fed  upon  rape,  it  is  apt  to  be 
produced. 

Protrusion  of  the  uterus  usually  takes  place  after  an  ewe  has  had 
a difficult  labour,  when  it  should  be  returned  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and  means  taken  to  confine  it  in  its  proper  position,  which  may  be 
done  by  putting  a ring  through  the  lips  of  the  orifice,  the  same  as 
are  used  for  ringing  swine  ; or  a narrow  strip  of  lead,  twisted  at  the 
ends  to  secure  it,  which  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose  very  well. 


Sheep  Folding  Hurdle  with  lame  Creep. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

IN  THE  MARKET. 

Fattening  Sheep— Markets— Selection  for  Market— Treatment  on  the  Road- 

Sending  by  Rail— Slaughtering— Imports  of  Sheep— Profits  resulting  from 

Sheep-farming. 

93.  FATTENING  SHEEP.— Sheep  can  be  made  fat  through  a 
great  variety  of  different  ways  of  feeding,  but  of  course  the  main 
object  is  to  do  this  in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  also  in 
the  shortest  space  of  time. 

Corn,  doubtless,  is  a most  effective  agent  in  fattening  all  animals, 
the  drawback  to  its  use  being  the  expense;  so  that  grain  can 
seldom  be  given  profitably  to  sheep  in  its  entirety,  though  meal  of 
various  kinds  can  be  used  economically  in  conjunction  with  roots. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  has  proved  of  greater  assistance  in  fattening 
sheep  than  oil-cake,  for  when  fed  upon  turnips  the  addition  of  i lb. 
of  oil-cake  per  day  will  make  a wonderful  difference  in  the  rapidity 
of  the  progress  and  general  health. 

Hay  or  straw  should  always  be  given  to  promote  digestion,  the 
most  effectual  manner  being  in  the  form  of  chaff,  whether  they  are 
fed  upon  mangold-wurzel,  cabbages,  turnips,  swedes  or  carrots. 

Many  sheep  are  fattened  without  the  admixture  of  any  other 
than  natural  food,  upon  rich  grazing  grounds,  where  they  arrive 
gradually  at  a state  of  perfection ; though  it  is  not  every  land  of 
pasture  that  is  capable  of  fattening  sheep,  and  on  these  it  will  be 
found  desirable  to  use  concentrated  food  in  some  form  or  other  in 
addition. 

A certain  degree  of  fatness  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  when 
carried  too  far  it  does  not  pay  the  feeder,  tending  more  to  increase 
of  tallow  than  advantage  to  the  mutton.  The  quantity  of  inside  fat 
depends  a good  deal  upon  the  age  and  time  of  fattening,  old  sheep 
making  more  than  young  ones;  the  tallow  of  a wether  in  the  ordi- 
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nary  way  of  feeding  averaging  from  an  eighth  to  a tenth  of  its  dead 
weight. 

94.  MARKETS. — The  markets  for  sheep  are  very  numerous, 
there  scarcely  being  a county  town  of  any  size  without  its  sheep 
and  cattle-market ; though  some  of  the  great  fairs,  as  Weyhill  Fair, 
attract  great  numbers  of  sheep,  and  a very  large  amount  of  business 
IS  done  in  them. 

95.  SELECTION  FOR  MARKET.— In  pursuing  a definite  system 
of  management,  in  order  to  ensure  the  highest  state  of  efficiency  of 
a flock,  a system  of  continued  selection  should  be  carried  on,  and 
all  indifferent  animals  weeded  out  and  sent  to  market. 

Old  ewes  should  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  the  best  and 
most  vigorous  female  lambs ; in  well-managed  sheep-farms  in  the 
southern  counties  of  England,  this  process  of  selection  being 
generally  carried  out  from  six  to  ten  weeks  after  shearing-time. 

Not  only  is  this  selection  necessary  for  weeding  out  the  faulty 
specimens  arising  from  either  defects  or  old  age— for  the  purpose  of 
sending  them  to  market,  and  selling  them  off— but  they  should  be 
separated,  and  assigned  to  different  pastures  according  to  their 
strength  or  weakness ; placing  those  animals  that  are  designed  for 
fattening  in  one  place,  the  ewes  by  themselves  and  the  wethers  dso 
in  the  same  way ; the  two-year-old  in  one  parcel,  and  the  old  wethers 
and  rams  in  another ; and,  lastly,  the  lambs  by  themselves ; other- 
wise the  stronger  will  injure  the  weaker  animats,  and  eat  up  the 
best  food  which  the  weakest  have  the  most  pressing  need  of. 

96.  TREATMENT  ON  THE  ROAD. — We  have  incidentally 
spoken  before  of  the  evils  attendant  upon  over-driving,  and  this 
part  of  the  business  should  be  carefully  managed,  and  if  the  ani- 
mals have  to  travel  a long  distance,  arrangements  should  be  made 
beforehand  for  their  reception  on  the  journey  where  they  can  be 
turned  upon  accommodation  land,  which  is  generally  to  be  obtained 
without  much  difficulty. 

97.  SENDING-  BY  RAIL. — The  long  journeys,  however,  which 
used  to  be  painfully  performed  by  large  droves  of  cattle,  and  flocks 
of  sheep,  along  dusty  high  roads,  when  the  animals  suffered  greatly 
from  thirst  and  heat,  have  been  superseded  in  a great  measure  by 
railway  travelling,  the  legislature  having  issued  certain  regulations 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  Privy  Council,  for  the  proper 
conveyance  of  all  animals.  And  not  only  the  pens  in  which  they  are 
kept,  but  the  trucks  in  which  they  are  conveyed,  are  regularly  white- 
washed, and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  ensure  against  contagion 
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and  other  incidental  evils  that  at  one  time  were  rife  ; so  that  on  this 
account  there  is  very  little  room  for  sheep-farmers  to  complain, 
though  there  were  so  many  complaints  at  one  time  of  the  barbarity 
often  exercised,  that  an  Act  was  passed,  3 Geo.  IV.,  c.  71,  s.  r,  which 
contained  the  proviso  that  any  persons  wantonly  ill-treating  any 
species  of  cattle,  may  be  summoned  before  any  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
and,  if  convicted  upon  oath,  are  subject  to  a penalty  according  to 
circumstances,  not  under  los.  nor  above  or  in  default  of  pay- 
ment, to  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  three  months. 

98.  SLAUGHTERING.— Sheep  are  quickly  and  easily  slaughtered, 
being  generally  stuck  in  the  neck,  and  hung  up  with  their  heads 
downwards;  but  as  the  services  of  an  experienced  butcher  are 
always  to  be  obtained  for  a trifle,  and  it  is  much  the  best  way  for  a 
farmer  to  avail  himself  of  them,  a detailed  description  of  the  method 
of  slaughtering  sheep  is  scarcely  necessary. 

99.  IMPORTS  OP  SHEEP. — A good  many  sheep  are  imported 
into  England  from  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  the  supply  ever 
fluctuating  according  to  the  condition  of  our  markets  here.  Stringent 
rules  are  now  in  vogue  against  contagion,  and  all  infected  animals 
are  at  once  slaughtered  at  the  place  of  debarkation. 

100.  PROFITS  RESULTING  FROM  SHEEP-FARMING.— It  is 
very  difficult  to  give  any  definite  account  of  the  profits  to  be 
obtained  by  sheep-farming,  as  there  are  so  many  indirect  advantages 
to  be  obtained  in  connection  with  it,  in  addition  to  and  beyond  the 
mere  debtor  and  creditor  account ; such  as  the  opportunity  of 
manuring  the  land  through  this  means,  and  the  conversion  of 
bulky,  heavy  crops  of  comparatively  small  value,  into  so  much 
portable  wool  and  mutton,  for  which  there  is  always  a ready  market 
at  one’s  doors,  as  it  may  be  said. 

With  skilful  management,  however,  as  mutton  realises  a high 
price,  sheep-farming  can  be  made  very  remunerative  ; particularly 
if  all  waste  is  avoided  in  feeding,  and  full  use  is  m?.de  of  those 
economical  contrivances  for  eking  out  the  food  of  the  farm  which 
have  been  already  glanced  at.  It  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  by 
skilful  management  in  the  matter  of  feeding,  and  all  other  depart- 
ments equally  well  looked  after,  that  a saving  in  the  cost  of  fodder 
may  be  gained  which  will  amount  to  one-third  less  than  the  expense 
incurred  by  careless  sheep-farmers,  who  permit  a large  amount  of 
waste — though,  perhaps,  not  knowingly — to  take  place  every  day  in 
the  management  of  their  stock, 
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”or“polkh"pf/=°^Q’’®  Hog-Varieties-Foreign  Breeds-French  Pigs-Prussian 
^ ^‘S®~Spanish  Pigs— German  Pigs— British  Breeds— The  Berkshire 
Improved  Essex  Pig— The  Suffolk  and  Norfolk— The  Cheshire  Pig— The 
Small  5“^°  Yorkshire  Pig— The  Improved  Lincolnshire  PiS— The 

The  nfm Lincolnshire-The  Old  Irish-The  Rudgewick— 
Medirnrmn  Shropshire— The  Gloucester— The  Chinese— The 

Mediterranean  Breeds— Scotch  Pigs— The  “ Tunkey  ” or  Tonquin. 

lot.  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HOG.— The  hog  is 
ound  in  a wild  state  in  several  European  and  Asiatic  countries ; 
and  though  boar-hunting  is  not  now  practised  in  England,  yet, 
e ore  the  land  was  enclosed,  many  wild  hogs  were  to  be  found 
and  the  pastime  was  carried  on  in  these  islands,  but  never  to  a 
very  great  extent.  The  latest  resemblance  to  the  wild  boar. that 
has  been  seen  in  modern  times  in  Britain  was  the  old  Highland 
breed  of  pig,  which  has  been  described  as  an  ugly  little  brindled 
monster,  scarcely  bigger  than  an  English  terrier. 

Wild  pigs  are  found  in  the  distant  islands  of  the  Pacific,  as  well 
as  other  places  far  out  of  the  usual  track  of  ordinary  voyagers; 
u hese,  in  many  instances,  have  originally  sprung  from  pigs 
tbat  have  been  put  ashore  by  voyagers. 
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In  India  they  are  found  in  large  numbers,  and  there  “pig. 
sticking  ” is  a very  popular  sport ; and  the  race  known  as  the 
Chinese  pig  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  us  from  the  Indies,  of 
which  there  are  two  distinct  species — the  white  and  the  black ; the 
former  the  better-shaped  animals  of  the  two,  but  not  so  hardy  or  so 
prolific  as  the  latter — the  black  being  thrifty,  and  fattening  upon  a 
comparatively  small  quantity  of  food. 

Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  to  the  Chinese  pig,  and  to  the 
pigs  that  have  been  introduced  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, we  are  indebted  for  the  greatly-improved  race  of  swine  that 
now  figure  so  prominently  in  all  English  farm-yards;  the  sleek, 
contented  animals  in  the  condition  they  are  now  mostly  seen 
offering  a very  distinct  contrast  to  the  old  wild  boar,  the  actual 
denizen  of  the  forest,  when — 

" His  bristled  back  a trench  impaled  appears, 

And  stands  erected  like  a field  of  spears.” 

In  his  wild  state,  the  animal  is  both  herbivorous  and  carnivorous 
to  a certain  extent,  eating  frogs,  field-mice,  sedge  in  miry  grounds, 
fern,  and  the  wild  fruits  and  berries  that  fall  from  the  trees  to  the 
ground,  still  keeping  up  their  universal  appetite  in  their  tame  con- 
dition, nothing  coming  amiss  to  them,  and  feeding  on  sloes,  crabs, 
“ hips  and  haws,”  beech-mast,  acorns  and  similar  products.  As  to 
their  habit  of  turning  up  the  earth  in  search  of  roots  of  all  kinds 
with  their  snouts — a trait  which  they  still  retain,  and  which  many  a 
ploughed-up  piece  of  pasture-land  has  borne  witness  to  where  pigs 
have  obtained  access,  and  they  have  not  been  properly  “ ringed 
it  may  be  remarked  here,  that  if  the  gristle  in  the  tops  of  the 
snouts  of  young  pigs  is  cut  off  with  a razor,  they  are  rendered  in- 
capable of  the  destructive  turning  up  the  ground  which  they  often 
practise,  ploughing  up  the  turf  in  long  stretches,  which  is  both 
unsightly  and  detrimental — the  place  healing  over  while  they  are 
young,  without  very  much  trouble. 

Of  the  acute  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  the  pig,  Rowlandson 
remarks  that — “ The  acuteness  of  its  olfactory  organs  has  been 
made  subservient  to  the  uses  of  man  by  the  truffle-hunter.  This 
faculty  has  also  been  made  use  of  in  setting  game  in  the  two  well- 
known  instances  of  Colonel  Thornton,  and  the  sow  now  broken  in  by 
Mr.  Foomer,  gamekeeper  to  Sir  H.  P.  St.  John  Mildmay.  In  both 
instances,  it  was  remarked  that  the  scent  of  the  game  was  noticed 
by  the  pig  when  it  had  been  passed  over  by  the  best  pointers.” 

The  consumption  of  pork  and  bacon  is  very  large  in  Great 
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Britain,  but  the  price  realised  by  the  farmer  is  kept  down  by  the 
immense  importations  that  now  take  place  from  America,  where  the 
“hog-crop,”  as  it  is  termed,  is  very  large  each  year. 

As  it  principally  comes  to  us  in  the  form  of  bacon,  or  pickled 
pork  (the  latter  of  which,  upon  occasions  of  glut,  has  been  sold  as 
low  as  per  pound  in  Liverpool),  there  is  not  that  competition  to 
be  feared  in  the  case  of  “ porker  pigs,”  or  pigs  of  a small  size  that 
are  sold  by  pork-butchers,  who  get  a long  price  for  choice  meat. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  the  omnivorous  appetite  of  the  pig  is  not 
turned  to  such  good  account  as  it  might  often  be  made  to  do  by 
English  farmers,  in  resorting  to  rnany  economical  contrivances  in 
feeding,  that  are  often  entirely  overlooked,  which  will  be  glanced  at 
in  the  pages  that  follow. 

Indeed,  it  will  be  upon  a much  greater  resort  to  economical 
feeding  and  management  of  stock,  that  the  profits  of  the  future 
English  farmer  will  be  made  to  depend.  Pigs  have  long  been  re- 
garded as  useful  stock  that  eat  up  refuse,  or  damaged  produce  of 
varied  kinds,  which  otherwise  would  become  entirely  wasted  ; but 
the  principle  may  be  carried  to  a much  further  extent  than  most 
farmers  in  this  country  ever  dream  of  carrying  it,  and  enormous 
quantities  of  weeds  that  are  collected  in  our  fields  could  be  made  to 
come  in  as  food  for  store-stock,  supplemented  by  other  of  a better 
condition,  if  collected  and  thrown  over  into  their  sties  from  time  to 
time. 

What  the  pigs  did  not  eat  in  this  way,  their  hooves  would  con- 
vert into  valuable  manure,  of  which  few  farmers  can  obtain  enough. 

The  pig  is  often  spoken  of  as  an  animal  of  proverbially  filthy  habits.  It  is 
true  that  he  will  wallow  in  the  mire,  but  this  does  not  arise  from  an  inherent 
love  of  filth — for  the  pig  can  relish  a delicate  morsel  \vith  as  lively  an  apprecia- 
tion as  any  known  animal,  and  perhaps  enjoy  it  with  more  real  gusto — but 
feeding  often  upon  food  of  a very  heating  description,  he  rolls  in  miry  places 
simply  to  cool  his  shin. 

Pigs  that  have  been  fed  upon  beans,  peas,  and  other  heating  food  often  have 
sores  break  out  at  the  back  of  their  ears,  which  speaks  plainly  of  the  heated 
condition  of  their  bodies ; and  can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  the  poor  animals 
under  such  circumstances  wallow  in  2ool  places,  although  they  are  miry  ? 
Pigs  will  be  found  to  thrive  best  when  they  are  kept  very  clean,  and  an  occa- 
sional washing  even  proves  of  infinite  service  to  them.  The  manure  they 
produce  is  very  valuable,  the  quality  being  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  sheep. 

102.  VAEIETIES. — There  are  numerous  varieties  of  pigs,  the  old 
English  breed,  that  used  at  one  time  to  possess  strongly-marked 
individual  characteristics,  being  gradually  improved  away,  and 
more  profitable  breeds  substituted  in  their  places,  which  better 
answers  the  purpose  oi  the  larmer. 
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For  ordinary  purposes,  the  improved  Berkshire  breed  stands  the 
highest  in  general  estimation ; the  most  marked  varieties  that  find 
favour  in  various  districts,  that  are  kept,  perhaps,  because  they 
are  either  met  with  most  commonly  in  those  particular  districts,  or 
are  found  to  answer  best  the  special  objects  of  each  breeder  or 
storekeeper,  being  the  Chinese,  Essex,  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  Shrop- 
shire, Hampshire,  Woburn,  Dishly,  and  Rudgewick,  besides  the 
onginal  English  breeds,  to  which  we  shall  make  cursory  allusion. 

183.  FOREIGN  BREEDS. — Of  the  various  foreign  breeds  of  pigs 
it  will  be  only  worth  while  mentioning  for  practical  purposes,  be- 
sides the  Chinese  pigs  above  referred  to,  tbe  Neapolitan,  Maltese 
and  similar  breeds  of  pigs  that  have  come  to  us  from  the  shores  of 
the  MediteiTanean  ; as  from  these  it  is  supposed  the  English  breeds 
of  pigs  owe  much  of  their  improvement,  so  far  as  the  small  varieties 
are  concerned.  More  especially  the  black  kinds,  to  which  they  are 
indebted  for  their  improved  delicacy  of  flesh  and  beauty  of  form, 
fineness  of  bone,  round  plump  shape,  fine  snout,  and  soft  hair  and 
bristle,  resulting  from  a finer  skin  (a  change  in  the  latter  particular 
being  only  regretted  by  the  brushmaker);  many  of  them  being 
almost  without  hair  or  bristle,  their  aptitude  to  fatten  at  an  early 
age  being  unequalled,  and  the  flavour  of  the  meat  unsurpassed 
where  delicacy  is  sought  for,  and  not  the  large  bacon  upon  which 
larm-labourers  at  one  time  used  chiefly  to  be  fed,  when  they  lived 
in  the  house  with  the  farmer’s  family. 

104.  FRENCH  PIGS.— French  pigs  are,  for  the  most  part,  tall, 
thin  and  coarse,  though  of  late  years  more  attention  has  been 
paid  to  improvement  of  breed  than  at  one  time  was  the  case,  pork 
not  being  held  in  so  much  estimation  by  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel,  whoso  culinary  tastes  more  accord  with  stews  that  are 
produced  from  the  gravy  of  meats  of  a different  order,  which  they 
consume  with  large  quantities  of  vegetables ; from  whom  the 
English  lower  classes  might  with  great  advantage  take  a useful 
lesson,  in  the  establishment  of  the  universal  stew-pot. 

105.  PRUSSIAN  OR  POLISH  PIGS.-Prussian  or  Polish  pigs  are 
mostly  large  in  size,  and  coarse ; and  are  both  bad  breeders  and 
bad  feeders. 

106.  THE  SPANISH  PIG.-Spanish  pigs  arc  small  in  size,  and 
not  particularly  noteworthy  beyond  being  of  good  flavour,  and 
making  capital  sweet  meat;  which  is  supposed  to  be  owing,  in 
inany  instances,  to  their  being  largely  fed  upon  the  sweet  chestnut, 
ot  which  great  quantities  are  grown  in  Spain. 
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107.  GERMAN  PIGS.— German  pigs  are  smaller  than  the  Prussian, 
or  Podolian,  but  are  better  feeders ; the  Bavarian  pigs  being  still 

smaller  in  size.  ' , . . 

108.  BRITISH  BREEDS.— Most  of  the  British  breeds  of  pigs 
possess  distinctive  peculiarities  of  their  own,  which  are  more 
specially  adapted  to  the  objects  in  view  entertained  by  different 
people,  and  thus  some  farmers  require  a larger,  stronger,  and 
hardier  race  than  others,  to  suit  their  own  particular  purpose , 
some  pigs  being  contented  with  rough  food,  while  others  require 
provision  of  a more  delicate  quality.  The  dairyman,  or  dairy - 


Berkshire  Pig. 


farmer,  that  has  a large  quantity  of  skimmed  milk  to  spare,  the 
refuse  of  butter-making,  will  find  his  greatest  profit  in  rearing  the 
small  breeds,  that  fatten  quickly  and  can  be  sold  as  “porkers,” 
which  fetch  a long  price  from  the  best  pork-butchers  ; while  farmers 
who  have  a lot  of  coarse  or  spoiled  food  to  be  eaten  up,  will  find 
their  account  in  a larger  and  hardier  race. 

log.  THE  BERKSHIRE. — The  improved  Berkshire  breed  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  all  the  English  breeds  of  pigs  for  general  purposes, 
but  it  has  been  crossed  so  often  with  other  varieties,  that  it  is  often 
presented  under  somewhat  different  aspects ; but  the  cross  with  the 
Tonquin,  or  “Tunkey”  pigs,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  has 
resulted  in  producing  a very  superior  race,  being  black  and  white, 
short-haired,  fine-skinned,  and  with  smaller  heads  and  ears  than 
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the  Berkshire,  some  of  them  having  quite  pointed  or  “ prick” 'ears 
feathered  with  hair  inside,  which  is  a distinctive  mark  of  both  ■ 
veiy  fine  in  bone;  broad  and  deep  in  the  belly;  full  hind  quarters; 
and  light  in  offal.  Such  breeds,  founded  upon  the  Berkshire  old 
stock,  wear  different  names,  and  form,  as  it  were  distinctive  breeds 
as  “ Essex  Half-blacks,”  “ Essex  and  Hertford  Breed ;”  the  hardi’ 
hood  of  the  original  Berkshire,  which  is  retained  in  many  of  these 
new  improved  breeds,  being  a leading  and  most  valuable  feature. 


1 ^ Berkshire  pig  as  “ being  in  general  of  a tawny 

tSrif  ’ colour,  spotted  with  black ; large  ears  hanging  over  the  eyes^ 

well-made  in  body ; legs  short ; small  in  tL  bone ; havi4  a 

art?? when  well  fed,  the  flesh  is  fine;  feeds  to  a 
great  weight,  is  good  for  either  pork  or  bacon." 


Another  description  of  the  Berkshire  hog  accredits  it  as  being  of 
a reddish-brown  colour  with  black  spots,  well-placed  head,  but  with 
large  ears,  sometimes  hanging  over  the  eyes  and  sometimes  stand- 
ing forward,  being  short-legged,  small-boned,  and  of  a rough,  curly 
coat,  to  all  appearance  indicating  flesh  of  a coarse  quality,  though 
nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  bacon,  the  hogs  attaining  to  a great 
size,  sometimes  reaching  the  weight  of  loo  stones,  but  40  or  50  stones 
when  fattened  being  the  more  common  average. 

Such,  doubtless,  was  a fair  description  of  the  old  Berkshire,  but 
of  late  their  size  has  been  reduced,  and  instead  of  the  rough 
yellowish,  or  tawny  coat— although  vestiges  of  it  remain  in  many 
instances— they  are  mostly  black  and  white,  and  often  nearly  black, 
the  latter  including  the  hardiest  breeds,  while  the  whiter  colours 
partake  more  largely  of  the  Chinese  cross. 

The  black,  or  black-and-white  breeds  of  medium  size,  are  perhaps 
the  best  stock  that  can  be  kept.  They  are  hardy,  not  susceptible 
to  changes  of  the  weather,  as  some  of  the  more  delicate  breeds  of 
pigs  are,  will  eat  almost  anything,  and  do  well  upon  rough  fare— a 
most  important  consideration  in  pig-keeping — and  fatten  quickly 
when  put  upon  good  food ; they  are  fairly  prolific,  though  they  do 
not  bring  such  large  litters  as  some  other  breeds  that  can  be  men- 
tioned. 

no.  IMPROVED  ESSEX  PIG. — These,  originally  descendants  of 
the  Berkshire,  located  in  Essex,  crossed  with  Chinese  and  black  Nea- 
pohtan,  have  resulted  in  a very  superior  breed,  which  takes  equal 
rank  perhaps  with  the  improved  Berkshire.  The  old  breed  has 
been  described  as  “ up-eared  with  long  sharp  heads ; roach- 
backed;  carcases  flat,  long,  and  general’y  high  upon  the  head; 
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bone  not  large;  colour  white,  or  black-and-white;  bare  of  hair; 
quick  feeders,  but  great  consumers  ; and  of  an  unquiet  disposition.” 
This  not  very  flattering  picture  has  been  succeeded  by  the  im- 
proved breed  alluded  to. 

III.  THE  SUFFOLK  AND  NORFOLK.— These  have  been  held 
in  high  estimation  as  a useful  and  prolific  race,  though  not  of  very 
large  size ; lately  they  have  been  crossed  to  a very  considerable 
e.^tent  by  the  Berkshire — the  improved  Berkshire  pig  occupying 
much  the  same  relative  position  amongst  swine  as  the  improved 
Leicester  does  among  sheep. 


Essex  Pig. 


II2.  THE  CHESHIRE  PIG. — Tire  old  Cheshire  pig  formerly 
attained  an  enormous  size,  some  individual  specimens  almost 
equalling  the  proportions  of  a bullock. 

Culley  in  his  “ Observations  on  Live  Stock,”  says 

“On  Monday  the  24th  January,  1774,  a pig  (fed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Lawson,  of 
Cheshire)  was  killed,  which  measured,  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail, 
three  yards  eight  inches,  and  in  height  four  feet  five  inches  and  a half ; when 
alive  it  weighed  12  cwt.,  2 qrs.,  10  lbs.,  or  86  stone,  10  lbs.  avoirdupois.  This  pig 
was  killed  by  James  Washington,  butcher,  Congleton  in  Cheshire." 

. The  name  of  the  butcher  which  is  given,  may  be  presumed  to  be 
furnished  not  on  account  of  his  having  the  honour  of  killing  so 
large  a pig,  but  by  way  of  evidence  or  attestation  of  the  fact  nar- 
rated. 

The  old  breed  are  described  as  standing  very  high  on  long  legs. 
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having  large  heads,  with  long  hanging  ears,  narrow  back  greatly 
curved,  with  deep  flat  sides  varying  in  colour,  being  white,  blue- 
and-white,  black-and-white. 

113.  THE  OLD  LINCOLNSHIRE,  OR  YORKSHIRE  PIG.— The 
old  Lincolnshire,  or  Yorkshire  pig,  was  of  very  large  size,  extremely 
long  in  the  leg,  and  weak-loined,  being  very  long-bodied,  with  long, 
coarse,  curly  hair ; the  flesh  being  flabby  and  of  inferior  quality. 

1 14.  THE  IMPROVED  LINCOLNSHIRE  PIG.— Upon  the  un- 
promising materials  described  above  have  been  grafted  the 
improved  breed,  of  which  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  varieties — 
the  large  breed,  or  wold  pig,  which  is  mostly  met  with  in  the 
Lincolnshire  wolds,  and  throughout  a large  portion  of  the 
county  of  York,  and  the  counties  bordering  on  Lancashire ; and 
the  small  breed,  or  pointed  prick-eared  pig,  which  are  chiefly  met 
with  in  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  county,  and  the  adjoining 
ones  of  Northamptonshire,  Leicestershire,  Huntingdonshire,  and 
Cambridgeshire. 

The  original  large  breed  has  been  almost  displaced,  the  race 
occupying  its  place  being  very  much  improved,  with  far  better 
points ; such  as  broad  back,  with  wide,  well-set  rump,  springing 
ribs,  and  broad  chine  and  loin,  with  deep  sides,  and  full  chest. 

It  is  generally  considered  a profitable  kind  of  pig ; feeding  well, 
and  growing  fast,  attaining  20  to  25  imperial  stones,  in  twelve 
months  from  birth  when  well  fed,  the  pork  being  remarkably  good, 
and  possessing  a full  proportion  of  fine  lean  flesh. 

115.  THE  SMALL  BREED;  OR,  PRICK-EARED  LINCOLN- 
SHIRE.— These  are  not  the  small  animals  which  their  names  would 
describe,  as  they  are  as  fine  a race  of  pigs  as  can  be  found  ; but  the 
term  probably  grew  up  in  distinguishing  them  from  the  old  Lin- 
colnshire, which  was  one  of  the  largest  breeds  in  the  kingdom- 
clever  breeders  having  attained  the  object  of  securing  the  desirable 
points  of  the  smaller  races  which  they  have  grafted  upon  a large 
frame,  reaching  maturity  early,  and  being  compactly  formed,  broad- 
chested,  and  accompanied  with  lightness  of  offal. 

1 16.  THE  OLD  IRISH — While  speaking  of  large-sized  pigs,  we 
must  not  forget  to  mention  here  the  old  Irish,  which  Parkinson 
says  “ are  all  of  the  size  of  a large  jackass,  and  very  large-boned, 
and  being  of  such  an  unprofitable  nature  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  the  poorer  sort  of  men  to  be  two  years  in  fattening  a pig.” 

Large  mis-shapen  animals  with  long,  hanging  ears,  strong  bristly 
hair,  and  narrow  frame — their  colours  were  various,  being  white, 
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black-and-white,  and  spotted.  But  of  late  years,  by  judicious  cross- 
ing— mostly  with  Berkshire  and  some  of  the  smaller  breeds,  as 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk — they  have  become  vastly  improved,  and  Irish 
bacon,  which  at  one  time  was  considered  inferior,  now  occupies  a 
high  place  in  the  market,  a good  deal  of  it  finding  its  way  to 
London.  . 

1 17.  THE  RXJDGEWIOK. — This  breed  of  pig,  though  long  known 
and  reared  on  the  borders  of  Sussex  and  Surrey,  and  celebrated 
for  their  extraordinary  size,  appears  to  have  been  a good  deal  con- 
fined to  the  district  mentioned,  some  of  them  attaining  to  the 
weight  of  oxen,  instances  being  recorded  in  some  of  the  County 
Reports  of  enormous  weights  having  been  reached,  individual 
examples  being  quoted  of  91  stone,  93  stone,  99  stone,  and  116  stone; 
while  the  almost  incredible  weight  of  182  stone  was  reached  in  one 
instance,  at  three  years  old ! These  weights  must  cause  them 
to  be  considered  the  largest  kind  in  Britain,  but  this  very  large- 
sized pork  and  bacon  is  now  no  longer  marketable,  as  once  was  the 
case  ; which  in  all  probability  is  the  reason  why  we  hear  so  little  of 
the  breed  that  was  once  so  celebrated. 

iiS.  THE  HAMPSHIRE  HOG. — The  Hampshire  bacon  has  long 
been  celebrated,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  fact 
of  its  being  fed  when  young  to  a great  extent  upon  the  mast  that  is 
to  be  found  in  the  New  Forest,  and  to  the  capital  method  of  curing 
it,  rather  than  to  any  inherent  good  qualities  of  the  breed  itself; 
being  somewhat  of  a coarse  animal,  though  fattening  easily.  But, 
in  common  with  most  other  original  breeds,  it  is  now  seldom  met 
with  as  a pure  race,  having  been  largely  crossed  with  the  Berkshire, 
Chinese,  Suffolk,  and  other  breeds.  These  judicious  crossings 
have  resulted  in  an  animal  that  is  not  only  naturally  hardy,  but 
one  that  can  be  fattened  at  an  early  age,  unlike  some  other  breeds 
that  must  be  kept  for  a considerable  time  as  store  pigs  before  the 
fattening  process  is  commenced.  The  original  breed  was  never  of 
an  extremely  large  size. 

ng.  THE  SHROPSHIRE. — The  Shropshire  is  a somewhat  large- 
sized pig,  the  prevailing  colour  being  white  or  brindled,  but  pos- 
sessing no  very  salient  features. 

120.  THE  GLOUCESTER. — ^The  Gloucester  is  somewhat  remark- 
able, on  account  of  its  having  two  wattle-like  appendages  hanging 
from  the  throat.  It  is  not  a well-formed  or  compact  race,  and 
does  not  call  for  any  particular  mention  beyond  the  peculiarity 
referred  to. 
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I2I.  THE  CHINESE. — What  are  termed  the  pure  Chinese  breed, 
though  raised  and  naturalised  in  England,  are  beautifully  white, 
both  as  regards  the  skin  and  the  hair;  the  former  being  remarkably 
thin,  and  the  latter  thinly  set  with  a few  fine  bristles ; the  snout 
being  rather  broad  ; head  short ; eyes  bright  and  fiery ; very  small 
prick  ears;  wide  cheek:  high  chine;,  and  disproportionately  large 
neck,  which  seems  to  be  one  with  the  carcase,  when  fat,  so  as  to  be 
without  shape  or  symmetry.  The  legs  are  remarkably  short,  the 
belly  nearly  touching  the  ground  ; with  an  unusually  short  tail. 

The  flesh  is  delicate  when  fed  upon  the  best  food,  as  barley-meal 
and  skimmed  milk ; but  becomes  oily  and  fat  if  the  animal  is  fed 


with  animal  or  greasy  substances ; for  it  will  eat  almost  anything, 
its  prevailing  tendency  being  to  make  fat ; the  cross  with  the 
English  breeds  having  reduced  this  tendency.  When  fattened, 
there  is  scarcely  any  useless  offal  to  be  dealt  with. 

There  are,  however,  many  varieties  of  distinct  kinds,  at  least 
seven  kinds  of  Chinese  being  classified,  difference  in  colour  and 
size  forming  the  chief  variations.  The  small  white  breed  is  con- 
sidered to  be  almost  perfection  in  its  shape  and  leading  character- 
istics. Parkinson  describes  them  as  “being  pigs  in  miniature; 
their  legs  about  two-and-a-half  inches  long ; ears  about  the  size  o 
a large  leaf  on  an  apple-tree  ; the  length  of  the  jaw,  from  the  snout 
to  the  crown,  about  six  inches  ; from  the  crown  to  where  the  tail  is 
set  on,  about  two  feet;  height  about  twelve  inches;  weight,  when 
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full-grown  and  fat,  six  stones  at  two  years  old.”  They  are  some- 
what delicate.  The  Black  Chinese  with  bald  faces,  which  possess 
something  of  the  same  bodily  characteristics,  are  at  once  hardier, 
grow  quicker,  and  are  more  prolific  and  reach  heavier  weights 
when  fat. 

The  large  black  breed  are  the  largest  of  all  the  Chinese  varieties, 
being  beautifully-shaped  pigs,  and  reaching  heavy  weights  when 
well  fed;  thirty  stone  being  attained,  and  sometimes  as  much  as 
forty,  though  the  latter  is  a very  unusual  weight  for  this  kind  of  pig. 

122.  THE  JIEDITERRANEAN  BREEDS.— The  Mediterranean 
breeds,  including  the  Maltese  and  Neapolitan,  to  which  we  have 
alluded  before,  are  round,  plump  and  symmetrical;  satisfying  to 
the  eye  of  the  best  judges,  being  shorter  in  body  than  the  Chinese, 
but,  upon  the  whole,  somewhat  larger  in  frame,  being  coal-black 
and  almost  entirely  without  hair  or  bristles.  The  most  noticeable 
feature  in  connection  with  this  race  of  pigs  is  their  aptitude  to 
fatten  at  an  early  age,  and  the  pork  produced  by  them  is  of  very 
fine  quality.  They  are  tolerably  prolific,  and  will  thrive  pretty 
well  upon  only  moderate  food ; but  there  are  many  better  breeds, 
as  the  improved  Berkshire,  which  will  answer  the  ordinary  farmer’s 
purpose  better  to  keep,  though  all  the  breeds  of  this  nature,  as  well 
as  the  Chinese,  are  admirably  adapted,  as  before  said,  for  the 
dairy-farmer. 

123.  SCOTCH  PIGS. — The  Scotch  breeds  of  pigs  were  various, 
and  of  different  varieties,  but  all  of  a very  inferior  description,  until 
an  improvement  took  place  by  crossing  with  English  pigs. 

124.  THE  “ TtINBEY,"  OR  TONQUIN. — This  variety,  alluded  to 
before,  is  a small  race,  which  make  very  delicate  pork,  and  fatten 
early,  being  mostly  white,  of  thick  compact  shape.  They  are  fine- 
boned and  short  in  the  leg,  attaining  good  weights  in  comparison 
to  their  size,  and  are  of  the  kind  most  approved  when  sold  in  the 
form  of  small  pork,  and  are  therefore  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  the  dairyman  than  the  farmer. 

The  foregoing  hst  includes  all  the  most  noticeable  breeds  of 
pigs.  There  are  other  distinct  races,  such  as  the  Herefordshire 
and  the  Wiltshire,  but  they  do  not  call  for  any  particular  mention 
or  notice ; but,  as  we  proceed,  we  shall  duly  point  out  the  kind  of 
breed  best  suited  for  certain  definite  ends,  as  the  farmer  should 
make  choice  of  a race  of  pigs  in  accordance  with  his  means  and 
opportunities  of  keeping  them  to  the  best  advantage. 


Cumberland  Pig. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

PIGS  (continued). 

Names  of  Pigs — Statistics  relating  to  Hogs  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia, 
and  America — Characteristics  of  a good  Boar  and  Sow — Uses — As  Food. 

125.  NAMES  OP  PIGS. — Pigs  are  known  by  different  names  and 
terms,  according  to  their  age,  sex,  and  condition.  The  female  is 
called  a sow ; when  spayed,  a gelt  or  sow-pig — the  operation  of 
spaying  being  performed  when  the  young  sows  are  intended  to  be 
sold  off  fattened,  or  as  store-pigs  ; the  male  being  called  a boar,  or 
brawn,  and  when  castrated  a gelt,  or  cut-pig,  hog-pig,  or  barrow- 
pig — in  different  stages  of  their  growth  and  condition.  The  general 
terms  applied  to  both  sexes  are : sucklers,  fatting-pigs,  and  store- 
pigs  ; and  the  whole  race  is  spoken  of  collectively  as  swine,  hogs, 
or  pigs  indifferently. 

126.  STATISTICS  RELATING  TO  HOGS  IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM,  AUSTRALIA,  AND  AMERICA.  — According  to  the 
Agricultural  Returns  of  Live  Stock  issued  by  the  Government  in 
October,  1879,  pigs  in  Great  Britain  were  fewer  in  number  by 
nearly  16  per  cent,  than  in  the  year  1878.  The  competition  of 
American  bacon  is  reported  to  have  reduced  the  price  of  pork  and 
bacon,  and  a species  of  typhoid  is  also  noticed  by  some  collectors, 
especially  in  the  south  of  England,  as  accounting  for  a great  part 
of  the  decrease.  There  is  also  a proportionate  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pigs  in  Ireland. 
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It  may  also  be  incidentally  mentioned  here  that  the  number  oi' 
pigs  in  Austraha  were  given  in  the  same  report  as  815,000 ; while 
the  report  received  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washing- 
ton states  that  the  number  of  pigs  in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  34J  millions. 

127.  CHARACTEEISTICS  OP  A GOOD  BOAR  AND  SOW.  — As  , 
will  be  seen  from  the  description  given  of  the  various  breeds  of 
pigs,  the  points  of  the  different  races  vary  a good  deal,  but  there 
are  certain  good  qualities  that  are  common  to  all,  the  characteristic 
signs  of  a good  hog  being  moderate  length  as  to  the  carcase,  the 
head  and  cheek  being  plump  and  full,  the  neck  short  and  thick;  fine 
bone ; full  quarters ; the  proportions  of  the  whole  body  being  in 
accordance  with  the  symmetry  proper  to  each  respective  breed  or 
variety. 

In  choosing  a boar  much  depends  upon  local  prejudice,  so  that  it 
is  somewhat  hard  to  lay  down  a general  rule,  but  a large-headed 
animal  should  be  avoided,  and  one  selected  that  is  deep  and  broad 
in  the  chest,  chine  rather  arched,  with  ribs  and  barrel  well  rounded, 
and  his  haunch  falling  full  down  nearly  to  the  hock. 

The  boar  should  be  more  compact  in  his  form,  and  rather  smaller 
than  the  sow,  because  if  the  latter  is  somewhat  coarse  her  offspring 
will  be  improved  by  the  cross  in  form  and  flesh,  and  the  more 
roomy  she  is,  the  greater  likelihood  of  her  producing  a numerous 
and  healthy  litter. 

The  sow  on  this  account  should  be  chosen  with  a deep  and  capa- 
cious belly,  and  as  symmetrical  in  proportion  as  the  character  of 
her  breed  will  allow.  One  important  point  is  that  she  has  at  least 
ten  or  a dozen  teats ; for  as  each  sucking  pig  attaches  itself  to  one 
particular  teat,  if  there  be  not  enough  to  tally  with  the  number  of 
pigs  given  birth  to,  some  little  outcast  or  other  can  only  obtain  a 
scanty  allowance  when  the  others  fall  off  here  and  there,  and  will 
in  consequence  go  back  in  condition. 

128.  USES.— The  chief  uses  of  the  pig  consist  in  its  marketable 
value  as  food  for  man,  and  as  a manufacturer  of  valuable  manure 
on  a farm;  in  England,  the  bristles  and  skin  being  only  of  very 
secondary  importance.  Bristles  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
brushes,  and  for  other  subsidiary  purposes,  while  the  skin  makes 
excellent  saddles,  bags,  &c.,  but  these  are  chiefly  sent  to  us  from 
abroad,  and  are  taken  very  little  account  of  by  the  ordinary  English 
agriculturist ; the  bristles  being  mostly  burnt,  or  scraped  off  when 
the  pig  is  killed,  the  skin  being  left  upon  the  meat,  which  helps  to 
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presen-e  it  in  the  form  of  bacon  and  hams,  and  in  this  form,  and 
that  of  fresh  pork,  which  becomes  “ crackling”  when  roasted. 

129.  AS  POOD.— Buffon  has  pointed  out  that  the  fat  of  man,  and 
of  those  animals  which  have  no  suet,  as  the  dog  and  horse,  are 
pretty  equally  mixed  with  the  flesh,  while  the  suet  of  the  sheep, 
goat,  and  deer  is  found  only  at  its  extremities ; but  the  fat  of  the 
hog  covers  the  animal  aU  over,  and  forms  a thick,  distinct,  and 
continued  layer  between  the  flesh  and  the  skin,  thus  differing  from 
that  of  every  other  quadruped. 

The  drying  of  hams  and  bacon  is  very  easily  performed,  it  being 
usual  in  old  times  to  hang  them  up  in  the  wide  kitchen  chimneys 
of  the  old-fashioned  farm-houses,  where  wood  used  formerly  to 
be  chiefly  burnt  for  fuel.  But  proper  smoke-houses  can  be  con- 
structed for  a very  trifling  sum,  made  of  a few  boards,  about  7 feet 
high,  closed  on  all  sides,  with  a small  hole  in  the  roof  for  the  smoke 
to  escape  through.  Saw-dust  should  be  spread  all  over  the  earthen 
floor,  to  about  the  depth  of  5 or  6 inches,  which,  when  kindled,  will 
smoulder  mthout  breaking  out  into  flame.  Pieces  of  timber,  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  the  flitches  and  hams,  should  be  placed 
across,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  flitches  hang  down  within  a couple 
of  feet  or  more  of  the  floor,  the  neck  being  downwards.  It  is  of  no 
consequence  how  closely  they  hang  together,  so  that  they  do  not 
absolutely  touch  one  another. 

Generally  speaking,  they  will  be  cured  in  this  way  in  about  a fort- 
night’s time,  the  hams  requiring  longer. 

The  flavour  of  the  hams  is  considerably  improved  if  sugar  is  used 
in  curing,  in  the  proportion  of  i lb.  of  sugar  to  3 lbs.  of  salt,  and 
2 ozs.  of  saltpetre.  The  sugar  not  only  assists  in  preserving  the 
meat,  but  renders  its  fibres  mellow,  while  it  corrects  the  extreme 
pungency  that  is  often  given  to  the  flavour  of  bacon  and  hams  by 
the  too  liberal  use  of  salt  alone. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Continent  the  hide  is  stripped  off,  under  the 
belief  that  the  flesh  takes  the  salt  better,  and  the  hide  is  sold  to 
saddlers  for  making  saddles,  but  the  practice  is  hardly  ever  followed 
in  England. 

When  the  farmer  is  in  a position  to  feed  his  pigs  and  make  them  fat  as  porkers, 
in  the  event  of  his  carrying  on  dairying  operations,  or  having  means  at  his 
command  to  feed  his  pigs  advantageously,  it  is  found  very  profitable  to  sell  off 
his  produce  in  the  shape  of  young  pork.  But  when  his  object  is  to  keep  store 
pigs  to  eat  up  any  rough  food  that  he  may  have  to  dispose  of,  such  as  diseased 
potatoes,  vegetables,  or  various  farm  refuse,  ho  must  necessarily  keep  them  a 
certain  time,  and  then  sell  them  alive,  or  fatten  them  off  for  bacon ; for  in  the 
shape  of  pickled  pork,  he  cannot  compete  with  barrelled  pork  that  is  imported. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PIGS  (continued). 

Management  of  Smck— Feeding — Fattening — Ringing — Slaughtering — Pig-styes 
and  Piggeries  Breeding — Period  of  Gestation — Sows  Destroying  their  Young 
—Littering  Sows— Rearing— Sucking  Pigs— Weaning. 

130.  MANAGEMENT  OP  STOCK. — There  are  several  ways  of 
profitably  managing  swine,  which  must  depend  a good  deal  upon 
the  capabilities  of  the  farm,  or  situation  occupied  by  the  breeder 
or  stock-keeper ; for  many  people  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  breed 
pip  themselves,  but  merely  buy  in  young  animals  to  eat  up  a cer- 
tain amount  of  food  that  otherwise  would  be  wasted,  but  which  these 
Mimals  glean,  and  then  sell  them  off  afterwards  fattened. 

Store-pigs,  which  had  attained  half  their  growth,  used  formerly 
to  be  separated  from  the  others  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May, 
and  turned  into  the  fields,  where  they  were  kept  till  Michaelmas, 
the  gates  being  closed  upon  them,  and  care  being  taken  that  the 
lences  were  in  sound  condition,  so  that  they  did  not  break  out  and 
wan  er  to  some  other  points  where  they  might  do  a considerable 
amount  of  damage  in  a very  short  time.  But  this  plan,  although 
partially  carried  out,  on  account  of  the  different  system  of  farming 
whicli  now  most  commonly  prevails,  and  the  reduced  amount  of 
allow  land  there  is,  is  not  so  frequently  resorted  to ; and  now  they 
are  not  turned  out  so  much,  except  towards  autumn,  when  they  are 
put  upon  the  stubbles  and  other  spots,  where  they  are  enabled 
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to  pick  up  a tolerably  good  living  for  themselves  without  any 
great  amount  of  cost  having  to  be  incurred.  Still,  under  a good 
course  of  management,  and  by  methods  of  feeding  not  generally 
practised,  pigs  can  be  kept  upon  a farm  for  a comparatively  much 
smaller  amount  than  their  food  usually  costs,  if  not  in  absolute 
money,  which  cannot  be  actually  reckoned,  in  the  amount  of  good 
food  consumed,  of  which  we  will  briefly  speak. 

131.  FEEDING. — ^The  custom  of  tmming  pigs  out  is  indeed  a 
very  good  and  profitable  one  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ; but  it 
is  not  at  times  nearly  so  advantageous  as  keeping  them  in  their 
styes  (where  their  manure  accumulates)  and  carrying  their  food  to 
them. 

The  profitable  time  for  turning  swine  out  is,  as  before-mentioned, 
after  harvest,  when  they  can  pick  up  a good  deal  amongst  the 
stubbles,  and  eat  the  springing  clover  or  other  grasses,  and  espe- 
cially where  there  are  oak  trees,  either  in  woods  or  plantations,  or 
placed  round  the  fields  as  hedge-row  timber,  as  well  as  where  beech- 
mast  is  to  be  found. 

Some  oak  trees  will  produce  a very  large  quantity  of  acorns,  which 
fall  day  by  day,  and  the  pigs,  where  these  abound,  may  be  seen 
making  their  daily  roimds  from  tree  to  tree,  and  scampering  off  to 
another  tree  as  soon  as  all  the  acorns  beneath  one  are  picked  up. 

Pigs  will  eat  a good  deal  of  grass,  and  find  both  health  and  amuse- 
ment from  being  turned  into  a meadow,  but  their  manure  is  then 
dropped  about,  and  not  concentrated  in  one  spot,  with  the  addition 
of  much  other  matter  which  can  be  added  to  swell  up  the  manure- 
heap,  and  it  is  when  the  pig-stye  is  regarded  as  a manufactory  of 
manure  upon  a large  scale,  that  pigs  become  so  valuable  to  the 
farmer ; though  swine  can  be  kept  profitably  by  resorting  to  econo- 
mical contrivances,  and  be  made  to  answer  well,  even  without 
looking  upon  the  manure  as  the  chief  source  of  profit,  which  is  the 
light  in  which  many  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
subject. 

They,  however,  cannot  be  made  to  do  this  as  store-pigs  between 
the  ages  of  two  months  and  twelve  months  old,  which  is  the  most 
unprofitable  time  in  the  life  of  a pig  that  is  kept  as  a store  animal, 
though  breeding  sows  can  be  made  eminently  profitable.  If  the 
farmer  has  no  skimmed  milk,  or  spoiled  grain  with  which  to  fatten 
young  pigs  and  sell  them  off  as  porkers,  if  he  breeds  upon  a large 
scale  it  will  be  found  to  pay  best  to  sell  the  young  pigs  off  directly 
they  are  weaned.  If  he  wants  the  manure,  and  can  find  any  kind  of 
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rough  food— and  there  are  many  sources  which  will  supply  this  that 
are  very  often  overlooked — store-pigs  will  answer  his  purpose  to 
keep,  but  not  without. 

Although  it  never  answers  the  purpose  to  have  any  animal  in  a 
half-starved  condition,  which  is  the  most  expensive  possible  way  of 
keeping  stock  in  the  long  run,  yet,  as  pigs  of  a hardy  breed,  as  the 
Berkshire,  are  coarr>{;  feeders,  there  is  a vast  amount  of  possible 
fodder  that  is  often  entirely  neglected,  that  may  be  used  to 
great  advantage. 

Where  any  number  of  pigs  are  kept,  there  ought  to  be  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  cooking-apparatus : a good  large  copper  for  boiling,  and 
a small  kind  of  kiln  for  baking.  The  latter  can  be  constructed  at  a 
trifling  expense,  and  should  consist  of  a few  bricks  buUt  up  to  sup- 
port a thick,  flat  plate  of  iron,  beneath  which  is  a fire-hole,  and  so 
make  a rough  kind  of  oven,  but  more  open  than  an  oven,  and  par- 
taking rather  of  the  nature  of  a kiln. 

Upon  this  sheet  of  iron,  which  will  constitute  the  chief  expense, 
and  may  possibly  cost  a pound,  diseased  potatoes  may  be  baked. 
Unfortunately,  since  the  potato  disease  has  become  established  in 
this  country,  there  is  no  lack  of  diseased  potatoes,  either  of  one’s 
own  growing,  or  that  can  be  purchased  of  one’s  neighbours ; and 
some  of  these  are  in  a deplorable  condition,  and  as  the  longer  they 
are  kept  the  worse  they  get,  till  they  sometimes  become  an  offen- 
sive, pasty  mass,  instead  of  boiling  them,  and  stamping  them  down 
m barrels,  or  in  a pit,  and  sprinkling  salt  over  them— both  excellent 
ways  of  preserving  diseased  or  other  potatoes  for  food— the  baking 
process  will  be  found  a capital  one,  the  undue  moisture  in  the  dis- 
eased part  being  dried  up,  and  the  whole  made  so  palatable  that 
pigs  will  eat  them  as  readily  as  they  will  do  corn. 

Diseased  potatoes  may  often  be  bought  for  sixpence  per  bushel 
ot  tarmers  who  want  to  get  rid  of  them,  and,  when  very  bad,  are 
sometimes  sold  for  as  little  as  threepence  per  bushel,  people  being 
often  only  too  willing  to  get  such  offensive  matter  out  of  their  way  • 
and  as  there  are  generally  the  result  of  sundry  pickings  over,  and 
sortings,  the  supply  is  often  pretty  constant  during  the  winter. 

The  kiln  will  often  be  found  very  useful  for  many  other  purposes, 
as  when  damp  food  needs  to  be  dried ; and  the  firing  can  mostly  be 
picked  up  and  formed  out  of  the  trimmings  of  hedges,  clumps  of  old 
wood,  and  odds  and  ends  that  lie  about,  and  the  ashes  should  be 

saved,  and  put  in  a dry  place  to  drill  in  with  seeds,  or  use  as  they 
lUav  be  wflnfpfl  ^ 
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The  copper  should  always  be  kept  going,  and  ail  manner  of  re- 
fuse boiled  up.  Nettles  which  grow  in  hedges  in  too  abundant  pro- 
fusion in  many  places,  should  all  be  gathered  together  by  a lad  with 

a hook,  and  brought  to  the  feeding-place  for  the  use  of  the  pigs.  The 
young  ones  will  be  eaten  readily  when  green  by  the  store-pigs,  and 
the  older  ones  should  be  boiled,  leaving  out  the  very  tough  stalks. 
These  will  boil  up  well  with  other  green  food,  such  as  the  outside 
leaves  of  cabbages,  or  any  refuse  vegetables,  and  a few  handfuls  ot 
meal,  pollard,  or  bran  will  vastly  improve  the  quality  of  the  mess, 
and  a large  amount  of  food  be  got  together  at  a very  small  cost. 

The  ordinary  farm  labourer  will  most  hkely  deride  the  notion  ol 
feeding  pigs  upon  such  food,  and  may  not  be  found  to  enter  very 
readily  into  this  kind  of  system,  but  those  who  have  the  feeding  of 
pigs  should  be  made  to  do  it. 

In  the  north  of  England,  the  young  tops  of  nettles  are  often  eaten 
and  relished  as  a vegetable,  and  “ nettle  tea  ” is  considered  a very 
line  thing  for  the  blood  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  if  good  food 
for  man,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  to  be  the  same  for  pigs ; and  many 
kinds  of  vegetable  food  that  would  not  be  eaten  without  being 
cooked,  when  it  finds  its  way  to  the  copper,  goes  down  very  well 
with  the  rest,  and  by  boiling  the  rougher  parts  that  would  be  re- 
jected uncooked,  these  are  softened  and  assimilated  with  the  other. 

When  turnips  are  singled,  or  mangold,  those  that  are  cut  out, 
and  the  tops  of  early  potatoes  that  are  dug,  should  all  be  gathered 
together  and  thrown  down  outside  the  pig-styes,  and  portions 
thrown  over  several  times  during  the  course  of  the  day.  When 
large  quantities  are  thrown  over  at  once,  the  pigs  pick  out  some, 
and  in  course  of  time  trample  down  and  spoil  the  remainder,  before 
they  have  time  to  consume  a quarter  of  what  might  be  eaten,  had 
it  been  thrown  to  them  on  separate  occasions.  When  grass-plots 
are  mowed,  or  hedges  trimmed,  a similar  conrse  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued, and  the  same  with  the  vast  quantities  of  weeds  that  often 
come  off  the  land  in  rainy  seasons.  These,  instead  of  being  burned 
— a good  enough  practice  of  itself — should  be  carted  to  the  pig- 
styes,  and  served  in  the  same  way.  Sow-thistle  and  other  weeds 
abound  amongst  it,  and  the  earth  attached  to  the  roots  will  be 
trodden  down  with  that  which  is  left,  and  their  hooves  will  convert 
the  whole  into  a valuable  manure ; and  when  this  is  persistently 
carried  out,  the  amount  that  can  be  collected  together  where  a 
large  number  of  pigs  are  kept  will  be  enormous,  and  very  much 
surprise  those  who  have  never  practised  it. 
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Every  fai:mer,  or  every  person  who  has  a large  garden,  has  occa- 
sion to  sweep  up  the  leaves  which  fall  in  autumn,  and  make  a 
clearance  so  that  tidiness  may  prevail.  These  should  all  go  to  the 
pigs,  to  swell  up  the  manure-heap,  and  amongst  them  will  be  acorns, 
beech-mast,  and  many  unconsidered  trifles  that  all  swell  up  the 
amount  of  food  for  these  hearty  eaters  to  consume. 

By  such  contrivances  as  these,  the  pigs’  food-bill  is  kept  down 
considerably,  and,  by  resorting  to  them,  even  store-pigs  may  be  kept 
almost  without  expense  until  they  have  attained  to  twelve  months 
old,  when,  if  put  upon  good  food,  they  will  be  found  to  fatten 
raadily,  and  be  ready  for  the  butcher  upon  a much  smaller  allow- 
ance  of  meal,  or  com,  than  often  would  be  supposed. 

In  following  out  a system  of  this  kind,  of  course  a hardy  breed  of 
pigs  must  be  selected,  such  as  the  improved  Berkshire. 

When  a number  of  cows  are  kept,  or  upon  a dairy-farm  where 
there  is  plenty  of  dairy-refuse,  some  of  the  smaller  breeds  that 
have  been  described,  that  reach  a certain  degree  of  maturity  early, 
will  be  found  the  best  class  of  pig  to  keep ; but  each  person  must, 
in  this  respect,  be  guided  by  his  own  circumstances. 

Some  farmers  allow  their  store-pigs  to  graze  over  the  clover  and 
other  artificial  grasses.  This,  at  best,  is  but  a slovenly  and  waste- 
ful practice,  but  is  endeavoured  to  be  justified  sometimes  by  their 
owner  pointing  out  that,  when  slaughtered,  the  pigs  fetch  a good 
round  sum,  and  want  but  a few  handfuls  of  corn  whilst  they  are 
growing  into  money ; but  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  the  method 
recommended  is  much  more  desirable  and  efficacious  in  carrying 
out  the  objects  in  view. 

Brewers’  grains  make  a good  article  of  food  for  pigs,  when  they 
can  be  obtained  cheap.  They  are  sold  at  is.  to  zs.  per  quarter  by 
the  large  London  brewers  ; and,  when  pressed  down  in  a pit,  or  a 
sugar  hogshead,  and  kept  for  a few  months,  they  undergo  a kind  of 
fermentation,  and  are  much  more  serviceable  to  them  on  this 
account  than  when  used  fresh. 

There  is  a dreadful  outcry  at  the  time  these  lines  are  being  written,  about 
agriculture  distress  and  the  unprofitable  character  of  British  agriculture ; but 
the  question  mqy  well  be  asked,  Do  English  farmers  rear  their  stock  at  the 
smallest  possible  rate  of  expense  ? Unfortunately  they  do  not  do  this  in  many 
instances ; and  unprofitable  feeding,  though  not  exactly  to  be  called  waste,  in 
effect  really  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing. 

What  would  be  thought  of  a manufacturer  who  put  twice  the  amount  of 
material  into  his  fabrics  that  there  was  any  real  occasion  for,  or  neglected  his 
opportunities  for  economising  the  expenditure  of  his  raw  material  ? 

The  large  amount  of  food  that  as  ppprofitable  btcpc)  of  pig  wj|I  consume  is 
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something  enormous,  especially  if  in  lean  or  poor  condition  before  the  fattening 
process  is  begun^-  cases  being  recorded  where  it  has  taken  seventy-eight  bushels 
of  peas,  barley,  and  oats  to  fatten  one  animal,  which,  however,  was  of  large  size. 
Butchers’  offal,  chandlers'  greaves,  and  such  food,  causes  the  pork  to  be  rank, 
and  should  never  be  given. 

In  country  places,  a valuable  stock  of  food  can  be  often  got  together  at  a small 
cost,  by  giving  the  women  and  children  of  a village  a shilling  per  bushel  for  all 
the  acorns  they  can  pick  up.  Some  object  to  the  use  of  acorns  on  account  of 
its  making  the  flesh  hard,  but  acorns  may  be  given  to  great  advantage,  if  their 
use  is  discontinued  before  the  pigs  are  shut  up  for  fattening ; and  they  will  bo 
found  almost  as  good  as  com  for  strong  and  hearty  store-pigs. 

132.  FATTENING. — Pigs  are  usually  fattened  with  barley-meal 
mixed  into  a thin  paste  with  water ; and  are  often  taken  from  a 
store  condition  and  put  upon  this  food  at  once,  which  is  an  excel- 
lent food,  but  costs  a good  deal  of  money.  The  most  economical 
way,  however,  is  to  make  a gradual  commencement  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quahty  of  food,  and  begin  by  giving  them  boiled  pota- 
toes mixed  with  a little  meal,  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  till  it  is  given  wholly. 

By  this  means  the  expense  is  considerably  lessened  while  the 
pig  is  approaching  the  fat  condition  by  progressive  stages;  and 
each  heightening,  as  it  were,  of  the  quality  of  the  food  gives  a 
renewed  stimulant  towards  the  fattening  process.  Bran,  and 
pollard,  may  be  usefully  given  in  conjunction  with  potatoes  at  the 
early  stage  of  fattening,  to  bring  down  the  gross  cost  of  the  food ; 
and  by  attention  to  such  details  as  these,  pigs  may  be  fattened  at 
a considerably  less  cost  than  by  the  method  ordinarily  pursued  of 
putting  them  upon  the  best  food  at  once,  and  keeping  them  to  it 
continuously. 

To  hogs  of  large  size,  peas,  or  corn  bruised,  may  be  given  in 
addition  with  advantage. 

When  pigs  are  being  fattened,  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness 
should  be  practised,  and  not  more  food  given  at  a time  than  the 
pig  will  lick  clean  up,  as  none  should  be  left  in  the  trough  to  stand 
or  get  sour ; and  should  there  be  any  left  at  times,  this  should  be 
emptied  out,  and  given  to  the  other  pigs.  The  attendant  will  soon 
find  out  how  much  each  animal  will  eat,  and  lazily  lick  the  trough 
for  the  little  that  remains  adhering  to  its  sides ; and  they  should  be 
fed  at  least  three  times  a-day,  and  a little  salt  put  into  their  food. 

Linseed,  which  has  been  recommended  by  some  writers,  should 
given  to  pigs,  as  it  makes  the  flesh  rank  in  flavour.  Nothing,  indeed, 
barley-meal  as  a food  for  fattening  pigs,  the  only  drawback  being 
expense ; but  this  can  be  kept  down,  as  described,  by  the  free  use  ot 
or  by  starting  off  with  a mixture  of  pollard  and  potatoes,  or  even  bran 
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fi“e°ing°'^  being  a great  point  in  all  feeding),  when  the  pig  is  first  shut  up  for 
Pigs,  as  a rule,  do  not  fatten  well  before  they  are  fifteen  months  old,  excem 
ruiledSr“beooSoTers^  described,  especially  we^l 

the  best  times  for  pigs  to  come  round  when  fattened 
which  will  allow  of  fresh-cured  bacon  to  come  into  use  all  the  year  round  • and 
pigs  are  never  killed  during  the  heats  of  summer,  and  the  duration  oftfme 

usually  from  six  weeks  to  two  or  three 
months,  some  breeds  fattening  much  more  quickly  than  others.  Anything  like 
^vvhnl  IP.'S-  ‘bat  took  two  years  to  fatten,  wiU  prove  a decided^loss 

While  they  are  being  fattened,  the  pigs  should  be  kept  warm-  a certain 

rpin1°up?h1anlKr““'“”  by  all  animals  for  the  mere  purpose  of 

133-  ringing.— In  order  to  prevent  pigs  from  turning  up  the 
ground  with  their  noses  when  turned  abroad,  or  even  rooting  up 
the  floors  of  their  styes,  it  is  necessary  to  ring  them  with  a ring  of 
iron,  which  is  fixed  in  the  snout  of  the  pig  when  young,  and  the 
tenderness  this  occasions  when  it  is  pressed  hardly  upon  the 
pound  deprives  the  animal  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief.  Some 
haip  effected  this  by  cutting  the  two  tendons  of  the  snout  about  an 
mch-and-a-half  from  the  nose,  which  it  is  said  may  be  done  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  animal  when  about  two  or  three  months  old. 

'34.  SLAUGHTERING.— Pigs  are  usually  stuck  in  the  neck  with 
a kmfe-the  pig-killers  who  perform  this  office,  and  cut  up  a pig 
charpng  about  eighteen-pence,  and  performing  the  job  with  won- 
derful celenty ; but  the  quickest  and  mildest  way  is  to  use  a kind 
of  hammer,  or  small  pole-axe,  having  a handle  about  three  feet 
long,  and  a kind  of  spike  about  three  inches  long  at  the  head  A 
smart  blow  struck  with  this  spike  on  the  part  of  the  brain  immedi- 
ately under  the  curl  of  hair  on  the  forehead,  will  cause  the  pig  to 

immediately  opened,  to  let 
out  the  blood,  and  m this  way  several  pigs  can  be  killed  in  a few 
minutes. 

The  carcase  is  then  scalded  on  a board  or  “ cratch,”  by  having 
pailfuls  of  scalding  water  thrown  over  it,  taking  care  the  water 
does  not  half-cook  the  outside  of  the  pig,  but  it  should  be  suffi- 

Tknife  scraped  with 

‘’P  ^ P'ace,  opened, 

nd  the  entrails  taken  out,  cleansed,  and  left  for  at  least  twelve  or 
ifteen  hourp  The  pig  before  being  slaughtered  should  be  kept 
without  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  but  plenty  of  water  should  be 
allowed  to  it  in  the  mean  time. 
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135.  PIG-STYES  AND  PIGGERIES.— Pig-styes  are  often  but  of 
very  humble  pretensions,  and  a pig  can  be  made  comfortable  upon 
very  slender  accommodation,  if  arranged  upon  right  principles. 
The  pig-stye  should  always  face  the  south,  and  he  should  be  kept 
warm,  so  as  not  to  feel  the  influence  of  atmospheric  changes,  pigs 
being  gifted  proverbially  with  the  talent  of  being  able  “ to  see  the 
wind.”  That  little  pigs  acutely  feel  an  unfavourable  change  upon 
the  advent  of  a cold  or  biting  wind,  is  amply  evidenced  in  the 
querulous  cries  they  utter  upon  these  occasions. 


This  Illustration  and  the  two  following  ones  show  some  Piggeries  in  which  the 
open  yard  is  covered  with  an  iron  roof.  The  doors  are  either  in  front  or  behind. 
If  preferred,  the  arrangement  may  be  reversed,  putting  the  feeding  troughs  at  the 
back  under  cover,  in  which  case  the  brick  houses  should  be  widened  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a covered  feeding  passage  as  shown.  These  illustrations  are  kindly  lent  us 
by  the  St.  Pancras  Iron  Work  Company. 

Wherever  the  stye  is  put,  it  should  be  placed  upon  a slight  eleva- 
tion, so  as  to  allow  of  sufficient  drainage,  and  on  no  account  should 
it  be  allowed  to  remain  in  a condition  of  liquid  mud  of  various 
consistencies,  as  may  be  often  seen,  under  a mistaken  idea  that  a 
dirty  condition  is  the  natural  one  for  a pig;  and  upon  whatever 
scale  the  accommodation  for  swine  may  be  fixed,  as  respects 
the  number  of  animals  to  be  kept,  each  stye  should  be  about 
fourteen  feet  long  and  seven  feet  broad,  the  back  portion  to  be 
covered  in  with  a low  roof ; sufficiently  spacious  for  a large  sow  or 
fatting  hog  to  turn  about  comfortably  in.  Sometimes  the  sleeping 
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ipartinent  is  left  open  in  front,  which  is  a very  good  plan  in  sum- 
mer, but  not  warm  enough  in  winter,  the  best  method  being  to 
have  boards  to  run  in  a groove  at  top  and  bottom,  which  may  be 
used  or  taken  away  at  pleasure,  a small  framework  being  made  to 
form  a doorway.  This  arrangement  will  be  found  much  better  than 
making  the  front  of  the  stye  a fixture,  as  the  boards  can  be  taken 
^ away  and  replaced  when 

the  inner  stye  wants 
cleaning  out,  and  pre- 
vents the  necessity  of  a 
man’s  stooping  down  to 
creep  through  a smalt 
hole,  which  is  often  the 
occasion  of  a stye  not 
being  properly  cleansed 
and  kept  clean. 

The  uncovered  part 
where  the  animal  is  fed 
should  be  surrounded  by 
a low  paling,  or  low  wall, 
which  admits  plenty  of 
sun  and  air.  A trough 
should  be  placed  in  front 
for  the  reception  of  the 
food,  with  bars  across, 
so  that  where  there  is  a 
litter,  or  several  store 
pigs  are  shut  up  together, 
the  stronger  ones  should 
not  be  able  to  push  the 
weaker  ones  away  with 
their  snouts  by  thrusting 

them  violently  forward,  which  they  will  sometimes  do. 

The  method  cannot  well  be  adopted  where  there  is  a thick  w.all,  but  where 
there  is  only  a paling,  it  is  better  to  have  the  food-trough  outside,  with  holes 
large  enough  to  admit  one  pig's  head.  There  is  a double  advantage  in  this 
arrangement,  for  only  one  pig  can  occupy  a hole  at  a time,  and  when  one  animal, 
even  if  he  is  but  a little  fellow,  has  possession  of  a hole,  it  is  somewhat  hard 
work  for  another  to  dislodge  him,  while  the  greediness  of  the  would-be  monopo- 
liser of  the  whole  trough,  in  his  anxiety  to  feed,  hastens  off  to  an  empty  hole, 
and  so  leaves  the  one  he  has  tried  to  molest  in  quiet  possession.  This  is  one 
advantage. 

•'inother  is,  that  when  n man  has  to  pour  wash  from  a pail  into  a trough 
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inside,  the  pigs,  in  their  eagerness,  get  their  heads  in  the  way,  or  crowd  near 
the  pail  in  such  a manner  that  a good  deal  is  spilled  over  them  at  times,  and 
much  of  the  food  wasted.  , „ 

When  the  troughs  cannot  be  placed  outside,  hinged  shutters,  locally  termed 
" witches,"  are  sometimes  fixed  before  them,  in  order  to  prevent  the  pigs  putting 
their  feet  in  them,  which  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  snout  when  he  is  feeding 
but  close  upon  his  withdrawing  his  head, 

A few  styes,  where  a number  of  pigs  are  kept,  should  be  of  larger 
dimensions,  to  accommodate  several  animals  of  the  same  age.  If 
water  can  be  conveniently  laid  on,  it  will  be  found  of  great  advan- 
tage to  have  a pipe  both  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the  styes  and 
of  mixing  the  food,  which  will  save  a good  deal  of  trouble  at  times. 
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though  “wash,”  however  poor,  is  always  preferable  to  water  for 
mixing  pigs’  victuals. 

When  piggeries  are  required  upon  a large  scale,  a boiling-house 
should  be  constructed  in  the  centre,  and  the  styes  arranged  in  a 
half-circular  manner  around  it,  or  they  may  be  extended  to  any 
length,  and  a cesspool  should  be  sunk  for  the  liquid  manure  to 
run  in,  which  will  be  found  very  valuable. 

Many  very  complete  buildings  have  been  erected  for  the  accom- 
modation of  pigs,  but,  as  a rule,  they  are  a good  deal  overlooked  as 
profitable  stock ; many  farmers  not  being  able  to  make  them  pay 
when  food  has  to  be  purchased  for  them,  or  they  consume  food 
from  off  the  farm  which  might  be  sold  for  so  much  ready  money , 
but  this  arises  more  from  defective  or  bad  management,  than  from 
any  fault  connected  with  the  race  of  animals  themselves. 

If  conveniently  arranged,  one  man  could  attend  to  a great 
number  of  pigs ; Arthur  Young  having  been  said  to  have  fattened 
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eighty-eight  hogs  in  one  spring,  with  the  attendance  of  only  one 
man  ; the  buildings  having  been  arranged  in  a semicircular  fashion. 

With  economical  feeding,  and  well-arranged  piggeries,  swine  can 
be  made  very  profitable  stock,  and  valuable  adjuncts  in  a farm, 
from  the  vast  quantity  of  manure  they  can  be  made  the  means  of 
manufacturing,  with  proper  and  judicious  management. 

136.  BREEDING.— Swine  are  capable  of  breeding  at  eight  or 
nine  months,  but  the  boar  should  be  at  least  twelve  months  old 
before  he  is  admitted  to  the  sow,  which  will  also  bring  a stronger 
litter  if  kept  back  till  the  same  age,  and  one  boar  should  not  be 
allowed  to  serve  more  than  ten  sows. 

137.  PERIOD  OP  GESTATION.— The  period  of  gestation  is 
from  sixteen  to  twenty  weeks,  the  term  being  extremely  various  in 
many  species.  According  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Teissier,  the 
extreme  short  and  long  periods  of  twenty-five  sows  were  109  and 
143  days ; and  as  sows  can  bring  two  litters  a year,  it  is  considered 
best  to  arrange  the  time  of  farrowing  so  that  it  may  take  place 
about  the  latter  end  of  March  or  early  in  April ; or  towards  the  end 
of  August;  which  lessens  the  chance  of  losing  young  pigs  through 
cold  weather,  and  they  require  less  feeding.  The  sow,  as  she 
approaches  her  time  of  farrowing,  should  be  kept  tolerably  well,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  supply  her  young  with  a proper  amount  of 
nourishment,  and  particularly  well  fed  two  or  three  days  before  the 
expected  time,  which  is  indicated  by  her  carrying  straws  in  her 
mouth  to  form  her  bed. 

138.  SOWS  DESTROYING  THEIR  YOUNG.—  It  sometimes 
happens  that  at  the  first  farrowing  a sow  wilt  eat  her  young  ones, 
and  in  order  to  guard  against  this  happening,  the  practice  is  recom- 
mended of  washing  the  backs  of  newly  farrowed  pigs  with  a sponge 
dipped  in  an  infusion  of  aloes  and  water,  which  will  prevent  her 
from  destroying  them  ; and  about  the  time  of  farrowing  sows  should 
always  be  carefully  watched. 

139.  littering  sows. — The  sow  should  be  lodged  dryly  and 
warmly,  and  be  well  littered  up,  but  the  straw  should  be  cut  short, 
to  prevent  the  pigs  from  nestling  under  it,  in  which  case  the  sow  is 
apt  to  overlay  them  ; and  if  a heavy  animal,  with  a large  litter,  this 
IS  pretty  sura  to  happen  if  this  precaution  is  neglected.  The 
average  number  of  pigs  in  the  first  htter  is  from  seven  to  eight,  but 
It  IS  not  always  the  most  numerous  litters  that  are  the  best  ones,  as 
in  large  litters  there  are  very  often  several  weakly  specimens. 

140.  REARING. — About  a week  after  farrowing,  all  going  on  well 
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the  sow  may  be  permitted  to  leave  her  sty  for  a short  time  every 
day,  and  when  the  little  ones  are  sufficiently  strong,  they  may  also 
accompany  her  to  some  orchard  or  enclosure,  keeping  them  away 
from  the  farm  yard,  where  at  times  they  might  stand  a chance  of 
being  smothered,  the  herbage  of  a green  field  improving  the  quality 
of  a sow’s  mUk;  while  the  pigs  will  grow  faster  from  the  enjoyment 
of  the  air  and  exercise. 

141.  SUCKING-PIGS. — If  the  litter  is  numerous,  the  number 
should  be  lessened,  and  some  killed  off  as  sucking-pigs,  which  will 
be  best  done  when  they  are  about  three  weeks  old,  by  which  time 
the  others  intended  to  be  raised  will  be  able  to  follow  the  sow 
about,  when  the  males  may  be  castrated ; but  the  spaying  of  the 
females  should  be  delayed  for  another  week. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  seven,  or  at  most  nine,  is  a sufficient 
number  of  pigs  to  rear,  as  it  is  a great  tax  upon  the  sow’s  power  of 
nourishment  to  suckle  a greater  number ; and  it  is  best  to  have 
fewer  strong  healthy  pigs,  which  of  course  would  be  selected  to  be 
kept,  and  the  less  strong  ones  disposed  of  as  sucking-pigs,  than 
rear  a large  number  of  weakly  pigs. 

142.  "WEANING. — When  it  is  proposed  to  wean  pigs,  they  should 
be  fed  with  a little  warm  skimmed  milk,  mixed  with  a small  quantity 
of  meal,  during  the  sow’s  absence ; but  even  her  presence  will  be  im- 
material, if  a small  trough  is  placed  in  a corner  of  the  stye,  with  a 
strong  hurdle  fastened  before  it,  or  a framework  of  wood,  to  which 
the  sow  cannot  obtain  access  by  reason  of  her  size. 

They  will  very  soon  learn  to  feed  themselves  and  be  independent 
of  the  mother,  if  need  be,  generally  being  strong  enough  for  wean- 
ing in  six  weeks’  or  two  months’  time,  when  they  should  be  gradually 
separated  from  the  sow,  and  only  allowed  to  suck  her  twice  a-day 
at  first,  and  once  a-day  afterwards,  leaving  the  weakest  ones  a few 
days  longer  with  their  mother. 

The  young  pigs  should  be  taught  to  feed  themselves  as  early  as 
possible  while  sucklers,  by  adopting  the  contrivance,  before  spoken 
of,  of  having  some  skimmed  milk,  butter-milk,  or  a little  good  wash, 
with  meal  in  it,  made  luke  warm,  put  in  a corner  for  them  to  have 
access  to,  by  which  the  operation  of  weaning  will  be  very  much 
facilitated. 

In  concluding  our  notice  of  pig-keeping,  we  may  here  remark 
that,  under  a system  of  good  management  and  proper  attention, 
few  animals  can  be  kept  to  greater  profit  or  advantage  than  pigs 
upon  a general  farm,  if  the  proper  precautions  are  taken  for  en- 
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Suiing  them  a supply  of  food  at  a small  cost,  or  rather,  of  turning 
those  things  to  account  which  cost  nothing  beyond  the  value  of 
the  labour  of  their  collection,  and  if  it  is  made  a matter  of  business 
to  purchase  at  a small  cost  any  kind  of  food  that  can  be  utilized. 

The  sweepings  of  markets  or  granaries — even  malt-dust — is  an 
excellent  thing,  when  sprinkled  over  boiled  vegetables  or  green 
stuff,  that  will  be  benefited  by  such  an  admixture ; damaged 
grain  or  rice,  and  the  other  articles  we  have  mentioned,  all  can  be 
made  to  come  in  most  usefully  for  pigs. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  too,  that  the  farmers  of  the  future  will 


pay  more  attention  to  the  growth  of  vegetables,  and  be  to  a greater 
extent  market-gardeners,  there  being  a large  and  profitable  demand 
for  vegetables ; and  upon  the  refuse  of  these  a large  number  of 
pigs  can  be  cheaply  maintained,  in  addition  to  other  sources  of 
supply. 

Pigs  can  be  put  anywhere — in  any  corner ; and  keeping  them  as  stock  does 
not  demand  any  special  capabilities  of  soil,  position,  or  other  requirements,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  kinds  of  stock  ; and  they  are  stock  that  may  be  said  to  be 
well  in  hand,  it  bqing  possible  to  keep  a great  number  or  a few,  according  to 
circumstances,  and  the  facilities  which  exist  for  feeding  them  ; though  a contrary 
opinion  is  often  found  to  be  entertained,  especially  by  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  constantly  sending  to  the  miller  or  the  cornchandler,  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  appetite  of  these  hearty  eaters,  instead  of  taking  off  its  edge  with  the  large 
amount  of  rough  stuff  that  is  to  be  found  on  every  farm,  which,  with  a little 
management,  can  be  converted  into  a large  amount  of  nutritious  aliment  by  the 
admixture  of  a small  quantity  of  concentrated  food,  the  manure  they  make 
lessening  considerably  the  necessity  of  purchasing,  at  a high  cost,  expensive 
artificial  manures. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PIGS  {continued). 

Diseases  and  their  Remedies — Rheumatism — Catarrh,  or  Cold — Eruptions  of 
the  Skin — Scrofula — The  Epidemic — Inflammation  of  the  Chest  and  Lungs— 
Profusion  of  the  Rectum — Inflammation  of  the  Bowels — Diarrhoea — Diseases 
of  the  Spleen — Colic,  or  Spasm  of  the  Bowels — Inflammation  of  the  Brain— 
Gargut — Quinsy,  or  Strangles — Measles — Leprosy  and  the  Murrain — Mange— 
Sm^  pox. 

143.  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.— Pigs  are  not  subject 
to  nearly  so  long  a list  of  diseases  as  some  of  our  other  domesti- 
cated animals ; but,  from  their  nature,  the  symptoms  of  any  de- 
rangement are  generally  very  obscure,  and  diseases  often  make  a 
good  deal  of  progress  before  they  are  discovered ; but  a good  many 
of  these  are  produced  by  neglect  and  want  of  proper  attention. 

144.  RHEUMATISM. — Rheumatism  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most 
common  disorders  of  swine,  and  is  mostly  brought  about  by  damp 
and  unwholesome  lodging,  or  e.xposure  to  cold ; the  stye,  per- 
haps, being  in  too  exposed  a situation,  or  placed  on  damp,  un- 
drained ground.  A stye  on  a slight  elevation  will,  with  proper 
means  of  drainage,  be  a good  safeguard  against  this  disorder, 
coupled  with  some  warm  litter  for  bedding — pigs,  to  do  well,  re- 
quiring to  be  kept  warm. 

Two  to  five  grains  of  colchicum,  given  daily  for  three  or  four 
days,  will  be  found  the  best  medicine  for  this  disease,  the  bowels 
being  well  opened  also  ; but  by  giving  the  pigs  a good  warm  stye. 
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and  plenty  of  bedding,  and  protecting  them  from  keen  and  biting 
winds,  to  which  these  animals  are  very  averse,  rheumatism  may  be 
guarded  against  pretty  effectually. 

145.  CATAERH,  OE  COLD. — Wet,  or  exposure  to  the  weather 
brings  on  catarrh  very  often  with  pigs-the  best-cared-for  animals 
being  the  irmst  exempt-the  symptoms  being  a cough  and  a mucous 
discharge  from  the  nostrils.  Proper  care  and  good  housing  are 
the  first  steps  towards  a cure ; but  when  the  animal  is  evidently  a 
good  deal  affected,  it  will  be  found  of  advantge  to  administer  the 
following  for  several  successive  days  : 

Antimonial  powder  3 6 grains. 

Digitalis";:;;;:;;;;;:;;;:;;;;:::;;;:;;;;;;;;;;;;  ;; 

When  the  disorder  extends  to  the  lungs,  and  becomes  bronchitis 
a more  serious  phase  is  entered  upon.  The  animal  should  then  be 
bled,  and  a stimulant  rubbed  on  the  brisket. 

.46.  EROTTIONS  OP  THE  SKIN-Pigs  suffer  occasionally  from 
eruptions  of  the  skin,  which  usually  break  out  first  at  the  ears,  and 
proceed  from  opposite  causes  at  times. 

Acetic  ad["“"  4 drachms. 



attention  to  cleanliness,  as  well  as  poor  living  will  however 
produce  the  same  appearances ; and,  if  not  attended  to>ill  s3ld  fro^ 

147.  SCROPULA.-Scrofula  is  found  to  affect  pigs  that  are 
bred  too  much  m and  in,  finely-bred  pigs  being  the  most  subject  to 
he  disease.  Tubercles  form  in  the  lungs  and  mlsentery,  which  in- 
terferesm  thecase  ofthe  latter  with  the  proper  absorption  of  the 

treatment  being  of  any  avail, 
lU  at  length  the  animal  dwindles  away  and  dies.  The  infusion  of 
iresh  blood  in  a stock  of  pigs  is  the  best  preventive. 
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148.  TSE  Epidemic.  — This  disorder  attacks  pigs  as  well  as 
other  animals,  the  indications  being  lameness  of  the  feet,  caused  by 
soreness  between  the  claws,  and  the  usual  inflammation  of  the  sub- 
stance connecting  the  bone  with  the  horn,  which  causes  the  hoof  to 
be  cast  when  pus  has  been  formed ; there  being  a considerable 
amount  of  fever  in  the  system. 

Cooling  medicine  should  be  given,  such  as  Epsom  salts,  and  an 
astringent  applied  to  the  feet,  like  that  used  for  sheep  affected  with 
sheep-rot.  A good  astringent  is  made  of  a saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  or  zinc. 


149.  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  CHEST  AND  LUNGS.  — Pigs 
that  are  compelled  to  lie  in  damp  and  wet  places  are  frequently 
attacked  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Bleeding  is  generally  thought 
necessary,  whether  the  disorder  incline  either  to  bronchitis  or  pleu- 
risy. The  symptoms  are  quick  breathing,  a diminished  appetite 
and  fever.  ’ 


Bleeding  is  generally  recommended  as  a first  step,  the  bowels  beine 
moderately  opened  by  aperient  medicine,  and  the  following  given  once  a-day 


Nitre 

Calomel  

Tartarised  antimony 


5 to  20  grains. 
I ..  3 „ 

I ..  3 „ 


The  calomel  should  be  omitted  after  two  doses  have  been  taken 
may  also  be  applied  with  advantage  to  the  chest. 


Blisters 


150.  PROTRUSION  OP  THE  RECTUM.— Pigs  that  are  kept 
upon  animal  food,  and  are  confined  in  close,  unhealthy  quarters,  as 
in  the  yards  of  butchers  in  towns,  are  the  most  likely  to  be  visited 
with  this  disease,  which  is  also  sometimes  brought  on  by  violence, 
or  by  hunting  an  animal  about,  being  most  frequent  with  young 
pigs,  and  often  ending  fatally. 

The  proper  treatment  for  these  cases  is  to  keep  the  pig  in  a clean, 
quiet  place,  and  give  no  food  but  a little  milk,  in  order  to  get  the 
bowels  well  emptied  before  the  gut  is  put  back. 

As  pigs  are  rather  difficult  patients  to  deal  with,  after  being  pro- 
perly secured,  the  parts  should  be  washed  carefully,  and  the  rectum 
returned,  being  pushed  up  some  little  distance.  Some  strong  thread 
should  then  be  tied  through  the  anus,  and  fastened  securely,  and 
no  solid  food  should  be  given  for  several  days ; milk  alone  being 
used. 

151.  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  BOWELS.— Unwholesome  food 
is  the  most  frequent  occasion  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  which 
may  be  either  acute,  or  sub-acute,  the  pain  being  considerable  in 
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the  former  case,  without  intermission.  There  is  a considerable 
degree  of  fever,  and  loss  of  appetite,  the  symptoms  being  of  a more 
modified  character  in  sub-acute  cases,  but  both  being  very 
dangerous.  ^ 

Bleedmg  is  recommended  from  the  inside  of  the  fore-arm,  blood 
varying  in  volume  from  2 oz.  to  2 lb.  (according  to  circumstances) 
being  taken  away. 

Linseed  oU  or  some  other  purgative  should  be  given,  and  in  case 
Of  severe  constipation,  injections  should  be  used,  and  warm  baths 
•are  also  very  efficacious,  especially  in  the  case  of  small  pigs.  Calo- 
mel and  opium  combined,  in  doses  of  two  to  five  grains  of  each,  is 
considered  the  best  medicine  for  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

Jalap  is  a good  medicine  for  constipation  when  there  is  no  active 
inflammation,  given  in  doses  of  a scruple  to  a drachm.  Infusion  of 
senna,  Glauber  salts,  and  Epsom  salts  may  also  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a drink.  As  there  is  often  a difficulty  in  giving  medicine 
to  a pig,  linseed  oil,  which  the  animal  will  commonly  drink  of  its 
own  accord,  will  be  found  a very  useful  purgative. 

152  D^RHCEA._When  diarrhcea  goes  on  unchecked  for  some 
time,  it  often  assumes  a dangerous  form  in  the  pig,  and  turns  to  in- 
flammation. Prompt  treatment  is  therefore  called  for,  which  must  be 
persevered  with  continually,  while  the  symptoms  last,  and  the  fol- 
lowing medicine  given : — 


Powdered  opium.. 
Prepared  chalk  .. 
Powdered  ginger.. 
Peppermint  water 


which  will  be  enough  to  make  eight  doses. 

Should  the  evacuation  be  slimy,  a dose  of 
also  be  given. 


15  grains. 

4 drachms. 
I 

4 ounces. 


Epsom  salts  should 


153.  diseases  op  the  spleen.— These  are  very  difficult  to 
cure,  and  the  chances  of  success  very  remote,  the  forms  being 
rupture  and  inflammation,  denoted  by  foaming  at  the  mouth  and 
finding  of  the  teeth.  In  cases  of  rupture  they  end  fatally,  while 
mflam^mation  of  the  spleen  is  very  dangerous.  Bleeding  and  purging 
are  the  only  remedies ; but  there  is  but  slender  hopes  of  good 
results  from  treatment  except  in  the  milder  cases  of  inflammation. 

154-  COLIC,  OR  SPASM  OP  THE  BOWELS— This  is  a some- 
what  rare  disease  with  pigs,  but  occasionally  is  met  with.  Medi- 
cine is  in  the  first  place  given,  consisting  of  from  i drachm  to  8 
of  tincture  of  opium,  and  twice  tha+  -luantity  of  spirit  of  nitrous  ether. 
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according  to  the  size  of  the  pig,  given  in  a few  ounces  of  hot  water. 
If  this  does  not  afford  relief,  bleeding  must  then  be  resorted  to. 

155.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BRAIN. — The  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation of  the  brain  are  dulness,  sometimes  violent  convulsions, 
and  occasionally  blindness.  Purging  and  blood-letting  are  the 
remedies. 

156.  GAROUT. — Gargut  is  an  inflammatory  aftection  of  the  udder 
of  the  sow,  which  being  distended  by  coagulated  milk,  obstructs  the 
lacteal  ducts.  Too  rich  feeding  before  the  time  of  fan'owing  some- 
times produces  it,  the  treatment  being  in  slight  cases  to  bathe  the  ' 
bag  with  camphorated  spirits  of  wine.  As  the  young  pigs  will  not 
suck  the  vitiated  milk,  it  should  be  gently  pressed  out  by  the  hand, 
but  if  it  cannot  be  extracted  by  this  means,  it  will  be  best  to  kill 
the  sow. 

157.  QUINSY,  OR  STRANGLES. — Fat  hogs  are  the  most  liable 
to  this  disease ; the  throat  swelling,  and  the  pulse  and  breathing 
being  greatly  accelerated,  which  ends  in  suffocation  if  relief  is  not 
afforded.  The  tongue  protrudes,  and  is  covered  with  slaver,  and 
gangrene  follows  unless  the  progress  of  the  disorder  is  arrested  by 
bleeding  and  purging. 

158.  MEASLES. — Pigs  are  sometimes  attacked  by  measles,  though 
they  ire  seldom  fatal,  measly  pork  being  not  uncommon,  and  occa- 
sionally sold  to  the  poor  in  third-rate  shops,  the  meat  having  a 
faded  appearance,  and  the  flesh  punctured  with  small  holes,  or  dis- 
tensions of  the  fibre,  which  is  caused  by  a number  of  small  watery 
pustules  externally. 

Cooling  medicines,  such  as  Epsom  salts  and  nitre,  are  generally 
efficacious,  the  symptoms  being  fever,  cough,  discharge  from  the 
nostrils,  and  pustules  under  the  tongue. 

159.  LEPROSY,  AND  THE  MURRAIN.— Leprosy  is  a formidable 
disease,  but  very  seldom  met  with  in  this  country ; but  the  murrain 
— a species  of  leprosy — is  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  blood  in 
hot  seasons ; the  best  preventive  being  to  keep  the  pigs  cool,  and 
not  give  them  any  heating  food,  such  as  animal  refuse. 

160.  MANGE.— Pigs  are  much  less  subject  to  mange  than  dogs, 
horses  and  sheep,  though  it  is  occasionally  met  with,  the  symptoms 
being  the  usual  itching.  Sulphur  ointment,  mercurial  ointment,  or 
tobacco-water,  well  rubbed  in  the  skin,  are  the  best  remedies  to 
have  recourse  to. 

161.  SMALL-POX.— Small  pox  is  extremely  rare  in  the  case  of 
pigs,  though  they  are  occasionajly  attacked  by  this  disease. 
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Regularity  in  feeding,  and  perfect  cleanliness  1 . r 

guards  against  attacks  of  disease  of  all  kinHc  1 
better  than  cure,  if  a small  quantity  of  nitre ’and^’ 
sionally  mixed  up  with  their  food  if  ’ii  is  occa- 

keep  them  cool,  and  yet  be  tL  mL  will  often  prevent  disease, 
to  their  appetit;.  ^ a healthy  stimulus 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Natural  History— Varieties— Statistics  relating  to  Goats  in  England— Uses— 
Goat's  Hair— As  Food— Goat's-Milk  Cheese— The  Skin— Uses  in  Foreign 
Countries— Management— Tethering— Breeding— Diseases. 

162.  NATURAL  HISTORY.— As  mentioned  before  in  reference 
to  the  sheep,  the  goat  so  closely  resembles  the  latter  that  some 
naturalists  have  regarded  them  as  one  and  the  same  species ; the 
difference  between  them  being  so  very  trifling  as  scarcely  to  bo 
noticeable,  the  only  distinct  variation  being  the  presence  of  the 
interdigital  hole,  or  gland,  which  is  found  in  one  animal,  but  not  in 
the  other. 

Those  who  disagree  with  this  view  have  pointed  to  the  hairy  coat 
of  the  goat,  which  more  resembles  the  hide  of  the  ox  than  the  wool 
of  the  sheep ; but  it  is  noticeable  that,  in  cold  climates,  the  wool  of 
the  sheep  becomes  nearly  allied  in  its  character  to  hair,  while  the 
hair  of  the  goat  in  warmer  latitudes  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of 
wool. 

This  fact  has  been  brought  strikingly  forward  in  the  case  of  the 
late  Sir  Titus  Salt,  of  Bradford,  who  was  the  first  to  manufacture 
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the  bright-haired  wool  of  the  alpaca  into  dress-stuffs  in  this  country 
— fabrics  that  got  to  be  world-renowned,  and  were  turned  out  in 
vast  quantities  in  his  manufactory  at  Saltaire,  near  Bradford. 

When  PizaiTo  first  reached  Peru,  the  natives  were  found  in 
possession  of  two  domesticated  animals,  the  llama,  and  the  alpaca, 
and  he  and  his  companions  were  at  a loss  whether  to  consider 
them  as  camels  or  sheep ; but  finding  as  they  advanced  into  the 
interior  that  large  flocks  were  kept,  and  the  wool  was  used  for 
clothing,  the  Spaniards  dubbed  them  Carneros  de  la  tierra,  or 
country  sheep. 

The  softness  of  the  wool  of  the  llama  has  long  been  renowned,  of 
which  the  Spanish  naturalist  Acosta  gave  the  first  description  in  his 
work,  Historia  Natural  y Moral  de  Las  Iiidias,  published  in  1590,  the 
alpaca  bearing  a heavy  fleece,  and  the  llama  bearing  but  a short 
coat.  The  story  of  Sir  Titus  Salt  having  cursorily  noticed  a lot  of 
neglected  alpaca  wool  lying  in  a comer  of  a Liverpool  merchant's 
warehouse,  and  the  large  branch  of  industr>’  which  originated  from 
his  clever  manipulation  of  it,  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
workmen  in  this  country,  is  generally  well  known. 

As  a proof  of  the  close  affinity  between  the  sheep  and  the  goat, 
the  fact  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  hybrids  produced  from  the 
cross  between  a goat  and  an  ewe  have  not  been  barren,  but,  accord- 
ing to  Cuvier,  (Regite  Animal,  tome  i,  p.  277),  have  not  only  been  pro- 
ductive, but  prolific. 

Mountain  sheep  in  a state  of  nature  bear  a close  affinity  to  goats, 
being,  according  to  Wilson,  both  “ Alpine  animals,  fearless  of  crag 
and  chff,  and  dwelling,  indeed,  by  preference  amongst  the  steepest 
and  most  inaccessible  summits  of  lofty  mountains.” 

163.  VARIETIES. — The  varieties  of  the  goat,  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  the  race  in  England,  are  somewhat  circumscribed ; but  a 
greater  difference  e.xists  amongst  goats,  perhaps,  in  individual 
instances,  than  amongst  any  other  class  of  domestic  animals,  with 
respect  to  their  productiveness,  some  not  giving  more  than  an 
English  pint  of  milk  daily,  while  others  will  give  as  much  as  four 
quarts. 

As  goats  might  often  be  kept  very  profitably,  provided  the  right 
kind  of  animal  is  selected,  those  chosen  should  be  of  the  largest 
size,  with  hard,  stiff  hair,  but  in  not  too  great  quantity,  with  a form 
of  neck  resembling  that  of  the  sheep,  with  small  head — those  not 
furnished  with  horns  generally  turning  out  the  best  milkers. 

Light  colours,  such  as  pied,  or  light  yellow,  should  be  avoided, 
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and  preference  given  to  those  that  are  of  a dark  hue,  approaching 
black  as  nearly  as  possible. 

164.  STATISTICS  RELATING-  TO  GOATS  IN  ENGLAND.— 
There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  very  accurate  statistics  furnished  as 
to,  the  number  of  goats  in  England,  sheep  and  goats  generally  being 
classed  topther,  but  a society  has  lately  been  formed  with  the 
object  of  drawing  a greater  amount  of  public  attention  to  the  utility 
of  the  pat,  which  under  proper  management  can  be  made  a profit- 
able animal,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers  and  stock-keepers 

165.  USES.-The  pat  in  this  country  is  not  put  to  so  many  or 
profitable  uses  as  t is  abroad  ; a few  of  which  we  will  speak  of. 

166.  GOAT'S  HAIR.— Goat’s  hair  is  largely  used  in  some  Eastern 
cpntries  in  the  manufacture  of  many  te.xtile  fabrics ; certain  kinds 
of  shawls  pd  other  articles  being  manufactured  from  it,  but  princi- 
pally  used  in  an  admixture  with  wool.  Many  beautiful  and  fanciful 
fabrics  that  are  imported  to  us  from  India  have  a considerable 
pantity  of  goat’s  hair  woven  up  in  them.  Ropes  made  of  goat’s 
hair  are  veiy  durable  and  will  bear  all  weathers,  never  rotting  from 
moisture.  The  hair  is  clipped  annually  about  the  middle  of  May 

.67.  AS  FOOD.-A  great  prejudice  exists  against  the  use  of  the 
flesh  of  the  goat  or  kid  in  this  country  as  an  article  of  food,  which 
IS  sprply  warranted.  In  a good  many  southern  countries,  notably 
m the  Pemnsula,  the  flesh  of  the  kid  is  as  regularly  served  at  table 
as  lamb,  and  by  a good  many  who  partake  thereof  considered  the 
better  of  the  two.  The  flavour  of  the  flesh  of  the  kid  has  none  of 
that  rankness  which  is  peculiar  to  goat’s  flesh,  which  is  commonly 
eaten  by  the  peasantry  in  some  southern  countries  as  a staple 
article  of  meat  diet ; being  very  similar  to  mutton  but  stronger 
tasted,  and  commonly  eaten  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal  as  a 
regular  dish. 

The  produp  of  the  goat  in  the  form  of  milk  is  often  very  useful 
m the  case  of  invalids,  being  light  and  nutritious  ; a good  deal  of  it 
emg  sold  under  the  name  of  goat’s  whey,  strongly  resembling 
cow’s  milk  m flavour.  ® 

168.  GOAT'S-MILK  CHEESE.-Goat’s-milk  cheese  is  another 
article  of  diet  that  is  constantly  made  and  eaten  abroad  in  those 
southern  countries  where  goats  are  numerous  and  flocks  of  them 
rpularly  kept;  forming  a constant  portion  of  the  evening  meal  in 
the  same  way  that  ordinary  cheese  is  eaten  in  England. 

169.  THE  SKIN — The  skin  of  the  goat  is  very  valuable  for  the 
purpose  of  making  shoes  and  “ kid  ” gloves,  as  they  are  termed,  of 
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which  only  an  insufficient  supply  can  be  obtained,  the  demand  for 
them  ever  increasing,  not  only  in  this  country  but  abroad,  and 
especially  in  America;  large  quantities  of  kid  gloves  being  sold 
every  year  in  New  York.  In  France,  for  a length  of  time  they  have 
been  a special  article  of  commerce.  Lamb’s  skin  is  often  used  as  a 
substitute ; a great  many  more  lamb’s-skin  gloves  being  disposed  of 
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under  the  name  of  kid,  than  kid  itself,  which  is  of  firmer  grain  and 
texture  and  retains  its  shape  better,  being  what  is  technically  called 
a “ better  fit.” 

170.  USES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES.— It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  in  foreign  countries  the  goat  is  utilised  to  a considerably 
greater  degree  than  in  England,  the  milk  being  largely  used  also 
in  the  form  of  cheese,  while  the  flesh  of  the  kid  is  eaten  as  a deli- 
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cacy,  like  lamb,  and  that  of  the  goat  in  the  place  of  mutton.  Kid 
skins  are  a valuable  article  of  commerce;  and  there  can  be  no 
question  but  their  use  and  profit  in  this  country  could  be  largely 
extended  under  proper  management. 

171.  MANAGEMENT.— At  one  time  goats  were  kept  to  a con- 
siderable extent  in  Wales,  but  their  numbers  have  been  steadily 
diminishing  in  favour  of  sheep,  and  the  generally  higher  condition 
of  agriculture  which  now  obtains  ; though  agriculture  is  in  a very 
backward  condition  comparatively  in  those  parts  of  the  Princi- 
pality where  goats  would  be  most  hkely  to  be  kept,  mountainous 
regions  being  particularly  well  suited  to  their  habits. 

There  are  many  heathy  wild  spots  upon  which  goats  could  be 
kept  to  great  pecuniary  advantage,  and  a large  amount  of  profit 
might  be  obtained  from  the  milk  and  kids. 

A main  reason  why  sheep  have  been  preferred  to  goats  of  late 
years  has  been,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  Enclosure  Acts,  the  enclo- 
sure of  land  haying  been  the  means  of  banishing  them  from  many 
parts,  as  they  nip  the  hedges  and  leap  over  high  fences ; and  thus, 
m their  native  condition,  as  it  may  be  said,  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
keep  them  within  bounds. 

Doubtless  the  keeping  of  sheep  and  pigs  would  always  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  great  majority  of  agriculturists  than  keeping 
goats  would  prove,  but  there  are  situations  where  other  animals 
could  not  be  sustained,  upon  which  the  goat  would  thrive. 

172.  TETHERING.  It  is  not  generally  known,  and  is  against 
what  would  be  the  common  supposition,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a fact 
that  a goat  will  give  more  milk  when  tethered  to  a certain  spot 
than  when  allowed  to  roam  about  at  will.  The  tether  should  be 
attached  to  an  iron  pm,  driven  into  the  ground  by  a swivel  to 
prevent  the  entanglement  of  the  chain,  and  the  position  of  this 
peg  should  be  shifted  two  or  three  times  a-day,  in  order  to  allow 
the  goat  to  browse  upon  fresh  herbage  when  required. 

173.  breeding.— A goat  breeds  but  once  a-year,  going  to  the 
buck  m December,  and  producing  kids  in  April,  the  she-goat 
invariably  bringing  two  and  sometimes  three  kids,  and  will  give 
milk  all  the  year  round  up  to  within  a few  weeks  of  parturition. 

The  kids  should  only  be  allowed  to  suck  for  a week,  and  then  be 
disposed  of  to  the  butcher;  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  if 
he  flesh  of  kids  were  regularly  furnished  to  our  markets,  that  a 
taste  for  It  couU  be  made  to  spring  up  amongst  the  ordinary  meat- 
eaters  of  the  kingdom ; an  unnatural  prejudice  only  keeping  it  out 
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of  the  market.  In  the  Mosaic  accounts  we  are  often  told  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  patriarchs,  who  killed  a kid  for  the  entertainment 
of  their  guests,  and  of  the  touching  account  of  Isaac’s  blessing 
obtained  by  Jacob  to  the  disparagement  of  poor  Esau,  whose  anger 
against  his  brother  was  certainly  justified  by  the  fraud  practised 
upon  him. 

A goat  is  considered  at  its  best  at  the  ages  inclusive  between 
three  and  six  years ; and  the  she-goat  generally  goes  to  the  buck 
when  six  or  nine  months  old.  As  the  amount  of  milk  she  gives 
with  her  first  kid  is  comparatively  small,  it  is  better  to  allow  her  to 
suckle  it,  as  it  will  increase  her  supply  of  milk,  and  cause  her  to  be 
much  more  productive  during  the  ensuing  year. 

174.  DISEASES. — The  diseases  of  goats  are  comparatively  few; 
and  very  likely  it  would  be  the  same  with  many  of  our  other 
domesticated  animals,  did  they  but  live  in  a condition  more 
resembling  their  natural  state,  as  intended  by  nature,  and  not  in  an 
artificial  one;  and  to  the  greater  freedom  and  liberty  enjoyed  by  the 
goat,  as  well  as  to  its  natural  hardihood,  must  be  attributed  this 
fortunate  immunity. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

-\SSES  AND  MULES. 

Natural  History — The  Ass — The  Mule — Hinnys — Breeding — Diseases — Uses. 

175.  NATURAL  HISTORY. — There  is  some  little  doubt  as  to  the 
exact  origin  of  the  ass  in  this  countrj',  and  from  xvhat  breed  ot 
animal  he  has  descended  ; the  common  supposition  being  that  it  is 
of  Eastern  origin,  which  , owed  its  original  existence  to  a com- 
mixture of  tlie  wild  ass,  which  appears  under  somewhat  different 
forms  in  various  lands ; there  being  numerous  tribes  of  wild  asses 
that  roam  the  desert,  some  peculiar  to  the  warm  plains  of  Persia, 
and  others  in  less  genial  districts,  as  the  south  of  Russia ; while 
another  species  is  common  to  the  Arabian  deserts,  a swift  and 
handsomer  animal,  that  in  a state  of  liberty  offers  a lively  contrast 
to  that  patient  drudge  known  as  the  English  “ donkey,”  which  is 
often  so  cruelly  used,  and  so  contemptuously  spoken  of,  but  which, 
under  kind  and  rational  treatment,  is  capable  of  being  converted 
into  a most  useful,  and  intelligent  servant. 

176.  THE  ASS. — Hollinshed  says  that  “ our  land  did  yield  no 
asses  in  the  time  of  Queene  Elizabeth,”  but  in  this  he  was  wrong, 
because  in  the  early  history  of  England  they  are  stated  to  have 
been  abundant  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  a.d.  870,  and  them  second 
introduction  is  stated  to  be  due  to  James  the  First  of  England  and 
Sixth  of  Scotland. 
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The  asses  known  in  England,  in  their  present  condition,  are  a 
ver>'  inferior  kind ; but  this  is  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to  the  utter 
neglect  into  which  this  race  of  animals  has  fallen ; and  if  some 
skilful  breeder  were  but  to  turn  his  attention  to  them,  and  bestow 
as  much  pains  as  has  been  given  to  the  improvement  of  our  other 
domesticated  animals,  doubtless  a much  more  valuable  breed 
would  be  obtained. 

Asses  which  have  been  reared  in  the  island  of  Gozo,  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, some  of  which  have  been  brought  over  to  England  as 
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•stallions  for  the  production  of  mules,  have  reached  the  height  of 
fourteen  hands. 

In  Spain  there  is  to  be  found  a very  fine  breed  of  asses,  a good 
deal  of  attention  being  paid  to  them,  with  the  view  to  their  utility 
in  the  production  of  mules,  the  Spaniards  making  pets  of  them,  and 
treating  them  with  kindness  and  consideration. 

It  rs  surprising  that  asses  are  not  made  more  use  of  by  fanners 
in  England,  considering  their  useful  nature,  and  the  small  cost  of 
their  living;  for  any  picking  contents  the  poor  donkey,  who  will 
satisfy  himself  with  the  leavings  of  other  cattle,  and  be  content 
with  tufts  of  rank  and  bitter  grass,  that  none  other  w'ill  eat,  and 
pick  up  his  living  in  any  bye-lane. 

As  a draught  animal,  two  donkeys  will  do  as  much  work  as  a 
horse,  arid  in  many  ways  their  power  of  usefulness  and  general 
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service  might  be  easily  much  increased,  by  mote  considerate  and 
better  treatment  than  they  are  in  the  habit  of  getting  generally, 
being  more  hardy  in  constitution,  more  patient,  and  more  mus- 
cular in  proportion  to  their  weight  than  horses;  and  are  also  less 
subject  to  disease,  and  live  longer,  the  duration  of  the  life  of  an  ass 
being  often  forty  years,  and  although  horses  sometimes  attain  even 
that  age,  the  instances  are  very  rare. 

177.  THE  MULE. — Some  writers  have  described  the  mule  to  be 
the  issue  produced  by  horses  upon  she-asses,  and  the  progeny  of 
the  jackass  and  the  mare  irrespectively.  But  this  is  a mistake, 
the  hybrids  produced  in  these  two  separate  ways  being  altogether 
different  animals.  The  mule  bred  between  the  ass  and  the  mare  is 
a very  superior  animal,  partaking  more  of  the  nature  of  the  horse 
than  of  the  ass,  except  in  ear  and  tail,  being  a large,  swift  and  sure- 
footed animal;  and,  when  carefully  bred,  is  a superior  animal  to 
both  of  his  parents,  as  he  possesses  the  stature,  beauty,  and  paces 
of  the  horse  (sometimes  standing  sixteen  hands  high,  good  speci- 
mens being  worth  fifty  and  sixty  pounds  in  Spain,  where  they  are 
ridden  by  noblemen  of  the  highest  rank  at  times),  and  possessing 
the  patience  and  endurance  of  the  ass,  together  with  its  great 
comparative  strength. 

The  best  mules  are  produced  by  a Spanish  ass  upon  an  English 
thoroughbred  mare,  but  it  is  quite  evident  that  if  some  farmers 
would  raise  mules  by  crossing  indifferent  mares  with  a good  Spanish 
jackass,  the  result  would  be  a race  of  animals  far  better  adapted 
for  farm  work  where  light  animals  are  required,  than  the  poor  scr^tc's 
that  are  often  seen ; this  remark  of  course  applying  to  those  third- 
rate  attempts  at  breeding  horses  that  may  be  occasionally  wit- 
nessed. 

178.  HINNYS. — The  hybrid  produced  by  the  horse  upon  the  she- 
ass  is  an  inferior  animal  to  the  mule,  called  a “ hinny,’’  and  in 
some  districts  locally  a “ mute,”  and  in  Ireland  a “ gennatin,”  and 
is  different  to  the  mule  both  in  size  and  form.  This  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  greater  capacity  of  the  mare  for  carrying  a 
larger  animal  in  accordance  with  well-known  laws  in  breeding,  the 
" hinny  ” being  much  smaller  and  less  robust  than  the  mule,  and 
of  course  far  less  valuable. 

This  distinction  seems  to  be  but  little  understood  by  many  writers, 
even  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Buffon,  who  apparently  considered 
it  to  have  been  the  product  arising  from  the  union  of  the  ox  and 
the  mare. 
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t‘jg.  BREEDING. — The  she-ass  carries  her  young  a few  days  over 
eleven  months,  and  the  ass-colt  does  not  arrive  at  full  maturity 
until  his  fonrth  or  fifth  year.  In  breeding,  as  good  specimens  of 
both  male  and  female  should  be  obtained  as  possible,  and  of  as 
large  a size  as  can  be  got. 

The  salient  points  to  aim  at  are : long  neck ; wide  nostrils ; eye 
large  and  full,  with  raised  withers,  full  back,  and  large  quarters ; 
and  if  care  is  bestowed,  and  continued,  a very  superior  race  of 
asses  could  be  produced  to  what  are  commonly  seen  in  England. 

The  mule’s  steriUty  is  of  course  well  known,  being  incapable  of 
continuing  its  race ; although  there  are  certain  well-authenticated 
instances  to  the  contrary,  it  being  a maxim  of  zoology  that  hybrids 
are  infertile. 

180.  DISEASES. — The  ass  is  singularly  free  from  disease,  being 
very  hardy  and  capable  of  bearing  any  extremes  of  weather,  but 
subject  occasionally  to  loss  of  condition  arising  from  colds,  chiefly 
produced  by  exposure  and  neglect,  which  gives  way  before  con- 
siderate treatment,  warm  housing  and  good  food. 

Asses  have  been  driven  in  pony-carriages  repeatedly,  and  trained 
to  do  their  work  as  efficiently  as  ponies ; and  when  well  groomed, 
and  well  broken,  are  by  no  means  the  despicable  animals  they  are 
often  considered. 

181.  USES. — Even  at  his-worst  the  ass  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  and  as  a beast  of  burden  on  a farm,  a donkey  and  cart 
driven  by  a boy  is  capable  of  performing  a large  amount  of  useful 
service,  and  could  upon  many  occasions  be  cheaply  substituted  for 
a horse,  in  carrying  light  loads  to  and  fro  upon  a farm  ; the  ex- 
change in  many  instances  being  made  with  absolute  advantage,  as 
the  lighter  beast  and  weight  of  carriage'  will  not  cut  up  the  land 
so  much  when  it  is  crossed  as  the  heavier  horse  and  cart. 

From  the  bones  of  the  ass  the  ancients  used  to  make  their  flutes, 
or  fibula.  In  the  present  day  the  integuments  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  parchment,  and  the  skin  makes  excellent  leather  for 
shoes — the  article  used  for  cases  called  shagreen,  or  more  properly 
sagri,  being  also  made  from  it ; while  the  parchment  formed  from 
the  integument  of  the  ass  is  considered  to  form  the  best  material 
for  producing  sonorous  sounds  from  that  warlike  instrument  the 
drum. 
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CHAPTER  1. 

Starting  a Poultry  Farm. 

Pcultrj'-farming  on  a small  scale — Poultry-farming  in  Towns — Poultry-farming 
on  a Small  Scale  in  the  Country — Poultry-farming  upon  a Large  Scale — Doe“ 
Poultry-farming  Pay  ?— The  Common  P'owl— Natural  History  and  Charac- 
teptics-Labour  required  upon  a Poultry  Farm— How  to  Choose  Poultry— 
The  best  Fowls  for  Laying— The  best  Fowls  for  Table. 

I.  POULTRY-FARMING  UPON  A SMALL  SCALE.— In  giving 
general  directions  for  the  sticcessftil  keeping  and  rearing  of  poultry, 
the  difficulty  has  to  be  encountered  that,  out  of  a great  number  of 
readers,  but  few  will  possess  precisely  the  same  advantages,  or 
labour  under  similar  distadvantages,  as  regards  soil,  situation,  space, 
and  general  accommodation;  but  there  are  leading  principles  which 
may  with  advantage  be  adopted  by  all,  where  the  latter  may  be 
modified,  and  the  former  turned  to  the  best  account. 

For  example,  those  who  live  in  damp  or  marshy  situations  may 
be  unable  to  rear  turkeys  successfully,  or  even  fowls,  but  there 
will  perhaps  be  nothing  to  prevent  their  success  with  ducks  and 
geese;  and  while  a dry  sandy  comrrion  would  afford  plenty  of 
pickings  for  turkeys  and  fowls,  which  would  thrive  thereon,  marshy 
or  damp  situations  offer  the  same  advantages  for  ducks  and  geese. 
Even  where  only  a few  laying  hens  are  kept  to  supply  the  family 
mtb  eggs,  where  the  house  stands  upon  a clayey,  moist,  rententive 
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soil,  as  a small  space  only  is  required,  this  may  be  modified  by 
digging  out  the  top  earth  where  the  fowl  house  is  to  stand,  and 
filling  up  the  space  with  burnt  clay,  the  clay  which  has  been  exca- 
vated furnishing  the  necessary  material,  without  having  to  cart  it; 
and  a few  hundredweights  of  small  coal,  which  may  be  procured 
for  a trifle,  will  bum  this  to  the  consistency  of  brick-earth.  Over 
this  dry  mortar-mbbish  should  be  spread,  and  earth  sprinkled  on 
the  top,  or  a compact  and  firm  bottom  may  be  ensured  by  spreading 
over  the  top  of  the  burnt  clay  a mixture  of  coal,  cinder-ashes, 
gravel,  and  quicklime,  slaked  with  water.  Wooden  or  boarded 
floors,  although  dry,  get  foul  in  time,  and  the  damp  arising  from 
frequent  washing,  if  cleanliness  is  sought  to  be  obtained  through 
this  means,  is  objectionable.  A dry  surface,  which  is  not  sufficiently 
dusty  to  harbour  vermin,  and  which  can  be  swept  away  and  often 
renewed,  is  the  best.  Stone  floors  are  too  cold,  and  brick  floors 
imbibe  the  foul  moisture  which  is  cast  upon  them,  and  the  floor 
ought  to  consist  of  substances  which  can  be  pared  and  renewed. 
Can  it  be  a matter  of  surprise,  when  soft  food,  or  even  hard  food, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  is  thrown  down  upon  a foul  surface,  and  the 
hens  swallow  filth  with  it,  that  they  become  diseased  ? This  is  the 
chief  drawback  when  fowls  are  kept  upon  a small  scale.  A half-dozen 
fowls  or  so,  with  the  addition  of  a few  handfuls  of  com  occasionally 
can  be  kept  upon  the  cmmbs,  crasts,  cold  potatoes,  and  scraps  of 
meat  that  fall  firom  the  table,  or  are  left  in  a family ; but  when  such 
substances  as  boiled  rice  and  other  soft  food  are  flung  down  on 
the  ground  where  fowls  are  kept  confined  in  a limited  space,  over 
-which  they  walk,  and  it  gets  mingled  with  their  excrement,  it  is 
morally  impossible  for  anyone  to  have  healthy,  thriving  fowls;  and 
experience  has  shown  over  and  over  again  that  a few  hens,  kept 
clean,  well  looked  after,  and  regularly  attended  to,  will  pay  their 
owner  much  better  than  when  a larger  number  are  kept  crowded 
together  in  an  insufficient  space. 

The  reason  of  this  is  plain  enough.  When  fowls  have  an  unlimited  range, 
there  is  comparatively  little  trouble  with  them ; they  can  go  where  they 
please,  help  themselves  to  green  food  in  the  shape  of  grass,  pick  up  bits  of 
gravel,  which  aids  the  digestion  of  their  food,  get  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  water, 
mid  lack  for  nothing.  A few  handfuls  of  com  thrown  to  them  morning  Md  even- 
ing is  all  they  require,  as  they  pick  up  worms  and  insects,  and  vary  their  food  to 
their  liking;  the  com  given  to  them  morning  and  evening  being  just  the  kind  of 
food,  perhaps,  they  were  unable  to  procure  in  the  course  of  their  wanderings,  so 
that,  altogether,  they  are  able  to  obtain  every  necessary  to  their  hedth  and  com- 
fort, dusting  their  feathers  in  the  sand-heaps  they  come  across  to  rid  themselves 
of  vermin,  and  picking  up  bits  of  lime,  which  help  tQ  make  (he  shells  of  the 
eggs  they  lay,  and  so  on. 
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When  fowls  are  necessarily  kept  in  confinement,  its  condition 
should  be  made  as  near  as  possible  to  resemble  that  which  is 
essential  for  them  where  there  is  an  unlimited  range.  Mortar- 
rubbish,  or  lime,  should  be  thrown  down  to  them ; and  a heap  of 
ciuder-dust,  which  is  obtainable  in  every  house,  should  be  placed 
for  them  in  order  to  allow  of  the  luxury  of  a dust-bath.  If  the 
).ccomniodation  is  very  confined,  the  stock  should  be  limited  to  one 
cock  and  half  a dozen  hens. 

More  eggs  will  be  got  from  these  all  the  year  round,  than  from 
a greater  number  of  birds  which  are  unduly  crowded ; and,  of 
course,  none  but  good  layers  should  be  kept,  the  unprofitable  ones 
being  weeded  out. 

2.  POULTRY-FAEMING  ON  A SMALL  SCALE  IN  TOWNS. 
— The  foregoing  remarks  will  more  particularly  apply  to  poultry- 
farming upon  a small  scale  in  towns  where  space  is  limited,  and  per- 
haps the  fowls  can  not  be  afforded  a good  “ run,”  which  is  a very 
necessary  adjunct,  where  it  can  be  obtained.  In  the  absence  of 
this,  the  more  care  must  be  taken  to  supply  the  fowls  with  all  they 
require — plenty  of  clean  water,  placed  in  a vessel  which  will  not 
easily  turn  over  and  make  their  house  wet,  and  that  cannot  very 
easily  become  fouled. 

In  addition  to  the  scraps  from  the  table,  com,  &c.,  with  which  they  may  be 
fed,  some  green  food  should  always  be  given  as  well,  as  lettuces,  cabbage- 
leaves,  or  any  green  vegetables— none  come  amiss  to  fowls ; and  if  these  are  not 
always  to  be  had,  some  cut  grass  thrown  to  them  will  be  eaten  very  readily.  If 
they  are  let  out  occasionally,  even  into  the  garden,  they  will  not  do  the  mischief 
that  is  habitually  ascribed  to  them.  Hens  left  to  themselves  will,  in  the  exulta- 
tion of  their  liberty,  sometimes  make  inconveniently  large  holes  in  which  to 
dust  themselves,  and  may  unfortunately  make  choice  of  some  flower-border 
that  is  highly  prized ; but  they  should  be  watched,  and  driven  away  when  there 
are  any  signs  of  their  doing  mischief,  which  is  generally  very  much  exaggerated. 

In  towns,  it  is  generally  customary  to  indefatigably  hunt  out 
any  stray  poultry  that  have  the  impudence  to  trespass  in  one’s 
garden.  Ducks,  it  is  often  admitted,  do  good  by  eating  slugs  and 
other  destructive  insects.  Even  ducks,  however,  are  known  to  be 
partial  to  young  cabbage-plants,  which  they  will  pull  up ; but  hens 
bear  a very  bad  character  for  scratching,  and  committing  injury, 
&c. ; and  their  “ room  is  generally  considered  preferable  to  their 
company.” 

A somewhat  amusing  letter  in  contradiction  to  this  theory  was  published 
upon  one  occasion  in  the  Gardeners'  Magazine,  in  which  the  incursions  of 
poultry  were  considered  to  have  been  an  advantage  rather  than  a detriment ; th^ 
letter  in  question  being  as  follows 
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A few  years  back  there  came  into  my  comfortable,  triangular,  sheltered 
garden  about  fifty  head  of  another  man's  poultry.  Their  intrusion  was  not  very 
much  to  his  discredit,  because  his  farm-buildings  adjoin  mine,  and  my  shel- 
tered garden  presents  its  broadest  end  to  his  cow,  pig,  and  poultry  houses.  He 
did  not  feed  his  poultry  well,  and  therefore  they  flew  the  fence  to  look  for  break- 
fast, luncheon,  and  dinner,  in  my  sheltered  garden.  For  twelve  months  round 
I endured  the  intrusion  of  fifty  head  of  poultry  into  a garden  in  which  I grew 
my  peas,  a few  select  potatoes,  brocoli,  and  cauliflowers,  all  my  onions,  sea-kale, 
and  bush-fruits,  a considerable  portion  of  my  trial  crops  of  all  kinds,  and  all 
seedlings  of  whatever  kind,  from  winter  greens  to  wall-flowers.  I repeat  that  for 
a whole  year  this  garden  was  daily  ravaged  by  fifty  head  of  poultry,  young  and 
old,  all  good  scratchers.  Now,  I solemnly  affirm  that,  although  I hunted  the 
poultry  out,  and  complained  to  their  owner,  and  once  had  the  gun  in  my  hand  to 
shoot  the  lot,  I never  once  discovered  that  the  fifty  head  of  poultry  had  done  me 
any  harm,  even  to  the  extent  of  a farthing,  that  I could  be  sure  of.  We  nad  an 
enormous  crop  of  bush  fruits  that  year  ; I do  not  suppose  the  intruding  poultry 
helped  it,  but  they  did  not  thin  it  much,  that  is  certain. 

" All  our  crops  were  good,  including  the  early  peas,  which  occupied  a nice 
warm  plot  of  ground  adjoining  the  farm-buildings.  Many  and  many  a time 
have  I searched  for  evidence  of  mischief,  but  I found  none.  I might,  indeed, 
find  a hole  that  an  old  hen  had  scratched  to  dust  herself  in  ; and  perhaps  this 
would  be  in  the  midst  of  a lot  of  lettuce,  or  young  cabbages,  or  cauliflowers,  and 
yet  not  a plant  would  be  hurt. 

" Now,  during  a twelvemonth’s  invasion  of  a dre.ided  enemy,  I could  not 
establish  a case  of  loss  thereby  to  the  extent  of.  one  farthing ; and  so  I do  not 
feel  particularly  comfortable  when  I call  to  remembrance  how  I hunted  my 
neighbour  to  keep  his  poultry  out  of  my  ground,  and  he  most  politely  bore  with 
ray  expostulations,  knowing,  of  course,  that  his  starvation  system  of  poultry- 
keeping was  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Indeed.  I am  prepared  to  declare  that  these 
poultry  were  my  benefactors,  for  they  were  always  hunting  for  vermin ; and 
when  the  small  chicks  were  in  full  swing,  they  appeared  to  be  the  most  per- 
sistent hunters  of  daddy-long-legs  imaginable." 

3.  POULTRY-FARMING  ON  A SMALL  SCALE  IN  THE 
COUNTRY. — Poultry-farming  in  town  is  often  carried  on  with 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  adverse  circumstances  that  have  to  be 
contended  with,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
fowls  shut  up  more  or  less,  and  causing  them  to  live,  as  it  were,  in 
an  artificial  state,  often  deprived  of  that  “ run  ” which  is  the  most 
indispensable  condition  to  their  health  and  well-doing;  for,  when 
they  have  a certain  amount  of  liberty,  they  can  help  themselves  to 
what  they  want,  and  particles  of  gravel,  chalk,  lime,  or  a little 
grass,  or  green  food  of  one  kind  or  another,  are  often  needed,  which 
their  natural  instinct  teaches  them  to  appropriate,  either  to  assist 
digestion,  or  make  up  for  a deficiency  from  which  they  may  be 
suffering. 

In  the  country  there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  to  be  expe- 
rienced on  this  score,  as  space  is  not  so  valuable  as  in  towns, 
and  a good  run  can  generally  be  managed  to  bo  arranged  for. 
The  most  appropriate  methods  of  forming  these  will  be  found 
u^dir  a separate  heading.  A larger  number  of  fowls  may  thus  be 
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more,  profitably  kept  than  when  they  aie  cramped  in  a narrow 
space,  the  chief  drawback  in  country  places  being  that  the  fowl- 
house' is  often  placed  in  exposed  situations  where  the  biting  winds 
find  an  entrance,  and  this  should  be  guarded  against,  for  fowls 
require  warmth  to  lay  well,  and  if  the  hen-house  is  in  a cold  and 
exposed  situation  a good  supply  of  eggs  must  not  be  locked  tor. 

It  is  often  commonly  assumed  by  many  who  proterul  to  keep 
poultry  that  an  unlimited  number  of  fowls  I7iay  be  kept  m any 
odd  kind  of  place  without  reference  to  their  numbers,  whether  in  a 
cold,  wet,  or  exposed  situation,  a damp  or  dry  one  alike — a close 
town  situation,  or  in  a rural  position,  where  evcrytlung  that  is 
needed  can  be  had  ; no  allowance  being  made  tor  the  very  difterent 
conditions  under  which  the  birds  are  kept  ; and  (hen  smprise  3S  felt 
that  they  do  not  lay,  the  falling-off  in  this  lespect  being  brought 
about  either  from  overcrowding,  insufficiem  locd,  old  age,  want  cf 
attention,  or  disease;  and  keeping  fowls  is  declared  to  be  unprofitable. 

The  writer,  when  a young  man,  many  years  ago,  walking  to  business  from 
High'^ate  to  the  City,  found  out  all  the  short  cuts,  so  as  to  save  as  many  un- 
jece°sary  steps  as  possible,  the  walk  being  rather  a long  one,  and  used  to 
pass  under  the  gateway  near  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  in  Smithfield,  and  in  the 
area  of  one  of  the  small  houses  close  by,  one  fancier  kept  his  fowls.  Their 
lorlorn  condition  had  also  been  espied  by  a certain  good  Samaritan,  in  the  form  of 
an  old  man— a seller  of  watercresses  -who,  while  dolefully  calling  out  his  wares 
for  sale,  would  stop  over  this  area-grating,  which  was  level  with  the  pavement, 
and  afforded  all  the  light  these  poor  fowls  had,  and  drop  down  to  them  the 
stumps, and  trimmings  of  the  bunches  of  watercress. 

After  seeing  this  done  two  or  three  times  by  this  considerate  old  man,  \yho 
appeared  in  want  himself,  the  writer  surprised  him  one  morning  by  giving 
him  a trifle,  and  saying,  at  the  same  time,  “ Those  fowls  ought  to  have  a hot 
roll  for  breakfast  as  well  as  your  watercresses,”  as  he  passed  rapidly  by,  afraid  of 
being  late  at  the  “ office.”  The  old  man  looked  at  the  white  silver  money  in  his 
hand  then  at  his  watercresses,  then  down  the  area  at  the  fowls,  and  finally  gave 
a long  look  after  the  donor,  who  was  just  then  dodging  swiftly  round  the  corner 
into  Bartholomew  Close,  as  if  he  could  not  quite  understand  what  it  all  rneant. 
He  had,  however,  been  the  means  of  teaching  a lesson — that  in  no  situation  in 
life  can'there  be  one  so  deplorable  as  not  to  allow  of  some  little  benefit  or  allevia- 
tion of  sorrow  being  administered  to  another  suffering  creature. 

4.  POULTRY-FARMING  ON  A LARGE  SCALE. — Some  years 
ago  an  account  went  the  round  of  the  newspapers  of  a system  of 
poultry-feeding  upon  a large  scale  in  France,  where  an  enormous 
number  of  fowls  were  kept,  and  the  profits  amounted  to  a very 
large  sum  annually.  Minute  particulars  were  given  as  to  the 
modefe  of  feeding  adopted,  some  of  which  were  singular  enough, 
animal  food  such  as  horse-flesh  being  regularly  chopped  up  for 
them  in  small  pieces,  the  whole  being  a triumphant  success. 
Circumstantial  particulars  were  given  as  to  the  situation  and 
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position  of  the  farm,  and  many  persons,  out  of  curiosity,  crossed  the 
Channel  in  order  to  view  it ; but,  alas  ! it  turned  out  to  be  a hoax, 
and  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  existence. 

Many  ironical  articles  appeared,  on  the  strength  of  this  para- 
graph, in  some  of  the  newspapers,  severely  reflecting  upon  English 
farmers  for  neglecting  poultry-keeping  in  the  way  they  do,  when 
here  was  such  a large  source  of  profit  available,  the  method  of 
doing  which  was  already  made  plain,  and  only  wanted  imitating. 

, But  the  fact  is,  the  keeping  of  large  numbers  of  poultry  involves  a 
special  kind  of  management,  and  it  has  been  found  that,  after  a 
time,  when  great  numbers  have  been  reared  in  one  spot,  the  ground 
gets  tainted,  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  or  year  afterwards  again, 
the  young  birds  die  off  in  large  numbers,  and  it  would  not  perhaps 
be  possible  to  raise  an  enormous  number  of  fowls  in  one  place 
continually,  for  their  locality  would  require  to  be  changed. 

Our  list  of  imports  shows  a very  large  amount  of  eggs  are 
regularly  sent  over  to  us  from  France  every  year,  but  these  are 
mostly  collected  from  the  small  peasant  proprietors,  in  the  same 
way  that  “ higglers  ” collect  them  in  English  country  places,  where 
unfortunately  the  supply  is  decreasing  instead  of  increasing,  th# 
fact  being  that  a good  deal  of  attention  and  constant  care  h 
necessary  to  raise  a large  number  of  fowls,  and  this  can  best  be 
done  by  a division  of  labour. 

Any  farmer  having  cottages  on  his  farm  in  which  the  labourers 
live,  desirous  of  turning  his  attention  to  the  rearing  of  fowls 
and  the  production  of  eggs,  would  find  it  answer  his  purpose  to 
interest  the  wives  of  his  labourers  in  poultry-keeping,  and  assign 
a certain  number  to  the  care  of  women  living  apart  from  one 
another,  giving  a certain  percentage  of  the  produce  in  payment  for 
the  stock  reared  and  eggs  laid,  and  thus  divide  the  responsibility, 
keeping  as  many  about  the  homestead  as  can  conveniently  be  kept, 
and  having  supplementary  stations  for  them  as  well  elsewhere. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  construct  ample  accommodation  for 
them,  as  warm  fowl-houses  can  be  made  by  forming  a framework 
of  poles,  and  laying  over  it  hurdles  thickly  thatched  with  furze, 
the  number  of  fowls  being  thinned  down  on  the  approach  of 
winter,  by  getting  rid  of  all  the  bad  layers,  the  old  hens,  the  young 
cocks,  which  will  have  been  fattened  off  and  sold  during  the 
summer,  as  well  as  all  others  that  it  has  not  been  thought  desirable 
to  keep,  retaining  only  the  early-hatched  pullets  that  will  lay  when 
eggs  are  most  valuable,  and  the  best  hens  that  are  worth  keeping. 
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careful  superintendence  is  absolutely  necessary,  for, 
when  first  hatched,  the  chickens  want  continual  attention  in  feeding,  and,  if  the 

the  coops  in  which  the  hens 
are  confined  will  want  moving  to  a fresh  position  each  day,  so  that  the  ground 
IS  untainted,  and  the  chickens  kept  dry  and  clean ; and  they  will  want  protection 
at  aight  frorn  the  vermin  that  prowl  about  in  country  places,  as  rats,  foxes  &c  • 

requires  the  constant  superintendence  of  some 
responsible  person,  who  can  devote  the  necessary  time  to  the  work 
Good  big  gills,  or  old  or  young  women,  will  do  this  far  better  than  bovs 

employed  in  more  profitable  work,  “nd  thi 
employment  thus  afforded  would  be  the  means  of  allowing  the  labourers’ 
families  to  supplement  the  amount  of  their  earnings  by  what  thS^^gain^d 

mifh\\7g;ea\l/aug^^^^ 


Where  fowls  are  kept  in  large  numbers,  it  must  be  taken  as 
a matter  of  course  that  the  farm  is  one  of  a suitable  descrip- 
tion. Upon  arable  clay-land  farms,  where  almost  every  inch  of 
ground  is  kept  cropped  with  corn-crops  under  the  usual  system  of 
rotation,  there  is  not  so  good  an  opportunity  of  keeping  a large 
number  of  fowls,  as  upon  a sandy  area  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
commons,  perhaps,  in  a gravelly  district,  where  this  kind  of  stock 
might  often  be  kept  to  a much  larger  extent  than  is  commonly 
practised. 

5.  DOSS  POULTRY-FARMING  PAY? — This  is  a question 
very  commonly  asked,  but  not  always  satisfactorily  answered. 
Without  proper  supervision  it  will  not  pay,  nor  will  anything  else 
that  we  are  acquainted  with ; but,  under  an  efficient  system  of 
management,  poultry-farming  can  be  made  to  yield  very  satisfactory 
profits.  The  capabilities  of  the  farm  for  the  kinds  of  poultry  best 
adapted  for  the  place  must  be  first  taken  into  account.  Where  a 
little  stream  runs  through  any  portion  of  it,  a good  opportunity  for 
rearing  ducks  may  present  itself,  though  water  is  by  no  means  an 
indispensable  necessity  even  for  the  rearing  of  ducks,  for  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury,  and  in  places  adjacent,  large  numbers 
of  young  ducks  are  reared,  which  are  never  allowed  to  go  near  the 
water  at  all,  but  are  bountifully  fed  upon  barley-meal,  and  their 
growth  hurried  on,  till  they  attain  a large  size  at  a very  early  age 
and  are  disposed  of  quickly,  and  sold  in  the  London  or  other  markets 
when  they  are  deliciously  tender,  and  at  a time  of  year  when  thev 
will  fetch  a long  price  ; for  although  a great  deal  of  poultry  is  now 
sent  over  frorn  the  continent,  yet  the  necessary  packing,  and  partly 
heated  condition  in  which  a good  deal  of  it  arrives,  will  never  allow 
h to  compete  in  price  and  quality  with  fresh  home-reared  poultry, 
for  V hich  much  higher  prices  are  always  readily  given  by  dealers. 
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Ducks  can  be  profitably  reared  by  setting  a number  of  eggs 
under  hens,  when  enough  ducks  are  not  easily  obtainable,  and 
can  be  fattened  in  a very  limited  space,  that  can  be  hurdled  off  in 
an  orchard,  or  any  out-of-the-way  corner,  a breed  being  chosen 
that  arrive  at  maturity  early,  and  pay  well  for  the  food  that  is 
given  to  them. 

Turkeys  want  space  to  roam  in ; and  where  young  crops  stand 
thickly  on  the  ground,  they  may  possibly  be  the  means  of  doing 
more  damage  than  they  are  worth;  but  in  certain  situations 
where  there  are  plantations,  or  woods  to  roam  in,  they  may  be 
made  eminently  profitable,  for  where  there  are  oak  trees  they  will 
pick  up  and  consume  great  quantities  of  acorns,  which  are  nearly 
as  good  as  corn  for  them ; and  in  Suffolk  a good  many  have  always 
been  reared,  the  chief  dependence  upon  getting  them  in  an  early 
marketable  condition  being  the  corn-stubbles,  the  grand  secret 
being  to  supplement  with  the  best  kind  of  food  for  them,  that  which 
they  have  picked  up  for  themselves  at  little  or  no  cost. 

The  writer  has  reared  large  numbers  of  turkeys,  that  were  carefully  attended 
to  when  young,  and  assiduously  catered  for  till  they  got  their  “red  heads," 
after  which  they  mainly  got  their  own  living  and  foraged  for  themselves, 
excepting  a little  corn  thrown  down  to  them  at  morning  and  evening ; and  as 
December  approached,  and  they  had  fed  upon  the  acorns  they  found  in  plenty, 
many  of  the  young  cocks  were  almost  fit  to  kill,  and  could  be  taken  up  off  the 
ground  in  better  condition  than  some  turkeys  that  find  their  way  to  market; 
needing  only  a small  amount  of  fattening  food  to  bring  them  up  to  heavy  birds, 
ranging  in  weights  varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  pounds,  costing  comparatively 
little  for  their  keep  and  general  maintenance. 

No  one  should  ever  attempt  to  keep  poultry  with  a view  to 
profit,  and  the  rearing  of  a large  number,  who  is  not  prepared  to 
bestow  a considerable  amount  of  care  and  attention  upon  the 
charge  he  has  undertaken.  By  a system  of  thorough  routine, 
the  necessary  trouble  and  pains  become  simplified,  and  will  soon  be 
performed  as  a matter  of  course ; but  everyone  must  be  his  own 
overseer,  and  see  that  the  first  conditions  for  securing  success  are 
always  complied  with,  for  if  left  to  the  unsuperintended  care  of 
servants,  unless  there  happen  to  be  one  specially  trustworthy,  loss 
and  disappointment  will  inevitably  ensue.  The  four  primary  essen- 
tials for  the  successful  management  of  poultry  of  all  kinds  are 
Warmth — Cleanliness — Dryness — and  Pure  Air.  Cold  and  damp 
situations  are  opposed  to  the  health  of  fowls,  as  they  check  the 
proper  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  induce  disease,  which  the 
system  is  unable  to  throw  off  when  the  first  slight  attack  makes  its 
appearance,  which  gradually  becomes  established  and  confirmed. 
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Dirt  and  bad  ventilation  are  the  fruitful  sources  from  which  proceed 
roup,  abcesses,  &c.,  the  passage  of  dirt  and  dirty  food  through  the 
crop  injuring  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  first  place,  and  finally 
acting  upon  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs,  by  which  the  nervous 
system  becomes  prostrated. 

6.  THE  COMMON  FOWL. — The  common  barn-yard  fowl,  as  it 
is  called,  now  comprises  amongst  its  ranks  a great  many  new 
additions,  which  consist  of  foreign  importations,  such  as  the 
Cochin-China  and  others,  to  which  we  shall  make  separate  allusion 
under  a different  heading  for  each,  but  the  original  stock  of  English 
fowls  consisted  of  the  Dorking,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  in- 
troduced into  England  by  the  Romans,  the  old  Kent,  Surrey,  and 
Sussex,  together  with  the  game-fowl,  these  having  formed  the 
original  main  species  common  in  this  country  since  the  time  of  the 
Roman  invasion. 

7.  NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CHARACTERISTICS.  — Do- 
mestic fowls,  or  poultry,  as  they  are  most  commonly  called,  from  the 
French  word  pouh,  a hen,  cannot  be  traced  in  their  first  stages  of 
domesticity,  the  antiquity  of  poultry-keeping  extending  so  far  back 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  its  first  commencement, 
ind  we  are  therefore  led  to  adopt  the  conclusion  that  certain  kinds 
of  fowls  were  endowed  from  the  very  commencement  of  creation 
with  those  qualities,  or  the  possession  of  that  peculiar  instinct, 
which  leads  them  to  attach  themselves  to  the  dwellings  of  man,  and 
must  be  classed  amongst  those  creatures  which  appear  specially 
designed  for  his  use  and  service,  as  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  camel, 
&c.  The  term  fowls  is  not  nearly  so  good  a one  as  poultry,  wdiich 
is  much  more  significant  and  descriptive  of  what  is  intended  to  be 
expressed  by  the  term  “ domestic  poultry ; ” for  there  are  wild-fowl 
and  many  other  species  of  fowls,  and  domestic  fowls  must  be  taken 
in  a much  wider  sense,  so  as  to  include  turkeys,  and  others  that  are 
altogether  of  a different  species,  the  domestication  of  which  can  be 
very  easily  traced,  while  they  never  so  thoroughly  place  themselves 
under  the  control  and  dominion  of  their  owners,  and  so  contentedly 
settle  themselves  down  in  the  accommodation  provided  for  them,  as 
the  common  barn-door  fowl.  Many  birds  which  certainly  must  be 
ranked  under  the  old  scriptural  denomination  of  “ fowls  of  the  air,” 
as  pheasants,  &c.,  are  susceptible  of  being  tamed  to  a certain 
degree,  tame  pheasants  being  common  enough,  yet  there  is  no 
certainty  of  their  not  resuming  their  original  wild  nature  at  any 
time,  and  flying  off  never  to  return  again;  and  while  the  faithful 
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dog  will  never  desert  his  master,  it  is  very  questionable  whether, 
Cowper  had  turned  his  tame  hares  into  the  open  country  and 
allowed  them  to  have  their  undisturbed  liberty  for  an  entire  day, 
he  ever  could  have  enticed  them  back  again  to  him. 

The  common  house-sparrow  affords  another  instance  of  birds  in  a different 
degree  attaching  themselves  to  the  haunts  of  man,  while  the  robin  partakes 
of  a compound  nature,  and  is  the  tamest  bird  in  winter,  and  the  wildest  in 
summer,  of  the  two  species,  the  broad  distinction  that  has  to  be  drawn  being 
that  our  domestic  poultry,  in  the  light  we  are  in  the  habit  of  regarding  them, 
belong  to  the  Rasorial  or  Gallinaceous  order,  amongst  which  the  legs  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  wings,  the  term  “ rasores"  being  derived  from  " rado"  (scratch), 
seeking  their  food  entirely  from  the  ground,  the  species  being  denominated  by 
naturalists  as  Callus  domesHcus,  or  the  common  fowl,  the  quill  feathers  being 
weak,  and  unable  to  support  the  weight  of  the  heavy  body  in  flights  of  any 
lengthened  duration ; the  beak  stout,  and  of  only  moderate  length,  enabling  the 
bird  to  break  its  food,  when  in  too  large  pieces  to  be  swallowed  conveniently,  by 
repeated  sharp  blows  upon  the  ground. 

8.  LABOUR  REQUIRED  UPON  A POULTRY-EARM.— The 
amount  of  labour  required  upon  a poultry-farm  must,  of  course, 
depend  very  much  upon  the  scale  upon  which  operations  are  in- 
tended to  be  conducted,  but  the  quality  of  the  labour  is  the  chief 
point  for  consideration — careful  attention,  practical  shrewdness,  and 
a liking  for  the  care  of  poultry  being  the  main  qualifications  to  be 
sought  for;  and  for  the  rearing  of  chickens,  and  general  aptitude  for 
the  occupation,  women  and  girls  are  much  better  suited  than  men, 
while  boys  are  notoriously  unfitted  to  have  the  charge  of  poultry, 
being  generally  careless  and  forgetful,  and  too  apt  to  amuse  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  various  eccentricities  of  sitting  hens,  or 
hens  with  young  chickens  ; whose  maternal  feelings  are  of  the  most 
sensitive  order,  easily  aroused,  these  anxieties  being  very  much 
derided  by  boys,  who  are  too  fond  of  deriving  sport  from  their 
exhibition  of  maternal  solicitude,  which  they  commonly  prefer  to 
a ggravate,  rather  than  assuage. 

Sometimes  an  old  man  or  two  may  be  found  to  take  the  necessary  amount 
of  pains  and  attention,  who,  by  reason  of  age,  are  past  ordinary  field  work ; 
but  the  average  agricultural  labourer  is  generally  a very  bad  hand  to  whom 
to  entrust  poultry,  and  he  ought,  besides,  to  be  better  employed  in  jobs 
more  suited  to  his  strength  and  endurance ; but  unless  there  is  the  necessary 
quality,  as  well  as  the  due  amount  of  labour  supplied,  success  in  rearing  poultry 
upon  any  large  scale  must  not  be  looked  for. 

We  have  already  made  allusion  to  the  desirability  of  dividing 
the  labour  that  is  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  poultry, 
if  it  can  be  done — in  the  rearing  of  young  chickens  especially, 
ah  hough  there  is  little  or  no  art  in  bringing  up  a great  number  suc- 
cessfully ; yet  they  must  have  warm,  dry,  and  clean  places  to  sleep 
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and  run  about  in,  and  where  there  is  not  abundant  opportunity  for 
them  to  disport  themselves  upon  a clean,  dry  surface,  gravel  or  sand 
should  be  thrown  down,  and  pure  fresh  water  should  be  kept  by 
them  at  all  times.  The  due  supply  of  these  essentials  requires  an 
adequate  amount  of  the  right  sort  of  labour,  which  can  appreciate 
the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  different  birds  in  their  stages  of 
growth  and  being.  To  rear  chickens  in  the  best  manner,  until 
they  are  six  weeks  old  they  should  be  fed  every  hour,  and  taught 
to  look  for  it  themselves,  with  which  object  in  view  a little  cracked 
corn  thrown  down  to  them  occasionally  will  be  found  useful. 

Many  persons  who  attend  to  young  poultry,  which  require  to 
be  fed  upon  cooked  or  scalded  food,  think  if  they  put  a great  mess 
down  in  some  vessel  or  other  by  them,  where  they  can  help  them- 
selves, that  is  all  they  can  require ; but  this  is  not  so,  for  the 
little  things  run  over  the  food  and  trample  it  down,  and  it  gets 
mixed  up  with  filth  and  is  soon  quite  unfit  for  use  as  food,  and  when 
so  administered  is  usually  the  first  encouragement  to  disease.  The 
proper  course  is  to  give  them  little  at  a time  and  often,  when 
the  birds  will  enjoy  it,  and  it  will  do  them  good,  and  the  drooping 
and  dying  off  by  scores  of  young  chickens,  which  may  be  often  seen 
where  large  numbers  are  sought  to  be  raised  without  sufficient  per- 
sonal attendance,  will  be  avoided. 

Fowls,  to  be  made  to  pay,  must  get  the  greater  part  of  their 
Uving  themselves,  and  careful  superintendence  is  very  necessary 
during  the  earlier  infancy  of  the  chickens,  particularly  in  feeding,  so 
that  their  bones  and  frames  are  built  up,  and  they  are  kept  in 
vigorous  health.  This  causes  them  to  ultimately  become  inde- 
fatigable foragers  and  strong,  healthy  birds ; and  for  fowls  to  be 
made  to  pay,  they  must  have  proper  attendance  at  various  times 
and  seasons,  with  definite  objects  in  view,  such  as  the  production 
of  early  eggs,  or  eggs  in  winter,  hens  to  sit  early,  young  chickens  to 
be  raised  either  for  sale  or  use,  and  made  in  fat  and  good  condition 
ready  for  the  table  at  the  time  when  they  are  most  wanted,  and  not 
when  the  market  is  glutted  ; and  all  this  entails  a certain  amount 
of  labour,  yet  it  is  of  a light  and  inexpensive  description,  coming 
more  under  the  denomination  of  careful  superintendence  than  that 
of  hard  work. 

g.  HOW  TO  CHOOSE  POULTRY.  — Poultry  require  to  be 
chosen,  in  the  first  place,  with  an  eye  to  what  is  expected  of  them. 
If  the  principal  object  is  the  production  of  eggs,  there  are  certain 
breeds  which  lay  a great  number,  but  do  not  trouble  themselves 
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much  about  incubation,  while  there  are  other  breeds  that  are  good 
sitters,  and  good  mothers,  and  these,  perhaps,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  distinctly  enumerate. 

The  best  fowls  for  laying,  and  which  show  an  inclination  for  sitting 
only  rarely,  are  Spanish,  Hamburg  in  their  different  varieties, 
and  Polish  in  their  varied  breeds. 

The  best  fowls  for  sitting  are  Dorking,  Cochin-China,  Brahma, 
Malay,  Game  Fowl,  and  their  numerous  varieties.  Bantams,  the 
Old  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and  the  Lark-crested  Fowl ; these  are 
the  main  distinct  breeds,  but  there  are  other  crosses  which  we  shall 
refer  to  under  separate  headings. 

The  best  fowls  for  table. — The  Dorking,  perhaps,  is  almost  the 
best  kind  of  fowl  that  can  be  reared  for  the  table,  as  it  attains 
a large  size,  and  its  flesh  is  white,  juicy,  and  fine-flavoured,  but 
some  of  the  larger  birds  are  also  very  useful  for  this  purpose  on 
account  of  the  great  size  they  attain  at  an  early  age,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  such  as  the  Brahmas,  Cochin-Chinas,  and  others 
of  kindred  species,  which  we  shall  refer  to  at  length  again,  each 
under  its  separate  heading,  where  the  peculiarities  of  the  various 
breeds  will  be  pointed  out. 

If  poultry  for  the  table  is  made  the  principal  consideration,  a large  breed 
which  make  handsome  chickens  should  be  procured,  and  these  should  be 
hatched  early,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  table  in  May  or  June.  These  can  be  pro- 
vided even  a little  sooner  if  hatched  early  in  the  year. 

In  the  ordinary  way,  and  left  to  themselves,  hens  usually  show 
a disposition  to  sit  from  March  to  June,  but  this  is  influenced 
mainly  by  the  time  they  themselves  have  been  hatched,  so  that,  to 
have  early  birds,  early  pullets  must  be  raised  for  breeding,  which 
begin  to  lay  in  September  and  October,  and  will  keep  on  laying 
during  the  coldest  weather,  if  properly  fed  and  kept  warm,  when 
they  will,  after  having  laid  a certain  number  of  eggs,  display  a dis- 
position for  incubation. 

ro.  CHARACTERISTICS  OP  GOOD  BREEDS. — From  the  fore- 
going it  will  be  seen  that  various  breeds  possess  certain  character- 
istics which  ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  used  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  of  the  poultry-farmer.  Spanish  fowls  are  indefatig- 
able layers  of  eggs,  and  seldom  want  to  sit ; the  Hamburg  are  of  a 
similar  nature.  If  eggs  are  specially  wanted  about  Christmas  time. 
Brahmas  aud  Cochins  are  the  best  kinds  of  fowls  for  this  purpose, 
of  the  two  varieties  of  Brahmas,  the  light-coloured  ones  being  the 
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best  egg-producers.  Cochin  hens,  crossed  with  a Dorking  cock  or  a 
Game  cock,  produce  large  pullets,  which  will  he  found  to  come  in 
for  the  double  purpose  (if  hatched  early  in  the  season)  of  laying 
well  in  winter,  as  well  as  making  fine,  large  birds  to  come  into  use 
for  the  table  in  the  spring  or  summer  months. 

Polish  fowls  are  non-sitters,  while  Dorkings  are  good  sitters 
and  careful  mothers,  and  perhaps  the  best  breed  of  fowls  that  can 
be  raised  for  the  table,  but  they  require  a dry  situation. 

The  Houdan  is  a hardy,  active,  and  precocious  fowl,  and  although 
always  spoken  of  and  classed  as  a French  fowl,  yet  in  all  pro- 
bability it  has  descended  from  a cross  between  the  Polish  and  the 
Dorking.  It  is  a good  species  to  lay,  as  well  as  being  a good  fowl 
for  the  table,  its  bones  being  small,  while  its  flesh  is  white,  and  of  a 
superior  flavour.  The  chickens  rapidly  attain  their  feathers,  and, 
if  well  fed,  are  soon  ready  to  kill.  Cochin  chickens,  on  the  con- 
trary, are,  backward  in  fledging,  though  they  arrive  at  maturity  very 
early. 

Dorking  chickens  are  very  delicate  to  rear,  and  hence  the 
necessity  of  having  this  breed  upon  a dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly 
district,  or  if  kept  in  confinement,  in  close  quarters,  their  place  of 
residence  should  be  made  as  nearly  as  possible  to  come  up  to  the 
necessary  conditions  which  are  suitable  to  them  in  a state  of  nature, 
and  plenty  of  sand  or  gravel  should  be  thrown  down,  and  they 
should  be  kept  perfectly  dry. 

Dorkings  do  not  bear  confinement  well,  and  require  a good 
range,  so  that  those  persons  who  have  only  a limited  space  at  their 
disposal  would  do  better  with  Cochins,  who  reconcile  themselves  to 
a limited  space,  and  are  attached  to  home.  With  regard  to  the 
bodily  characteristics  of  good  breeds,  these  vary  according  to  their 
several  attributes.  The  Dorking  has  a large  body  with  short  legs, 
a good  point  with  all  the  “broody”  kinds,  as  short-legged  fowls 
when  sitting  are  less  liable  to  disturb  or  break  the  eggs  than  long- 
legged  ones. 

Cochins  make  capital  sitting  hens,  their  large  size  enabling 
them  to  cover  a good  many  eggs,  their  readiness  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  any  situation  in  which  their  nest  may  be  placed  at  the 
time  of  incubation  being  another  good  point  in  their  favour. 

These  are  a few  of  the  most  salient  points  in  reference  to 
various  breeds  of  fowls,  which  we  need  not  further  enlarge  upon 
just  now,  as  we  shall  give  a full  description  of  every  variety  in  the 
pages  which  follow ; and  whether  poultry  is  kept  upon  a large  or 
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small  scale,  the  description  of  stock  should  be  chosen  with  a view 
to  its  adaptability  to  position  and  convenience. 

Where  the  poultry-farmer  has  at  his  command  almost  unlimited 
space  in  a dry  situation,  near,  for  example’s  sake  we  will  say,  to 
some  extensive  common  in  Surrey  or  other  county,  he  may  keep 
a very  large  number  of  fowls  very  profitably,  and  may  choose 
whatever  breed  he  likes  best,  for  all  fowls  will  flourish  and  do  well 
so  situated ; but  where  the  accommodation  is  limited  he  should 
make  choice  of  a stay-at-home  species,  and  in  damp  uncongenial 
positions,  too  many  head  of  poultry  must  not  be  kept,  and  the 

natural  disadvantages  of  situation  must  be  overcome  by  art that 

is  to  say,  the  earth  forming  the  surface  of  their  runs,  and  upon 
which  their  houses  are  built,  should  be  dug  out,  and  burnt  clay, 
coarse  gravel,  or  other  materials,  as  recommended  in  another  place, 
filled  in,  and  every  expedient  resorted  to  so  as  to  cause  them  to 
be  dry  and  warm. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Varieties  of  Fowls. 

Varietiesof  Fowls — Spanish — White  Spanish — Minorcas  —Andalusian— Leghorns 
—Dorking — White  Dorking — Hamburg  Fowls — Silver-pencilled— Golden-pen- 
cilled— Silver-spangled—  Golden-spangled — Silver  Mooney — Silver  Pheasant — 
Golden  Pheasant — Black  Hamburg — The  Cochin  — Buffs — Dark  Cochins — 
White  and  Black  Cochins — The  Brahma-pootra — Game-fowl — Black-breasted 
Reds— Brown-breasted  Reds,  or  Gingers— Duckwings— Piles  (or  Pieds) — White 
and  Black  Game. 

II.  VARIETIES  OP  FOWLS. — Fowls  of  different  species  possess 
competing  merits,  and  the  inexperienced  poultry-farmer,  before 
making  choice  of  any  particular  breed  or  breeds,  should  first  of  all 
clearly  make  up  bis  mind  what  qualities  will  suit  him  best,  and 
answer  his  purpose  most  completely,  so  that  he  may  be  guided  to  a 
proper  selection.  If  he  desires  to  rear  fowls  for  the  table,  some  are 
not  appropriate,  as,  for  instance,  the  Malays,  which  are  slow  in 
fattening  and  carry  a large  amount  of  offal ; some  being  yellow 
skinned,  as  Cochin  and  Game-fowl,  which,  though  immaterial 
perhaps  in  point  of  colour  when  intended  for  the  spit,  are  not  so 
well  adapted  for  the  table  when  boiled,  on  that  account ; while,  as 
table  fowls,  no  breed  perhaps  excels  the  Dorking. 

If  eggs  are  the  main  object,  what  are  termed  “ everlasting 
layers”  should  be  provided,  and  these  are  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish, 
Hamburg,  and  Polish,  the  latter  being  perhaps  the  least  inclined 
of  any  breed  to  sit. 

As  general  useful  stock.  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Surrey  fowls,  &x.. 
Ere  found  capital  breeds,  as  well  as  some  others,  while  Dorkings 
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are  hard  to  fear,  and  the  chickens  require  to  be  brought  up  in  j 
dry  district,  and  a good  range  is  necessary,  as  well  as  for  some 
other  kinds,  while  Cochins  will  reconcile  themselves  to  the  most 
circumscribed  bounds. 

12.  THE  SPANISH. — 'The  Spanish  is  a fine  large  breed,  and 
the  hens  are  conspicuously  good  layers,  their  eggs  being  perfectly 
white,  and  of  a large  size,  weighing  from  two  and  a half  to  three 
ounces  and  upwards,  each  being  thick  at  both  ends,  tapering  off  at 
the  extremities ; though  they  are,  however,  not  good  fowls  for  the 
fattening  coop,  and  the  chickens  when  young  are  delicate,  and  con- 
sequently difficult  to  rear.  They  also  acquire  their  feathers  late 
early  fledging  being  a decided  advantage  in  a breed,  as,  when 
hatched  early,  so  as  to  have  laying  pullets  at  a time  of  the  year 
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when  eggs  are  most  scarce  and  valuable,  it  is  not  desirable  to  have 
chickens  that  have  to  run  about  with  naked  legs  and  wings,  e.xposed 
to  bleak  winds  and  cold  weather. 

The  flesh  of  the  Spanish  fowl  is  of  good  quality,  though  it  does 
not  come  up  to  the  Dorking  for  table  use,  its  dark  legs  being 
against  its  culinary  appearance.  From  the  long  time  they  take  to 
moult,  their  laying  qualities  in  winter  are  considerably  interfered 
with,  yet,  nevertheless,  they  are  most  profitable  as  layers  on  account 
of  the  large  size  and  number  of  their  eggs  when  they  are  in  their 
prime  and  best  condition. 

It  is  a great  object  in  successful  poultry-breeding  to  have  early  chickens, 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Spanish,  it  is  not  desirable  to  get  them 
hatched  before  the  end  of  April.  The  hens  are  both  bad  sitters  and  bad  nurses ; 
and  w'hen  it  is  desired  to  hatch  Spanish  eggs,  a hen  of  a better  breed  for  this 
purpose  should  be  selected,  such  as  the  Dorking,  which  is  both  a constant  sitter 
and  a careful  nurse. 

The  true  Spanish  fowls  are  uniformly  black  in  colour,  glistening 
with  metallic  tints,  and  having  great  development  of  comb  and 
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wattle,  while  the  face  is  white,  and  the  comb  of  the  cock  is 
stiff,  strong,  and  erect,  thick  at  the  base,  but  tapering  upwards 
towards  the  points,  and  of  a bright  red  colour.  The  comb  of  the 
hen  falls  over  on  one  side,  over  the  eye,  yet  should  be  perfectly  stiff 
throughout;  a flabby-combed  hen  being  considered  objectionable 
for  breeding  purposes,  as  her  progeny  in  the  male  birds  would,  in  all 
probability  have  drooping  combs,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  breeders. 
When  not  laying,  the  combs  of  the  hens  shrink  a good  deal,  and 
also  'during  the  time  they  are  moulting ; while  the  fleshy  comb  of 
the  cock,  as  well  as  his  wattles,  are  apt  to  suffer  during  seasons  of 
severe  cold. 

They  are  well  adapted  for  being  kept  in  towns  and  in  suburban 
districts  where  the  space  is  somewhat  confined,  from  which 
they  do  not  appear  to  suffer,  when  they  are  strong,  well-grown 
fowls ; while  their  plumage  hides  any  contamination  q.rising  from 
dirt,  on  account  of  its  colour ; and  to  those  who  do  not  want  to 
have  the  trouble  of  rearing  chickens,  the  Spanish  will  prove  as 
good  a breed  to  keep  as  could  well  be  made  choice  of.  The  white 
■latch,  or  ear-lobe,  behind  the  cheek,  is  small  in  the  hens,  but  large 
and  prominent  in  the  cocks  ; the  cheek  of  both  cocks  and  hens  in 
a pure  breed  being  white. 

In  choosing  birds  for  breeding  purposes,  it  is  considered  the 
best  practice  not  to  put  more  than  three  hens  to  one  cock,  the 
age  of  all  to  be  two  years,  the  latter  weighing  from  seven  to  eight 
pounds,  and  the  former  about  six  pounds  each. 

13.  WHITE  SPANISH. — The  white-faced  white  Spanish  fowls 
are  supposed  to  be  merely  an  eccentricity  of  the  white-faced  black 
Spanish,  the  stock  originally  coming  from  Spain.  These  also  are 
capital  layers. 

14.  MINOECAS.— These  are  sometimes  called  the  red-faced 
Spanish,  and  closely  resemble  the  white-faced,  except  in  that  par- 
ticular, the  plumage  being  of  the  same  dark-coloured  metallic  lustre 
hue,  and  the  hens  laying  the  same  fine  large  eggs ; but  the  chickens 
are  hardier  than  the  others,  and  consequently  may  be  hatched 
earlier  in  the  season,  while  the  hens  take  better  to  a nest  than  their 
prototypes. 

15.  ANDALUSIAN.— These  fowls  are  of  a slate  or  grey  colour, 
sometimes  shaded  with  black,  resembling  the  Spanish  in  main  par- 
ticulars, relative  to  ear-lobe,  comb,  their  size  and  weight,  and 
general  tout  ensemble,  and  are  gooddooking  fowls,  having  the  same 
large  pendent  combs  which  distinguish  the  pure  black  Spanish, 
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understood  to  be  an  American  importatloii,. 
. mbling  the  Spanish  m general  appearance,  except  the  face 

aL°tL "face  r?d 

17.  DOEKINGS.-The  Dorking  breed  has  been  proved  to  be  one 
of  great  antiquity,  its  distinguishing  characteristics  having  been 
described  a couple  of  thousand  years  ago  by  Columella,  and  other 
Roman  wnters-it  is  unnecessary  to  say  not  by  the  same  name,  the 
eed  having  been  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquest. 

Dorkings,  although  a very  superior  fowl  in  many  respects,  yet 
reqmre  good  living  at  every  period  of  their  lives,  and  although 
they  do  not  bear  confinement  well,  and  want  an  extensive  range. 


they  are  not  such  indefatigable  foragers  as  some  of  the  smaller 
species,  and  are  therefore  more  expensive  birds  to  keep,  while  they 
are  not  remarkable  as  good  layers,  their  excellence  consisting  in 
their  making  the  best  birds  for  the  table. 

Another  drawback  consists  of  the  great  delicacy  of  the  chickens, 
which  require  to  be' reared  on  a warm,  sandy  soil,  where  they  do 
e enough  but  anywhere  else  they  are  constitutionally  delicate, 

''n  in  places  where  some 

other  kinds  thrive  well  enough. 

•a  breed  with 

circumstance  beintr  t-r,^  ates  so  much  from  continual  in-breeding ; this 
with  the  Game-cock  • anH  breeders,  who  generally  used  to  cross 

course  to  breed  with 'a  frp«;h  not  done,  it  will  be  found  the  better 

leading  characteristics  of  relationship  exists.  The 

w^  a short  Dorking  breed  are  five  toes,  a squafe,  solid  body, 

rankwitMhelarg^^^^^^^  making  little  offal  and  plenty  of  flesh;  and  they 

Dorkings  are  usually  divided  into  three  classes;  white,  silver- 
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erey,  and  coloured  Dorkings.  Some  have  contended  that  the  pure 
DoHdng,  so  distinguished  by  the  fifth  claw,  is  the  rose-combed 
white  Dorking,  and  that  the  “coloured  Dorking,”  so  termed,  is  but 
the  Dorking  crossed  with  the  Surrey  and  grey  Sussex  fowl. 

However  mis 

Xetenogether 

the  silver-grey,  it  ‘S,  Ven  a white  hackle  streaked  with 

good  birds  are  obtained. 

r8.  WHITE  DOBKING.-The  White  Dorkings  are  generally 
liked  by  those  who  prefer  to  keep  white  fowls  on  account  of  t ei 
feathers,  and  they  are  ornamental  birds,  but  they 
such  profitable  ones  as  those  which  are  commonly  accepted  as  t 
coloured  Dorking,  which  derives  some  of  its  prominent  characte 
•istics  from  the  la^e  Surrey  fowls,  which  it  closely  resembks,  except 
m the  presence  of  the  fifth  toe.  The  White  Dorkings  ^nvanably 
have  the  rose,  or  double  comb,  but  they  are  smaller  in  size  and 
longer  and  narrower  in  the  body  than  the  others,  which 
compact,  square-made  fowls,  with  plump 

ing.  ^The  white  will  breed  truly  to  their  points,  but  they  are  said  ^ 
hale  sadly  degenerated  of  late  years,  and  to  have  faUen  off  very 
much  in  size,  which  is  doubtless  to  be  attributed  to  b«cdmg  m-and-m 
very  much;  while  the  grey  Sussex,  Surrey,  or 
very  much  given  to  sporting.  To  improve  the 

it  has  been  recommended  to  cross  with  a rose-combed  Grey  Dorking, 
so  as  to  regain  the  attribute  of  size,  and  then  mate  the  pfopny  so 
obtained  with  pure  White  Dorkings  of  another  strain,  and  select  the 
best  specimens,  rejecting  those  which  do  not  come  'JP 
standard,  breeding  in  the  same  way  again  from  the  whitest,  but 
always  from  strains  not  related.  Without  some  such  expedmnt 
the  Zbove,  it  is  difficult  to  breed  White  Dorkings  of  a large  size. 

sort  are  regular. 

HAMBURG  POWLS.-There  are  two  distinct  varieties  of 
these  ' which  are  classed  under  the  headings  of  Pencilled  and 
Spangled-  the  former  having  light  hackles,  of  eit  ruiLare 

aJ  unmi>;ed  clear  yellow  colour.  Those  with  pure  white  hackles  we 
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Bolton  Greys,  Pencilled  Dutch,  Chitapral,  Silver  Hamburg,  Creak, 
or  Coral ; and  those  with  yellow  hackles,  Bolton  Bays  and  Golden 
Hamburg. 

The  spangled  variety  have  darker  hackles,  and  these  again  are 
subdivided  into  those  that  are  either  white,  striped  in  the  centre 
with  black,  or  have  yellow  hackles  striped  in  the  centre  with  black, 
brown,  or  green.  The  former  are  termed  Silver-spangled,  Silver 
Pheasant,  Silver  Moonys,  and  Silver  Moss ; and  the  latter,  Gold- 
spangled,  Gold  Pheasant,  Gold  Moonys,  Red  Caps,  and  Copper 
Moss. 

Hamburg  fowls  are  found  to  be  located  more  in  the  midland 
and  northern  counties  of  England  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
country,  where  they  are  held  in  very  high  estimation,  both  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  beauty  of  their  appearance  and  their  laying  qualities. 
The  Gold  and  Silver-spangled  Hamburgs  are  more  hardy  than  the 
pencilled,  suffering  less  from  cold,  and  laying  better  in  winter,  and 
being  le^s  subject  to  disease,  while  they  attain  to  greater  weight 
and  size.  They  are  also  very  commonly  found  in  some  of  the 
northern  counties  of  England.  Although  styled  Hamburg,  we 
believe  these  are  never  obtained  from  Holland,  though  the  pencilled 
variety  are  sent  over  from  thence  to  England  in  large  numbers. 

The  Golden-spangled  bear  the  character  of  being  most  regular  layers,  the 
pullets  beginning  when  about  six  months  old,  laying  about  nine  eggs  in  a fort- 
night, continuing  to  lay  till  they  moult  in  the  following  year,  the  number  telling 
up  to  about  two  hundred  eggs  per  annum,  the  eggs  being  of  a fair  size,  and  a 
light  pinky-brown  colour,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

This  result  is,  however,  exceeded  by  the  silver  variety,  which  will  commence 
laying,  when  in  good  health  and  under  favourable  circumstances  (that  must 
include  a good  run,  which  is  indispensable  to  both  kinds),  at  five  months  old ; 
laying  generally  six  days  out  of  seven ; producing  a total  in  the  year  of  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  eggs. 

They  get  over  their  moulting  very  quickly,  and  in  six  weeks'  time  begin  to  lay 
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again,  and  all  through  the  season  till  moulting  time  once  more  approaches.  Aftel 
the  second  year  good  breeders  of  these  birds  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  keen 
them  longer  for  laying  purposes.  ^ 

Neither  the  Golden  nor  the  Silver-spangled  Hamburg  ever  want 
to  sit,  though  now  and  then  there  may  turn  up  an  exceptional  case 
or  two,  and  no  other  fowls  will  produce  so  many  eggs  upon  so  small 
an  amount  of  food ; and  as  they  feather  easily  and  quickly,  they 
may  be  safely  hatched  at  the  commencement  of  April. 

To  those  who  object  to  straying  fowls,  Hamburgs  will  prove 
somewhat  objectionable,  for  they  will  fly  over  almost  any  inclosure, 
and  being  indefatigable  foragers,  all  is  fish  that  comes  to  their  net^ 
and  they  will  eat  even  flowers  as  well  as  fruit  and  vegetables.  As  a 
set-off  to  this,  there  is  no  breed  so  well  able  to  take  care  of  itself 
and  avoid  danger. 
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20.  SILVER-PENCILLED. — These  take  the  first  rank  as  layers, 
and  are  about  the  size  of  the  ordinary  Game-fowl,  and  when  quite 
pure  are  the  best  laying  fowls  we  have.  Their  ground  colour  is 
pure  white,  the  cock  having  very  little  black  upon  him  at  all,  the 
whole  of  the  neck  and  saddle  hackles,  breast,  and  back  purely 
white,  and  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some,  being  marked  or  pencilled 
upon  the  breast,  the  only  parts  that  should  have  any  black  upon 
them  being  the  wings  and  tail. 

To  produce  a clean  white  cockerel  that  is  good  in  ear-lobe,  and  distinctly 
laced  m the  sickle  and  side-feathers  of  the  tail,  it  has  been  recommended  by- 
breeders  for  exhibition  to  run  a first-rate  cock  with  light  hens  whose  colour 
in  the  pencillings  is  too  light  for  show-birds,  as  dark  hues  will  not  breed  good 
cockerels ; the  hens  must,  however,  be  good  in  the  comb,  and  very  white  in  the 
ear. 

A well-bred  hen  has  a pure  white  neck,  the  whole  of  the  body,  wings,  and  tail 
being  delicately  but  distinctly  pencilled  with  clear  black  upon  a clear  white 
ground,  there  being  in  general  about  five  such  distinct  pencillings  or  bars  across 
each  feather  upon  the  body,  the  extremes  being  most  distinctly  marked. 
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21.  GOLDEN-PENCILLED. — The  Golden-pencille  1 are  the  same 
iu  all  respects,  except  colour,  as  the  foregoing,  the  point  most  in- 
sisted upon  relative  to  pureness  of  breed  being  that  the  cock  has 
not  any  marking  of  black  upon  him  except  upon  his  wings ; the 
difficult  point  to  obtain  being  found  by  breeders  that  of  ensuring 
the  rich  golden  ground  which  is  so  much  admired.  For  the  purpose 
of  breeding  good  cockerels  and  pullets,  it  has  been  recommended 
by  good  breeders  to  mate  a rich  dark  golden-bay  cock,  that  is  dark 
in  the  tail,  and  of  good  carriage,  with  heavily  and  distinctly  pen- 
cilled hens  of  as  deep  and  even  a ground  colour  as  can  be  possibly 
got.  Both  cock  and  hens  must  have  very  small  but  good-shaped 
combs,  and  blue  legs  are  imperative  for  exhibition.  All  Hamburgs 
possess  a neat  florid  rose  or  double  comb,  which  must  not  be  too 
large,  terminating  in  a fine  upward-tending  point  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  which  imparts  a complete  finish  to  their  appearance. 

22.  SILVER-SPANGLED. — These  are  of  a larger  size  than  the 
Silver-pencilled,  the  ground  colour  of  the  cock  being  clear  white, 
beautifully  marked  with  one  spot,  or  spangle,  of  clear  black  on  each 
feather,  which  presents  the  most  ornamental  appearance  on  the 
breast,  where  the  spots  are  most  distinctly  seen.  The  hackles  of 
the  neck  and  saddle  are  sti'iped  down  the  centre  with  black,  clearly 
margined  with  white,  the  tail  feathers  being  mottled  with  black  and 
white,  the  former  predominating.  They  have  a double  comb  point- 
ing upwards,  as  before  described,  at  the  back  of  the  head,  which, 
however,  in  the  case  of  well-bred  birds,  should  not  be  too  large  and 
ponderous,  the  ear-lobes  being  quite  white,  and  the  legs  of  a light 
bluish  shade  of  colour. 

The  hen  is  a very  beautiful  bird,  being  regularly  spotted  or  spangled  in  every 
clear  white  feather  all  over  her  body,  from  the  head  to  the  tail. 

The  distinctive  marks  of  difference  between  Silver-pencilled  Hamburg  hens 
and  Silver-spangled  ones,  and  which  apply  equally  to  the  Golden  variety,  is, 
that  the  hackles  of  the  former  are  pure  white,  while  the  hackles  of  the  latter 
are  regularly  and  distinctly  marked  with  black ; the  other  distinction  being  that 
the  Pencilled  Hamburg  have  five  or  six  bars  or  pencillings  across  each  feather 
of  the  body,  while  the  Spangled  Hamburgs  have  only  one  distinct  spot  or 
spangle  upon  each  of  their  feathers. 

Good  breeders  recommend  for  pullet-breeding  the  selection  of  a 
dark-hackled,  “ Henny ’’-tailed  Moony  cook,  and  four  or  five  Moony 
hens,  as  fine  as  they  can  be  obtained,  though  the  Cockerels  from 
such  a pen  would  be  unfit  for  exhibition,  the  Spangles  obtained  by 
using  a “ Henny”  cock  being  larger  in  the  progeny  so  obtained 
than  when  a long-tailed  cock  is  used.  But  again,  cocks  had  from 
these  pullets  would  neither  be  useful  for  stock,  nor  for  exhibiting, 
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23.  GOLDEN-SPANGLED. — Again  the  Golden-spangled  differ 
from  the  Silver-spangled  in  nothing  except  the  ground  colour  of  the 
birds.  But  in  breeding  for  exhibition,  it  is  more  necessary,  even 
with  this  variety  than  the  other,  to  use  separate  pens  for  breeding 
pullets  and  cockerels,  so  as  to  bring  out,  in  as  strong  a manner  as 
possible,  the  distinguishing  points  that  are  sought  for. 

The  best  cockerels  are  said  to  be  procured  by  mating  a pheasant- 
tailed or  hen-tailed  cock  with  Moony  hens,  which  give  better  size 
and  more  definite  spangling;  pullets  being  bred  from  pure  Moonys 
on  both  sides ; and  with  regard  to  age,  the  best  birds  are  thought 
to  be  produced  by  one  year  old  cocks  and  three  year  old  hens. 

24.  SILVER  MOONY. — There  is  some  little  confusion  e.xist- 
ing  in  the  employment  of  this  term,  some  writers  assuming  that  it 
is  merely  a local  term  or  definition,  while  those  who  class  it  as  a 
distinct  breed  describe  the  cock  as  being  a rather  taller  bird,  with 
somewhat  coarse  head  and  comb,  small,  stained  ear-lobes,  and  dark 
fluff,  with  generally  a darker  tail,  the  hens  being  better  spangled 
than  the  cocks,  neater  in  comb,  head,  and  ear-lobe,  well  barred  in 
the  wing,  dark  in  fluff,  with  white  tails  distinctly  “ mooned  ” on  the 
tip  of  each  feather,  with  bright  spangling  throughout  the  body. 

25.  THE  SILVER  PHEASANT. — This  is  a somewhat  shorter 
bird,  with  neat  head  and  comb,  but  with  unstained,  white  ear-lobes 
that  are  larger  than  those  of  the  Moony,  and  free  from  any  green 
hue ; the  spangles  being  neither  so  round  nor  so  large  as  those  of  the 
Moony ; the  hens  being  barred  on  the  wing ; both  cocks  and  hens 
having  clear  white  tails,  spangled  at  the  end ; the  cocks  being  tipped 
with  black  in  the  hackle,  and  the  hens  striped. 

26.  THE  GOLDEN  PHEASANT.— The  Golden-pheasant  is  a 
larger  bird,  coarse  in  the  comb,  with  large  and  white  ear-lobe,  and 
blacker  in  the  spangling  than  the  Moony.  The  tail  is  black  and 
the  hackles  are  striped,  the  moons  being  smaller  and  more  crescent- 
shaped than  in  the  Moony  variety. 

27.  BLACK  HAMBURGS.  — The  Black  Hamburg  is  a hand- 
some fowl  that  many  breeders  contend  is  a cross-bred  variety,  its 
brilliant  metallic  plumage  contrasting  well  with  its  coral-red,  spiked 
comb  and  white  ear-lobes ; but  many  are  of  a contrary  opinion. 
It  is  a good  summer  layer  of  eggs.  To  breed  good  Black  Ham- 
burgs,  it  has  been  recommended  to  select  good  specimens  from 
different  strains,  and  not  cross  Golden-spangled  Hamburg  fowls 
with  Black  Spanish,  as  is  sometimes  done,  the  produce  in  this  way 
seldom  carrying  the  single  comb. 
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28.  THE  COCHIN. — There  has  been  no  breed  of  fowls,  perhaps, 
whieh  has  created  so  much  enthusiasm  upon  its  first  introduction 
or  so  much  excitement  amongst  poultr}'-breeders,  as  the  Cochin 
Their  somewhat  singular  appearance,  their  large  size,  their  gentle 
and  quiet  disposition,  and  the  number  of  eggs  they  lay,  all  brought 
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them  into  very  prominent  notice ; and  absurd  prices  were  paid  both 
for  the  fowls  and  their  eggs,  the  latter  having  been  sold  at  a 
guinea  per  dozen : the  birds  finding  their  way  to  the  poultry-yard 
at  Windsor,  being  patronised  by  the  Queen. 

Their  peculiar  crow,  small  wings  and  tail,  and  the  remarkable 
development  of  the  fluffy  feathers  of  the  thighs  and  under  parts 
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of  the  body,  were  all  new  features  to  poultry  fanciers ; the  cocks 
weighing  lo  lbs.  and  the  hens  8 lbs.  when  fully  grown,  and  occa- 
sionally even  larger.  The  Cochin  hens  lay  medium-sized  eggs 
at  a period  of  the  year  when  they  are  most  valuable,  and  when 
bred  from  native  birds  the  chickens  are  very  hardy,  their  chief  re- 
commendation consisting  in  the  great  number  of  winter  eggs  laid  by 
the  pullets ; as  table  fowls  their  length  of  leg,  small  breast,  and 
somewhat  “gamey”  flavour  causing  them  not  to  be  so  desirable  as 
table  birds,  which,  however,  is  insufficient  to  counterbalance  their 
good  qualities  as  profitable  poultry  stock. 

The  white  birds,  though  exceedingly  ornamental  as  fancy  stock, 
are  not  equal  to  the  coloured  varieties,  the  preference  being  given 
to  those  of  the  lightest  hues,  which  include  all  shades  of  yellow, 
buff,  and  cinnamon.  Silver  cinnamon  is  much  prized  by  some 
poultry-keepers,  but  it  is  somewhat  pale  and  washy  in  hue,  and 
only  looks  well  when  the  birds  are  perfectly  clean. 

The  preference  mostly  shown  has  been  for  light-buff  birds,  which, 
to  he  considered  perfect,  m.ust  be  without  any  dark  markings  on  the 
neck-hackle,  or  any  slaty  tinge  in  the  downy  under-portions  of  the 
fluff  or  body  feathers,  points  which,  it  is  said,  cause  them  to  be 
prized  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  breeding  them,  so  as  to  be 
perfectly  free  from  any  admixture  of  dark  colour. 

There  is  no  breed  which  so  contentedly  resigns  itself  to  the  confinement  of 
a small  space  as  the  Cochin,  the  lowest  fence  almost  restraining  them  within 
bounds ; but,  on  account  of  this  stay-at-home  propensity,  they  require  more 
food  to  be  supplied  to  them  than  most  other  kinds  of  fowls  who  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a good  run. 

The  chickens,  although  they  are  backward  in  fledging,  reach 
maturity  easily,  pullets  sometimes  laying  before  four  months  old, 
and  getting  “broody  ” within  six  months  of  the  time  of  their  being 
hatched.  They,  of  course,  should  be  prevented  from  sitting  at 
this  early  age,  as  it  interferes  with  the  stamina  of  the  pullets,  and 
the  progeny  of  immature  birds  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  more 
mature  ones. 

29.  BUFFS.— As  buff  is  the  favourite  colour  for  Cochins,  these 
and  pale  yellow  hens  must  be  matched  with  a pale  gold-coloured 
cock,  and  hens  of  a full-rich  cinnamon  approaching  to  yellow  with 
a full-rich  cinnamon  cock. 

Lemon  is  a colour  much  affected  by  some  people,  and  the  birds 
are  certainly  very  handsome.  To  obtain  these,  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  put  a good,  dark,  even  lemon  cock,  with  lemon  hens  of 
the  colour  that  is  desired  for  cockerels.  The  same  cock  mated  with 
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bright  perfect  lemon  hens  will  produce  good  pullets,  it  being  very 
difficult  to  obtain  good  lemon-coloured  birds  from  the  same  parents, 
all  buffs  breeding  lighter  than  themselves,  in  the  cock  there  being 
a tendency  to  an  objectionable  light  patch  on  the  wing,  and  good 
bright  pullets  often  have  dark  hackles.  These  end  in  Silvers. 

;o.  DAKK  COCHINS.  — The  Grouse,  the  Partridge,  and  the 
Cuckoo,  are  generally  the  most  admired  of  the  dark  kinds ; the 
Grouse  being  of  the  same  colour  as  the  game  from  which  they  take 
their  name ; some  of  which  are  beautifully  marked  ; but  they  are  by 
no  means  common.  The  Partridge  are  more  mossed  in  their  mark- 
ings, and  not  nearly  so  rich  in  colour;  but  their  progeny  is  much 
more  equal  when  bred  from  the  same  parents  than  many  other 
Cochins.  In  selecting  for  breeding.  Partridge  cocks  should  be  dis- 
carded that  are  black  in  thigh,  breast,  and  tail,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  light  in  colour,  and  badly  striped  in  hackle  or  saddle.  A 
good  cock  should  have  a black  breast, -thigh,  and  tail,  with  bright 
red  saddle  and  hackle,  not  lightly,  but  darkly,  striped;  dark  red 
back,  and  with  a clear,  well-defined  bar  on  the  wing.  A short- 
backed  bird  should  be  chosen,  slightly  arched  in  the  neck,  to  cor- 
respond with  the  tail,  which  should  rise  out  of  a thick  covert. 

The  hen  should  be  a large,  well-feathered  bird,  with  a full,  rising  cushion, 
neat  head,  small  comb,  with  hackle  darkly  striped  on  a golden  ground,  and  the 
body  distinctly  pencilled,  even  to  the  fluff  on  the  thigh,  with  dark  brown  on  1 
much  lighter-coloured  ground.  Some  of  these  birds  are  more  elegant  m shape, 
though  smaller  in  size,  than  the  others. 

31.  WHITE  AND  BLACK  COCHINS. —The  white  and  black 
Cochins  are  supposed  to  be  sports ; in  the  first  place,  the  white 
from  the  coloured,  and  the  black  again  a sport  from  the  white. 
continual  attention  and  breeding,  however,  they  appear  to  have 
become  sub-varieties,  both  being  attractive-looking  fowls,  pos- 
sessing the  merits  of  ordinary  Cochins ; one  unfavourable  tendency 
in  rearing  white  Cochins  being  their  proneness  to  green  legs,  whereas 
yellow  is  wanted.  In  white  Cochins  a good  shaped  comb  is  looked 
for,  it  being  required  to  be  even,  and  distinctly  serrated. 

32.  THE  BRAHMA.— The  Brahma-pootra  fowl  was  introduced 
into  England  from  America,  somewhere  about  the  year  1850,  and 
very  rapidly  acquired  popularity.  Some  breeders  have  asserted 
that  they  are  not  a distinct  species,  but  either  grey  Cochins,  cross- 
bred Cochins  and  Dorking,  or  cross-bred  Cochins  and  Malay,  or 
Chittagong.  This,  however,  is  strongly  denied  by  others  ; but  what- 
ever they  may  be,  they  have  steadily  made  their  way  in  popular 
estimation  as  a most  useful  fowl  to  keep,  despite  this  disputed 
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mothers.  The  chickens  also  fledge  better  than  the  Cochins,  and 
both  gi'ow  fast  and  are  e.\ceedingly  hardy ; they,  as  well  as  the 
cider  birds,  taking  good  care  of  themselves  from  general  dangers. 
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f'oint,  being  a hardy  breed  and  good  layers  of  fair-sized  eggs, 
hey  are  better  foragers  than  Cochins,  and  are  good  sitters  and 
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and  do  not  suffer  so  much  from  some  of  the  lesser  ailments  to  which 
other  breeds  are  subject ; the  chickens  generally  being  reared  with 
but  little  trouble  and  loss. 

They  require  less  food  than  Cochins ; but,  on  the  other  hand, 
want  a more  extended  range',  as  is  but  natural,  where  they  can 
forage  for  themselves.  Yet,  notwithstanding  their  full  appreciation 
of  the  delights  of  liberty,  they  will  sustain  confinement  as  resignedly 
as  any  other  species.  The  hens  sit  less  frequently  than  Cochins, 
and  the  chickens  vary  in  colour  very  much  when  first  hatched^ 
being  of  all  shades  of  brown,  grey,  and  yellow,  which  turn  eventu- 
ally to  black,  white,  and  grey,  which  are  the  more  characteristic 
colours  of  this  breed. 


Whether  the  Brahmas  are  a distinct  breed  or  a manufactured  one,  their  lead, 
mg  features  have  now  become  established  by  careful  breeding,  their  gait  and 
carnage  being  alike  removed  from  the  waddle  of  the  Cochin-China  and  the  un- 
right  carriage  of  the  other  breeds  accredited  with  their  parentage ; being  short  in 
the  leg  and  neck,  imd  wide  and  full  in  the  breast,  the  point  in  which  the  Cochins 
most  conspicuously  fall  off. 


The  legs  are  yellow  and  well  feathered,  but  not  so  much  covered 
in  feathers  as  those  considered  the  best  specimens  in  Cochins. 
A slight  fullness  of  the  eye  gives  a broad  appearance  to  the  top  of 
the  head,  while  the  tail  is  short,  but  full  and  broad-spreading; 
that  of  the  cock  being  fan-shaped.  Brahmas  should  have  the  pear- 
comb,  and  in  all  the  bottom  colour  of  the  feathers  should  be  grey. 
Cochins  seldom  breed  true  to  colour;  but  Brahmas  invariably  keep 
to  the  mixture  of  black,  white,  and  grey,  the  lightest  being  almost 
white,  the  darkest  grey  markings  on  a white  ground. 

The  hardy  constitution  possessed  by  the  Brahma  fowls  causes 
a reladonship  in  breeding  to  be  not  so  objectionable  as  is  the 
case  with  some  others,  as  the  Dorking ; and  in  getting  up  a good 
stock,  early  hatched  two-year-old  cocks  should  be  used,  that  have 
well-developed  combs,  clear  ear-lobes,  well-shaped  heads,  full 
hackles,  and  bright  yellow  legs,  and  good  tails,  free  from  any  white 
admixture. 


If  silver-grey  is  wanted,  the,  cock  should  have  black  breast  and 
thighs,  the  hackle  and  saddle  being  well  striped  with  black,  the 
tail-coverts  being  merely  laced  with  a narrow  white  edging.  Brown 
feathers  are  to  be  avoided,  as  well  as  a tail  in  which  there  is  a pur- 
pleish  hue,  as  these  are  characteristic  of  the  brown  variety,  and 
would  not  produce  silver-grey  pullets.  The  hen  should  be  darker 
than  her  anticipated  progeny,  and  clearly  and  distinctly  pencilled. 

If  brown  pullets  are  wanted,  it  is  recommended  by  breeders  that 
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the  cock  have  a slightly  mottled  breast,  if  the  hen  is  dark,  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  brown  feathers,  and  be  well  pencilled,  particu- 
larly upon  the  breast.  If  the  cock  is  a well-bred  bird,  these  seem- 
ing disadvantages  of  the  hen  will  be  counterbalanced  by  his  own 
good  points ; it  being  easier  to  breed  well-marked  brown  pullets  than 
silver-greys. 

In  choosing  a cock,  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  he  be  of  large  size,  but 
the  hens  should  be  heavy  birds,  well  feathered  in  thigh,  with  a full  cushion ; 
and  should  the  cock  be  deficient  in  feather,  so  that  the  hen  is  well  provided 
in  this  respect,  it  will  not  be  very  material,  as  any  defect  in  one  bird  will  be 
made  up  by  the  other. 

In  the  production  of  light-coloured  fowls,  as  the  markings  of  colour  need  to  be 
plain  and  distinct,  and  these  cannot  always  be  ensured  from  lightly-marked  birds, 
in  selecting  hens,  moderately  dark  hackled  birds  may  be  used  ; or  a cock  lightly 
marked  in  the  hackle  may  be  mated  with  dark  hens,  in  which  case  both  cocke- 
rels and  pullets  will  generally  be  satisfactory  birds. 

Although  many  persons  who  keep  poultry  do  not  care  a rush 
what  colour  their  birds  are,  so  that  they  are  only  productive  and 
lay  plenty  of  eggs,  yet  it  is  well  for  those  who  care  to  have  dis- 
tinct breeds  of  fowls  to  pay  a little  attention  to  the  points  neces- 
sary to  ensure  as  good  and  as  perfect  a variety  as  possible,  by 
which  means  the  stock  will  become  more  valuable.  If  these  are 
altogether  overlooked,  and  birds  are  bred  hap-hazard,  in  time  the 
worst  points  may  be  developed  in  the  stock  instead  of  the  best, 
which  may  easily  be  obviated  by  a little  attention. 

As  a useful  variety  of  fowls,  the  Brahma-pootra  is  about  as  good 
a one  as  could  well  be  selected  by  those  anxious  to  obtain  good 
reliable  birds,  that  do  not  give  much  trouble,  and  whose  produce 
may  be  relied  upon  with  tolerable  certainty. 

Comparisons  are  frequently  made  between  Cochins  and  Brahmas  ; 
but  there  is  a wide  difference  betwixt  the  two  varieties,  and  some 
noteworthy  variations,  as  the  eggs  from  Cochins  are  relatively 
smaller  when  their  great  size  is  taken  into  account  than  many 
other  breeds  of  considerably  lighter  weight ; being  inferior  in  this 
respect  to  Spanish  and  even  many  Dorkings  ; averaging  about  two 
ounces  each  in  weight,  the  newly-hatched  chicks  appearing  very 
large  in  size  in  comparison  with  the  eggs  from  which  they  issue. 

There  are  indeed  several  marked  distinctions  with  respect  to 
Cochins;  as  the  growth  of  the  chickens  proceeds  they  become 
exceedingly  denuded  of  feathers,  which  probably  arises  from  their 
rapid  growth,  which  prevents  the  development  of  feathers  pari 
passu,  nature  concentrating  its  efforts,  to  all  appearance,  in  the 
bodily  growth  of  the  young  birds  in  the  first  place.  The  pullets 
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are  much  less  backward  in  feathering  than  the  cockerels,  which 
causes  the  sex  of  each  to  be  readily  distinguishable  at  an  early  age: 
while  the  cockerel  begins  to  crow  later  than  most  other  kinds. 

To  the  great  deficiency  of  tail  which  is  remarkable  in  the  Cochin,  must  be 
added  conspicuously  small  wings,  incapable  of  flight,  which  are  almost  hidden 
before  under  the  breast  feathers,  and  behind  by  the  back  hackle.  The  voice  of 
the  cock  is  strikingly  loud  and  prolonged  in  its  notes,  so  that  it  has  been 
amusingly  said  that  they  roar  like  lions  rather  than  crow  like  cocks. 

The  precocity  of  the  Cochin  before  noticed  in  laying  and  sitting 
is  also  very  remarkable,  and  at  one  of  the  early  shows  at  Bir- 
mingham, Cochin-China  chickens  were  exhibited  in  the  month  of 
December,  whose  grandparents  had  been  hatched  very  early  in  the 
same  year. 

33.  GAME-FOWL. — Game-fowl  was  at  one  time  considered  a. 
useful  breed,  as  well  as  being  largely  bred  for  the  cock-pit  when 
that  barbarous  pastime  was  allowed  and  followed  in  England,  but 
many  of  the  more  modern  breeds  have  taken  the  place  they  used 
formerly  to  hold  in  public  estimation.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  breeds 
we  have  in  this  country,  supposed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Romans  into  Britain,  who  were  addicted  to  cock-fighting,  and 
English  game  birds  have  been  celebrated  for  centuries,  and  have 
been  preserved  in  their  ancient  purity  of  lineage  by  many  old 
breeders,  and  it  is  still  liked  by  some  on  account  of  its  combined 
beauty  and  utility. 

The  hen  is  almost  the  same  colour  as  the  partridge,  with  a golden 
streak  in  the  hackle,  and  they  have  white  legs,  the  cock  being 
distinguished  by  a long  head  with  a strong  massive  beak,  and  a 
single  upright  comb,  the  chest  being  prominent  and  fleshy,  and 
the  whole  body  flexible  and  muscular,  to  which  the  feathers  sit 
close  and  firm,  having  a bold,  erect  carriage.  The  hens  have  a 
large,  erect,  fan-shaped  tail. 

Of  all  breeds  the  game-fowl  are  the  most  beautiful.  The  graceful,  proud  bear- 
ing of  the  cock,  and  his  dauntless  courage,  which  never  quits  him,  even  when 
mortally  wounded,  and  at  his  last  extremity,  being  especially  remarkable,  his 
courage  having  passed  into  a popular  synonym  and  emblem  of  unquenchable 
bravery. 

The  hens  are  unsurpassed  as  mothers  and  nurses,  usually  want- 
ing to  sit  when  they  hai^e  laid  about  five-and-twenty  eggs,  which 
are  of  a light  buff  colour,  and  both  the  flesh  of  the  birds  and  their 
eggs  are  of  first-rate  quality  for  the  table,  though  neither  attain 
the  bulk  of  some  other  breeds,  the  whiteness  and  juiciness  of  the 
flesh  causing  it  to  be  a good  table-food. 
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it  is  not  a good  breed  to  rear  in  any  great  numbers,  for  the 
young  broods  as  soon  as  they  are  fairly  feathered  begin  to  fight 
desperately  amongst  themselves,  blinding  one  another,  and  strip- 
ping the  skin  from  each  other’s  heads  and  necks,  their  quarrels 
not  unfrequently  terminating  fatally,  or,  if  not  carried  out  to  the 
bitter  end,  they  so  mutilate  one  another  that  they  have  often  to  be 
destroyed. 

They  are  excellent  foragers,  and  a good  run  is  therefore  indis- 
pensable to  them,  when  they  will  supply  themselves  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  food  they  consume. 

They  vary  greatly  in  colour,  and  are  divided  into  black-breasted 
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reds,  brown-breasted  reds,  or  gingers,  various  piles  (or  pieds),  duck- 
wings,  blues,  or  greys,  white  and  black.  ; 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  has  lately  proceeded 
against  various  persons  for  "dubbing”  cocks;  but  it  is  imperative  that  birds 
for  exhibition  be  thus  treated  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  judges,  and  on 
account  of  the  pugnacious  disposition  of  the  cockerels  it  is  generally  considered 
desirable  to  cut  off  their  combs  and  wattles  at  the  age  of  five  or  six  months, 
otherwise,  from  fighting  amongst  themselves,  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing, 
a good  deal  of  suffering  and  loss  of  blood  ensues.  This  operation  is  generally 
done  with  a pair  of  sharp  scissors,  when  the  comb  is  sufficiently  developed,  so 
that  it  will  not  grow  again  after  being  dubbed.  The  fowl  is  held  firmly  in  the 
hand,  and  in  cutting  the  comb  the  operator  has  to  take  care  not  to  go  too  near 
the  skull ; removing  as  well  the  deaf  ears  and  wattles.  A little  green  vitriol  dis- 
solved in  water,  when  applied,  will  be  found  immediately  to  stop  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  on  this  account,  in  the  case  of  the  game-cock,  the  practice — the  cruelty 
of  the  custom— is  generally  endeavoured  to  be  excused  as  a necessary  one. 

In  breeding  game-fowls,  the  points  most  insisted  upon  are,  first, 
to  use  only  the  strongest  and  healthiest  birds  that  can  be  obtained, 
and  choose  a cock  that  is  broad  in  the  breast  and  back,  long 
and  curved  in  the  neck,  with  short  and  close  hackle  and  close- 
sitting plumage.  Spurred  hens  are  considered  best,  as  beinglikelier 
tp  breed  stronger  chickens  ; short  he^ds  or  neck  to  be  avoided,  as 
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well  as  ears  tinged  with  white ; feet  in  which  the  hind  toe  is  short, 
and  not  fully  developed,  as  well  as  birds  with  soft  plumage,  or  those 
with  squirrel  tails.  Unlike  most  other  instances,  the  preference  is 
usually  given  to  an  old  cock  for  breeding— from  five  to  seven  years, 
his  weight  not  exceeding  6 lbs.,  and  that  of  the  hens  from  4^ 
to  5 lbs.— good  old  cocks  generally  producing  a large  proportion 
of  cockerels,  which  is  generally  taken  as  an  indication  of  strength 
in  the  breeding  powers. 

34.  BLACK-BEEASTED  BEDS.- These  are  most  generally  pre- 
ferred, and,  to  get  good  birds,  the  cock  should  have  a deep  orange- 
red  hackle,  free  from  stripes,  a deep-toned,  velvety-looking  back, 
and  willow  legs,  and  a bright  red  eye.  The  hens  should  possess 
light  golden  hackle,  clearly  striped,  with  salmon-coloured  breast 
and  golden-brown  back,  the  wings  of  medium  size,  free  from  pencil- 
lings.  These  should  never  be  crossed  with  other  varieties  for  the 
sake  of  colour. 

35.  BROWN-BEEASTED  EEDS,  OR  GINGERS. — These  are 
generally  superior  to  the  former  in  shape  and  compactness  of  form, 
and  the  great  point  in  breeding  is  to  have  a first-rate  cock,  the  eyes 
being  of  dark-brown  colour  and  the  face  purple.  The  breast  is 
usually  preferred  of  a dull  red-brown  colour,  and  free  from  streaks, 
though  some  very  handsome  streaked  birds  are  produced. 

Handsomely-coloured  cockerels  may  be  obtained  from  a thoroughly  good  black- 
red  cock  and  brown-red  hens,  the  best  streaky-breasted  birds  being  produced 
from  this  cross. 

36.  DTJCKWINGS. — Many  people  consider  the  Duckwings  to  be 
the  handsomest  of  all  the  game  species,  the  Silver  Duckwing  cock 
having  a white,  or  nearly  white,  hackle  and  saddle,  free  from  any 
obtrusive  stripes,  black  breast,  silver  back  and  coverts,  with  willow 
or  olive  legs.  The  yellow  cock  is  of  clear  straw-colour  in  hackle 
and  saddle,  with  bright  maroon  back  and  coverts,  and  willow  or 
yellow  legs.  The  hens  are  salmon-breasted  generally,  but  are  some- 
times various,  the  Silvers  having  a greyish  appearance,  while  the 
Yellows  incline  to  a somewhat  blue  tinge.  The  best  Duckwings  have 
yellow  eyes  and  white  legs — occasionally  the  legs  are  blue — but  red 
eyes  and  willow  legs  are  preferred  by  those  who  breed  for  exhi- 
bition. 

The  best  cockerels  are  considered  to  be  bred  from  well-shaped, 
strong  black-red  cocks  of  a light  tinge,  and  spurred,  good-coloured 
Duckwing  hens,  which  match  well  in  leg  and  eye ; but  these  cannot 
always  be  relied  on  for  cockerels.  The  best  pullets  are  thought 
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to  be  got  by  a white-hackled  Silver  Duckwing  cock,  with  black-red 
hens.  The  result  is  generally  certain  with  pure  Duckwings,  both 
cock  and  hens,  though  the  cockerels  will  be  “ mealy-breasted,”  and 
striped  in  the  hackle,  whereas  the  cross  will  often  throw  very  hand- 
some cockerels.  Some  good  Duckwings  are  produced  by  cocks 
bred  from  Duckwing  cocks  and  black-red  hens,  matched  with  light 
black-red  hens. 

37.  PILES  (OR  PIEDS). — The  white-breasted  cocks  are  con- 
sidered the  best  birds,  which  resemble  the  black-reds  in  their  tout 
ensemble,  excepting  in  the  particular  that  the  black  is  exchanged  for 
white,  the  handsomest  birds  being  got  from  high-coloured  black-red 
cocks  and  Pile  hens.  The  objection  to  breeding  from  Piles  on  both 
sides  is  that  the  colour  is  soon  bred  out,  unless  the  above  cross  is 
resorted  to. 

A Pile  cock,  mated  with  hens  produced  by  a Pile  cock  and  black- 
red  hens,  will  throw  good  pullets  ; and  the  same  hens,  crossed  by 
a black-red  cock,  it  is  said,  will  bring  first-class  cockerels.  Piles 
should  always  have  yellow  legs  and  white  tails,  and  the  eye  and 
the  plumage  should  be  as  red  as  possible. 

38.  WHITE  AND  BLACK  GAME-FOWLS.— White  Game-fowls, 
to  be  considered  perfect,  should  have  red  eyes  and  white  legs  ; and 
the  black  game,  black  eyes  with  dark  olive  legs.  Both  white  and 
black  must  be  bred  from  self-coloured  birds,  though  a cross  will 
sometimes  produce  a sport  of  these  varieties. 


Feather-legged  Bantams. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Varieties  of  Fowls  {continued). 

Polands — Black  Polands — Silver-spangled  Polands — Golden-spangled  Polands— 
The  Lark-crested  Fowl — The  Malay — French  Fowls — La  Fleche — The  Crfive- 
coeurs — Houdans — LaBresse — TheGueldres — The  Du  Mans — American  Fowls 
— Leghorns — Plymouth  Rocks — Dominiques — Rumpless  Fowls — The  Frizzled 
or  Friesland  Fowl— Bantams : Gold  and  Silver-laced,  or  Seabright — Black  and 
White  Bantams — Game  Bantams — Booted  Bantams — Japanese  Bantams— 
Silkies — The  Russian  Fowl — Bakies,  or  Dumpies — The  Rangoon — The  Emu, 
or  Silky  Cochin — Sultans— The  Ptarmigan. 

39.  POLANDS. — Polands  are  a very  ornamental  variety,  and 
good  layers  of  eggs,  seldom  wanting  to  sit ; and  as  table  fowls  they 
are  equal  to  any  for  plumpness  and  quality,  though  their  somewhat 
small  size  is  against  them,  if  poultry  to  be  reared  for  sale  is  con- 
templated. There  are  many  varieties,  all  of  which  are  very  good 
layers,  but  the  chickens  are  somewhat  difficult  to  rear,  on  account 
of  their  delicacy ; and  taken  altogether,  they  will  not  rank  with 
.most  profitable  kinds  of  poultry,  unless  reared  upon  a dry  situation, 
where  the  surface  water  runs  quickly  off  the  land,  as  upon  sand, 
gravel,  or  chalk. 

The  great  point  with  these  birds  is  the  top-knot,  which  should  be  large,  com- 
pact, well-shaped,  and  full ; a small  bright-red  comb  being  placed  in  front  of 
this  appendage,  somewhat  resembling  the  appearance  of  a pair  of  horns.  The 
breast  is  prominent,  deep,  and  carried  well  forward,  the  ear -lobe  being  large  in 
the  cock,  and  small  in  the  hen,  well  rounded,  and  pure  white  in  colour  in  the 
crested  variety,  which  also  has  long,  fine,  pendulous  wattles.  The  wings  are 
large,  and  carried  well  up  to  the  body,  the  legs  being  clear  and  fine,  but  inclined 
to  be  rather  long,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  spangled  birds,  blue  in  colour  ; in  these 
the  tail  is  either  bay  or  silver,  each  feather  terminating  in  a rich  metallic  black 
spangle ; and  the  full-grown  birds  are  not  considered  at  their  best  until  they 
have  attained  their  third  year  ; and  it  is  said  the  name  they  have  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  birds  were  first  imported  into  Poland  from  India.  The  large  top- 
knot  of  the  cock  is  composed  of  feathers  resembling  those  of  the  hackle,  which 
In  the  hens  forms  a dense  globular  tuft. 
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The  chief  varieties  are  White-crested,  Silver-spangled,  Golden- 
spangled — these  being  sometimes  mistaken  for  Hamburgs — Black, 
and  White  Polish.  Some  of  the  birds  have  an  immense  beard 
under  the  chin,  and  a kind  of  feathered  goitre  round  the  throat. 

40.  BLACK  POLANDS. — The  Black  Polands  sometimes  produce 
white  chickens  that  are  pure  in  colour  and  of  great  beauty,  but  they 
are  so  tender  that  it  is  a work  of  great  difficulty  to  rear  the  progeny 
of  these.  The  Black  Polands  are  invariably  plump  kind  of  birds, 
the  cocks  generally  weighing  from  five  to  six  pounds  and  a half, 
and  the  hens  about  one  pound  under  this  weight.  The  White- 
crested  Black  Polish  is  a beautiful  bird,  of  a deep  black  colour,  ■with 
a large  white  tuft  on  its  head.  The  White  Polish  with  a black  top- 
knot,  which  has  been  mentioned  by  some  writers,  appears  to  be 
almost  extinct,  for  it  is  now  very  seldom  seen  in  perfect  specimens. 


Spangled  Polands. 


White-crested  Polands,  in  the  case  of  the  cock,  are  apt  to  be- 
come yellow  in  the  crest,  the  point  being  to  obtain  it  as  white  as 
possible,  both  cock  and  hen  being  adorned  with  a black  tuft  of 
feathers  growing  in  front  of  the  crest. 

41.  SILVER-SPANGLED  POLANDS. — Silver-spangled  Polands 
are  larger  than  the  black  variety,  the  ground  colour  being  white, 
which  is  spangled  with  black.  The  crest  of  the  cock,  which  hangs 
in  a thick  bunch  over  the  head,  is  tipped  with  black  at  the  end  of 
each  feather.  In  breeding  good  specimens  of  these,  the  points 
aimed  at  are  to  have  the  crest,  shoulder,  back,  and  breast  of  the 
hen,  and  the  breast  of  the  cook,  evenly  and  boldly  spangled,  and 
the  general  plumage  may  be  either  laced  or  spangled. 

42.  GOLDEN-SPANGLED  POLANDS.— These  resemble  the  pre- 
ceding in  their  general  characteristics,  differing  only  in  colour,  and 
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when  Gold  and  Silver-spangled  Polands  are  crossed,  the  chickens 
will  often  be  as  perfect  as  those  bred  from  parents  of  the  same 
colonr,  but  it  is  generally  assumed  by  breeders  that  the  golden  lose 
the  richness  of  colour  which  it  is  desirable  to  produce,  and  it  is  in 
consequence  preferred  to  mate  richly-coloured  birds  that  are  well 
spangled  throughout,  except  in  hackle  and  wings,  in  which  good 
judges  prefer  to  see  lacing,  as  also  in  the  saddle  of  the  cock,  the 
main  point  being  that  cocks  and  hens  have  full  globular  crests. 

43.  THE  LARK-CRESTED  FOWL.— The  Lark-crested  Fowl, 
something  like  the  Polands  in  having  feathers  upon  the  head  in 
a distinctly  developed  form,  has  but  a small  tuft  at  the  back  of  the 
head,  and  a sort  of  half  comb  in  front.  It  is  an  old  variety,  and  once 
was  greatly  in  favour,  being  various  in  colour,  the  favourite  kind 
being  pure  white,  which  is  of  highly  ornamental  appearance.  They 
are  average-sized  fowls,  both  good  layers  and  good  sitters,  and 
fairly  hardy,  while  they  are  also  good  table  fowls,  the  flesh  being 
delicate  and  well-flavoured.  They  are  now  only  commonly  met  with 
in  certain  districts,  where  a high  opinion  has  existed  as  to  their 
merits  from  old  times,  being  much  more  frequently  seen  a couple  of 
centuries  ago  than  in  recent  times. 

44.  THE  MALAY.— The  Malay  is  cue  of  the  very  largest  breeds 
of  fowls,  the  cocks  sometimes  weighing  ten  and  eleven  pounds,  and 
the  hens  from  two  to  three  pounds  less,  the  cocks  standing  nearly 
three  feet  high,  having  long  legs  and  thighs,  the  whole  figure  being 
somewhat  gaunt,  though  often  very  handsome  specimens  are  to 
be  seen — altogether  tall  sinewy  birds,  and  inveterate  fighters,  the 
eye  being  red,  and  the  face  cruel-looking  and  naked,  and  nearly 
destitute  of  wattle.  The  tail  is  well-shaped  and  drooping,  and  of 
a rich  black  colour,  and  altogether  the  bird  is  close  and  hard- 
feathered.  The  head  is  snake-like,  and  somewhat  flat  on  top,  with 
great  fulness  over  the  eye,  the  comb  being  low  and  thick,  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  the  game-cock  when  dubbed. 

The  pullets  commence  laying  early,  and  are  sometimes  good  winter 
layers ; the  egg  being  of  a medium  size,  of  a tinted  hue,  or  buff 
colour.  The  chickens  when  first  hatched  are  very  strong,  and 
are  thickly  covered  with  down,  but  they  grow  so  rapidly  that  the 
progress  of  their  bodies  outstrips  that  of  their  feathers,  and  by  the 
time  they  are  about  one-third  grown,  the  back  and  shoulders  pre- 
sent a half-naked  appearance,  which  causes  them  to  be  extremely 
sensitive  to  cold  and  wet ; and  those  who  wish  to  rear  this  breed  to 
the  best  advantage  should  get  the  chicks  hatched  early,  so  that  the 
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young  birds  may  pass  through  this  unclothed  period  during  May 
and  June,  when  the  weather  is  sunny,  and  before  the  July  rains 
set  in,  which  generally  prevail  in  this  country. 

The  flesh  of  the  Malay  fowl  is  somewhat  coarse,  with  a brownish  tinge,  and 
they  are  not  a good  breed  altogether  for  the  poultry-farmer,  but  were  at  one 
time  much  resorted  to  as  a cross  for  improving  the  size  of  other  species  of  fowls ; 
they  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  kinds  of  colours,  as  black,  white,  grey,  &c. ; but  the 
most  common  is  a kind  of  cinnamon  brown. 

^ In  order  to^  breed  good  specimens  of  the  red  variety  the  cock  should  be 
rich-coloured  in  hackle  and  saddle,  somewhat  dark  in  shade,  the  back  and 
shoulders  being  marone-coloured,  and  the  breast  black,  or  black  mottled  with 
reddish  brown,  and  well  barred  wings. 

The  plumage  of  the  hen  should  be  of  a handsome  brown-red  colour,  lustrous 
in  the  hackle  and  back,  dull  in  the  breast,  but  deepening  in  the  tail.  The  eye 
should  be  pearl-colour,  the  beak  strong,  with  small  ears  and  wattles. 

45.  PBENCH  FOWLS. — A certain  number  of  varieties  of  French 
fowls  have  lately  become  established  in  England,  of  which  the  chief 
kinds  are  La  Fleche,  the  Crevecceur,  Houdan  fowls,  La  Bresse, 
the  Gueldres,  and  the  Du  Mans. 

46.  LA  FLECHE. — These  are  generally  considered  the  best  of 
the  French  fowls,  and  are  a somewhat  striking  breed,  being  handsome 
and  hardy ; the  chickens  easily  reared,  and  growing  quickly,  while 
the  hens  lay  large  eggs. 

They  are  jet  black  in  colour,  with  a rich  metallic  lustre,  the  ear- 
lobe being  large,  and  quite  white,  the  face  bare,  and  red  in  colour, 
the  cocks  in  the  best  specimens  weighing  9 lbs.,  and  the  hens  7 lbs., 
the  general  average  weight  being  about  i lb.  less.  The  nostrils  are 
large  and  elevated,  and  the  beak  also  large  and  dark.  The  neck 
is  slightly  curved,  the  hackle  small  but  thick,  the  thighs  and  leg's 
being  long  and  stout,  and  altogether  possessing  a good  carriage. 
This  breed  in  its  pure  state  is  mostly  found  in  the  north  of  France, 
and  is  better  adapted  to  the  climate  of  England  than  most  other 
French  fowls. 

47.  the  CBEVECCEUES.— These  are  handsome  black  fowls, 
having  a crest  or  top-knot,  which  in  the  cock  is  very  full,  furnished 
with  pure  black  hackle  feathers,  which  should  incline  backwards, 
any  white  being  considered  a fault,  though  old  cocks  have  them. 
In  front  of  the  crest  stands  up  a conspicuous  comb  in  the  form  of 
two  spikes,  or  horns,  the  legs  being  black  and  free  from  feathers. 

It  is  a good  table-fowl,  and  the  hens  lay  large  white-shelled 
eggs,  and  are  non-sitters,  weighing  about  7 lbs.,  and  the  cocks  9 lbs., 
these  weights  at  times  being  exceeded.  A year-old  cock  and  two. 
year-old  hens  are  said  to  throw  the  strongest  chickens,  but  the  great 
drawback  in  keeping  Crilvecmurs  in  this  country  is  their  inclination 
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to  be  roupy,  and  all  crested  fowls  are  more  or  less  delicate,  so 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  entertain  this  breed  except  in  a warm 
locality. 

48.  HOTJDANS. — This  breed  of  late  years  has  advanced  very 
much  in  public  estimation,  the  hens  being  good  plump  birds,  weigh- 
ing from  to  7^  lbs.  each,  and  the  cock  from  8 lbs.  to  lbs., 
being  black-and-white  in  colour,  the  black  predominating,  though 
the  white  is  very  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  body. 

The  crest  of  the  cock  is  large,  well  arched,  and  falling  over  the 
sides,  the  comb  coral-like,  well  serrated,  and  brilhant  in  colour, 
sometimes  being  spiral,  or  horned,  hke  the  Crevecceurs,  the  wattles 
being  moderately  long,  red  and  thin,  with  red  face  covered  by  a full 
beard,  which  hangs  in  a bunch  under  the  beak,  the  thighs  being 
short  and  stout,  with  fine  white  legs.  The  tail  is  full,  well  sickled, 
and  nearly  erect,  the  sickle  feathers  being  sometimes  white,  some- 
times black,  the  latter  being  preferred.  Though  a useful  breed, 
much  liked  by  many  people,  they  are  not  so  attractive-looking  as 
some  of  the  other  kinds  of  French  fowls. 

49.  LA  BRESSE. — ^This  is  not  a very  good-looking  variety,  but 
they  are  a useful  breed  of  fowls  to  raise  for  table  use,  as  the  chickens 
mature  early,  and  can  be  fattened  early,  being  often  put  up  to  fatten 
shortly  after  leaving  the  hen,  the  flesh  of  the  breed  being  white 
fine,  and  tender,  and  of  a capital  flavour.  Although  not  reaching 
to  such  a very  large  size,  they  come  heavy  to  the  scale,  at  four  and 
a half  months  old  a chicken  weighing  6 lbs.,  and  a capon  8 lbs.  to 
9 lbs.,  thus  well  deserving  the  name  of  fat  poultry. 

They  are  somewhat  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Silver-pencilled 
Hamburg,  the  bodies  being  mostly  white  and  clean  in  the  cock,  but 
moderately  splashed  in  the  hen,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Silver- 
pencilled  Hamburgh  hen,  the  tail  of  the  cock  being  black,  laced 
with  white,  that  of  the  hen  being  indifferently  pencilled.  The  cock’s 
comb  is  single  and  large,  and  in  the  hen  falls  over  on  one  side, 
the  legs  being  blue.  The  hens  lay  a fair  number  of  eggs,  but  are 
not  good  winter  layers,  the  chief  advantage  of  the  breed  being  that 
the  chickens  reach  maturity  and  fatten  very  early. 

50.  THE  GUELDEES. — -These  are  remarkable  for  an  absence 
of  both  crest  and  comb,  which  is  made  up  for  by  long  and  pendant 
wattles,  which  give  it  a somewhat  singular  appearance.  There  are 
black,  white,  and  grey  Gueldres,but  the  great  majority  of  the  breed 
are  similarly  marked,  and  resemble  in  colour  the  Cuckoo  Dorking, 
being  close -feathered,  gocd-looking  birds,  inclined  to  be  large  io 
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size,  with  prominent  breasts,  and  hardy  constitutions.  The  legs  are 
blue,  and  feathered  somewhat,  the  tail  being  large  and  erect. 

The  hens  lay,  throughout  the  year,  large-sized  eggs,  and,  being  non-sitters,  are 
a useful  breed  of  fowl  to  keep  where  eggs  are  made  the  first  desideratum. 

51.  THE  DU  MANS.— The  hens  of  this  breed  also  lay  large 
eggs,  and  are  non-sitters,  as  well  as  fattening  readily  for  the  table. 
The  plumage  is  black,  of  a lustrous  hue,  the  birds  having  double 
combs,  and  being  crested ; though  they  are  but  of  medium  size, 
altogether  they  are  a very  useful  breed  to  keep. 

52.  AMERICAN  FOWLS. — A good  many  fowls  are  now  sent  to 
us  from  America,  where  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  breeding 
and  crossing,  amongst  which  are  several  useful  varieties,  as  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Dominiques,  and  Leghorns.  For  the  latter  there 
has  been  quite  a rage  in  America,  though  they  have  not  made  the 
same  noise  in  England. 

53.  LEGHORNS.— Leghorns  are  met  with  in  white  and  brown 
colour,  the  former  being  by  far  the  handsomer  of  the  two,  the  Leg- 
horn cock  being  upright,  with  an  erect  tail,  the  comb  being  large, 
very  red,  and  single,  placed  far  back  on  the  head,  which  is  short, 
the  wattles  being  long,  even,  and  pendant ; long  neck,  curved,  with 
hackle  full  and  flowing. 

The  hen  is  rather  square  in  body,  with  a full  round  breast,  close 
plumage,  large  and  erect  tail,  the  comb,  which  is  large  and  red, 
falhng  over  one  side,  with  legs  rather  slender,  long,  and  yellow,  to 
match  the  cock’s. 

Brown  Leghorns  resemble  very  much  in  appearance,  both  as 
regards  cocks  and  hens,  dull-coloured,  black-red  Game-fowls,  the 
hackle  and  saddle  of  the  cock  being  of  a dull-red  brown,  the  tail 
a bright  black,  breast  and  thighs  black,  and  the  legs  yellow.  The 
hens,  excepting  in  shape  and  comb,  resemble  black-red  Game 
hens,  the  general  body-colour  being  very  similar.  The  breast  is  of 
a deep,  dull,  salmon-colour,  paling  off  to  light  brown  towards  the 
thighs.  The  hens  lay  large  white  eggs,  and  the  chickens  grow 
rapidly  and  attain  maturity  early,  while  they  are  also  hardy.  They 
are  not  great  eaters,  and  are  a profitable  breed  to  keep  for  the  pur- 
pose of  egg-production ; but  they  are  not  good  flesh-forming  birds. 

54.  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. — The  Plymouth  Rocks  are  hardy 
and  docile,  and  make  good  table-fowls  as  well  as  being  good 
layers,  a union  of  qualities  not  very  often  met  with,  as  good  layers 
are  not  expected  to  lay  on  flesh  as  well  as  be  productive  in  the 
egg  department,  the  meat  being  white  and  well-flavoured.  The 
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plumage  is  handsome,  somewhat  resembling  the  Cuckoo  Dorking, 
being  of  a dark-blue  or  steel-ground,  crossed  with  a darker  shade 
of  colour.  The  comb  is  single,  but  not  large,  with  moderate-sized, 
well-rounded  wattles,  broad  curved  back,  with  deep  and  broad 
breast,  large  tail,  moderate-sized  wings,  with  short,  stout,  yellow 
legs.  The  hens  weigh  7 or  8 lbs.,  and  the  cocks,  at  times,  as  much 
as  10  lbs.  The  breed  is  supposed  to  have  been  produced  by  various 
crosses  between  Cochins,  Dorkings,  and  Malays,  partaking  to  a 
certain  e.\tent  of  the  qualities  of  each,  the  hens  being  good  sitters 
and  mothers,  laying  a fair-sized  yellow  egg,  having  almost  the 
docility  of  the  Cochin,  and  laying  throughout  the  winter. 

55.  DOMINIQUES.— These  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  established 
in  England,  though  the  breed  has  been  exhibited,  and  are  described 
as  uniting  in  themselves  various  good  qualities,  being  excellent 
layers  of  eggs,  good  sitters  and  mothers,  with  cuckoo-marked 
plumage,  the  ground  colour  being  of  a light,  slatey  hue,  marked  with 
a darker  shade.  They  have  large  rose  combs,  medium-sized,  well- 
rounded  wattles,  yellow  legs  and  beaks,  and  red  ear-lobes. 

56.  RUMPLESS  FOWLS. — Also  called  the  Persian  and  Rump- 
kin,  is  remarkable  as  being  without  a tail.  There  are  several 
varieties,  which  differ  in  size,  including  Hamburg,  Game  and 
Bantams,  the  kind  best  known  in  England  being  a double-combed 
fowl  of  medium  size,  being  a fair  layer  of  eggs,  and  also  a good 
table-fowl.  Some  of  the  best-looking  are  pure  white,  but  they  are 
not  favourites  as  a rule,  except  with  those  who  like  to  have  oddities 
about  them. 

Some  of  this  tribe  have  been  imported  from  the  East,  of  a black  colour,  with  a 
tuft  on  the  head,  five  toes,  and  feathered  legs — the  carriage  of  these  birds  being 
rather  more  upright  than  usual,  coming  from  either  Turkey  or  Egypt. 

57.  THE  FRIZZLED  OR  FRIESLAND  FOWL.— This  also  is  a 
grotesque  variety,  said  to  have  originally  proceeded  from  Eastern 
Asia,  being  often  found  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Ocean,  where  the  climate  is  more  adapted  for  them  than 
that  of  England.  Being  a small,  delicate  fowl,  it  is  not  well  suited 
for  our  humid  climate. 

The  feathers  of  this  species  are  curled  the  reverse  way  to  ordi- 
nary (to  which  fact  it  owes  its  soubriquet  of  frizzled),  excepting  those 
of  the  wings  and  tail,  which  gives  it  a somewhat  curious  look. 
They  are  mostly  white,  and  are  only  desirable,  as  novel  additions  to 
the  poultry-yard,  being  of  very  small  value  on  the  score  of  pro- 
ductiveness. 
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58.  BANTAMS. — The  various  breeds  of  Bantam  fowls  are  more 
prized  as  pets  than  kept  for  profit,  though  their  small  eggs  are  by 
no  means  to  be  despised,  and  are  relished  by  invalids,  whom  their 
bold  cai'riage  and  aggressive  behaviour  towards  other  fowls  have 
frequently  diverted. 

The  varieties  best  known  are  the  classes  of  Gold-laced,  Silver- 
laced,  White,  Black,  and  Game,  and  the  fancy  for  these  has  much 
changed  of  late  years,  in  old  times  being  preferred  feather-legged 
and  booted.  They  render  good  service  as  destroyers  of  grubs  and 
insects,  the  most  preferred  sorts  being  perhaps  the  Black,  White,  and 
Seabright. 

59.  GOLD  AND  SILVER-LACED,  OR  SEABRIGHT. —The 
Silvers  should  be  a clear  silvery  white,  and  not,  as  is  sometimes 
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seen,  of  a yellowish  white,  the  Golden  being  generally  brought  to 
greater  perfection.  The  feathers  are  laced,  or  surrounded  with  a 
rim  of  black,  perfect  marking  being  the  principal  feature  aimed  at ; 
the  ground  colour  of  the  Gold-laced  being  of  a fine  gold,  flecks  of 
black,  or  unequal  lacing  being  considered  a grave  fault  in  the  eyes 
of  breeders.  The  cocks  are  hen-feathered  as  well  as  hen-tailed, 
having  no  hackles ; the  wings  are  tolerably  large,  and  carried  very 
low,  the  birds  having  a jaunty  appearance.  The  hen  resembles  the 
cock  in  general  appearance,  excepting  that  her  head-gear  is  smaller, 
and  her  head  not  so  coarse. 

60.  BLACK  AND  WHITE  BANTAMS.  — Black  and  White 
Bantams  are  attractive  birds,  with  full  tails  and  double  combs,  the 
wattles  being  broad,  short,  and  thin,  the  breast  being  full  and 
carried  well  forward,  diminutive  size  being  one  of  the  chief  points 
aimed  at,  and  of  unmixed  colour,  either  black  or  white,  the  blacks 
being  distinguished  by  their  lustrous  plumage. 

61.  GAME  BANTAMS. — Game  Bantams  are  Game-fowls  in 
miniature,  after  the  various  Game  species,  as  Duckwings,  Black- 
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breasted  Reds,  &c.,  the  Duckwing  Bantams  being  very  beautiful  little 
birds.  Some  of  the  Bantams  are  very  small,  ranging  from  i lb.  to 
22  oz.  in  the  cocks,  and  the  hens  less. 

62.  BOOTED  BANTAMS.  — The  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
these  are  the  pure  white,  which  are  completely  feathered  on  the 
legs,  and  not  on  one  side  only,  with  quill  feathers  to  the  extremity 
of  the  toes.  Some  of  these  are  seen  bearded,  but  the  breed  is  very 
scarce.  Most  of  the  Bantams,  unless  in  the  case  of  a race  well 
established,  are  difficult  to  breed,  for  many  years  the  Seabright 
being  the  kind  most  affected  by  fanciers,  and  these,  it  is  surmised, 
were  produced  by  careful  breeding  and  crossing  by  Sir  John  Sea- 
bright,  from  whom  they  take  their  name. 

63.  JAPANESE  BANTAMS. — These  are  somewhat  odd-looking 
birds,  with  deep,  short  bodies,  large  combs,  and  flowing  tails,  which 
give  them  a rather  exaggerated  appearance  when  taken  in  con- 
junction with  their  small  size.  They  are  mostly  pure  white,  with 
black  tails  laced  with  white  or  grey  colour  throughout,  the  breast 
being  carried  prominently  forward,  with  altogether  a bold,  erect 
carriage.  The  cocks  of  this  breed  usually  weigh  about  28  oz.,  and 
the  hens  22. 

In  the  Seabright  variety  the  scale  of  weight  has  been  fixed  for 
the  hens  at  16  oz.  and  the  cock  20  oz.  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say  that  Bantams  are  kept  more  as  pets,  than  with  any  view  to 
usefulness  or  profit,  though,  as  before  stated,  they  are  capital  exter- 
minators of  vermin. 

64.  SILKIES. — This  is  a curious  breed  of  fowls,  that  is  covered 
with  white,  dishevelled  feathers,  and  is  of  small  size,  the  weight 
of  the  cook  seldom  exceeding  3J4  lbs.  and  the  hen  ’2%  lbs.  The 
webs  of  the  feathers  of  the  Silkies  are  not  connected  together  with 
the  barb-like  filament  that  is  common  to  other  fowls,  but  are  un- 
connected, which  thus  gives  it  the  soft,  silky  appearance  to  which 
it  owes  its  name.  The  hen  lays  a good  many  small  round  eggs,  and 
is  a capital  mother,  often  found  very  useful  to  rear  small,  tender 
game  birds,  as  partridges.  They  are  not  very  hardy,  and  require  a 
dry,  well-drained  situation. 

Silkies  are  sometimes  called  “ Negroes  " and  “ Silky  Niggers,”  on  account  o( 
their  skin  being  of  a somewhat  violet  colour,  which  also  extends  itself  to  the 
bones  as  well.  The  legs  are  very  short,  and  they  have  five  toes,  their  plumage 
being  of  spotless  white,  presenting  altogether  a very  ornamental  appearance. 

65.  THE  RUSSIAN  FOWL. — These  birds  are  of  various  colours, 
some  being  white,  some  blue,  others  black,  while  some  are  coloured 
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Game-fowl.  They  are  good  table-fowls,  the  flesh  being  white 


from  each  jaw,  and  others  of  greater  length,  and  fuller,  issuing  from 


Scotland,  where  they  are  highly  appreciated,  being  plump  fowls  with 
very  short  legs,  the  plumage  being  mostly  a mixture  of  black  and 
white,  or  brown  and  white,  and  are  good  layers,  as  well  as  being 


capital  sitters  and  mothers,  and  have  lately  found  their  way  to 
England,  where  they  are  rising  in  the  estimation  of  those  desirous 
of  obtaining  somewhat  different  varieties  to  the  old-established 
breeds. 

67.  THE  EANGrOON. — This  is  a bold,  handsome  breed  of  fowls, 
partaking  somewhat  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Malay,  being  heavy 
birds,  of  an  upright  carriage,  with  a drooping  tail,  and  rich,  hand- 
some plumage,  with  a comb  like  that  of  the  Malay. 

68.  THE  EMU,  OR  SILKY  COCHIN.— This  is  merely  a sport 
from  the  Cochin,  being  a fowl  of  entirely  modern  creation,  and  not 
a definite  breed,  though  it  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be  one,  the 
plumage  of  birds  which  are  derived  firom  the  Cochin  when  crossed 
by  a different  strain  sometimes  assuming  a silky  appearance. 

69.  SULTANS. — These  are  a pretty  variety  of  fowl,  that  are 
considered  by  some  to  belong  to  the  species  of  Polands,  while 
others  consider  they  ought  not  to  be  so  ranked,  on  account  of  their 
feathered  legs,  small  size,  and  from  their  having  five  toes.  They 
are  described  as  being  brisk  and  lively  in  their  movements,  the  hens 


the  lower  mandible,  in  the  form  of  a beard. 
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66.  BAKIES  OR  DUMPIES.— These  are  chiefly  met  with  in 
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being  good  layers  of  white  eggs,  and  being  non-sitters.  The  crest 
of  the  coek  is  large,  and  composed  of  hackle  feathers  ; while,  in  the 
hen,  it  is  full,  close,  and  globular,  the  plumage  being  of  brilliant 
white  throughout.  They  are  described  as  being  square-built,  in- 
telligent birds,  but  low  in  carriage,  the  cocks  weighing  about  lbs., 
and  the  hens  about  i lb.  less. 

70.  THE  PTARMIGAN. — Some  breeders  consider  this  species 
to  be  a crossbred  bird  of  some  kind  or  other,  while  others  regard  it 
as  being  a breed  that  has  degenerated,  and  fallen  from  an  originally 
higher  state.  It  is  somewhat  small  in  size,  of  white  plumage,  with 
a tuft  on  the  head,  which  stands  perpendicularly  in  some  cases,  with 
ample  tail,  cup-comb,  and  booted  legs,  being  a somewhat  small- 
sized fowl. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Accommodation  for  Poultry. 

The  Hen-house— Situation— Materials  for  the  construction  of  the  Hen-house- 
Drainage — Ventilation — Size  in  proportion  to  number  of  inmates  Arrange- 
ment of  Perches — Fittings — Cleajiliness — Runs  for  Fowls — Covered  Runs  for 
rainy  weather — Poultry-houses  for  keeping  Poultry  upon  a large  scale  Nests 
(fixed)— Movable  Nests— Hen-ladders— Coops  for  fattening— Dangers  to  Poul- 
try: Cats,  Rats,  Foxes — Marking  Fowls. 

71.  THE  HEN-HOUSE.— Having  settled  upon  the  best  breed  of 
fowls  that  it  is  considered  likely  will  suit  the  capabilities  of  the 
poultrykeeper  with  respect  to  space  and  situation,  before  these  are 
brought  home,  the  hen-house  must  be  first  well  considered,  the 
chief  necessary  points  in  connection  with  which  should  oe  that  it 
is  at  once  warm,  airy,  and  well  ventilated. 

The  flooring  should  be  of  some  material  that  can  be  readily  and 
thoroughly  cleansed.  Stone  is  too  cold  as  a flooring,  while  bricks, 
although  much  warmer,  are  open  to  the  objection  that  the  dirt 
and  droppings  get  fixed  in  course  of  time  between  their  interstices 
at  the  places  where  they  are  joined ; and  although  these  may 
be  thoroughly  scraped  and  washed,  owing  to  the  porous  nature  of 
bricks,  the  floor  will  in  time  become  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
objectionable  matter.  A flooring  of  wood,  on  the  same  account,  is 
equally  objectionable,  and  the  best  that  can  be  devised  is  made  in 
the  following  manner. 

Dig  out  the  site  of  the  future  hen-house  to  the  depth  of  about  a 
foot,  and  fill  up  the  space  so  excavated  with  burnt  clay,  or  coarse 
gravel,  and  have  the  whole  well  rammed  down.  Upon  this  should 
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be  spread  a compost  of  gravel,  cinder-ashes,  quick-lime,  and  water. 
This  will  make  a capital  dry  floor,  upon  which  no  surface  water  will 
stand,  as  it  will  drain  quickly  away.  The  surface  should  then 
be  constantly  kept  strewed  with  sand,  earth,  or  cinder-ashes,  the 
latter  of  which  is  readily  procurable  in  every  household ; and  this 
should  be  scraped  away  daily  if  possible.  The  scrapings  will  make 
capital  manure  for  the  garden,  and  should  be  placed  in  a corner 
under  cover,  and  used  when  wanted.  With  this  object  in  view,  the 
most  likely  stuff  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  floor  that  can  be  made 
useful.  Sand  mixed  with  the  ordure  of  the  fowls  would  be  found  to 
come  in  very  handy  for  potting  plants  for  the  greenhouse  after 
being  properly  dealt  with,  and  fine  earth  so  mingled  will  also  make 
a capital  top-dressing  at  all  times  of  the  year.  If  the  soil  of  the 
garden  happen  to  he  composed  of  clay,  the  cinder-ashes  will  be 
found  very  useful  in  lightening  it,  and  getting  it  into  drier  and 
better  working  order. 

If  the  future  hen-house  is  to  stand  on  a wet,  clay  soil,  the  stuff 
excavated  can  be  easily  burnt  into  a kind  of  brick-earth,  by  the 
admixture  of  a few  hundredweights  of  small-coal,  and  this  will 
cause  the  bottom  to  be  sound,  firm,  and  dry,  the  latter  being 
particularly  necessary,  nothing  being  more  fatal  to  poultry  than 
damp,  especially  that  of  a permanent  kind,  as  on  clayey  soil,  or  in 
wet  situations. 

72.  SITUATION.— The  aspect  of  the  hen-house  is  of  some  im- 
portance, and,  if  possible,  the  windows  or  openings  should  face  the 
south,  which  ensures  a greater  degree  of  warmth  throughout  the 
winter;  but  this  cannot  always  be  obtained,  as  sometimes  there 
may  be  only  one  particular  spot  upon  which  it  may  be  convenient 
to  place  the  hen-house  ; but  any  difficulty  of  this  kind  may  be  par- 
tially overcome  by  shutting  out  piercing  east  or  north  winds,  by 
planting  a few  shrubs  judiciously,  or  trees,  to  break  the  wind,  which 
will  also  form  a good  shelter  from  heat  or  rain,  to  which  the  fowls 
may  run  at  all  times. 

73.  MATERIALS  FOR  THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  HEN- 
HOUSE.—Houses  are  built  of  all  sorts  of  materials,  some  of  an 
expensive  character,  according  to  the  taste  and  design  of  their 
owners ; but  this  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  a lean-to  built  against  a 
brick  wall,  with  feather-edged  boards,  lapped  throughout,  having  a 
southern  or  western  aspect,  will  be  found  to  answer  very  well.  The 
roof  should  be  formed  of  inch  boards,  projecting  over  the  sides  of 
the  house,  so  as  to  throw  off  the  rain.  The  patent  asphalte  cloth 
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forms  a cheap,  warm  roofing,  which  should  have  a coating  of  gas- 
tar  spread  over  it  to  resist  the  rain. 

In  some  poultry-houses,  which  have  already  tiled  roofs,  the  fowls,  as  they 
roost  on  their  perches,  are  often  subject  to  a down-draught,  and  this  has 
often  been  remedied  in  country  places  by  lining  the  roof  thickly  with  straw. 
This,  indeed,  makes  the  house  much  warmer,  but  it  encourages  vermin,  which 
should  be  sedulously  kept  out ; and  a little  cheap  brown  calico,  or  even  brown 
paper,  fastened  to  laths  and  nailed  to  the  rafters,  and  oiled  over  or  painted,  will 
be  much  cleaner,  and  be  found  to  increase  the  warmth  of  the  house  very 
materially  during  the  winter  months,  and  thus  increase  the  production  of  eggs. 

The  height  of  the  house  will  he  found  sufficient  if  7 feet  at  back, 
and  5 feet  in  the  front,  which  wiU  allow  of  a fall  of  2 feet  to 
carry  off  the  rain-water ; the  depth  about  6 feet,  and  the  length 
according  to  the  number  of  fowls  kept.  A house  10  or  13  feet  long, 
divided  into  two,  will  be  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  half  a 
dozen  hens  and  a cock.  If  a door  is  hinged  to  the  centre  of  each 
division,  one  for  each  compartment,  and  a window  made  in  each, 
latticed,  it  will  relieve  the  monotonous  look  of  the  little  structure, 
and  also  afford  ventilation  to  the  house.  Proportionate  dimensions 
will  suit  any  greater  number  of  fowls  that  may  be  desired  to  be 
kept. 

74.  DRAINAGE.— Under  ordinary  conditions,  if  the  floor  of  the 
hen-house  is  constructed  in  the  manner  we  have  indicated,  it  will 
generally  be  found  well  drained  ; but  it  may  so  happen  that,  upon 
occasions  of  heavy  rain,  the  water  may  pour  down  very  fast  from 
neighbouring  buildings,  in  which  case  it  would  be  desirable  to  dig 
drains  round  the  fowl -house,  which  can  be  easily  done,  and  fill  them 
up  to  within  a few  inches  of  the  surface  with  broken  brickbats, 
or  any  coarse  rubbish  that  may  be  at  hand,  and  spread  over  the 
surface  a coating  of  gravel,  or  porous  material,  that  is  not  fine 
enough  to  form  a smooth,  hard  surface ; and  this  arrangement  will 
be  found  to  carry  off  the  water  thoroughly,  without  necessity  for 
any  more  complicated  arrangements. 

75.  VENTILATION.— It  is  incumbent  in  all  hen-houses  that 
there  should  be  good  ventilation  without  draught ; and  as  windows 
and  openings  are  necessary  for  this  purpose,  they  should  be  so 
placed  as  to  allow  of  the  entrance  of  plenty  of  air,  but  so  that  no 
draught  can  come  upon  the  fowls  while  they  sit  at  roost.  If  the 
poultry-keeper  has  to  take  to  a building  ready-made  to  his  hand, 
where  a defective  arrangement  of  this  sort  exists,  the  difficulty  may 
be  overcome  by  covering  over  the  objectionable  window  with  per- 
forated zinc,  or  wire  gauze,  which  will  shut  out  the  draught,  and  yet 
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allow  of  a certain  amount  of  ventilation  ; and  a little  attention  to 
such  particulars  will  be  found  to  amply  repay  any  trouble  that  may 
be  occasioned  thereby. 

A close,  confined  atmosphere  is  very  unfavourable  to  fowls,  and  often  pro- 
duces disease ; so  that  good  ventilation  in  the  fowl-house  is  strictly  necessary 
for  their  health  and  well-being. 

Fowls  do  better  when  divided  into  separate  families,  and  this 
is  especially  important  where  the  propagation  of  distinct  breeds 
is  aimed  at,  and  better  domestic  harmony  is  secured  by  this  ar- 
rangement. Where  a great  number  of  fowls  are  kept  upon  an 
unlimited  range,  this  sort  of  arrangement  cannot  be  well  carried 
out,  unless  altogether  separated  from  each  other,  upon  the  plan 
suggested  elsewhere ; but  where  there  are  but  a small  number  kept, 
and  the  accommodation  is  but  limited,  this  can  be  easily  managed, 
as  the  confined  space,  which,  in  a certain  sense,  is  objectionable,  is 
under  the  control  of  easy  and  definite  arrangement. 

76.  SIZE  IN  PROPORTION  TO  NUMBER  OP  INMATES.— 
Thus,  in  the  small-sized  house  we  have  indicated,  fowls  can  be 
nicely  kept  in  a space  10  feet  in  length,  which,  divided  into  two 
houses,  will  give  an  area  6 feet  by  5 feet,  enough  for  a cock  and 
five  or  six  hens,  to  which  the  “run”  will  be  attached;  and  upon 
this  scale  fowls  can  be  easily  accommodated  in  those  situations 
where  room  is  an  object,  as  in  suburban  or  town  residences.  So 
that  there  is  thorough  ventilation,  comparatively  low-pitched  fowl- 
houses  are  warmer,  and  better  suited  to  draughty  and  exposed  situa- 
tions, than  more  roomy  and  lofty  buildings,  where  fowls  roost 
sometimes  on  perches  at  different  altitudes,  those  on  the  lower  ones 
receiving  on  their  bodies  the  droppings  from  those  above,  in  badly 
constructed  places,  where  any  kind  of  accommodation  is  considered 
good  enough  for  fowls,  which  have  to  take  their  chance  in  the  best 
way  they  can. 

Where  fowls  have  the  run  of  a farmyard  or  unlimited  range,  space  is  of  no 
consequence,  and  these  are  happily  situated ; but  this  unlimited  range,  although 
highly  desirable,  is  not  strictly  necessary  for  domestic  fowls  if  the  disadvantages 
of  a confined  space  are  counterbalanced  by  extreme  cleanliness  and  efficient 
superintendence. 

However  large  the  space  may  be,  or  however  roomy  a barn  or 
shed  may  be,  in  which  fowls  are  allowed  to  roost  and  occupy 
possession,  it  will  be  found  best  not  to  have  more  than  fifty  fowls 
together  in  one  place,  in  those  cases  where  poultry-farming  is 
aimed  at  on  a large  scale.  Fifty  fowls  will  doubtless  seem  a great 
number  to  those  who  only  have  limited  accommodation,  but  this 
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number  will  only  have  formed  five  or  six  broods  of  chickens  origi- 
nally,  in  those  cases  where  poultry  is  hatched  successfully,  which  is 
often  done  in  favourable  situations,  under  the  best  circumstances, 
where  great  care  and  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  poultry  by 
some  good  hen-wife,  who  takes  a pride  in  getting  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  eggs  hatched  she  sets  the  hens  upon,  and  rearing  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  chickens  when  hatched.  These  fifty  fowls  soon  stow  them- 
selves away  in  places  where  there  is  abundance  of  room,  in  lofty 
sheds  and  outbuildings,  yet,  as  they  all  get  collected  together  at 
niorning  and  evening,  when  a few  handfuls  of  corn  are  thrown  down 
to  them,  the  presence  of  a very  large  number  in  one  place  is  not 
conducive  to  their  health,  and  the  ground  will  in  time  get  more  or 
less  tainted  by  their  droppings  ; for  it  must  be  remembered,  where 
the  space  is  almost  boundless,  the  ground  is  not  considered  to  re- 
quire cleansing,  the  necessity  of  which  is  always  present  to  the 
minds  of  those  good  managers  who  can  only  give  their  fowls  a 
limited  space  in  which  to  disport  themselves. 

Where  large  numbers  of  fowls  are  kept,  it  will,  therefore,  be 
the  best  plan  to  divide  them,  assigning  to  each  breed  a separate 
locality,  which  will  be  found  to  answer  much  better  than  keeping  a 
large  number  together. 

The  writer  once  kept  one  hundred  and  fifty  full-grown  fowls  in  one  place,  that 
had  tin  unlimited  range  over  various  meadows  ; a long  range  of  low  boarded 
fowl-houses  being  constructed  for  their  accommodation  against  the  wall  of  a 
garden.  These  houses  were  all  divided  into  different  compartments,  and  various 
fowls  that  had  been  hatched  in  the  same  broods  mostly  kept  together,  and  went 
to  separate  places  to  roost  for  the  night ; but  experience  showed  that  this  large 
number  m the  aggregate  were  not  nearly  so  productive  as  when  they  were 
separated  mto  different  divisions  somewhat  wide  apart,  this  being  specially 
noticeable  in  the  case  of  the  young  chickens,  at  times,  whose  wings  would  begin 
to  droop,  and  show  signs  of  feeble  health,  after  so  great  a number  had  been  kept 
on  the  same  ground  for  any  length  of  time.  The  first  year  they  will  do  very  well, 
as  the  ground  is  fresh,  but  afterwards  it  becomes  impregnated,  or  “ tainted  " as 
it  IS  commonly  called,  and  the  usual  healthy  condition  of  the  soil  becomes 
deteriorated  by  the  presence  of  too  great  a number  of  birds  upon  it,  which,  at 
certain  times,  are  in  the  habit  of  congregating  in  the  same  place,  when  soft  food 
is  sometimes  thrown  down  to  them,  and  decayed  matter  of  one  sort  or  another 
IS  added  to  the  excrement  of  the  fowls  deposited  upon  the  surface  of  the  land, 
which,  not  in  sufficient  quantity  to  be  palpably  offensive  to  the  human  senses,  is 
yet  in  a condition  sufficiently  objectionable  to  exercise  an  unfavourable  influence 
upon  the  health  of  the  fowls. 

77.  ARRANGEMENT  OP  PERCHES.— A common  fault  in  the 
arrangement  of  perches  in  most  houses  is  that  they  are  placed  too 
high.^  Two  feet  and  a half  from  the  ground  is  quite  high  enough, 
and,  in  the  case  of  heavy  birds  like  Cochins,  they  should  be  placed 
considerably  lower  still — about  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
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When  perches  are  placed  too  high,  the  violence  with  which 
heavy  birds  descend  to  the  ground,  especially  those  of  the  species 
incapable  of  any  lengthened  flight,  as  the  Cochin  above  named, 
frequently  causes  lameness,  and,  in  some  cases,  fracture  of  the 
breast-bone.  Those  species  which  only  possess  imperfect  powers 
of  flight,  of  course  suffer  more  than  the  better-winged  varieties. 

A perch  should  run  across  the  fowl-house  about  a foot  and  a 
half  to  two  feet  from  the  wall,  and  a good-sized,  round  fir-pole, 
about  four  or  five  inches  in  diameter,  makes  as  good  a perch  as 
could  well  be  chosen.  Some  very  good  managers  of  fowls  use  a perch 
formed  of  a split  fir-pole,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  having  the 
flat  side  downwards,  and  along  the  top  side  of  the  perch  they  lay 
wisps  of  straw  lengthwise,  fastening  it  to  the  perch  firmly  by  bind- 
ing it  round  with  string,  which  prevents  the  breast-bones  of  the 
fowls  becoming  crooked,  by  which  they  are  very  much  injured  in 
appearance,  that  will  sometimes  happen  when  they  rest  upon  a 
slender  stick,  on  which  they  balance  themselves  with,  perhaps,  a 
certain  pressure  of  the  body,  as  well  as  grasping  with  the  claws 
perches  of  the  thickness  of  a hedge-stake,  which  may  be  frequently 
seen  used  by  some  people,  being  by  far  too  slender  for  the  purpose. 

The  straw,  too,  is  considered  a good  adjunct  in  the  case  of  heavy  birds,  that 
are  often  subject  to  a kind  of  inflammatory  tenderness  of  the  feet,  which  this 
arrangement  is  likely  to  diminish  the  risk  of;  and  there  is  a good  deal  in 
these  little  contrivances  as  a general  means  of  averting  the  liability  to  accidents, 
and  keeping  the  fowls  in  a satisfactory  condition,  which  amply  repays  the  little 
trouble  that  is  occasioned  in  making  them. 

78.  FITTING-S. — Besides  the  perches,  the  usual  fittings  for  the 
hen-house  include  movable  or  fixed  nests,  coops  for  young  broods, 
fattening-house,  &c. ; but  there  is  one  very  necessary  adjunct  that  is 
often  either  overlooked  or  forgotten,  and  that  is  a box,  which  should 
be  kept  filled  with  dry  dust,  for  the  fowls  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
dust-bath.  This  is  needed  more  especially  where  fowls  are  kept  in 
a state  of  confinement,  for  in  one  of  liberty  they  will  procure  the 
dust  for  themselves,  save  in  very  exceptional  cases,  where  there  may 
be  a difficulty  in  finding  any. 

79.  CLEANLINESS. — This  is  a point  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance, for  if  it  be  neglected  the  fowls  will  never  do  well  in  a dirty 
fowl-house,  and  the  difference  betwixt  two  sets  of  fowls — the  one 
cleanly  and  warmly  housed,  and  the  other  poor  creatures  obliged  to 
roost  in  damp  and  dirty  situations — is  very  apparent.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  inmates  are  generally  first  attacked  by  catarrh,  which 
often  ends  in  roup,  one  of  the  most  destructive  diseases  to  fowls, 
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while  young  chickens  confined  in  damp,  cold,  and  dark  places  are 
very  subject  to  scrofula. 

The  droppings  should  be  removed  daily,  and,  in  order  to  keep 
away  vermin,  the  fowl-house  should  be  lime-washed  twice  a year. 
A little  size  mixed  with  the  lime-wash  will  prevent  its  coming  ofl 
upon  the  clothes  of  those  who  enter  the  hen-house  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  eggs,  &c. 

80.  RUNS  FOR  FOWLS.— -Runs  for  fowls  may  be  constructed 

with  advantage  so  as  to  follow  the  entire  length  of  the  wall,  and 
they  should  be  at  least  i6  feet  in  depth.  A good  method  ol 
arrangement  will  be  found  to  have  a gravel  path  leading  from  the 
door  of  the  run  up  to  the  door  of  the  fowl-house,  and  to  divide  the 
rest  of  the  space  equally  betwixt  a gravel  yard  and  a patch  of  grass, 
the  grass  being  nearest  to  the  houses,  the  rain  water  off  the  roof  of 
which  will  benefit  the  grass-plot,  and  cause  the  grass  to  grow  freely; 
or,  what  some  consider  a better  arrangement  where  the  space  is 
only  limited,  is  to  have  half  grass,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
allotment  dug  over,  so  as  to  give  the  fowls  an  opportunity  of  divert- 
ing themselves  by  scratching  about,  which  they  will  enjoy  exceed- 
ingly, and  be  constantly  deriving  amusement  from  the  exercise  so 
obtained.  , 

When  a good  large  space  cannot  be  afforded,  the  poultry-keeper  must  assign 
as  much  as  he  can  for  the  use  of  his  fowls ; but  it  must  be  ever  borne  in  mind 
that  a good  "run"  is  one  of  the  most  indispensable  conditions  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  fowls. 

81.  COVERED  RUNS  FOR  RAINY  WEATHER.— There  is 
nothing,  perhaps,  so  advantageous  to  the  general  health  of  fowls  as 
to  have  a dry  shed,  or  some  outbuilding  to  which  they  can  resort  for 
shelter  from  cold  winds,  wet  weather,  or  heat.  Fowls  are  very  sen- 
sitive to  cold  winds,  which  may  be  seen  by  their  huddling  them- 
selves up  into  corners  when  piercing  winds  prevail.  Added  to  the 
discomfort  which  must  ensue  from  wet  and  bedraggled  plumage  in 
rainy  weather,  the  fowls  are  apt  to  catch  cold,  while  in  very  hot 
weather  shade  is  extremely  grateful  to  them. 

If  such  a convenient  outbuilding  cannot  be  had,  one  may  easily  be  con- 
structed out  of  a few  rough  poles  to  support  a roof  of  wooden  planks,  patent 
felt,  or  thatch.  It  may  be  made  of  any  length,  to  fit  some  odd  corner  or  other, 
as  from  4 to  5 feet  long  up  to  20  feet,  and  of  any  height,  from  4 feet  at  the  back 
and  3 in  the  front,  to  any  desired  elevation. 

Not  only  will  the  fowls  derive  much  additional  comfort  from  such  an  erec- 
tion, but  it  will  also  serve  to  protect  heaps  of  dry  dust,  mortar  rubbish,  and  dry 
gravel,  the  former  for  the  fowls  to  dust  their  feathers  in,  the  mortar  rubbish 
to  give  shell-forming  materials,  and  the  gravel  to  act  as  a digestive  assistant, 
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which  fowls  stano  !n  need  of  occasionally,  and  which  instinct  teaches  them  to 
take  up  and  appropriate  for  this  purpose. 

82.  POULTRY-HOUSES  FOR  KEEPING  FOWLS  UPON  A 
LARGE  SCALE. — The  preceding  remarks  apply  to  fowl-houses 
where  only  a few  fowls  are  kept,  and  the  amount  of  accommodation 
for  them  is  but  limited.  Where  fowls  are  kept  upon  a large  scale  at 
a farmhouse,  no  such  question  as  that  of  providing  them  with  a 
“ run  ” is,  of  course,  necessary,  and  there  are  generally  plenty  of 
outbuildings  and  nooks  and  corners  for  them  to  shelter  themselves 
in ; and  the  main  point  is  the  accommoc^ation  given  to  the  poultry- 
stock  to  roost  in  at  night,  nests,  &c.,  arrangements  that  are  often 
too  limited  in  extent  and  indifferent  in  character. 

The  fowls  should  have  a lofty,  spacious  house,  with  a yard 
attached,  and  also  a shed,  if  they  are  at  all  confined,  the  previous 
remarks  we  have  made  relative  to  the  warmth  and  dryness  of  the 
house  being  applicable  under  all  circumstances.  Warmth  can 
sometimes  be  obtained  in  the  winter  months  if  the  house  is  placed 
near  the  steam-boiler  or  some  flue  in  constant  use,  and  these  oppor- 
tunities ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of,  for  although  artificial  heat 
is  not  so  good  as  natural,  it  is  far  better  to  make  use  of  it  than 
allow  the  fowls  to  roost  in  the  cold 

83.  NESTS,  FIXED. — Where  a large  number  of  fowls  have  to  be 
provided  for  it  is  customary  to  form  the  nests  against  the  walls, 
where  they  are  fixed,  the  best  of  which  are  often  thought  to  be  con- 
structed of  polished  flag-stones  or  slates.  The  best  way  of  arrang- 
ing the  nests  is  considered  to  have  a lower  tier  of  nests  for  the 
larger  fowls,  consisting  of  rows  of  boxes  2 feet  high,  2 deep,  and  2 
feet  wide,  next  to  the  floor,  but  raised  above  it  about  6 inches  by 
a step,  and  on  the  top  of  these  larger  boxes  to  have  rows  of  smaller 
boxes  about  15  inches  in  height,  width,  and  depth  each  way. 

Thus  the  tops  of  the  lowest  boxes,  which  will  project  9 inches 
or  so  beyond  the  tiers  above,  will  furnish  a pathway  and  resting- 
place  for  the  fowls  to  rise  by  on  their  road  to  the  others  im- 
mediately above,  and  the  same  gangway  may  be  formed  in  part 
of  a second  row  of  higher  nests  by  making  the  flat  division  wider, 
or  by  adding  a shelf  supported  by  brackets. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  straw  from  being  dragged  out  of  the  boxes,  it  will 
be  found  advisable  to  have  a narrow  strip  of  wood,  3 inches  high  by  2 inches 
thick,  rounded  at  the  upper  edge,  laid  along  the  front  of  the  boxes,  to  form  a step ; 
but  this  should  be  only  loosely  fixed,  so  as  to  permit  of  its  being  removed  now 
and  then,  to  allow  of  the  boxes  being  washed  out. 

, A better  plan  still  is,  not  to  place  the  nests  against  the  wall,  but  to  leave  a 
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passage  between  it  and  the  nests  sufficiently  wide  for  a person  to  Walk  down  it, 
and  to  form  the  sides  of  the  nests,  next  to  the  passage,  of  lattice-work,  or  wire- 
netting, made  to  open  like  a door.  Anyone  may  then  walk  down  this  passage 
to  gather  the  eggs  from  the  boxes,  and  they  are  kept  cleaner  and  sweeter  this 
way,  and  never  get  overlooked,  and  it  allows  of  hens  to  be  set  and  the  eggs  to 
be  withdrawn,  without  having  occasion  to  go  into  the  house  and  stoop  aboutunder 
the  perches,  by  which  one's  clothes  often  get  very  much  dirtied.  The  passage 
above  the  nests  should  be  separated  from  the  poultry-house  by  some  wire- 
netting, or  otherwise  some  fowls  will  make  a practice  of  establishing  themselves 
there  for  the  night  to  roost,  and  in  course  of  time  there  will  be  an  offensive  col- 
lection of  excrement  in  one  part  or  another,  which  will  be  avoided  if  some 
lattice-work  or  wire-netting  is  carried  up  to  the  roof  flush  with  the  edge  of  Ihe 
topmost  boxes  or  nests. 

8.t.  MOVABLE  NESTS.  — In  some  first-class  poultry-houses 

where  a great  number  of  fowls 
are  kept,  instead  of  having 
fixed  nests,  the  walls  are  fitted 
up  with  low  shelves  upon 
which  are  placed  baskets  or 
boxes  to  serve  as  nests.  This 
arrangement  has  its  advan- 
tages, as  the  shelves  are  easily 
brushed  down  and  kept  clean, 
and  the  boxes  or  baskets 
taken  out  of  the  fowl-house, 
and  washed,  aired,  and  sweet- 
ened, or  renewed  as  often  as 
may  be  deemed  necessarj', 
and  the  shelves  may  be  white- 
washed with  the  walls  of  the 
building  as  often  as  it  is  done. 
With  some  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  poultry,  either  turkeys  or  breeds  of  very  large,  heavy  fowls, 
an  osier  or  wicker-basket  placed  on  the  ground  will  often  be  found 
to  make  a useful  and  convenient  nest,  that  can  be  placed  in  any 
corner  or  situation  that  may  be  considered  most  desirable,  and 
quiet  ensured  for  the  sitting  hen  when  brooding  time  comes  I'ound. 

In  places  that  are  somewhat  difficult  of  approach  movable  nests 
possess  an  advantage  over  those  that  are  fixtures.  In  many  hen- 
houses various  expensive  complications  may  be  seen,  that  are  not 
at  all  necessary ; fowls  much  preferring  any  rough,  extemporised 
nest,  such  as  an  old  basket,  or  a little  straw  laid  on  the  ground 
behind  a sloping  board,  to  many  elaborate  contrivances  that  are 
cccasicnally  submitted  to  their  approbation  by  their  an.xious 
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owners ; but  in  all  these  details  the  poultry-farmer  must  be  guided 
by  circumstances,  and  take  his  steps  accordingly. 

85.  HEN-LADDERS. — Where  fowls  are  kept  upon  a large  scale, 
and  the  building  in  which  they  are  housed  is  a somewhat  lofty  one, 
where  some  perches  are  thought  desirable  to  be  placed  at  a greater 
height  than  that  we  have  indicated,  hen-ladders  are  indispensable, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  fowls  from  hurting  themselves  when  they  go  to 
roost. 

Some  fowls  of  a wandering  disposition  will  not  return  to  their 
domicile  till  the  shades  of  evening  set  in,' and  these,  upon  entering 
the  somewhat  dim  fowl-house,  where  they  have  to  fly  up  to  their 
perches,  sometimes  miss  their  aim,  and  come  fluttering  down. 

A hen-ladder  will  prevent  such  mischances  as  that  of  the  fowls 
striking  themselves  against  the  roosts,  and  other  projections,  and 
a ladder  made  of  broad  flat  pieces  of  wood  to  afford  an  easy  foot- 
hold to  the  fowls,  or  a plank  sparred  across  at  intervals,  to  prevent 
their  slipping,  will  be  found  a useful  appendage.  This  should 
never  he  a flxture  inside  the  hen-house,  but  be  portable,  as  it  will 
often  be  found  in  the  way  of  ready  access  to  one  part  or  another ; 
but  where  a fowl-house  is  made  at  some  height  from  the  ground, 
as  in  a loft  over  a low  shed,  the  hen-ladder  ought  to  be  permanently 
fixed,  and  nailed  to  the  entrance  hole,  or  otherwise  it  may  fall 
down,  or,  if  movable  and  occasionally  taken  away,  be  sometimes 
forgotten  to  be  replaced. 

86.  COOPS  FOR  FATTENING-.— The  best  fattening-coops  are 
those  which  are  made  to  stand  upon  four  legs,  made  out  of  pieces 
of  quartering  with  a double  shelving  roof  like  the  roof  of  a house, 
being  about  6 feet  long,  6 feet  high  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof,  and 
z feet  8 inches  wide,  with  a partition  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  make 
two  compartments,  and  receive  a succession  of  occupants. 

The  feeding-trough  is  in  front,  outside,  having  a slanting  mov- 
able lid,  both  to  keep  the  food  from  the  wet  and  dust,  and  also  to 
prevent  the  fowls  from  pushing  it  over,  when  they  put  their  heads 
through  the  front  bars  of  the  coop  to  get  at  it.  A coop  of  this 
kind  can  be  moved  about  and  placed  in  any  desirable  situation ; 
in  summer,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  it  can  be  put  in  a dry,  shady 
spot  in  the  open  air,  while  in  the  winter  it  may  be  lifted  to  the 
shelter  of  an  outhouse,  or  put  into  a corner  of  some  other  warm 
building,  warmth  being  very  essential  to  fattening  fowls  in  cold 
weather. 

A false  bottom  hke  that  in  some  bird-cages,  which  will  admit 
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of  being  drawn  out  in  two  pieces  to  match  each  division,  will 
allow  of  its  being  rapidly  swept  and  cleansed,  upon  which  fine 
gravel,  sand,  or  ashes  should  be  sprinkled  afterwards.  A space 
sufficient  to  allow  of  these  trays  or  false  bottoms  to  be  drawn  out 
must  be  left,  which  will  be  provided  for  by  inserting  the  bars  in  a 
cross  piece  of  wood  at  the  bottom,  of  adequate  size  for  the  purpose. 
The  door  should  be  at  the  back,  so  as  to  enable  the  fowls  to  be 
readily  put  up,  or  taken  out. 

Almost  any  man  who  is  handy  with  tools  could  construct  such  a fattening, 
coop  out  of  a few  boards  and  the  necessary  quartering  for  uprights,  which  are 
readily  procurable  at  those  timber-yards  where  planks  and  cut  wood  of  various 
sizes  are  sold. 

87.  DANGERS  TO  POULTRY.  — Poultry  are  often  threatened 
with  different  dangers,  that  have  to  he  guarded  against  in  the  best 
way  that  is  possible,  and  these  vary  considerably  in  their  different 
degrees,  one  of  the  most  provoking  of  which  is  the  visits  of  prowl- 
ing cats. 

88.  CATS. — The  cats  of  one’s  household  can  be  easily  educated 
not  to  make  raids  upon  the  young  chickens,  if  they  are  closely  looked 
after  when  the  chickens  are  first  hatched.  Pussy,  if  unaccustomed 
to  the  sight  of  these,  will  soon  he  detected  watching  them  with  a 
very  lively  interest,  which  is  only  a cat’s  nature  to  do,  and  may 
spring  upon  them  at  a convenient  opportunity.  But  if  upon  these 
occasions  she  is  taken  up,  and  beaten  slightly,  and  scolded  at  the 
same  time,  if  she  is  a well-conditioned  cat,  she  will  soon  understand 
that  she  is  not  to  make  raids  upon  them,  and  will  learn  to  shun  this 
temptation  to  feline  organization.  But  the  case  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent with  the  cats  of  one’s  neighbours,  in  towns,  or  suburban 
situations ; but  as  these  are  only  to  be  dreaded,  either  towards 
nightfall,  or  early  in  the  morning,  at  these  times  the  chickens  ought 
to  be  snugly  enclosed  in  the  coops,  for  stray  cats  seldom  venture 
into  a place  where  people  are  stirring  about  in  the  daytime,  and  to 
guard  against  this  danger,  the  coop  containing  the  hen  should  be 
brought  up  close  to  the  house  and  placed  on  a lawn,  or  yard,  either 
beneath  the  eyes  of  the  owner,  or  where  the  servants  are  passing 
to  and  fro.  When  they  have  attained  a certain  size,  they  will  have 
grown  out  of  reach  of  liability  to  accident  from  prowling  cats,  which, 
as  before  stated,  is  one  most  liable  in  towns,  or  suburbs  of  towns. 

In  the  country,  stray  cats  are  generally  shot  down  without  mercy  by  the 
gamekeeper  of  the  district,  and  those  of  a prowling  tendency  generally  resort  to 
the  woods,  or  farther  afield,  and  seek  their  sport  amongst  the  wild,  and  not  the 
domesticated  feathered  tribes. 
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A mucli  more  wily  and  difficult  enemy  to  deal  with  is  the  rat, 
which  often  infests  poultry-houses. 

89  RATS. — It  is  very  difficult  to  prevent  rats  making  their  ap- 
pearance in  poultry-houses,  especially  in  winter-time,  even  in  the 
country,  when  these  vermin  are  unable  to  find  their  provender  in 
the  fields,  in  consequence  of  the  large  amount  of  food  that  in  one 
form  or  another  attracts  their  visits.  They  are  so  bold  in  their 
depredations  at  times  as  even  to  abstract  eggs  from  beneath  a sitting 
hen,  or  turkey,  the  latter  having  their  nests  often  on  the  ground, 

which  they  will  remove 
at  night,  while  whole 
broods  of  ducklings  and 
young  chickens  are  some- 
times carried  off  by 
them,  one  or  two  at  a 
time. 

When  a place  is  in- 
fested by  rats,  it  is  the 
best  plan  to  call  in  the 
sendees  of  a regular  rat- 
catcher, whose  business 
it  is  to  extirpate  them,  it 
being  of  little  use  to  stop 
up  their  holes,  which  is 
sometimes  done  by  pour- 
ing tar  down  them,  to 
Poultry  Pens.  which  they  have  a great 

antipathy,  and  after- 
wards closing  the  entrance,  ramming  in  bits  of  broken  glass  with 
the  earth.  These  methods  will  certainly  stop  their  advances  for  a 
time,  but  only  to  re-appear  after  a little  while  in  fresh  places. 

Many  persons  object  to  use  poison,  or  they  may  be  got  rid  of 
by  using  Battle’s  Vermin  Killer.  The  safest  way  of  having  resort 
to  this  is,  to  impregnate  a piece  of  meat  with  the  ingredient  in 
several  places,  and  tie  it  firmly  to  a piece  of  stick  that  has  been 
well  rubloed  with  oil  of  valerian. 

This  should  be  inserted  crosswise  in  the  hole,  so  that  the  rats 
have  to  tug  away  at  it,  and  cannot  carry  it  off ; and  in  order  to 
prevent  any  other  creature  getting  at  it  for  which  it  is  not  intended, 
an  inverted  box  or  basket  should  be  put  over  the  hole,  with 
some  stones  cr  other  heavy  weight  laid  on  the  top.  As  accidents, 
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however,  sometimes  happen  wherever  poison  is  used,  it  always 
ought  to  be  taken  up  in  the  daytime,  and  never  be  suffered  to  lie 
about. 

go.  FOXES. — Where  fowls,  or  poultry  of  any  kind,  are  carelessly 
housed  for  the  night— or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  not  housed 
at  all — there  is  danger  of  their  being  carried  off  by  foxes,  which  com- 
mit sad  havoc  in  a poultry-yard  when  once  they  gain  access  to  it.  Many 
fowl-fanciers  who  live  in  the  country  would  exterminate  these  vermin 
root  and  branch ; but  where  the  fox  is  hunted,  the  crime  of  vulpe- 
cide  is  regarded  as  a serious  one ; and  the  best  safeguard  against 
their  devastations  is  to  have  a good  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
providing  comfortable  houses  for  poultry  of  all  kinds,  which  can  be 
shut  up  at  nights,  and  opened  in  the  morning,  which  is  done  without 
a moment’s  delay  by  closing  the  little  sliding  door  in  the  evening, 
which  is  the  place  of  ingress  and  egress  to  the  fowl-houses,  and 
raising  it  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

If  this  is  done  regularly  there  is  little  to  fear  from  either  cats 
or  foxes,  that  wily  depredator  the  rat  being  the  one  most  to  be 
feared  at  night  within  the  fowl-houses ; for,  although  the  full-grown 
fowls  are  beyond  his  reach,  he  may  get  at  the  young  chickens,  and, 
in  order  to  prevent  this,  it  is  the  safest  plan,  where  rats  abound,  to 
have  a board,  that  will  fit  the  front  of  the  hen-coop,  put  before  it, 
that  can  be  fastened  on  with  a hook  and  eye,  leaving  sufficient  space 
at  the  top  for  ventilation ; or  a piece  of  perforated  zinc,  which  can 
be  easily  placed  over  the  front  by  being  made  to  work  in  a groove, 
which  can  be  formed  by  nailing  two  or  three  slips  of  wood,  one  pro- 
jecting over  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a ridge  or  slide  on  each  side  of 
the  front  of  the  hen-coop.  The  zinc  is  at  once  clean,  light,  and 
portable,  and  adds  nothing  to  the  bulk,  and  with  such  a safeguard, 
the  coops  might  be  left  out  all  night  in  an  orchard  or  in  a meadow, 
and  no  harm  can  come  to  the  inmates  in  the  ordinary  way, 

gi.  MARKING  FOWLS. — In  some  country  places  there  are,  un- 
fortunately, people  who  steal  fowls  where  they  can  get  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  these  cases  it  is  generally  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  a 
conviction,  unless  the  thieves  are  taken  in  the  very  act  with  their 
spoil  upon  them,  and  many  persons  may  often  be  heard  to  express 
a regr  et  that  there  is  no  well-devised  plan  of  marking  fowls  so  as 
to  be  able  to  prove  their  identification  without  mutilating  their 
feathers.  For  although  the  owners  of  lost  fowls  can  generallv 
recoglise  their  own,  and  are  willing  to  swear  to  them  in  a court  of 
justice,  an  astute  counsel  invariably  puts  the  awkward  question 
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whether  the  witness  could  conscientiously  swear  there  were  no 
other  fowls  like  the  ones  in  question,  and  as  prisoners  always 
rightly  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  they  are  very  often  wrongly 
acquitted  from  the  consequences  of  their  evil  deeds. 

The  writer  is  indebted  to  a very  successful  old  woman  in  managing  fowls, 
once  his  neighbour,  for  an  easy  method  of  identification,  which  he  learned 
In  the  following  manner: — Living  at  one  time  in  Hertfordshire,  in  quite  a rural 
district,  about  a couple  of  miles  off  there  was  a kind  of  hamlet,  in  which  a num- 
ber of  questionable  people  resided,  some  of  whom  kept  fowls,  and  bought  and 
sold  them,  as  well  as  stealing  them,  when  they  could  get  tlie  chance.  In  the 
case  of  one  man  this  was  well  known,  for  he  would  put  other  people’s  fowls 
down  amidst  his  own  mixed  stock,  of  every  possible  kind,  and  boldly  argue  the 
point  that  it  was  quite  ridiculous  for  anyone  to  claim  his  fowls  because  they 
happened  to  have  some  very  much  like  them.  He  had  been  brought  up  before 
the  magistrates  two  or  three  times,  but  it  was  impossible  to  get  him  convicted. 
No  doubt  he  quietly  put  out  of  sight  and  plucked  those  fowls  of  strongly  marked 
characteristics  which  he  obtained  surreptitiously,  and  which  he  either  stole  him- 
self, or  bought  for  a trifle  of  those  who  had  purloined  or  become  wrongfully 
possessed  of  them. 

Upon  one  occasion,  the  old  woman  referred  to  lost  nearly  all  her  stock, 
her  hen-roost  having  been  broken  into  during  the  night  and  nearly  every  one 
of  her  fowls  stolen.  Her  breed  of  poultry  was  only  of  the  most  ordinary  kind, 
cross-bred  fowls  common  to  the  district,  which  resembled  closely  in  appearance 
nearly  every  other  person’s  fowls  in  the  neighbourhood ; but  her  suspicions 
alighting  upon  the  man  referred  to,  she  made  a visit  to  his  premises,  and  with 
great  difficulty  managed  to  get  a look  at  the  stock  of  fowls,  amongst  which  she 
recognised  several  of  her  own. 

She  then  procured  the  assistance  of  the  police,  and  a sergeant  and  a con- 
stable proceeded  with  her  to  the  abode  of  this  man,  upon  her  stating  that  she 
could  positively  swear  to  her  fowls.  She  pointed  them  out  in  the  man’s  yard, 
and  they  were  taken  away  by  the  police,  and  the  depredator  given  into  custody. 

When  the  case  came  on  for  hearing,  the  fowls  were  produced  in  court; 
but,  on  the  prisoner’s  behalf,  a number  of  other  fowls,  of  exactly  the  same 
appearance,  were  also  exhibited,  and  the  old  woman  was  subjected  to  a rigid 
cross-examination  as  to  how  she  could  swear  to  the  identity  of  the  particular  fowls 
which  she  repeatedly  claimed  as  her  own,  seeing  there  were  so  many  others 
just  like  them.  Being  pressed  at  considerable  length  in  the  instance  of  one 
speckled  fowl,  which  so  closely  resembled  another  that  was  brought  forward 
which  she  did  not  claim,  and  which  were  as  near  alike  as  two  peas  or  two  pins, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  said,  the  old  woman  candidly  acknowledged  that  they  were  so 
much  alike  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  tell  them  apart ; but  then,  added 
she,  “ You  will  find  under  the  right  wing  of  the  fowl  I claim  as  mine,  a dab  of 
red  paint,  which  I do  not  suppose  the  other  fowl  has  got." 

An  inspection  of  the  two  fowls  immediately  proved  the  incontestible  fact, 
and  this  old  woman’s  precaution  was  the  means  of  obtaining  the  conviction 
of  the  thief,  and  breaking  up  the  gang  of  depredators,  who  before  had  levied 
black  mail  to  a considerable  extent  from  all  the  poultry-farmers  for  miles  round ; 
and  the  incident  was  not  lost  upon  the  narrator,  who  was  thus  let  into  a secret 
for  marking  fowls. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Feeding  and  Laying. 

Feeding  Fowls — Different  Offices  performed  by  Different  Food  to  the  system— 
Per-centages  of  Nutriment— Cooked  Vegetables— Meat  and  other  Animal  Food 
— Food  in  Summer — Food  in  Winter— Feeding  at  Moulting-time— Feeding 
Poultry  on  a Farm— Feeding  Poultry  in  Confinement— Number  of  Meals  per 
day— Water,  Lime,  &c.— Mode  of  catching  Poultry- Pairing— Choice  of  a 
Cock— Choice  of  Hens— Number  of  Hens  to  a Cock— Artificial  modes  of  pro 
moting  Laying. 

92.  FEEDING-  FOWLS. — Experience  has  abundantly  proved 
that  it  is  a very  wasteful  process  to  underfeed  poultry,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  sound.  A certain  amount  must  first  be  appropriated  to 
the  proper  nourishment  and  support  of  the  body,  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  if  this  amount  of  tood  only  can  be  obtained  and  appro- 
priated by  the  hen,  nature  first  satisfies  her  own  pressing  demands, 
and  egg  production  becomes  a secondary  affair. 

The  store-hens  should  be  got  into  laying  condition  as  soon  as 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  while  those  that  are  intended  for  table- 
fowls,  on  a similar  account,  should  be  kept  in  such  a forward  con- 
dition as  to  fatten  quickly,  and  be  ready  for  the  market  or  use 
when  wanted.  It  is  up-hill  work  to  have  to  fatten  lean  stock  of  any 
kind  that  have  been  half-starved ; the  large  consumption  of  food 
that  a poor  condition  necessitates  to  make  up  for  lost  progress  is 
something  remarkable. 

Fowls  should  have  good  sound  corn  given  to  them,  of  what- 
ever nature  the  grain  may  be  upon  which  they  are  fed,  and  not 
mere  refuse  ; especially  in  those  instances  where  the  habits  of  the 
birds  cause  them  to  be  good  foragers,  and  they  need  only  a com- 
paratively small  supply  morning  and  night  thrown  down  to  them. 
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Of  course,  when  farmers  have  indifferent  grain  that  they  want  to 
get  rid  of,  such  as  a quantity  of  “ tail  ” wheat,  they  must  perforce 
make  use  of  it,  rather  than  sustain  the  outlay  of  buying,  or  using 
the  best ; but  we  are  now  speaking  of  those  cases  where  poultry- 
farmers  have  occasion  to  purchase  their  food,  and  have  to  elect 
between  buying  good,  sound,  wholesome  grain,  and  damaged  or 
inferior  food. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  opportunities  of  buying  good  grain 
for  fowls  very  cheaply,  such  as  the  sweepings  of  corn-markets, 
where,  indeed,  the  grain  is  mixed,  but  is  generally  all  of  good 
quality,  consisting  of  the  samples  that  are  flung  upon  the  ground. 

Fowls  may  be  advantageously  kept  upon  a great  variety  of  food,  each  of  which 
kind  may  possess  peculiar  and  desirable  qualities  distinct  from  the  other,  that 
may  be  resorted  to  with  advantage  upon  different  occasions. 

The  best  food,  perhaps,  that  can  be  given  to  fowls  is  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  buck-wheat,  oatmeal  made  into  cakes,  and  barley- 
meal  made  stiff.  These  are  all  good  kinds  of  food  to  form  the 
staple. 

Some  poultry-keepers  feed  their  stock  upon  rye,  while  many  boil 
the  grain  before  feeding.  As  it  swells  in  the  process,  they  get  full 
crops,  and  possibly  in  this  way  is  looked  upon  in  an  economical 
light,  and  the  plan  is  followed  a great  deal  amongst  the  small 
peasant  proprietors  of  France,  by  whom  poultry-keeping  is  a some- 
what studied  matter,  and  the  plan  at  first  sight  seems  a feasible  and 
desirable  one  ; but,  in  some  cases,  it  is  positively  objectionable,  as 
for  example  in  the  case  of  sitting  hens,  where  good,  wholesome,  solid 
grain  in  its  raw  condition  should  be  given,  so  that  the  fowl  may 
retain  the  food  as  long  as  possible.  The  digestive  power  of  birds 
is  remarkably  powerful,  with  a capacity  for  grinding  up  almost  any- 
thing short  of  the  density  of  iron,  which  the  ostrich  has  been  fabled 
to  be  capable  of  assimilating. 

93.  OFFICES  FEKFOEMED  BY  FOOD  TO  THE  SYSTEM.— 
The  offices  performed  by  various  kinds  of  food  to  the  system  of 
fowls  varies  with  its  nature,  and  different  substances  produce 
different  results.  One  kind  is  heat-giving,  that  is  required  to  keep 
up  the  natural  heat  of  the  body ; another  class  of  food  supplies  the 
best  forms  of  nourishment  to  minister  to  the  growth  of  the  frame, 
and  replaces  its  daily  waste  ; another  is  eminently  bone-forming ; 
while  a different  kind  induces  the  production  of  fat,  which  is  com- 
monly found  in  oily  kinds  of  food,  as  Indian  corn,  oatmeal,  mid- 
dlings, or  even  bran. 
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Those  foods  which  abound  the  most  in  starch  are  warmth- 
giving,  amongst  which  must  be  included  rice  and  potatoes,  and 
saccharine  substances.  The  flesh-forming  qualities  are  found  in 
wheat,  oatmeal,  middlings,  &c.,  but  to  a less  extent  in  Indian  corn, 
or  barley.  The  bone-making  properties  of  food  are  found  in  the 
outer  parts  of  the  grain,  and  therefore  a stiff  paste  of  oatmeal,  or 
barley-meal,  is  the  best  kind  of  food  to  give  to  growing  chickens 
whose  bones  and  frames  require  to  be  built  up. 

From  these  cursory  observations  it  may  be  seen  that,  a mixture  of  food 
is  better  for  fowls  than  one  monotonous  course  of  feeding  that  is  often  followed 
by  some  poultry-keepers,  who  throw  nothing  down  to  their  poultry  but  barley 
from  one  year’s  end  to  the  other. 

94.  PERCENTAGES  OP  NUTRIMENT.— Barley  is  relished,  on 
the  whole,  better  by  fowls  than  oats,  on  account  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  husk  included  in  the  latter,  but  it  only  contains  from  ten 
to  eleven  per  cent,  of  flesh-forming  substances,  against  eighteen  in 
oats,  and  though,  as  a rule,  except  for  the  sake  of  a change,  which 
fowls  enjoy  the  same  as  human  beings,  they  will  eat  the  barley  in 
preference  to  oats,  yet  they  will  prefer  the  latter  if  given  ground, 
in  the  shape  of  oatmeal  paste  worked  up  to  a stiff  consistence. 

Barley  contains  60  per  cent,  (speaking  roughly)  of  starchy  substances,  and 
2 or  3 of  oil,  or  fat,  per  cent. ; while  oats  have  63  of  starchy  substances,  and 
6 of  oily,  or  fatty,  substances  per  cent.  Given,  therefore,  in  the  form  of  meal, 
there  is  no  food  upon  which  growing  chickens  will  make  such  rapid  progress  as 
upon  oatmeal,  some  kinds  showing  this  result  very  plainly,  notably  Cochin 
chickens,  which  will  both  grow  quicker,  and  feather  more  rapidly  upon  this,  than 
any  other  kind  of  food. 

Wheat,  although  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  contain  more  nutri- 
tious qualities  than  oatmeal,  does  not  in  reality ; containing  about 
twelve  percent,  of  flesh-forming  properties,  about  seventy  of  starchy, 
and  two  or  three  of  fat-forming  substances  per  cent. 

Buckwheat  flour  is  supposed  to  be  about  equal  to  wheat,  and 
some  consider  it  stimulates  the  egg-producing  powers  of  hens, 
but  its  chemical  analysis  does  not  particularly  bear  out  this  assump- 
tion. In  the  best  varieties  of  yellow  Indian  corn,  there  is  a large 
amount  of  fat-making  ingredients,  which  reach  an  average  of  eight 
per  cent.,  but  its  flesh-making  property  is  not  greater  than  that  of 
barley,  of  which  it  contains  about  eleven  per  cent.,  and  sixty-six  of 
starchy  ingredients.  Some  fowls  are  very  partial  to  Indian  corn,  as 
Cochins,  while  Spanish  and  Dorking  fowls  do  not  care  much  for  it. 

Rice  is  frequently  given  to  young  chickens  by  hen-wives  as  being 
peculiarly  suited  to  their  tender  organisations,  especially  when 
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boiled,  but  it  is  about  the  worst  that  can  be  given  to  young  growing 
birds,  whose  frames  require  to  be  built  up,  containing  but  slender 
store  of  fat  or  bone-making  properties,  and  about  seven  per  cent,  of 
flesh-forming  food,  or  less  than  half  of  that  of  oatmeal.  Yet  rice 
may  be  occasionally  given  with  advan- 
tage to  make  a change  with  other  food, 
but  its  qualities  must  not  be  estimated 
at  more  than  they  are  worth,  but  set 
down  at  their  true  value. 

Pollard,  bran,  middlings,  &c.,  besides 
being  cheap,  are  capital  food  to  give  in 
addition  with  other  varieties,  as  they 
contain  about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  flesh- 
forming substances,  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  is  a very  high  per-centage  in  com- 
parison with  the  others,  while  their  fat- 
forming qualities  will  average  about  six 
per  cent.,  and  their  bone-making  mate- 
rials are  also  correspondingly  abundant. 

Malt-dust,  which  consists  of  the  broken 
points  of  the  germinating  or  sprouting 
barley  that  has  been  wetted,  and  forms 
a coarse  powder,  is  also  a capital  addi- 
tion when  mixed  up  with  cooked  vege- 
table food  of  any  kind,  containing  three 
times  as  much  flesh-forming  qualities  as 
wheat.  For  many  years  in  various  malt- 
ing districts  the  malt-dust  was  used  as 
manure ; but  agriculturists  are  now 
awaking  to  its  value,  and  it  is  given  in 
conjunction  with  steamed  roots,  and 
cattle  relish  it  very  much. 

Where  only  a few  fowls  are  kept,  the 
cost  of  the  grain  they  consume  is  not  a 
matter  of  much  consideration,  but  where 
poultry-farming  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent,  it  will  be 
found  that  many  cheap  substances  of  a highly  useful  nature  like 
malt-dust  can  be  very  successfully,  and  profitably,  made  use  of. 

Peas  and  beans  contain  a large  amount  of  flesh-forming  food, 
even  more  than  grain,  but  pulse  is  not  well  adapted  for  the  use 
of  fowls,  though  many  poultry-farmers  use  it,  both  whole  or  groun 
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into  flour.  Peas  and  beans  are  heating,  and  too  stimulating  to  be 
resorted  to  as  standing  dishes,  and  should  only  be  given  occasion- 
ally when  such  a class  of  food  is  likely  to  prove  useful,  where 
fowls  are  somewhat  low  in  constitution,  and  require  a fillip,  as 
it  were.  They  are  not  easily  digested,  and,  although  they  suit 
pigeons  well  enough,  which  are  especially  partial  to  peas,  they  are 
not  to  be  considered  good  food  for  fowls  in  the  regular  way.  In- 
flammation of  the  stomach  and  egg-passage,  has  been  known  to 
result  from  the  use  of  these,  and,  if  given  as  food,  they  require  to 
be  administered  with  great  discretion. 

Potatoes  form  a capital  article  of  diet,  when  boiled,  and  given 
in  a nice,  dry  condition  to  fowls  ; on  account  of  the  large  quantity 
of  starch,  &c.  they  contain,  or  warmth-giving  food,  which  will  be 
about  ig  per  cent,  of  their  gross  weight,  three-quarters  of  which  is 
water,  and  they  will  perform  the  same  office  in  the  bodily  economy 
of  the  fowl  as  rice,  for  which  they  are  an  excellent  substitute. 

Fresh  green  vegetables  in  one  form  or  another  are  indispensable 
to  fowls.  They  procure  these  readily  enough  for  themselves  when 
they  range  about  in  free  quarters  in  the  country,  and  it  is  not  need- 
ful to  furnish  them  with  these  when  they  are  thus  happily  situated ; 
but  when  kept  in  confinement,  or  partial  confinement,  they  should 
be  supplied  every  day  with  cabbage,  lettuce,  or  turnip-leaves,  or, 
if  these  are  not  always  procurable,  a fresh  green  turf,  if  there  is 
no  grass  to  be  had  in  their  runs. 

95.  COOKED  VEGETABLES. — As  before  remarked,  fowls  like  a 
variation  in  their  food,  and  a little  change  of  diet  is  often  desirable 
and  necessary.  For  this  purpose  cooked  vegetables  play  a very 
useful  part.  Where  there  is  plenty  of  garden  produce,  boiled 
parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  and  other  roots  make  excellent  food, 
especially  when  sprinkled  over  with  a little  malt-dust,  or  meal  of 
some  kind  or  other,  or  given  simply  by  themselves  when  meal  is  not 
handy.  Where  there  is  abundance  of  these,  they  may  frequently  be 
used  both  to  advantage  as  regards  the  health  of  the  fowls,  and  also 
on  the  score  of  economy,  as  it  will  ease  the  corn  merchant’s  bill. 

96,  ICEAT  AND  OTHER  ANIMAL  FOOD.-— The  natural  animal 
food  of  fowls  is  the  worms  and  insects  they  pick  up,  snails,  &c.,  and 
in  the  pursuit  of  these  in  gardens  they  do  a great  deal  more  good 
than  harm  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  when  they  ought  to  be  freely 
admitted  rather  than  stoned  out,  as  may  be  frequently  seen  done  by 
some  irate  gardeners.  In  the  depth  of  winter,  in  very  cold  weather 
when  the  ground  is  bound  in  the  icy  bands  of  frost,  a little  cc  oked 
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or  raw  meat  may,  with  advantage,  be  occasionally  given,  if  cut  up 
into  small  pieces,  as  well  as  bits  of  suet,  fat,  &c.  (but  not  bacon- 
rinds).  Greaves,  or  tallow-chandler’s  refuse  should,  however,  on  no 
account  ever  be  given,  ft>r  though  recommended  by  some  as  a capital 
stimulant  to  cause  hens  to  lay,  it  is  by  no  means  a healthy  kind  of 
food,  and  tends  to  impart  a rankness  to  the  system  that  is  anything 
but  desirable. 

Improper  food  is  a most  fruitful  source  of  disease  in  fowls;  bnt,  when  the 
poultry-farmer  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  different  qualities  of  the  various 
kinds,  the  fault  will  rest  with  himself  if  he  feeds  them  upon  hurtful  aliment. 

97.  POOD  IN  SUMMER. — The  quantity  and  kind  of  food 
required  by  fowls  at  different  seasons  of  the  year  varies  consider- 
ably, as  well  as  for  different-aged  fowls  of  the  same  species 
even,  but  in  summer  when  the  weather  is  hot,  and  the  ground  often 
dry  and  dusty,  a good  supply  of  green  food  is  very  necessary  to 
fowls  that  are  confined ; and  where  they  have  not  an  opportunity  of 
obtaining  this  indispensable  adjunct  they  need  to  be  supplied  daily 
with  lettuce,  cabbage,  turnip-leaves,  or  grass,  the  latter  of  which  is 
best  given  in  the  form  of  a turf ; cooked  vegetables,  such  as  carrots, 
parsnips,  boiled  potatoes,  and  turnips,  are  also  particularly  appro- 
priate at  this  season  of  the  year,  as  well  as  boiled  rice,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  feed  of  corn  given. 

g8.  POOD  IN  WINTER.— In  severe  weather,  in  addition  to  the 
usual  feeds  of  corn,  a little  chopped  meat  may  be  given  with 
advantage  occasionally,  as  well  as  the  warmth-giving  kinds  of  food, 
which  have  been  before  mentioned  : these  should  be  resorted  to  in 
preference  to  the  colder  kinds  of  aliment.  In  place  of  green 
vegetables,  a little  moistened  corn  that  has  been  allowed  to  sprout 
will  be  found  advantageous.  Whatever  kind  of  food  is  given,  it 
will  always  be  found  the  better  plan  to  cast  it  far  and  wide,  and 
let  the  fowls  run  after  it,  rather  than  place  moist  food  in  feeding 
troughs  of  any  kind;  and,  in  the  case  of  rrteal-dough,  it  only  requires 
to  be  of  an  adequate  stiffness  to  permit  of  this  being  done.  When 
they  do  not  care  to  run  after  it,  no  more  should  be  given.  When 
fowls  are  neither  moulting  nor  laying  in  the  winter  time,  too  good  feed- 
ing may  cause  excessive  fatness,  and  over-feeding  is  a very  common 
failing  with  inexperienced  poultry-farmers,  in  whose  keeping  more 
fowls  get  out  of  health  from  this  than  any  other  cause ; at  the  same 
time,  abundance  of  good,  sound,  warmth-giving  food  is  necessary 
during  the  winter  months. 

99.  PEERING  AT  MOULTING-TIME.— Plentiful  and  abundant 
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food  does  more  good  at  moulting-time  than  at  any  other,  wheii  the 
fowl,  during  this  trying  season  to  its  stamina,  is  in  a somewhat 
moping  condition,  and  indisposed  to  search  for  food,  in  the  same 
degree  as  when  in  health.  The  system  being  severely  taxed  in  the 
acquisition  of  new  feathers,  needs  considerably  more  support  than 
at  any  other  period. 

Although  moulting  is  a natural  action,  its  consummation  is  often  delayed 
when  it  is  apparent  the  birds  are  suffering  from  the  occasion,  and  where  tHs 
proves  to  be  the  case,  it  is  the  safer  plan  to  treat  them  with  a few  delicacies 
that  may  be  grateful  to  such  invalids,  and  give  them  a little  finely-chopped  meat, 
either  cooked  or  uncooked,  and  keep  them  in  a warm  place  where  they  will  not 
be  disturbed,  and  a supply,  of  clean  water  by  them  that  is  readily  accessible. 
Some  people  put  a rusty  nail,  or  rusty  bit  of  iron  into  their  water ; but  pure 
water  of  itself  is,  indeed,  the  universal  medicine  of  nature. 

100.  FEEDING-  POULTRY  ON  A FARM.— Upon  a farm,  there  is 
usually  so  many  pickings  lying  about  in  the  shape  of  spilled  grain, 
and  other  food  which  is  dropped  at  the  feeding-time  of  the  various 
quadrupeds  upon  it,  that  the  fowls  pick  up, — as  well  as  insects, 
worms,  &c.,  combined  with  plenty  of  green  food,  that  is  to  be  had 
in  unlimited  quantity — nearly  all  that  they  require,  and  need  but 
very  little  feeding  beyond  a few  handfuls  of  grain  thrown  to  them 
at  night  and  morning ; but,  whatever  food  is  given,  it  should  be  of 
that  nature  which  will  form  the  best  supplement  to  that  which  they 
are  enabled  to  obtain  for  themselves.  Even  where  there  is  abundance 
of  food  lying  about,  and  in  such  cases  where  it  may  be  considered 
even  unnecessary  to  feed  them  at  night  and  morning,  it  is  wise  to 
throw  down  a few  handfuls  of  grain.  It  attaches  them  to  their 
home  and  dwelling-place,  and  keeps  them  together,  while  there  is 
an  advantage  in  giving  laying  hens  some  solid  grain  at  evening  time, 
especially,  to  keep  in  their  crops  while  they  are  roosting  at  night, 
until  it  becomes  assimilated  in  the  course  of  time,  and  digestion 
does  its  work  uninterruptedly  in  the  quiet  hours  of  repose. 

101.  FEEDING  POULTRY  IN  CONFINEMENT.— As  poultry 
when  confined  are  unable  to  procure  for  themselves  the  best  food 
suited  to  their  wants,  which  nature  when  they  are  at  liberty  teaches 
them  to  search  for  and  procure ; they  should  be  supplied  with  all 
those  accessories  which  they  need.  A moderate  supply  of  food  well 
scattered  about,  is  much  better  than  allowing  it  to  lie  about  in  large 
quantities,  and  when  any  is  not  eaten,  but  left  lying  about  for  the 
fowls  to  walk  over,  and  contaminate,  when  they  afterwards  pick  it 
up  and  consume  it,  the  foul  food  is  a fruitful  source  of  disease.  No 
•oft  messes  should  ever  be  left  about,  for  this  objectionable  qualiy 
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(that  of  softness)  can  always  be  modified  and  overcome  by  mixing 
a little  dry  meal  with  it,  whatever  the  nature  of  the  food  may  be. 

Of  the  kinds  of  grain,  and  mixed  food,  we  have  spoken  before,  and  that 
which  is  most  appropriate ; but  what  the  fowls  are  likely  to  lack  most  m a 
condition  of  confinement,  is  green  food,  and  its  substitutes ; and  these  must  no^ 
on  any  account,  be  overlooked,  nor  the  fine  gravel,  to  assist  digestion,  which 
many  poor  fowls  are  debarred  from  obtaining  for  themselves,  when  shut  up  in  a 
limited  space. 

102.  NUMBER  OE  MEALS  PER  DAY.— While  hens  are  laying 
well,  they  ought  to  have  two  or  three  good  meals  per  day,  the 
quantity  given  being  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  food  they 
are  enabled  to  pick  up  for  themselves.  Old  fowls  fed  in  this  manner 
will  do  very  well,  but  the  case  is  quite  different  with  young  chickens, 
which  at  first  require  feeding  every  hour,  gradually  reducing  the 
number  of  feeds  to  four  or  five,  by  slow  degrees,  as  they  approach 
their  full  growth.  While  young  fowls  continue  to  grow,  their  food 
can  scarcely  be  too  abundant,  as  long  as  their  appetite  keeps  pace 
with  what  is  given,  and  none  is  left  to  lay  about,  or  be  spoiled  and 
wasted ; but  we  shall  devote  a fresh  paragraph  to  the  feeding  of 
young  chickens,  and  need  not  further  enlarge  upon  the  subject  in 
this  place. 

103.  WATER. — An  abundant  supply  of  clean  water  is  very  neces- 
ary  to  keep  fowls  in  perfect  health,  many  diseases  being  caused  by 
their  drinking  from  stagnant  ditches,  and  the  drainings  of  manure 
heaps.  The  water  pans,  which  should  be  of  the  common  glazed 
earthenware  kind,  should  be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  emptied 
and  filled  at  least  once  a-day  at  all  times,  but  more  frequently'  in 
hot  weather,  and  very  often  for  young broods ; and  the  t'cssels  should 
be  placed  against  the  wall,  or  coop,  or  whatever  may  be  near  at 
hand,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  walking  over  it,  and  upsetting 
the  pans  if  they  are  open  ones ; but  there  are  some  capital  drinking 
vessels  that  are  sold  for  a trifle,  which  only  offer  a narrow  surface 
upon  the  fountain  principle,  which  are  very  convenient  for  young 
broods,  and  prevent  them  from  wetting  the  ground,  and  making  it 
in  a muddy  condition. 

104.  LIME,  &o. — Hens  should  always  be  supplied  with  lime  in 
some  form  or  other,  in  order  to  furnish  material  with  which  to  form 
the  egg-shell,  and  perhaps  the  best  shape  in  which  this  can  be  given 
will  be  in  that  of  old  mortar  rubbish.  Without  a supply  of  lime, 
firm-shelled  eggs  will  not  be  laid.  In  addition  to  this,  a small  heap 
of  gravel,  before  alluded  to,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  the  small 
stones  of  which  are  efficacious  in  aiding  the  fowl’s  digestion, 
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105.  MODE  OF  CATCHING-  POULTRY. — Several  ingenious  de- 
vices have  been  arranged  for  catching  poultry  when  they  are  wanted, 
but,  instead  of  hunting  the  fowls  about,  nothing  can  be  simpler 
than  to  take  them  off  the  perches  when  they  have  gone  to  roost  for 
the  night,  when  they  can  be  put  into  a hamper,  or  any  other  place 
where  they  will  be  safe  until  required.  By  this  means  none  of  the 
other  fowls  are  disturbed,  and  if  it  is  a question  of  size  or  choice, 
they  can  be  gently  lifted  and  weighed  in  the  hands,  without  any  very 
great  disturbance,  beyond  a querulous  note  or  two  of  disapprobation 
at  the  liberty  that  is  being  taken. 

106.  PAIRING. — In  pairing  fowls, 
both  cocks  and  hens  selected  should 
be  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  per- 
fectly healthy.  It  is  a bad  plan  to 
breed  from  any  fowls  that  have  suf- 
fered from  disease,  for  although  ap- 
parently quite  well,  and  thoroughly 
recovered,  the  remains  of  the  disease 
may  still  linger  in  the  fowl’s  system, 
and  its  progeny  not  be  so  healthy  as 
it  ought  to  be  in  consequence. 

There  is  a great  art  in  pairing  fowls  so 
as  to  throw  chickens  marked  after  a certain 
particular  manner,  which  becomes  the  busi- 
ness of  the  breeder  who  breeds  for  shows 
or  prize  stock.  Slight  allusion  has  been  Poultry  Fountain. 

made  to  this  under  the  head  of  the  different 

varieties  of  fowls,  from  which  sufficient  hints  may  be  taken  to  induce  further 
experiment  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  a definite  object  in  view  in  the  fowls 
they  breed. 

107.  CHOICE  OF  A COCK. — The  generally  received  theory  as  to 
the  best  age  of  a cock  is,  that  he  should  not  be  less  than  one  year 
old,  nor  more  than  two  years  of  age,  for  although  many  birds  retain 
all  their  energy  up  to  six  years,  they  are  mostly  beyond  their  prime 
after  the  third  year. 

There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule,  especially  in  the 
case  of  game  fowls,  when  old  cocks  are  generally  preferred  for 
breeding,  even  up  to  six  years  of  age,  and  in  that  of  Spanish,  a two- 
year-old  cock  is  thought  the  most  appropriate.  Also  with  respect  to 
Polands,  as  the  chickens  are  tender,  it  is  considered  the  best  course 
to  breed  from  old  birds  only,  and  in  this  way  there  are  sometimes 
exceptions  and  variations  to  be  made,  but  to  whatever  breed  the  cock 
may  belong,  he  should  be  a bold,  lively,  handsome  bird,  possessing 
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the  best  points  of  his  species,  with  bright,  clear  eye,  and  glossy 
plumage,  and  his  comb  and  wattles  of  bright,  rich,  red  colour, 
carrying  himself  well,  and  armed  with  well-developed  spurs. 

Some  old  cocks  behave  in  a very  objectionable  manner,  when  they  have 
passed  their  middle  age,  and  instead  of  displaying  the  gallantry  which  marked 
their  youth  in  their  behaviour  to  the  hens  in  vociferously  calling  to  them  in 
each  case  when  he  had  discovered  a tender  morsel,  gets  greedy,  vicious,  and 
tyrannical,  and  often  beats  them  without  any  occasion  by  pecking  at  their  combs 
with  an  ill-natured  degree  of  temper  that  is  not  pleasant  to  behold.  A fresh 
bird  should  be  substituted  when  the  cock  thus  misbehaves  himself,  as  the  family 
will  not  live  happily  together  under  such  circumstances. 

Sometimes  even  a young  cock  will  take  a dislike  to  some  particular  hen,  and 
persecute  her,  in  which  case  the  hen  should  be  taken  away,  for  no  good  will  ever 
be  done  with  her. 

108.  CHOICE  OP  HENS. — The  same  principle  should  guide  the 
selection  of  hens,  as  for  cocks ; that  is,  to  have  the  best  of  their 
kind,  and  always  select  large-framed  birds  even  at  the  expense  of 
some  point,  such  as  inferior  comb,  which  can  be  counterbalanced  in 
the  cock.  But  a large-framed,  awkward,  or  ill-conditioned  bird  must 
on  no  account  be  chosen ; better  that  the  hens  be  of  medium  size, 
not  too  old,  and  with  good  plumage,  and  short  legs — the  latter  being 
a point  of  considerable  importance.  A large,  ugly,  long-legged 
hen  should  be  avoided,  and  only  those  of  solid,  compact  form  be 
chosen.  Especially  with  the  Dorkings,  which  are  good  table-birds, 
the  hen  selected  for  breeding  should  be  large,  though  not  fat, 
squarely  built,  broad  in  back  and  breast,  neat  head,  neat  erect 
comb,  if  single  (or  rose-combed),  and  possessed  of  five  perfect  claws, 
and  other  breeds  according  to  their  respective  points. 

109.  AETIFICIAL  MODES  OF  PROMOTING  LAYING.— 
Several  methods  of  exciting  hens  to  lay  eggs  have  been  resorted 
to  at  various  times  by  different  poultry-keepers,  by  administering 
artificial  stimulants ; and  substances  such  as  greaves,  or  tallow- 
chandlers’  refuse  have  been  resorted  to  for  this  purpose ; but  there  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that,  it  is  a dangerous  course  to  tamper 
with  their  laying  qualities,  the  best  means  for  attaining  the  desired 
end  being,  to  give  them  a plentiful  supply  of  the  right  kind  of  food 
which  keeps  them  in  robust  health,  and  then  the  fowls  cannot  well 
help  laying. 

The  natural  meat-diet  of  fowls  consists  of  the  worms  and  insects 
they  pick  up  for  themselves,  which  is  one  of  tho  chief  advan- 
tages they  enjoy  when  they  have  abundant  liberty.  Deprived 
of  this,  however,  and  kept  in  confinement,  a little  raw,  or  cooked 
meat  cut  up  into  small  pieces  may  be  occasionally  given. 
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Perhaps  the  most  innocent  stimulant  that  can  be  furnished  with  this  object 
in  view,  is  some  barley  fried  in  a frying-pan  in  some  kind  of  fat,  but  not  bacon 
fat ; for  pieces  of  bacon,  and  bacon-rinds  have  been  found  to  be  injurious,  and 
produce  the  opposite  to  the  wished-for  result. 

Steamed  potatoes  broken  up  fine,  and  mixed  with  oatmeal  given  warm,  is  an 
encouraging  mixture  for  egg-laying,  the  food  being  sound  and  nutritious. 
Buck-wheat  flour,  mixed  up  into  a stiff  paste,  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  extra 
egg-producing  qualities  over  other  kinds  of  food.  Hemp-seed  is  sometimes  given 
by  poultry-keepers  to  increase  the  quantity  of  eggs  laid;  but  it  is  an  injurious 
food,  and  if  this  result  is  temporarily  obtained,  it  must  be  at  the  cost  of  the 
eventual  impaired  health  of  the  fowls  to  which  it  is  given.  Over-feeding,  and 
over-stimulating  laying-hens,  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  apoplexy,  while  in- 
flammation of  the  egg-passage  is  common ; and  half  putrified  meat,  such  as 
chandlers’  greaves,  is  just  the  kind  of  food  to  bring  about  such  a result. 

Inflammation  of  the  digestive  stomach,  which  is  placed  between  the  crop 
and  the  gizzard,  often  takes  place  when  fowls  are  too  much  forced  with  food, 
which  is  given  with  such  lavishness  as  to  be  productive  of  disease  ; and  while  a 
full  and  liberal  diet  is  necessary  for  laying  hens,  it  is  not  well  to  force  too  much. 

no.  NUMBER  OF  HENS  TO  A COCK.— The  number  of  hens 
assigned  to  a cock  varies  with  the  objects  desired.  If  strong 
chickens  are  wanted,  five  or  si.x  hens  to  one  cock  are  enough.  If 
there  are  too  many  hens,  the  chickens  produced  are  not  strong, 
healthy  birds,  but  feeble ; and  the  breed,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
soon  degenerate. 

If,  however,  the  production  of  eggs  is  the  chief  consideration,  one  cock  will 
be  enough  for  a dozen  hens.  The  old  breeders  of  game-fowls  used  only  to 
allow  three  hens  to  one  cock,  the  object  being  to  get  chickens  with  as  strong 
stamina  as  possible,  and  of  course  the  principle  is  the  same  now  as  ever. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Laying  and  Sitting. 

Eggs— Collection  of  Eggs— The  Structure  of  Eggs— Choice  of  Eggs  for  Sitting- 
Nutriment  in  Eggs — To  Ascertain  the  Freshness  of  Eggs — Various  Modes  of 
Preserving  Eggs— Sitting— Number  of  Eggs  allowed  to  Sitting  Hens— Sitting 
Two  Hens  on  the  Same  Day — Nests— Hens  wanting  to  Sit — Best  Situation  for 
Sitting  Shed— Separate  Runs  and  Sheds  for  Sitting  Hens— Choice  of  a Sitting 
Hen. 

III.  EGG'S. — Eggs  are  really  an  important  item  of  commerce, 
immense  numbers  being  imported  into  this  country  annually,  chiefly 
from  France  ; and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  their  production  is  not 
carried  out  upon  a more  extensive  scale  in  England  than  at  present 
prevails.  The  subject  is  generally  looked  upon  as  one  of  national 
importance,  and  the  poultry-shows  which  have  been  held  of  late 
years,  have  exercised  a considerable  influence  upon  the  different 
breeds  of  poultry,  many  of  which  have  become  greatly  improved. 
But  though  they  have  exercised  this  favourable  influence,  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  production  of  eggs  has  not  been  extended  to  the 
poultry-keepers  amongst  the  million. 

A certain  amount  of  care  and  attention  is  necessary  in  the  management  of 
poultry,  and  this  ought  not  to  be  a work  of  any  great  difficulty  in  the  hands  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  our  agricultural  labourers,  whose  limited  income  would 
be  increased  by  the  sale  of  the  eggs  they  could  raise  from  a small  stock  of 
poultry,  or  be  a welcome  addition  to  their  own  scantily-supplied  larders.  In  the 
hands  of  the  small  peasant  proprietors  of  France,  eggs  are  no  inconsiderable 
item  of  profit,  in  conjunction  with  the  poultry  they  rear  for  market,  and  even  in 
some  districts  in  Ireland,  the  peasants  who  are  generally  accredited  with  a shift- 
less, unthrifty  character,  often  are  considerable  rearers  of  poultry,  which  thrive 
remarkably  well  in  such  hands,  for  they  not  unfrequently  share  the  warmth  of  the 
cabin,  and  warmth  is  a main  element  in  the  production  of  eggs  at  a season  when 
they  are  most  valuable.  Although  this  latter  course,  on  the  score  of  cleanliness, 
is  certainly  not  to  be  recommended  as  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  our 
own  labouring  poor,  yet  without  any  violation  of  domestic  comfort,  and  order, 
the  management  of  a few  fowls  might  be  undertaken  by  them  very  often  to 
advantage,  and  profit ; and  the  food  supply  of  the  nation  increased  in  this  really 
valuable  item  of  sustenance. 
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Most  of  the  country  cottages  can  furnish  a “ run  " for  a few  fowls,  if  it  is  only 
upon  the  high  road,  and  neighbouring  lanes  adjacent  to  the  dwelling,  where 
fowls  of  the  right  breed  would  almost  entirely  procure  their  own  living,  and  the 
sense  of  proprietorship  enjoyed  by  their  owners,  especially  when  the  fowls  are 
managed  upon  an  intelligent  principle,  and  are  made  remunerative,  would  have 
a very  favourable  influence  upon  their  owners,  and  afford  amusement  and 
recreation,  which  are  now  often  sought  for  in  more  objectionable  directions. 

In  many  districts  of  England,  especially  in  some  parts  of  Not- 
tinghamshire and  the  northern  counties,  kitchen  gardening  has 
been  encouraged  amongst  the  working  population,  and  enormous 
gooseberries,  mammoth  cabbages,  and  gigantic  heads  of  celery  are 
produced  every  year,  giving  rise  to  a healthy  spirit  of  emulation, 
and  affording  a great  deal  of  innocent  gratification  and  amusement 
to  those  who  interest  themselves  in  such  pursuits ; and  if,  in  many 
rural  districts  where  poultry-keeping  is  entirely  ignored  amongst 
the  peasantry  and  lower  orders,  a taste  in  this  direction  could  be 
stimulated  by  the  better  classes  residing  in  their  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, it  would  doubtless  be  found  productive  of  great  benefits, 
not  only  to  those  immediately  concerned,  but  to  others  as  well,  for 
there  are  many  persons  to  whom  the  luxury  of  a new-laid  egg  is 
almost  getting  above  their  means  of  attaining,  as  they  are  now  very 
often  sold  at  threepence  a-piece. 

II2.  COLLECTION  OP  EGGS.— Eggs  are  most  easily  collected 
from  the  nests  when  the  principle  we  have  before  explained  is 
adopted,  of  having  the  nests  a certain  distance  from  the  wall,  so  as 
to  leave  a passage  between  them  and  the  wall  up  which  a person 
can  walk,  and,  by  opening  the  lattice-door  at  the  back,  remove  the 
eggs  at  will,  without  disturbing  any  sitting  fowls  that  might  be  on 
their  nests,  or  without  dirtying  one’s  clothes  by  having  to  stoop 
under  perches  to  get  at  the  nest-boxes. 

There  is  generally  very  little  difficulty  or  trouble  in  collecting 
hens’  eggs,  as  the  hens  will  mostly  lay  in  the  places  assigned  for 
them,  though,  sometimes,  an  odd  hen  or  two  will  manifest  straying 
propensities,  and  deposit  her  eggs  in  out-of-the-way  situations. 

The  worst  of  all  domestic  poultry  in  this  respect  is  the  guinea-fowl  which 
hkmg  to  wander  by  the  sides  of  hedge-rows  often  a long  distance  a-field  or 
amidst  copses,  and  sheltered  dells,  often  make  a nest  in  quiet  sequestered  places 
where  they  lay  their  eggs.  ^ * 

This  straying  propensity  sometimes  causes  them  to  stop  away  from  home  alto- 
gether, and  at  times  where  a large  number  of  these  birds  have  been  kept  and 
not  missed  upon  such  occasions,  what  has  been  going  on  has  been  made  manifest 
by  a guinea-hen  returning  home  with  a young  brood  around  her,  which  she 
carefully  pilots  up  to  her  old  quarters,  as  if  aware  that  the  responsibility  of 
providing  for  so  large  a family  was  beyond  the  extent  of  her  own  powers. 
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113.  THE  STRUCTURE  OE  EG-GS.— The  egg  in  the  case  of  the 
domestic  fowl,  as  in  that  of  all  other  birds,  is  first  formed  in  the 
ovary,  which  is  single,  on  the  left  side  of  the  spine ; for  although 
there  are  two  egg-producers  in  the  animal  economy,  that  on  the 
right  generally  remains  undeveloped,  so  that,  as  it  were,  there  is  a 
fertile  and  a barren  ovary.  The  former,  attached  by  folds  of  peri- 
toneal membrane  to  the  spine,  resemble  in  appearance  somewhat  a 
cluster  of  grapes,  only  of  different  sizes,  according  to  their  stage  of 
development,  that  are  united  by  narrow  pedicles.  This  fertile  ovary, 
or  ovarium,  consists  of  a number  of  pedunculated  ovisacs,  each  pro- 
ducing its  own  egg.  Each  ovisac  consists  of  two  membranes,  the 
external  one  being  vascular,  and  surrounded  by  the  stigma,  which 
is  a pale  zone  that  may  be  seen  in  those  that  are  most  developed, 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  ovisac  being  thin  and  pellucid,  studded 
on  its  inner  surface  with  granules,  which  are  conjectured  to  be  of  a 
glandular  nature,  and  within  these  ovisacs  the  ovula,  or  eggs,  are 
formed. 

In  a sufficiently  advanced  stage  each  ovulum  is  composed  of 
the  deep  yellow  oleaginous  matter  called  the  yolk,  which  is  con- 
tained in  a delicate  membrane.  Upon  one  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  yolk  a slightly  elevated  particle  is  to  be  found,  known  as  the 
vitricula,  which  holds  the  reproductive,  but  up  to  the  present  un- 
vivified germ,  resembling  a minute,  transparent  globule,  which  is  the 
germinal  vesicle.  Thus  constituted,  the  ovulum  attains  its  full  de- 
velopment, and,  after  fecundation  takes  place,  the  ovisac,  weakened 
and  thinned  by  previous  absorption,  becomes  ruptured  at  the  stigma, 
and  the  ovulum,  which  at  this  stage  is  only  covered  by  its  slight 
membrane,  is  received  into  the  expanded  oviduct,  during  which 
operation  the  germinal  vesicle,  being  probably  ruptured,  disappears, 
and  its  enclosed  germ  takes  up  its  position  in  the  cicatricular,  which, 
wearing  a somewhat  different  aspect,  becomes  the  germinal  mem- 
brane or  skin-covering  of  the  germ.  From  this  envelope,  termed 
blastoderma,  a narrow  passage  leads  to  a chamber  in  the  centre  of 
the  yolk,  which  is  filled  with  a granular  substance  of  a whitish 
colour. 

The  yolk  becomes  gradually  covered  with  albumen  after  having 
been  received  into  the  oviduct,  which  is  secreted  by  the  mucous 
membrane  which  lines  the  upper  part  of  that  canal,  and,  as  well 
as  the  white,  or  albumen,  surrounding  the  yolk,  which  has  been 
built  up  gradually  around  it  in  the  course  of  the  development  of 
the  egg  formation,  transparent  strings  are  created  which  balance, 
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at  suspend  the  yolk  in  the  white,  so  that  in  whatever  position  the 
egg  may  be  held  or  placed,  the  yolk  is  kept  in  its  place. 

While  this  process  is  going  on,  the  yolk,  covered  with  its  enve- 
lopes of  albumen,  advances  further  into  the  oviduct,  and  gains  a 
more  compact  covering  in  the  shape  of  two  layers  of  fine,  but  tough, 
parchment-like  tissue.  One  layer  is  established  first,  the  last  being 
at  the  larger  end  of  the  egg,  and  is  separated  from  the  former, 
leaving  a space  which  is  the  air-cell,  the  double  membrane  forming 
what  is  called  the  shell-skin. 

The  egg  is  now  completely  formed,  and  only  lacks  the  shell, 
and  passing  further  onward  in  the  latter  portion  of  the  oviduct,  be- 
comes coated  with  calcareous  particles  which  form  it ; and  hence  it 
will  be  seen  that,  in  those  cases  where  the  hen  is  debarred  from 
appropriating  particles  of  lime,  necessary  to  form  the  egg-shell, 
soft  eggs,  as  they  are  termed,  or  eggs  without  shells,  must  inevitably 
be  laid.  The  formation  and  the  construction  of  the  egg  is  now 
complete,  and  passes  from  the  oviduct  into  the  cloaca,  which  forms 
its  last  receptacle  previous  to  its  being  laid  in  the  nest.  The  ex- 
quisitely-constructed shell  is  pierced  by  fine  pores,  and  becomes 
thinner  during  the  process  of  incubation,  so  that  more  air  is  ad- 
mitted within  it  as  the  chicken  inside  advances  in  growth. 

1 14.  CHOICE  OP  EGGS  POR  SITTING,  AND  THE  BEST  MODE 
OP  KEEPING  THEM.— The  eggs  that  are  chosen  for  sitting  upon 
by  the  hens  should  be  kept  in  position  with  the  largest  end  upper- 
most, and  for  this  purpose  a few  shelves  should  be  put  up,  with 
holes  bored  in  them  jjy  a large  auger,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  stand 
upright,  with  the  small  ends  downwards,  in  a dark  closet,  away 
from  the  light,  where  the  same  temperature  is  always  ensured.  An 
ordinary  store  closet  will  answer  the  purpose  well  enough,  and  the 
shelves  should  be  placed  close  together,  leaving  only  space  enough 
between  for  the  hands  to  pass  readily  along  them. 

Dirty,  or  greasy  eggs  should  be  rejected,  as  these  prevent  the  entrance  of  air 
through  the  shell,  which  is  porous,  and  lined  with  a membrane,  between  which 
and  a second  one,  as  previously  stated,  is  situated  the  air-cavity,  air  being  neces- 
sary to  the  life  of  the  undeveloped  chicken,  which,  as  it  grows,  causes  the  air- 
cavity  to  expand  by  the  evaporation  of  the  moisture  within  the  egg,  and  the 
concentration  of  its  substance  into  the  embryo  form  within. 

Some  pretend  to  foretell  the  sex  of  the  future  chicken  by  the  shape  of  the 
egg,  hut  there  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  any  supposition  of  this  nature, 
the  germinal  vesicle  having  been  determined  before  it  became  enveloped  in  the 
shell,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  laws  of  nature,  with  which  the  ultimate  form 
of  the  egg-shell  has  no  possible  connection. 

Mis-shapen  eggs  are  on  this  account  often  rejected  on  the  fs- 
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sumption  that  mis-shapen  chickens  will  be  produced ; positively 
distorted  eggs  should  not  be  used,  but  if  only  slightly  out  of  the 
usual  form  they  will  invariably  prove  as  good  as  any  of  the  others, 
but  very  small  eggs  should  not  be  used.  Large  rounded  eggs,  with 
double  yolks,  are  also  to  be  avoided,  as  they  are  apt  to  produce 
deformed  chickens  in  some  way  or  other. 

The  newest  eggs  should  be  selected  for  hatching,  and  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  old ; a week  old 
being  better  still,  for  the  fresher  the  better.  If  the  eggs  are  all  of 
the  same  age,  laid  upon  the  same  day,  the  result  is  more  likely  to 
be  an  uniform  hatching  than  when  the  eggs  vary  in  age. 

Sometimes  eggs  are  laid  with  double  yolks,  when  they  are  of  large  size,  while 
at  others  small  eggs  are  laid  which  contain  no  yolk  at  all.  The  explanation  of 
these  results  appears  to  be  that,  when  the  oviduct  is  more  than  usuaiiy  excited, 
the  yoiks  are  immature,  or  have  not  ripened,  so  that  the  superabundant  albumen, 
or  white,  passes  through  the  duct,  minus  the  yolk,  and  gets  duly  covered  with  a 
sheli  to  fit  the  smaller  size  than  ordinary.  While  in  the  opposite  direction  of 
double  yolks,  two  of  them  being  in  a mature  or  ripened  state  simultaneously, 
both  are  disengaged  at  the  same  time,  and  get  duly  enveloped  in  albumen  and 
shell  in  the  same  way  as  ordinary.  In  other  cases,  the  mature  yolk  passes 
through  the  oviduct  before  the  albumen  has  been  supplied,  the  result  being 
a small  egg,  containing  yolk  only. 

These  examples  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  is  not  safe  to  tamper  with 
the  egg-producing  powers  of  fowls,  by  giving  stimulants  too  lavishly,  though 
under  certain  conditions,  and  circumstances,  they  may  be  occasionally  resorted 
to,  as  in  cold  weather,  or  when  the  hen's  bodily  condition  may  be  assumed  to  be 
below  par. 

115.  NUTRIMENT  IN  EGGS. — With  regard  to  the  appro.x.i- 
mate  value  of  eggs  as  food,  when  compared  with  other  kinds  of 
aliment,  a wide-spread  belief  prevails  that  an  egg  contains  as  much 
nutriment  as  a quarter-of-a-pound  of  butcher’s  meat.  To  do  this 
the  egg  would  have  to  weigh  four  ounces  ; the  fact  being  that  eggs 
really  do  contain  about  as  much  nourishment  as  the  same  weight 
of  butcher’s  meat. 

Eggs  contain  all  the  necessary  constituents  of  food.  Professor 
Church  says : — 

A bird’s  egg  consists  of  several  parts,  which  may  be  briefly  comprised  under 
the  three  terms  of  shelly  white,  and  yolk.  The  shell  consists  mainly  of  earthy 
or  mineral  matter;  when  free  from  moisture  it  contains  in  100  parts  about 
91  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  6 of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  3 of  nitrogenous 
organic  matter.  Inside  the  shell  there  is  a delicate  membrane,  which  forms  a 
kind  of  sac  for  the  white  of  the  egg.  This  part  consists  of  a thick  ropy  liquid, 
nearly  transparent,  and  of  a very  pale  straw  tint,  or  almost  colourless,  when 
fresh,  but  becomes  quite  white,  opaque,  and  nearly  solid  when  sufficiently  heated. 
These  changes  are  due  to  the  coagulation  of  the  substance  called  albumen, 
which  IS  contained  in  a soluble  state  in  the  unchanged  white  of  the  egg,  but 
Incomes  insoluble  on  being  boiled.  The  dissolved  albumen  occurs  in  large, 
thin,  membraneous  cells  in  the  white.  Within  the  white  lies  the  yolk,  enclosed 
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In  a thin  membrane,  and  tethered  by  two  cords  [chalazcs)  to  the  membranes 
of  the  white.  The  yolk  is  yellow,  and  nearly  opaque. 

In  a very  large  hen’s  egg,  weighing  i,ooo  grains  (rather  over  2i  oz.),  the  shell 
and  membranes  will  weigh  about  loo  grs.,  the  white  about  6io  grs.,  and  the 
yolk  about  290  grs.  The  average  weight  of  a hen’s  egg,  shell  and  contents, 
is  about  ij  oz.  It  becomes  rather  lighter  by  being  boiled,  losing  a little  water. 
The  white  of  a hen’s  egg  has  about  the  following  composition — in  100  parts  : 
Water  84-8 ; albumen  I2‘0 ; fat,  sugar,  extractives  and  membranes,  2’o;  mineral 
matter,  i’8.  . , 

The  yolk  of  a hen’s  egg  shows  a much  greater  degree  of  richness  than  the 
white.  It  contains,  in  100  parts '.—Water,  51-5  ; casein  and  albumen,  15-0;  oil 
and  fat,  30-0 ; pigment,  extractives,  &c.,  2'i ; mineral  matter,  1-4. 

The  mineral  matter  of  the  contents  of  hens’  eggs,  though  small  in  quantity, 
is  rich  in  quality,  consisting,  as  it  does,  mainly  of  phosphates  of  lime,  potash, 
soda,  magnesia,  and  iron. 

The  mixed  whites  and  yolks  of  hens’  eggs  (the  shells  being  excluded)  con- 
tain— In  100  parts:  Water,  yi'y;  albumen  and  casein,  i4'o;  oil  and  fat,  ii'o; 
membranes  and  extractives,  2'o;  mineral  matter,  1*3.  Ini  lb.:  Water,  ii  oz. 
20'7  grs. : albumen  and  casein,  2 oz.  10.5  grs. ; oil  and  fat,  i oz.  33'2  grs.  ; mem- 
branes and  extractives,  i4'o  grs.;  mineral  matter,  gi  grs. 

Eggs  are  very  nutritious  articles  of  food.  They  contain  about  as  much 
heat-giving  and  flesh-forming  substances  as  an  equal  weight  of  butcher’s  meat. 
For  one  part  of  flesh-formers  present  in  them  there  are  nearly  two  parts  of  heat- 
givers,  reckoned  as  starch.  One  pound  of  the  mixed  yolks  and  whites  can 
produce  at  the  most  a little  more  than  2 oz.  of  the  dry  nitrogenous  substance  of 
muscle  or  flesh. 

One  pound  of  hard-boiled  eggs,  if  completely  oxidized,  could  set  free  a force 
equal  to  1,415  tons  raised  i foot  high.  The  greatest  amount  of  work  outside 
the  body  which  it  would  enable  a man  to  perform  is  283  tons  raised  i foot  high, 
The  remainder  of  the  stored-up  force  in  this  amount  of  food  will  be  in  part 
unexpended,  but  much  of  it  will  be  used  in  keeping  up  the  heat  and  internal 
activity  of  the  body,  and  in  the  repair  of  its  tissues. 

One  pound  of  white  of  egg  can  set  free  force  equal  to  no  more  than  357  tons 
raised  i foot  high,  and  can  enable  a man  to  perform  external  work  equal  to 
only  71  tons  raised  i foothigh,  whilst  i lb.  of  yolk  of  egg  can  set  free  force  equal  to 
2.051  tons  raised  i foot  high,  and  could  enable  a man  to  perform  external  work 
equal  to  the  raising  of  410  tons  of  i foot  high. 

The  number  of  eggs  imported  into  Great  Britain  is  enormous.  During  the 
first  quarter  of  1876  it  was  something  like  lyi  millions.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  18  eggs  would  contain  an  amount  of  flesh-forming  substance  and  of 
other  nutrients  sufficient  for  the  various  needs  of  life  in  an  adult  man  for  one  day. 
It  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  provide  the  same  amount  of  albumen  from 
such  a fruit  as  the  pear,  to  consume  no  less  than  70  lbs.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a more  striking  illustration  than  this  of  the  concentrated  character,  so  far  as 
nitrogenous  or  flesh-forming  substance  is  concerned,  of  the  egg. 

116.  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  FRESHNESS  OP  EG-GS.— Poultry- 
keepers  ought  not  to  be  ever  in  doubt  as  to  the  freshness  and  con- 
dition of  their  own  eggs,  as  a little  system  in  their  arrangement  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  laid,  where  a great  number  of  poultry 
are  kept,  will  always  prevent  doubts  on  this  head.  Whatever  re- 
ceptacles are  provided  for  them,  they  should  be  placed  in  rotation, 
one  day’s  produce  following  the  other,  in  separate  baskets  or  boxes, 
or  in  whatever  form  provision  is  made  for  their  reception.  The 
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first  box,  or  basket,  should  thus  be  emptied  first,  whether  for  sale  ot 
use,  and  the  emptied  basket  placed  the  last  in  the  row,  to  receive 
the  next  eggs  that  are  gathered.  By  this  means  no  mistakes  can 
well  occur,  however  large  the  quantity  of  eggs  may  be  that  are 
daily  produced. 

If  any  doubts  should  arise  as  to  the  freshness  of  an  egg,  they 
may  be  determined  by  holding  the  egg  up  to  the  light,  and  looking 
through  it  from  the  thick  end.  A fresh  egg  will  appear  to  the  eye 
to  be  clear  and  transparent. 

117.  VARIOUS  MODES  OP  PRESERVING  EGGS.— As  before 
explained,  the  egg-shell  being  porous,  and  thus  liable  to  be  affected 
by  the  action  of  the  air,  staleness,  and  evaporation  which  causes 
shrinkage  and  waste,  are  thus  readily  accounted  for. 

A temporary  expedient  for  retaining  freshness  is  sometimes  re- 
sorted to,  by  hanging  a number  of  eggs  up  in  a net,  the  mouth  or 
aperture  of  the  net  being  tied  up  like  the  mouth  of  a corn  sack, 
and  suspended  on  a tenter-hook,  or  hooks,  if  the  net  should  contain 
a great  number  of  eggs,  and  hooking  the  net  up  in  a different  mesh 
each  day,  using  the  one  either  immediately  above  or  below  the  one 
the  net  was  previously  suspended  by ; in  the  event  of  the  net  being 
a heavy  one,  and  supported  on  more  than  one  hook,  the  same  line 
of  mesh  must  be  kept  in  either  case.  This  will  gently  change  their 
position,  and  slightly  roll  the  eggs  forwards,  or  backwards,  and  thus 
somewhat  retard  the  action  of  the  air. 

To  keep  eggs  sweet  and  good  for  a long  time,  however,  there 
is  no  effectual  plan  that  can  be  pursued  which  has  not  for  its 
principle  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  air,  the  action  of  which  upon 
the  porous  egg-shell  must  be  prevented. 

This  may  be  effectually  done  by  making  a thin  gruel-like  substance  of  lima 
slaked  in  water;  and  choosing  a vessel  of  sufficient  capacity,  to  hold  the  number 
of  eggs  that  are  to  be  preserved,  from  the  size  of  a butter-firkin  to  a barrel,  with 
its  h sad  knocked  out.  A thin  layer  of  this,  just  sufficient  to  coyer  the  bottom, 
wheti  it  is  quite  cold  and  the  strength  of  the  lime  has  expended  itself,  should  be 
poured  into  the  vessel,  and  the  bottom  covered  with  eggs  closely  laid  together. 
Enough  of  the  thin  lime-paste  should  then  be  poured  over  them  to  just  cover  the 
eggs,  and  another  layer  of  eggs  placed  on  the  top  of  these  and  the  lime  poured  on 
them  again,  and  this  repeated  till  the  vessel  is  filled.  All  air  will  thus  be 
thoroughly  excluded,  and  the  eggs  will  keep  fresh  all  through  the  winter,  until 
the  next  season  comes  round,  and  fresh-laid  eggs  are  again  plentiful. 

After  being  kept  some  months  in  this  way,  though  they  will  lose,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  the  milky  fulness  which  characterises  a new-laid  egg,  they  will  be 
perfectly  sound  and  sweet,  but  the  lime  will  exercise  a certain  influence  upon 
,the  shell,  and  cause  it  to  be  more  brittle,  which  will  be  evidenced  in  the  _ boiling 
of  the  eggs,  and  cracked  shells  will  be  more  common  and  frequent  than  with  new- 
laid  eggs,  so  that  a little  extra  care  should  be  used  in  their  cooking. 
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A good  many  of  the  bought  French  eggs,  the  shells  of  which 
are  apt  to  crack  very  much  in  the  boiUng,  have  been  preserved 
in  this  way,  which  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  lime  upon  the 
shell.  There  are  other  expedients  for  preserving  eggs,  such  as 
greasing  them  outside,  by  which  the  air  may  he  excluded.  Eggs 
over  which  a little  butter  has  been  smeared  have  been  kept  sweet 
for  a good  length  of  time,  and  of  course  any  fat  would  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  butter ; but  as  these  kind  of  applications  dirty  and 
disfigure  the  appearance  of  the  eggs,  which  do  not  look  very  in- 
viting when  they  come  to  table,  the  method  recommended  of  keep- 
ing them  in  lime  will  be  found  the  best,  because  even  if  there  be  a 
little  of  the  mixture  adhering  to  the  egg-shell,  being  of  the  same 
colour,  and  indeed  the  same  material,  under  different  modifica- 
tions, its  presence  will  not  be  detected  or  noticed. 

118.  SITTING. — In  the  ordinary  way,  and  left  to  themselves, 
the  domestic  hen  exhibits  a desire  to  incubate  during  the  period 
which  extends  from  March  till  June,  but  this  instinctive  desire  comes 
on  much  sooner  in  the  case  of  highly-fed  hens,  and  as  the  pullets 
that  are  hatched  early  begin  to  lay  much  sooner  than  those  which 
come  later,  it  is  an  object  of  considerable  importance  to  have  some 
early  “ broody  ” hens,  and  by  good  management  chickens  may  be 
hatched  in  January,  and  be  ready  for  market  towards  the  end  of 
March,  and  through  the  succeeding  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June. 

The  Dorking  hens  are  the  best  sitters  of  all,  and  if  some  of 
these  moult  early,  they  may  be  induced  to  sit  in  October,  and 
with  this  object  in  view,  some  poultry -keepers  give  them  stimu- 
lating food,  such  as  a little  raw  liver  cut  up  in  small  pieces,  bread 
steeped  in  ale,  potatoes  mashed  warm  with  milk,  with  which  oat- 
meal is  mixed,  or  a little  raw  or  cooked  meat  cut  up  fine.  When 
hens  take  to  their  nest  so  early  as  this,  it  is  possible  to  have  young 
chickens  ready  for  the  table  by  Christmas  Day,  but  of  course  there 
will  be  a considerable  amount  of  trouble  to  be  incurred  in  rearing 
them. 

119.  NUMBER  OF  EGGS  ALLOTTED  TO  SITTING  HENS.— 
The  number  of  eggs  allotted  to  a sitting  hen  should  be  regulated 
according  to  her  size  and  the  time  of  year,  no  more  being  given  to 
her  than  she  can  well  cover,  as  during  incubation  the  hen  separates 
her  feathers  to  a great  extent,  and  the  eggs  come  in  contact  with 
the  warmth  of  her  naked  breast,  and  if  too  many  are  given  she 
cannot  effectually  cover  them.  Experience  shows  that  more 
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chickens  are  successfully  hatched  from  a moderate  number  than  a 
relatively  larger  quantity  of  eggs,  and  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
chickens  is  unquestionably  much  greater. 

The  number  of  eggs  given  to  hens  to  sit  upon,  varies  from  nine 
to  fifteen,  thirteen  being  a favourite  number,  but  the  time  of  year 
will  have  much  to  'do  with  this,  and  in  cold  weather  not  more 
than  nine  should  be  given,  save  in  exceptional  circumstances,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Cochin,  where  the  hens  are  large  and  the  eggs 
small,  in  which  case  the  hen  can  comfortably  cover  a greater  num- 
ber than  a smaller-sized  fowl  could  do  with  the  same-sized  eggs; 
but  when  the  case  is  altogether  reversed,  and  the  smaller  fowl  has 
larger  eggs  to  sit  upon,  the  numbers  must  be  arranged  accordingly. 

A large-sized  hen  of  the  Dorking  breed  should  not  have  more  than 
thirteen  eggs  given  to  her,  but  in  the  case  of  Cochins  fifteen  may 
be  allotted.  ' 

The  advisability  of  not  having  so  many  eggs  beneath  a hen  may  be  readily 
seen,  for  if  too  many  are  given,  and  the  outside  ones  are  merely  covered 
with  the  hen's  feathers  and  not  by  her  body,  they  become  cooled  during  the 
sitting  and  the  chickens  will  become  weakly  or  deformed ; as  instinct  teaches  the 
hen  to  constantly  shift  the  position  of  her  eggs,  pushing  those  that  are  at  one 
time  in  the  centre  outside,  and  vice  versa,  they  all  become  chilled  in  turn,  and  a 
weak  and  sickly  brood  is  the  result. 

120.  SITTING  TWO  HENS  ON  THE  SAME  DAY.— It  will  be 
found  a good  plan  to  sit  two  hens  on  the  same  day  if  possible, 
especially  during  cold  weather,  when  there  is  a chance  of  there 
being  small  broods,  as  when  they  come  forth  the  two  broods  may  be 
given  to  one  hen.  Some  breeders  in  this  case  remove  one  heh  to  a 
fresh  sitting  of  eggs,  which  she  will  hatch  if  a steady  sitter,  but 
this  is  a somewhat  cruel  practice,  and  should  in  no  wise  be  indulged 
in  except  under  pressing  circumstances,  and  where  the  hen  has  not 
become  too  feeble,  and  had  too  great  a strain  put  upon  her  consti- 
tution. Some  are  such  close  sitters  that  they  will  neglect  to  take 
food  freely,  while  others  eat  more  heartily  than  others ; but  the 
poor  creatures  well  deserve  the  reward  of  their  pains  and  self- 
sacrifice  in  having  the  possession  of  their  chickens,  and  gratifying 
their  maternal  propensities. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  sufficient  consideration  on  this  score  deserve  to 
lose  their  hens,  which  often  become  einaciated,  and  are  restored  with  difficulty 
after  too  protracted  sitting,  and  will  perhaps  die  just  about  the  time  when  the 
second  lot  of  chickens  are  ready  to  hatch. 

121.  NESTS. — Different  plans  of  management  as  regards  the 
Uests  are  followed  by  some  breeders;  those  who  have  poultry* 
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houses  which  are  arranged  as  they  consider  upon  the  best  prin- 
ciple, where  tiers  and  rows  of  nests  are  placed  one  above  another, 
placing  the  sitting  hen  in  one  of  these ; but  this  plan  is  best  avoided 
if  possible,  for  hens  like  to  sit  where  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
laying  their  eggs,  and  there  is  usually  a good  deal  of  trouble  in 
getting  a hen  to  take  to  a new  nest,  except  in  the  case  of  Cochins, 
which  resign  themselves  very  contentedly  to  the  place  allotted  to 
them.  But  where  a number  of  fowls  are  crowded  together,  and 
hens  are  constantly  upon  a nest  for  a length  of  time,  as  during  the 
period  of  incubation,  vermin  are  apt  to  be  harboured,  and  a move- 
able  nest  is  better  than  a fixed  one,  as  it  can  be  taken  away  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  after  incubation  has  been  carried  out. 

Where  there  are  tiers  of  nests  in  addition,  it  will  be  found  useful 
to  have  an  odd  basket  or  two,  with  an  eye  to  their  future  appli- 
cation as  nests  for  sitting  hens,  which  manifest  a strong  desire 
to  sit  where  there  are  other  eggs,  and  a hen  may  be  tempted  to  a 
nest  in  which  she  sees  a good  number  of  eggs,  which  she  will  often 
complacently  take  possession  of.  Nest  eggs  will  perform  this  office 
as  well  as  real  ones,  and  these  are  best  when  made  of  light  wood, 
turned  by  the  turner,  and  painted  white,  for  chalk  eggs  being  hard 
are  apt  to  break  the  others  that  may  be  laid  amongst  them. 

It  will  thus  be  found  the  best  plan  to  use  separate  baskets, 
that  may  be  removed  away  after  the  chickens  are  hatched,  and 
these  (either  shallow  boxes,  or  baskets)  should  be  partially  filled 
ftith  fine  coal  ashes,  and  upon  the  top  of  this  a little  short  straw 
should  be  placed.  The  ashes  will  keep  the  nest  in  form,  as  well  as 
prevent  the  harbouring  vermin,  and  the  hen  will  hollow  out  a 
cavity  sufficient  to  hold  the  eggs  conveniently,  which  will  retain 
its  shape  in  a better  form  for  sitting  upon  than  when  a large  amount 
of  straw  only  is  employed ; for,  whatever  material  the  nest  is  com- 
posed of,  it  ought  to  be  filled  nearly  up  to  the  top,  so  that  the  hen 
has  not  to  spring  up  a long  distance  from  her  nest  when  she  goes 
to  take  her  food  and  water,  or  have  a long  way  to  descend  upon 
her  return ; in  either  case  there  being  a risk  of  her  breaking  her 
eggs. 

When  an  accident  of  this  nature  takes  place,  the  broken  eggs  should  be  at 
once  removed,  as  well  as  the  soiled  straw,  and  any  dirtied  eggs  should  be 
carefully  washed  in  warm  water,  otherwise  the  objectionable  matter  by  adhering- 
to  the  outside  of  the  other  shells,  will  fill  up  the  pores  and  plaster  them  over,  so 
as  to  injure  and  impede  the  business  in  hand. 

Eggs  will  be  found  to  hatch  much  better  when  the  straw  is 
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placed  above  ashes,  than  when  straw  alone  is  used  ; and  to  eusut* 
privacy,  as  hens  sometimes  object  to  sit  in  an  open  basket,  one 
with  a lid,  the  latter  being  propped  with  two  sticks  at  the  required 
declination,  one  on  each  end  of  the  basket,  the  open  space  being 
next  the  wall,  or  if  without  a lid,  a board  placed  slantwise  over  the 
basket,  the  upper  end  leaning  against  the  wall,  will  ensure  the 
necessary  privacy. 

We  ought  to  remark  that  eggs  ought  never  to  be  used  as  nest-eggs,  as  they 
get  broken  occasionally,  and  the  stench  and  filth  caused  under  the  circumstances 
are  very  objectionable. 

122.  HENS  WANTING-  TO  SIT. — A hen  when  she  wants  to  sit 
gives  signs  of  her  indication  beforehand  by  remaining  a longer  time 
on  her  nest  than  usual,  and  by  the  peculiar  clucking  sound  she 
utters,  ruffling  her  feathers,  wandering  about,  inspecting  odd  nooks 
and  corners,  and  betraying  an  anxious  restlessness  which  shows  she 
is  ill  at  ease.  Perhaps  she  will  all  at  once  joyfully  take  possession 
of  a number  of  eggs  that  other  hens  may  have  laid  in  one  nest,  but 
it  is  best  to  test  her  steadiness  for  a day  or  two  by  giving  her  three 
or  four  nest-eggs  to  sit  on,  when,  if  her  steadiness  is  confirmed,  the 
necessary  number  of  eggs  may  be  given  to  her.  This  is  best  done 
in  the  dusk  of  evening,  for  if  removed  in  the  day-time,  at  first  she 
is  somewhat  wild  and  energetic,  and  flies  back  hastily  at  the  risk  of 
breaking  her  eggs.  When  taken  off  in  the  dark  she  will  remain 
quietly  on  the  ground  till  the  necessary  number  are  placed  in  the 
nest,  when  she  may  be  gently  Hfted  back  again.  Some  young  hens 
are  very  wild  when  first  taking  to  a nest,  and  it  has  been  found  to 
answer  to  put  down  the  lid  of  the  basket  for  the  first  day  or  so,  till 
she  has  become  used  to  her  nest. 

123.  BEST  SITUATION  FOR  SITTING-SHED.— Warmth  is  an 
important  element  for  success  in  hatching,  and  a south  aspect  is 
the  best  for  a sitting-shed.  Moisture  is  also  favourable,  if  a warm 
moisture,  but  a cold  one  is  fatal  to  success  in  hatching.  In  warm 
wet  weather  the  hatching  is  sure  to  progress  well,  but  when  the  air 
is  very  dry,  resort  is  sometimes  had  to  sprinkling  the  nest  witli 
warm  water,  when  the  hen  is  away  feeding,  or  by  watering  the 
gi'ound  well  round  about  the  nest  with  hot  water,  so  as  to  cause  a 
steam.  With  this  end  in  view,  some  poultry-keepers  make  a 
practice  of  clipping  the  eggs  in  warm  water  when  they  are  expected 
to  chip ; but  this  is  not  very  efficacious,  for  although  the  shell  may 
be  softened  somewhat  by  this  means  at  the  moment,  it  gets  as  hard 
as  before  when  dried  in  the  air. 
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124.  SEPARATE  RUNS  AND  SHEDS  EOR  SITTING  HENS. 

^Aitnough  it  is  not  absolutely  essential  to  have  separate  runs  and 

sheds  for  sitting  hens,  it  is  desirable  to  give  them  as  much  quiet  £B 
possible  in  a situation  where  they  can  remain  undisturbed,  and  free 
from  the  visits  of  other  hens  which  may  evince  a desire  to  lay  in 
the  same  nest,  which  they  will  often  do  ; to  guard  against  this, 
where  separate  and  distinct  accommodation  cannot  be  given,  it  is 
the  safest  plan  to  mark  the  eggs  that  have  been  given  to  a hen  to 
sit  upon.  By  this  means  an  opportunity  will  be  given  to  remove 
any  stray  eggs  when  the  hen  is  off  her  nest,  that  have  no  business 
to  be  there,  and  on  this  account  moveable  boxes  or  baskets  that 
may  be  placed  in  situations  of  more  seclusion  than  the  nests  of 
common  resort,  are  found  advantageous. 

Eggs  are  often  very  roughly  treated;  and  were  it  not  for  the 
safeguards  which  are  so  admirably  conferred  by  nature,  frequent 
accidents  would  occur.  The  white,  which  acts  as  a defence  to  the 
yolk,  allows  the  latter  to  float  at  liberty,  though  suspended,  as 
before  described,  in  such  a manner  as  to  cause  the  germ  to  be 
always  uppermost,  however  much  the  egg  may  be  turned  about. 
The  albumen,  or  white,  being  also  a feeble  conductor  of  caloric, 
regulates  the  temperature  of  the  yolk,  both  retarding  the  escape  of 
heat  and  guarding  it  against  any  sudden  change  of  temperature 
which  otherwise  might  be  fatal  to  the  vitality  of  the  germ,  as  well 
as  guarding  it  against  the  effects  of  any  sudden  shocks.  The  hen 
should  be  encouraged  to  leave  her  nest  every  morning  for  the  pur- 
pose of  feeding,  and  a heap  of  ashes  should  be  placed  near  her,  so 
that  she  may  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a dust-bath,  which  doubtless  some- 
what allays  the  irritation  of  the  skin,  that  constant  sitting  is  apt 
to  engender,  as  well  as  parasites,  to  whose  attacks  she  is  more 
subject  during  the  period  of  incubation.  Water  also  should  always 
be  in  readiness,  as  well  as  a little  gravel,  that  she  may  help  herself 
to  if  disposed,  and  these  should  be  placed  in  readiness  for  her,  as 
unobtrusively  as  possible,  and  with  as  little  interference  with  her 
privacy  as  can  be.  When  these  details  are  neglected,  the  hens 
may  be  seen  running  off  with  dishevelled  feathers  to  a long  dis- 
tance away  from  their  nests  in  search  of  something,  and  finding  at 
last  a heap  of  dust  or  loose  earth  in  which  to  disport  herself,  a hen 
may  possibly,  at  times,  stop  so  long  off  her  nest,  in  her  unwonted 
enjoyment,  that  her  eggs  may  get  cold,  and  the  hatching  turn  out 
not  so  favourable  as  it  otherwise  might  have  been. 

Some  people  lift  the  sittjng-bens  off  the  nests  to  feed  them,  but 
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this  is  injudicious,  as  when  wanting  food  and  water  they  will  leave 
theirjnests  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  their  necessary  sustenance, 
and  ftien  they  should  be  most  liberally  fed. 

125.  CHOICE  OF  A SITTING-HEN.— In  choosing  a sitting-hen. 
she  should  be  of  medium  size,  not  too  old,  possessing  a full  share 
of  plumage,  and  having  short  legs.  At  an  early  period  of  the  year 
when  a “ broody  ” hen  is  valuable,  people  are  too  happy  generally, 
to  make  use  of  the  services  of  the  first  hen  that  comes  to  hand,  but 
with  the  aid  of  a little  good  management,  the  hens  possessing  the 
most  desirable  qualities  may  be  made  subservient  to  breed  from, 
it  not  being  found  so  desirable  to  breed  from  those  in  their  first  as 
in  their  second  or  third  years.  The  chickens  produced  from  first- 
year-old  fowls  are  accredited  with  being  more  “ leggy,”  smaller  in 
size,  and  less  hardy  and  vigorous  than  those  which  are  reared 
from  the  older  birds.  Should,  however,  young  hens  be  employed 
for  breeding,  the  pullets  should  be  matched  with  cocks  that  are  two 
or  three  years  old,  but  cockerels  should  be  mated  with  old  heps. 

To  have  strong,  full-sized  chickens,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  no  rela- 
tionship should  exist  between  the  parents,  this  being  a point  that  is  often  very 
much  neglected,  the  continual  breeding  in  and  in  resulting  in  weakly  and  often 
diseased  offspring ; and  this  may  easily  be  avoided  by  having  fresh  male  birds 
every  two  or  three  years. 

To  ensure  not  only  strong  birds  but  the  exact  breed  that  is  best  liked,  and 
may  be  required,  where  a large  number  of  fowls  are  kept,  it  will  be  found 
the  best  plan  to  have  a cock  and  half-a-dozen  hens  kept  separate  from  the  others, 
and  hatch  the  eggs  laid  by  these  separate  hens  alone,  which  may  be  given  to 
those  hens  which  want  to  sit.  By  this  method  'any  breed  may  be  per- 
petuated at  pleasure,  and  under  the  best  circumstances  ; for,  of  course,  it  is 
immaterial  what  breed  of  hen  hatches  the  chickens.  Thus,  if  a good  breed  of 
black  Spanish  is  wanted,  the  eggs  of  these  hens  can  be  given  to  a Dorking  hen, 
which  is  both  a good  sitter  and  good  mother,  while  the  practice  of  allowing 
the  hens  to  run  with  several  cocks,  is  the  sure  way  to  get  a mongrel  breed. 

This  idea  is  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  by  some  people,  that  they  will  not 
allow  the  eggs  of  old  birds  to  be  hatched  by  young  ones,  considering  their  steadi- 
ness of  sitting  not  to  be  sufficiently  reliable.  This,  however,  will  not  be  found  to 
be  the  case  as  respects  Dorkings  and  Cochins,  as  pullets  of  eight  months  old  will 
turn  out  to  be  good  sitters  and  nurses,  and  instances  are  recorded  of  Dorking 
pullets  of  fourteen  months  of  age,  having  hatched  three  broods  of  chickens,  the 
hatchings  having  taken  place  in  the  months  of  January,  May,  and  July 
respectively. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Hatching,  Rearing,  and  Fattening. 

Hatching— To  test  the  Fertility  of  Eggs— Process  of  Hatching  and  the  attention 
it  requires— The  Chick — Food  of  newly-hatched  Chick — Artificial  Hatching — 
Artificial  Mothers— Care  of  young  Chicks— Fattening  Chickens  and  Fowls  for 

Market— Expense  of  Fattening Methods  of  Killing— The  Nutritive  Value 

of  the  Flesh  of  Poultry— Feathers  and  their  Uses— Dressing  Feathers. 

126.  HATCHING-.— After  the  hen  has  taken  thoroughly  to  her 
nest,  about  the  twentieth  day,  some  of  the  chickens  usually  begin  to 
chip  the  shell,  and  if  the  eggs  have  been  selected  properly,  they 
will  all  be  hatched  on  the  twenty-first  day,  or  on  the  same  day 
of  the  week  three  weeks  afterwards  from  their  being  first  put  under 
the  hen,  but  before  this  result  is  brought  about,  the  fertility  of  the 
eggs  should  be  tested. 

127.  TO  TEST  THE  FERTILITY  OF  EGGS.— A good  deal  of 
disappointment  as  to  the  final  result  of  the  hatching,  may  often 
be  spared  by  testing  the  fertility  of  the  eggs  upon  which  the  hen  is 
sitting,  which  may  be  done  after  the  tenth  day. 

Each  egg  in  turn  should  be  held  up  before  the  flame  of  a lamp 
between  the  finger  and  thumb  of  one  hand,  while  the  other  shades 
the  large  end  of  the  egg.  The  air  chamber  will  then  be  seen  pre- 
senting an  apparently  opaque  appearance,  the  remainder  looking 
dark  and  sombre,  the  two  divisions  being  separated  by  a clear  black 
line  in  the  case  ot  a fertile  egg, — the  more  defined  and  darker  the 
line,  the  stronger  the  future  chicken  will  turn  out  to  be. 
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But  if  the  egg  looks  clear,  and  resembles  in  appearance  that 
presented  by  a new-laid  egg,  it  will  turn  out  to  be  unfertile,  and 
these  should  be  removed,  as  they  will  otherwise  be  only  wasted. 
By  using  this  simple  test,  when  several  hens  are  put  down  to  sit  on 
the  same  day,  the  fertile  eggs  separated  from  the  unfertile  ones 
may  be  all  put  together  and  given  to  some  hens,  and  fresh  eggs  to 
make  a new  sitting  be  given  to  another. 

A writer  in  The  Country,  under  date  March  1st,  1879,  says,  in  “ Notes  for 
the  Breeding  Season:"  “How  many  little  matters  there  are  connected  with 
eggs  and  hatching  which  are  only  discovered  by  long  practice  and  experience 
among  the  pets  themselves,  and  how  many  little  attentions  there  are  which  a 
true  fancier  and  lover  of  live  stock  can  pay  to  his  birds,  with  advantage  to  them 
and  advantage  and  profit  to  himself.  I was  reminded  of  many  of  these  little 
things  upon  the  hatching  of  my  first  brood  of  the  present  season.  The  first  hen 
that  sat  was  one  of  those  most  objectionable  black  hens,  with  Spanish  bodies 
and  mongrel  faces,  probably  the  daughter  of  non-sitters  on  both  sides,  and,  as 
a consequence,  though  a sitter,  as  all  cross-breeds  are,  a most  uncertain  and 
indifferent  one. 

In  the  first  week  she  spoilt  the  nest  every  day,  making  it  filthy,  and,  more- 
over, breaking  in  the  time  seven  or  eight  eggs ; but  in  the  early  season  one 
is  glad  to  obtain  a broody  hen,  at  any  risk  and  almost  any  cost.  A second  lot 
of  eggs  was  given  her,  leaving  her  three  of  her  first  clutch,  which  were  fertile, 
but  she  continued  to  object  in  the  same  spirit,  and,  leaving  nine  in  the  nest, 
seemed  to  do  very  well ; for,  after  a few  days,  and  apparently  considering  this 
the  proper  quantity,  she  sat  out  her  time. 

In  the  meantime,  a farm-yard  Dorking,  the  best  of  sitters  and  mothers, 
was  procured,  and  sat  out  her  time  as  well  as  any  hen  possibly  could  ; she  was, 
in  fact,  a model  sitter.  At  the  end  of  ten  days  her  eleven  eggs  were  tested  in 
the  evening  by  the  light  of  a lamp.  Holding  the  egg  betwixt  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  right  hand  in  front  of  the  flame,  and  shading  the  large  end  with  the 
base  of  the  left  hand,  the  air-chamber  is  discovered ; this  is  apparently  opaque, 
the  rest  of  the  egg  being  dark  and  heavy,  the  two  portions  being  divided  by  a 
clear  black  line,  that  is,  if  the  egg  is  fertile.  The  sharper  and  blacker  the  line 
the  nearer  the  hatching,  and,  as  a rule,  the  stronger  the  chicken.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  egg  is  light  and  opaque  throughout,  or,  in  other  words,  exactly 
like  a new-laid  egg  when  held  before  the  same  light,  it  is  not  fertile.  This  little 
test  is  so  simple  that  every  one  should  adopt  it,  and  abandon  the  absurd  pre- 
judice which  I have  found,  and  continue  to  And,  in  favour  of  leaving  the  eggs  to 
nature. 

These  unfertile  eggs,  usually  termed  clear  eggs,  should  be  removed  and  used 
in  the  kitchen.  They  are  just  as  edible,  just  as  fresh,  and  just  as  wholesome 
as  eggs  laid  on  the  same  day,  but  placed  under  a hen  for  ten  days.  This  is 
another  prejudice,  and  in  proof  thereof  I hope  any  doubtful  reader  |will  try  the 
experiment  for  himself.  I remember  being  at  the  cottage  of  a poor  woman 
who  reared  chickens  for  the  market,  and  sat  a large  number  of  eggs  in  the 
spring.  At  the  time  of  my  visit,  I was  shown  the  hens  sitting  in  the  hen-house 
in  the  range  of  boxes  usually  found  in  farm  roost-houses.  They  were  placed 
systematically  and  in  order  of  date.  I asked  her  when  she  tested  the  eggs,  but 
my  question  was  entirely  novel  to  her,  and  an  explanation  was  necessary.  She 
was  very  much  surprised  at  what  I told  her,  but  I convinced  her  at  last  that 
she  could  readily  detect  the  unfertile  eggs,  and  that  they  were  not  rotten.  Cer- 
tainly her  faith  in  my  argument  was  fora  time  subject  to  proving  by  results,  but 
upon  taking  one  or  two  clear  eggs  and  breaking  them  in  a cup,  she  was  boLli 
astonished  and  satisfied.  She  then  actually  assisted  ms  in  testing  the  whole  of 
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her  eggs  under  the  hens,  and  the  result  was  that  she  was  able  to  put  on  one 
Bide  nearly  one  hundred  clear  eggs  for  her  own  use  and  her  chickens.  I per- 
suaded her  to  keep  the  stalest  for  the  latter. 

Another  great  advantage  was  that  she  was  able  to  sit  several  hens  ugam, 
after  amalgamating  the  eggs,  whereas  she  was  badly  wanting  sitters,  and  would 
have  had  lo  purchase  them.  Where  several  hens  are  sitting  at  once  this  is  a 
great  saving,  and  can  be  carried  out  easily  if  every  egg  is  marked  in  ink  on  the 
small  end,  giving  the  date  when  set,  and,  if  necessary,  the  breed,  which  m^ 
be  represented  thus:  D.  B.  for  Dark  Brahma.  Pencil  marks  wear  or  rub  off, 
ink  seldom.  It  then  often  happens  that  several  are  clear,  and,  as  it  would  be 
careless  to  allow  the  hen  to  be  sitting  the  whole  time  on  five  or  six  eggs,  a fresh 
lot  should  be  given  her,  making  up  her  original  number ; and  if  another  hen  or 
two  be  tested  at  the  same  time  and  similarly  treated,  they  would  all  be  tested  , 
together  and  hatch  together.” 

[The  writer  does  not  state  here  that  the  broods,  as  they  come  off  the  ditterent 
nests,  must  be  given  in  charge  of  individual  hens,  and  the  unhatched  eggs  to  a 
hen  or  hens  that  still  remain  sitting,  but  his  meaning  must  be  inferred.] 

There  is  another  condition  in  which  eggs  will  sometimes  be  dis- 
covered when  testing,  and  that  is,  a rotten  condition.  If,  there- 
fore, an  egg  is  found  neither  clear  nor  fertile,  with  the  dark  line  at 
the  top,  but  without  the  dark  line  and  dull  throughout,  especially  in 
the  centre,  the  whole  mass  within  the  shell  in  a moveable  state,  its 
condition  may  be  suspected,  and  it  should  be  thrown  away.  This 
arises  from  two  or  more  causes — first,  it  is  believed  that  the  fertili- 
sation was  incomplete  or  weak,  wanting  strength  to  break  into  actual 
life,  but  strong  enough  to  affect  the  rest  of  the  egg,  which,  in  all 
cases  where  any  life  has  existed,  decomposes,  and  in  time  engen- 
ders gas,  therefore  at  once  being  a rotten  egg. 

One  word  more  with  regard  to  fertile  eggs,  and  that  by  way  of 
caution.  I have  often  heard  of  stale  eggs  being  sent  to  market ; 
have  they  ever  had  the  benefit  (?)  of  a hen’s  warmth  for  a week  ? 
Certainly  they  are  no  worse  than  any  other  egg,  but  then  they  are 
^t  least  eight  or  ten  days  old,  and  when  people  buy  fresh  eggs  at 
new-laid  price,  they  don’t  expect  to  clear  off  the  results  of  “ testing 
day.” 

I have  often  heard  it  termed  cruel  to  sit  a hen  a second  time, 
but  this  I cannot  agree  with  ; providing  a hen  is  properly  fed,  and  is 
in  good  health  and  condition,  there  is  nothing  cruel,  unless  it  be 
cruel  to  defer  the  realisation  of  her  maternal  instincts,  but  then 
people  don’t  keep  hens  for  any  purpose  of  that  kind,  any  more  than 
horses,  beasts,  or  anything  else.  They  do  not  scruple  to  rob  the 
hen  of  her  eggs,  nor  to  prevent  her  sitting  at  all  if  she  is  not  wished 
to  do  so.  Then,  again,  this  instinct  is  itself  somewhat  uncertain,  for 
some  hens  never  sit,  others  have  an  instinct  to  forsake  their  nests, 
Boine  to  break  eggs  and  kill  their  chickens.  A more  philosophical 
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argument  would  be,  that  whereas  there  is  more  pleasure  in  the  an- 
ticipation than  the  reality,  so  the  hen’s  double  term  of  sitting  must 
be  a double  allowance  of  maternal  pleasure.  However,  I would 
always  avail  myself  of  a hen,  if  strong  and  well,  who  could  sit 
twice,  and  two  broods  can  often  be  put  together,  and  this  plan 
carried  out. 

I will  now  return  to  the  hen  I commenced  with — “ my  first  hatch  " 
with  the  model  farm-yard  Dorldng.  She  was  due  to  hatch  on  a 
Monday  morning,  but  there  were  three  strong  hve  chicks  on  the 
Sunday  morning,  and  she  was  not  taken  off  to  feed  by  the  poultry, 
man.  I visited  her  in  the  afternoon  and  found  five  chipped  eggs 
containing  hve  chicks ; three  hatched,  two  dead  in  shells,  and  one 
uncertain.  She  was  taken  off  and  fed,  the  broken  shells  removed, 
the  nest  shaken  up  a little,  the  chicks  taken  out  and  placed  under 
her  after  she  had  been  carefully  placed  on  the  nest  again.  When 
chicks  are  hatching  it  is  always  best  to  take  eggs  and  all  out  of  the 
nest  and  give  to  the  hen  after  she  is  in,  or  she  may  break  some. 
She  was  then  left  until  the  next  morning,  when,  upon  examination, 
the  three  first-hatched  chicks  were  found  dead — crushed — and  the 
other  five  alive  and  well.  This  would  suggest  where  any  length  of 
time  elapses  between  the  hatching  of  a brood,  the  early  ones  should 
be  removed ; but  I say  without  hesitation,  supposing  you  have  no 
other  trustworthy  hen  to  receive  them,  pnt  them  with  an  artificial 
mother,  such  as  Christy’s.  In  my  case,  the  hen  was  all  I could 
wish  as  a sitter,  but  I lost  three  valuable  chicks  out  of  eight  when  I 
could  least  spare  them.” 

12S.  PROCESS  OP  HATCHING  AND  THE  ATTENTION  IT 
REQUIRES. — Many  persons  make  a practice  of  removing  the  first 
hatched  chicks,  and  placing  them  by  a fire  in  a basket  lined  with 
flannel,  and— although  this  may  be  perhaps  desirable  in  the  case  of 
some  chickens  being  hatched  considerably  before  the  others,  as  in 
the  case  recorded  above— as  a rule,  it  is  considered  the  better  prac- 
tice to  allow  them  to  remain  under  the  mother,  but  also  gently  and 
carefully  to  remove  the  empty  egg-shells,  which  are  prone  otherwise 
to  fit  themselves  on  to  the  unhatched  eggs,  and  so  give  a supplemen- 
tary shell  for  the  imprisoned  chick  to  breakthrough,  which  is  a task 
beyond  its  strength. 

The  advantage  of  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the  hatching  has 
often  been  pointed  out  as  being  exemplified  in  the  case  of  those  hens  which 
steal  a nest  for  themselves,  where  they  remain  unmolested,  the  result  being 
that  they  invariably  bring  .a  more  numerous  and  stronger  brood  than  wheo 
reared  under  the  care  of  the  henwife. 
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129.  THE  CHICK. — An  intelligent  writer  has  pointed  out  that  the 
labour  carried  on  by  the  chick  within  the  shell  in  its  endeavour  to 
free  itself,  varies  from  an  hour  or  two,  or  a few  hours,  to  four-and- 
twenty;  some  working  incessantly,  while  others  rest  at  intervals. 
5ome,  indeed,  break  their  shell  too  soon,  for,  before  they  make  their 
exit,  they  ought  to  contain  within  them  the  means  of  supporting  life 
for  twenty-fonr  hours,  without  food  being  necessary  ; and  for  this 
purpose  nature  has  made  provision  for  the  unconsumed  portion 
of  the  yolk  to  enter  through  the  navel,  so  that  the  chick  that  issues 
from  its  shell  before  taking  up  all  the  yolk  left  within  it,  is  sure  to 
droop  and  die,  a few  days  after  being  hatched. 

This  principle  being  recognised,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  inju- 
dicious to  hasten  the  liberation  of  the  chicken  by  picldng  off  the 
shell,  as  is  sometimes  done.  There  may  be  occasions  when  assist- 
ance is  necessary,  and  the  chick  unable  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
shell,  but  the  time  when  it  may  be  safely  set  free  will  be  indicated 
by  there  being  no  appearance  of  blood  in  the  minute  blood-vessels 
with  which  the  interior  of  the  shell  is  lined. 

Should  there  be  indications  of  the  presence  of  blood,  it  is  a sign 
that  matters  are  premature ; but  if  these  small  vessels  are  dried 
up,  a little  assistance  may  be  given  from  time  to  time,  say  every  two 
or  three  hours,  as  its  dehverance  ought  not  to  be  effected  all  at 
once,  the  object  being  more  to  prevent  suffocation,  than  to  hurry  the 
chick  out  of  its  shell,  and  where  the  idea  may  exist  that  it  is  unable  to 
extricate  itself,  one  of  the  cracks  may  be  extended,  so  as  to  aid  its 
efforts. 

130.  FOOD  OF  THE  NEWLY-HATCHED  CHICK. — It  is  injuri- 
ous to  feed  chickens  on  the  day  they  are  hatched,  as  anything  that 
may  be  given  to  them  interferes  with  the  natural  digestion  of  the 
yolk  absorbed,  as  before-mentioned,  at  the  time  of  hatching.  Pep- 
percorns are  commonly  forced  down  chickens’  throats  by  ignorant 
people,  but  the  practice  is  both  unnatural  and  injurious. 

On  the  day  after  they  are  hatched,  a mixture  of  oat-meal  and 
barley-meal,  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one- 
third  of  the  latter,  mixed  up  with  water  or  milk,  is,  perhaps,  as 
good  food  as  can  be  given,  and  one  upon  which  the  chicken  will 
thrive  well ; but  if  milk  is  used,  as  it  soon  gets  sour  when  exposed 
to  air,  and  is  then  very  injurious,  no  more  food  should  be  mixed 
than  can  be  consumed  in  a couple  of  hours. 

Some  feed  with  hard-boiled  eggs,  cut  up  fine,  sheil  included ; which  with  milk 
to  drink,  is  given  for  the  first  few  days.  Bread  soaked  in  water,  or  sop,  is  a bad 
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kind  of  food  to  give,  being  destitute  of  the  requisite  solidity  to  afford  exercise 
for  the  grinding  powers  of  the  gizzard,  and  is  apt  to  cause  the  chickens  to  be 
weakly,  and  subject  to  diarrhoea.  Some  very  finely-cut  tops  of  chalots,  chives, 
or  onions,  are  thought  a wholesome  addition,  and  are  considered  by  some  to 
lessen  the  susceptibility  to  roup. 

Young  chickens  should  be  fed  very  often,  every  hour  not  being 
too  frequent,  and  a shallow  pan  of  pure  water,  often  renewed, 
should  be  within  their  reach,  as  they  will  require  to  drink  freely,  it 
being  especially  important  that  they  be  well  fed.  A barrowful  of 
mould,  if  possible  containing  an  ant’s  nest,  will  furnish  the  young 
brood  with  satisfactory  amusement,  and  be  found  better  than 
giving  pieces  of  chopped  meat,  which  some  writers  recommend. 

131.  AHTIFICIAL  HATCHING.— We  must  say  a few  words  here 
about  the  system  of  artificial  incubation,  which,  although  feasible 
enough  from  a theoretical  point  of  view,  is  a somewhat  difficult 
one  from  a practical,  requiring  continual  attendance  in  order  to 
regulate  the  heat  of  the  incubators,  though  there  are  self-regu- 
lating ones  which  are  said  to  be  effective,  and  of  undoubted  excel- 
lence. 

Artificial  hatching  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent  both  in  China 
and  Egypt,  but  it  is  done  in  underground  chambers,  or  ovens, 
connected  with  a kind  of  den,  which  a man  never  leaves  during 
the  period  of  incubation,  the  temperature  being  kept  up  alike. 

In  the  best  self-regulating  hatching  machines,  the  eggs  are  placed 
m a tray  between  two  tanks  of  water,  one  cold  at  the  bottom 
and  the  other  hot  above ; above  this  being  an  air-chamber,  and  at 
top  a drying  nursery  when  the  chicks  are  hatched.  An  oil  reser- 
voir is  placed  at  one  end  of  the  incubator,  and  above  the  lamp, 
over  which  the  boiler  is  suspended,  which  communicates  by  tubes 
with  the  hot  tank.  Beneath  this  tank  are  a couple  of  glass  tubes, 
to  hold  alcohol,  which  communicate  outside  with  a cylinder.  This 
cylinder,  which  holds  mercury,  is  supplied  with  a piston,  and 
the  valve  being  adjusted  to  a certain  temperature,  when  the  tank 
rises  a degree  too  high,  so  as  to  expand  the  alcohol,  it  acts  upon 
the  mercury  and  forces  up  the  piston-rod.  This  in  turn  acting 
upon  an  ingeniously-contrived  lever  and  spring,  lowers  the  flame  of 
the  lamp,  opening  at  the  same  time  a valve  at  the  top  of  the 
machine,  which  allows  the  warm  air  to  escape. 

There  are  various  elaborate  systems  of  artificial  incubation,  but 
success  depends  upon  very  nicely-balanced  results,  and  it  is  far 
less  trouble  to  let  hens  do  the  work  themselves,  for  although  chicks 
may  be  batched,  the  small  proportion  that  are  produced,  and  the 
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ultimate  trouble  of  rearing  them,  causes  the  operation  to  be  not 
very  satisfactory. 

132.  ARTIFICIAL  MOTHERS.— Artificial  mothers,  of  course, 
have  to  be  provided  for  chickens  raised  by  artificial  incubation, 
but  such  an  affair  would  be  found  useful  at  times,  when  a hen  dies 
and  her  young  brood  is  left  without  maternal  superintendence. 
They  are  wooden  frames,  lined  with  fleece,  which  hangs  down 
something  after  the  fashion  of  a hen’s  feathers,  and  an  appliance 
of  this  sort  may  be  constructed  at  a cost  of  a few  shillings,  though 
very  elaborate  affairs  are  sold,  heated  with  warm  water. 

All  that  is  necessary  is,  to  form  a kind  of  frame  or  box,  from 
3 to  5 inches  in  height  at  the  back,  and  from  4^  to  7 inches  in  front, 
and  from  15  to  20  inches  in  width,  by  18  to  24  inches  in  length. 


Coop  for  Hen  and  Cuickens. 


This  should  be  thickly  lined  with  strips  of  flannel,  or  a long-wooled 
sheepskin  mat  tacked  to  the  roof,  the  sides  and  end  being  lined 
with  carpet  drugget,  or  any  material  suitable  for  the  purpose.  The 
chickens  may  soon  be  trained  to  use  this  contrivance,  aud  they  will 
thrive  with  it  if  it  be  kept  scrupulously  clean  ; but  if  the  wool  is 
allowed  to  become  matted  with  dirt,  it  will  act  injuriously  upon  the 
chickens. 

At  night,  this  artificial  mother  should  be  placed  upon  a board, 
covered  half-an-inch  deep  with  sand  or  dry  mould,  mixed  with 
sulphur,  to  destroy  vermin ; and,  with  a perforated  door  to  shut 
them  in,  cats  and  rats  may  be  thoroughly  excluded.  Thus,  an  arti- 
ficial mother  will  be  found  useful  to  orphan  chickens  left  without 
their  natural  protector,  though  some  breeders  take  the  chickens  from 
the  hens,  and  make  the  mothers  sit  again,  when  sitting  hens  are 
Scarce,  av'ailiner  themselves  of  this  contrivance  instead. 
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133.  CARE  OF  YOtrRG-  CHICKS —The  hen  Is  apt  to  Wander  too 
far  at  times  when  uncontrolled  liberty  is  given  to  her  and  her  brood, 
the  latter  becoming  over-fatigued,  and  meeting  with  accidents  from 
falling  into  ditches  and  holes,  or  their  delicate  plumage  becoming 
bedraggled  and  saturated  with  wet ; so  that  it  is  necessary  to  place 
the  hen  under  a coop,  which  should  be  put  in  a suitable  place,  as 
on  a grass-plot  with  a sunny  aspect,  or  some  dry  sandy  situation. 
The  young  will  not  forsake  the  hen,  but  run  immediately  to  her 
call,  and  take  shelter  beneath  her  feathers  upon  any  sudden  change 
of  weather,  or  the  approach  of  a shower  of  rain. 


. Fattening  Coop. 


The  coop  should  be  moved  to  a fresh  situation  every  day,  to 
ensure  cleanliness,  but  where  there  is  any  space  or  enclosure,  where 
the  hen  can  have  her  freedom  without  wandering  too  far  off,  the 
chickens  will  do  better  with  her  at  liberty,  as  she  will  scratch  for 
them  and  find  insects  and  worms,  which  are  their  proper  food. 
The  hen  also  better  recovers  from  the  confinement  she  has  gone 
through  during  the  period  of  incubation,  when  she  is  blessed  with 
liberty,  and  can  obtain  the  green  or  other  food  that  is  most  neces- 
sary for  her  recover}'. 

134.  FATTENING  CHICKENS  AND  FOWLS  FOR  MARKET.- 
.Dorking  chickens  are  sometimes  cooped  for  fattening  at  the  age  of 
from  three  to  four  months  in  summer,  and  five  to  six  in  winter, 
.being  mostly  fed  upon  oatmeal,  mixed  with  water  or  milk,  by  the 
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best  hands  at  this  business,  which  must  be  given  fresh,  three  times 
a-day ; the  first  meal  quite  early  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  shorten 
as  much  as  possible  the  long  interval  of  night. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  birds  should  have  as  well,  whole  corn 
(especially  at  night,  to  reiiiain  long  in  their  crops),  gravel  to  assist 
digestion,  clean  water,  and  a turf  of  grass  for  them  to  peck  at,  and 
be  kept  always  scrupulously  clean. 

If  fowls  have  been  previously  well  fed,  they  will  be  fat  enough 
in  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  The  parings  of  muttonjoints  or  suet, 
chopped  up  in  their  food,  assists  the  fattening  process.  Cram- 
ming poultry,  although  frequently  resorted  to,  is  unnecessary,  and 
it  must  be  remembered  that  fowls  cannot  support  a condition  of 
fatness  for  any  great  length  of  time  without  becoming  diseased. 

The  poultry-feeders  in  most  of  the  home  counties  who  fatten  fowls  for 
market,  generally  manage  to  do  this  in  a fortnight,  the  fowls  weighing  from  five 
to  seven,  and  even  eight  pounds ; a full-sized  fat  capon  will  weigh  from  seven  to 
ten  pounds. 

135.  EXPENSE  OP  FATTENING.— By  fattening  them  effec- 
hially  by  the  best  means  in  as  short  a space  of  time  as  possible, 
the  expense  of  fattening  is  also  considerably  reduced,  for,  after  a 
certain  time  has  expired,  the  fowls  will  go  back,  instead  of  improving ; 
so  that,  if  the  object  can  be  attained  in  a fortnight,  the  expense  of 
fattening,  which  must  be  estimated  upon  the  cost  of  the  food 
supplied,  will  only  amount  to  two-thirds  of  the  expense  incurred 
when  the  fattening  process  takes  three  weeks. 

■ 136.  METHODS  OF  KILLING.— Fowls  should  not  be  bled  to 

death  like  turkeys  and  geese,  for  then  the  flesh  becomes  dry  and 
insipid.  A somewhat  barbarous  method  of  killing  prevails  amongst 
many  of  the  poultry-higglers,  who  strain  the  neck  of  the  fowl  till 
dislocation  ensues,  or  follow  the  more  merciful  plan  of  giving  the 
neck  a sudden  twist.  But  this  latter  method  requires  considerable 
dexterity,  and  not  unfrequently  inflicts  a good  deal  of  torture,  with- 
out at  once  effecting  the  desired  object. 

The  best  method  of  kilHng  a fowl  is  to  strike  its  neck  at  the 
back,  about  the  third  joint  down  from  the  head,  with  a thick,  heavy 
stick,  one  of  which  should  be  made  of  the  requisite  size  and  length, 
and  kept  handy  for  the  purpose. 

The  neck  of  a fowl  may  also  be  broken  by  a quick  momen- 
tary jerk  of  the  fingers,  when  death  follows  instantly;  but  as  many 
persons  have  a great  objection  to  thus  inflicting  death  with  their 
hands,  and  feeling  the  quivering  motion  of  the  last  agonies  of 
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their  victims,  hotvever  brief  they  may  be,  the  smart  blow  inflicted 
by  a weighty  stick,  as  before  recommended,  will  be  found  as  good 
a method  as  any  of  kilhng  a fowl. 

137.  THE  NUTRITIVE  VALUE  OE  THE  FLESH  OF  POULTRY. 
The  nutritive  value  of  the  flesh  of  poultry  is  generally  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  at  any  great  length  upon  it,  but  being 
easy  of  digestion  it  is  invaluable  to  the  invalid,  and  those  possessed 
of  delicate  appetites  can  often  be  tempted  to  partake  of  a nicely- 
cooked  chicken  when  their  stomachs  would  reject  stronger  food, 
and  thus  be  encouraged  towards  the  practice  of  a more  robust 
appetite. 

138.  PLUCKING  POULTRY. — Poultry  should  be  plucked  imme. 
diately  after  it  is  killed,  when  the  feathers  can  be  removed  with 
ease,  and  afterwards  the  skin  will  settle  down  with  a compact 
surface.  If  left  unplucked  for  any  length  of  time,  the  feathers  get 
more  intimately  identified  with  the  cold  body  of  the  fowl,  and  the 
skin  is  apt  to  be  torn  in  their  removal. 

If  plucked  while  warm,  the  fowl  can  be  put  into  a better  shape 
as  respects  its  marketable  appearance,  than  when  the  operation 
is  delayed  too  long,  the  skin  presenting  an  unbroken  and  even 
surface,  and  wearing  a more  tempting  look  than  the  fowls  which 
have  been  plucked  later,  so  that  their  apparent  value  is  greater  as 
regards  their  saleability,  when  fowls  are  prepared  for  market. 

139.  FEATHERS  AND  THEIR  USES. — Feathers  are  chiefly  used 
for  making  beds,  bolsters  and  pillows ; and  where  poultry  is  kept 
upon  a large  scale,  it  is  well  worth  while  having  a feather-room. 
Any  old  loft  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  they  will  well  repay  the 
trouble  of  collecting,  even  when  fowls  are  kept  only  upon  a small 
scale,  for  they  should  never  be  left  to  lay  about  in  odd  baskets, 
occasionally  scattered  by  the  wind,  and  making  a litter  from  time 
to  time.  Although,  where  only  a few  fowls  are  kept,  it  would  take  a 
long  time  to  collect  enough  to  make  a feather  hed,  yet  enough  can 
be  accumulated  to  form  a pillow,  and  these  may  afterwards  be  put 
together  when  enough  have  been  got  to  form  a holster,  and  so  on  till 
there  be  a sufficient  number  accumulated  to  fill  a tick  for  a bed. 
For  cushions  and  pillows  the  feathers  will  be  found  to  come  in  very 
useful  where  there  is  a family. 

140.  DRESSING  FEATHERS. — There  are  definite  trade  pro- 
cesses followed  for  dressing  feathers  upon  a large  scale,  a descrip- 
tion of  which  would  scarcely  come  within  the  compass  of  a work  of 
this  sort,  or  be  applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  majority  of 
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poultry-keepers,  yet  there  is  a certain  amount  of  care  and  manage- 
ment requisite  in  dressing  feathers  to  fit  them  for  use. 

Where  the  quill  portions  at  their  butt-ends  are  surcharged  with 
blood,  it  is  best  not  to  use  these,  but  to  strip  off  the  feather  por- 
tion well  from  the  quill,  which  is  also  done  in  the  case  of  the 
larger  wing-feathers,  and  these  should  be  classed  and  set  aside, 
as  being  of  somewhat  inferior  value.  The  feathers,  where  there 
is  a brick  baking-oven,  should  be  put  into  it,  after  the  bread- 
baking is  done,  in  country-places,  and  afterwards  be  enclosed  in 
muslin  bags,  lightly  filled,  and  put  out  in  the  open  air  to  sweeten 
upon  a breezy  day.  Should  there  be  any  dirty  feathers,  these 
should  be  first  washed,  and  then  spread  out  on  a flat  board  and 
put  in  an  oven  to  dry,  so  thinly  spread  out  as  to  prevent  their  get- 
ting matted  together,  and  afterwards  passed  through  the  hands. 
These  should  be  hung  up  in  bags  as  before  recommended,  lightly 
filled,  in  the  open  air,  till  they  are  thoroughly  sweetened  and  drj^, 
when  they  will  be  fit  for  use. 

If  collected  with  a view  of  their  being  sold,  the  white  feathers  should  be  kept 
distinct  from  the  coloured  ones,  as  they  fetch  more  money,  and  the  ducks’ 
feathers  be  kept  separate  from  the  fowls’,  and  so  on,  so  as  to  class  them 
thoroughly,  according  to  their  commercial  value.  By  a little  attention  to  these 
subsidiary  matters,  the  profits  of  poultry-keeping  are  often  considerably  in- 
creased. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

DISEASES  OF  POULTRY. 

/)iseases  of  Poultry— Skin  Diseases— Lice-Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Air 

°f  the  Lungs— Consumption— Pin- 
nilL?  ^ the  Digestive  Organs— Crop-bound— Diarrha  a - 

R Egg  Organs— Soft  Eggs— Diseases  of  the  Limbs— Leg-weak- 

Annr.1  and  Legs— Inflammation  of  the  Feet— 

^and^^^  Swelling  of  the  Rump 


141.  DISEASES  OP  POULTRY.— Poultry  are  subject  to  various 
diseases,  and,  in  severe  cases,  as  a matter  of  economy,  perhaps  it  is 
better  to  kill  them  off  at  once  in  preference  to  attempting  a cure, 
for  it  is  a bad  plan  to  breed  from  fowls  that  have  ever  been  dis- 
eased, but  many  diseases  are  preventible  by  care  and  attention, 
particularly  skin  diseases,  which  often  arise  from  fowls  being  kept 
in  dirty,  confined  situations. 

142.  SKIN  DISEASES.  Where  fowls  are  kept  in  close,  confined 
quarters,  and  are  obliged  to  roost  in  dark,  badly-ventilated  places, 
coupled  with  deprivation  from  insect  and  vegetable  food,  the 
feathers  will  sometimes  fall  from  the  head  and  neck.  The  only  cure 
is  to  alter  the  unnatural  conditions  under  which  the  fowls  live,  and, 
the  cause  removed,  the  fowls  will  regain  thar  feathers  at  the  next 
moulting  season. 


With  Cochin  fowls  the  disease  called  “ white-comb  ” is  often  seen, 
when  the  birds  take  but  little  exercise,  and  are  highly  fed  upon 
improper  food,  of  which  tallow-chandlers’ greaves,  and  peas,  may 
form  part.  A five-grain  Plummer’s  pill,  given  now  and  then,  at  in- 
tervals of  three  days,  is  a cure  for  skin  disease,  coupled,  of  course, 
with  removal  of  cause,  and  an  application  is  recommended  in  mild 
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cases,  of  turmeric  acid,  mixed  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  part  of  turmeric  to  eight  of  oil. 

143.  LICE. — Fowls  sometimes  swarm  with  lice  called  Goniocoles 
hologaster,  Goniodes  dissimilis,  Lipeurus  caponis,  or  variabilis  and 
menopon  pallidum,  which  are  most  commonly  found  upon  pullets. 

These  cause  a great  amount  of  irritation,  which  may  be  allayed 
by  giving  them  abundant  dust-baths  to  dust  their  feathers  in ; 
and,  when  very  numerous,  flour  of  brimstone  powdered,  applied 
under  their  feathers  from  a flour-dredger,  will  be  found  a certain 
remedy ; or  the  powdered  brimstone  may  be  used  tied  up  in  a piece 
of  coarse  muslin,  like  a washerwoman’s  “ blue-bag,’  and  dabbed  on 
the  skin,  the  feathers  being  parted  for  the  purpose.  Goniodes  sty- 
lifer,  and  Lipeurus  meleagridis,  or  polytrapezius  are  found  chiefly 
upon  turkeys.  Keeping  their  houses  clean,  and  having  them  well 
whitewashed,  is  the  best  safeguard  against  the  visits  of  these 
pests. 

144.  DISEASES  OF  THE  LUNGS  AND  AIR-PASSAGES.— 
Diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air-passages  are  amongst  the  most  common 
ailments  of  poultry — and  these  often  arise  from  the  fowls  being  kept 
in  damp,  undrained  situations — amongst  the  most  serious  of  which 
is  roup. 

145.  ROUP.— Roup  is  the  most  virulent  and  fatal  of  aU  diseases  to 
which  poultry  are  subject,  and  a fowl  infected  with  this  disorder 
should  be  separated  from  the  others  at  once,  as  large  numbers  get 
affected  at  one  time,  and  it  is  very  contagious.  It  is  often  at  first 
confounded  with  a simple  cold,  or  catarrh,  but  is  indeed,  the  result  of 
aggravated  and  successive  colds. 

The  disorder  begins  with  a sticky  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
that  is  at  first  comparatively  clear,  but  soon  becomes  fetid  and  offen- 
sive. The  nostrils  become  partially,  or  entirely  closed,  which 
causes  a difficulty  in  breathing.  Froth  makes  its  appearance  at  the 
inner  corners  of  the  eyes,  the  lids  of  which  swell,  and,  in  bad  cases, 
the  face  also  swells  very  much,  so  as  to  cause  the  patient  to  become 
blind.  The  bird  then  begins  to  sink  rapidly,  drooping  its  head  and 
■ wings,  and,  from  its  peculiar  symptoms,  this  disease  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  glanders  in  horses. 

The  passages  connecting  the  nostrils  and  eyes  are  the  parts  most  seriously 
affected,  and  if  the  progress  of  the  complaint  is  not  arrested,  it  reaches  the 
lungs.  If  it  is  desired  to  apply  medical  treatment  to  a roupy  fowl,  it  should  be 
at  once  removed  from  the  poultry-yard,  placed  in  a warm,  dry  room,  and  the 
nostrils  and  eyes  sponged  well  with  warm  water,  and  a solution  of  ten  grains 
of  blue  vitriol  to  an  ounce  of  water  dropped  into  the  nostrils,  either  from  the 
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front,  or  through  the  slit  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  _ Warm  stimulating  food 
should  be  given,  and  half  a grain  of  blue  vitriol  given  in  meal  once  a-day,  has 
been  successfully  used.  The  following  recipe  has  also  been  prescribed 

Sweet  oil i oz. 

Camphor i drachm. 

Carbolic  acid 12  drops. 

The  camphor  should  be  pulverised  in  a mortar  with  a little  ether,  and  this 
mixture  should  be  injected  into  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  through  the  roof  twice 
a-day  by  means  of  a glass  tube. 

146.  CROUP.— This  is  a perfectly  distinct  disease  from  the  above, 
though  often  confoimded  with  it,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  its 
name.  Croup  is  an  inflammation  of  the  windpipe,  the  symptoms 
being  a difficulty  in  breathing,  accompanied  with  a rattling  noise  in 
the  throat,  sometimes  a thick  glairy  mucus  is  coughed  up,  the 
disease  most  commonly  occurring  in  wet  weather.  It,  however,  yields 
quickly  to  warm  dry  housing,  and  the  application  of  one-twelfth  of  a 
grain  of  tartar  emetic. 

147.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS.— Inflammation  of  the 
lungs  indicates  its  presence  by  quick  breathings,  often  accompanied 
with  an  audible  rattle,  dulness  of  habit,  disordered  plumage,  indis- 
position to  move  about,  and  vacancy  of  eye.  The  same  treatment 
as  above  with  tartar  emetic  is  considered  advisable. 

148.  CONSUMPTION. — Consumption  is  given  birth  to  by  cold 
and  damp ; and  is  also  hereditary  disease  inherited  from  parents. 
In  these  cases  a cure  will  not  repay  the  trouble,  for  the  chickens 
are  almost  certain  to  be  affected  by  the  disease  more  or  less,  and  it 
should  be  the  aim  to  rear  none  but  healthy  fowls. 

149.  PIP.— Pip  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a disease  itself,  but 
rather  a sign  of  internal  fever,  which  shows  its  presence  by  a dry, 
horny  scale  which  makes  its  appearance  upon  the  tongue,  which 
shows  the  fowl  to  be  in  a feverish  condition.  The  remedy  consist- 
ing of  a removal  of  the  occasion  of  the  disease,  by  placing  the  pa- 
tient in  a dry  warm  apartment,  and  giving  it  suitable  food. 

150.  THE  GAPES. — The  gapes  are  caused  by  the  presence  of  a 
worm  (Fasciola  trachealis ) which,  if  not  attended  to  quickly,  proves 
fatal  to  young  chickens,  which  gape,  droop,  and  die,  the  parasite 
adhering  so  closely  to  the  walls  of  the  windpipe  that  by  no  efforts  of 
its  own  can  the  chicken  eject  it. 

The  singular  worm  Distomalineare,  really  consists  of  two  worms, 
male  and  female  united  together,  the  long  body  being  the  female, 
and  the  short  the  male,  though  being  permanently  united  together, 
are  yet  two  distinct  insects.  They  can  be  removed  from  the 
throiat  by  using  a pinion  feather  stripped  to  about  an  inch  and  a 
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half  of  its  extremity  of  the  feather  portion,  which  is  thrust  gently 
down  the  bird’s  throat,  and  then  turned  round  so  as  to  extract  all 
the  worms  by  drawing  them  out.  Some  gamekeepers  are  very 
expert  at  this  operation,  which  they  practise  upon  young  pheasants 
hatched  under  hens. 

Upon  its  first  appearance,  Epsom  salts  mixed  with  the  food,  or 
in  doses  by  itself  of  two  scruples,  will  be  found  efficacious  ; if  the 
barley  or  oats  upon  which  they  are  fed  are  mixed  with  urine,  instead 
of  water,  it  will  be  found  to  cure  them. 

Some  dip  the  feather,  before  recommended,  in  spirits  of  turpentine,  and 
insert  it  in  the  windpipe,  but  this  remedy  is  apt  to  cause  inflammation  which 
ends  fatally.  Others  put  the  birds  into  a box  or  other  receptacle,  and  subject 
them  to  the  fumes  of  carbolic  acid ; but  this  is  an  operation  requiring  great 
nicety,  for  although  a certain  cure  when  properly  managed,  if  the  birds  are  kept 
in  the  box  too  long  it  will  kill  them,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  enclosed  for  too 
short  a time  it  will  fail  to  kill  the  worms.  It  is  also  said  that,  if  the  affected 
chickens  are  placed  in  a close  coop  with  a boarded  bottom  over  which  a cupful 
of  quicklime  has  been  strewn,  with  ventilation  at  top  only,  that  the  worms  will 
be  destroyed,  and  the  chickens  unharmed,  though  they  may  possibly  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  the  treatment  for  a day  or  two. 

The  following  recipe  as  a preventive  of  gapes  has  been  published,  it  having 
been  stated  that,  in  those  cases  where  the  ointment  is  used,  the  birds  are  not  at- 


tacked : — 

Mercurial  ointment i oz. 

Lard  i oz. 

Flowers  of  sulphur i oz. 

Crude  petroleum 4 oz. 


Mixed  up  together,  and  applied  to  the  heads  of  the  chickens  as  soon  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  nest,  and  repeated  once  or  twice  at  intervals.  Washing  the 
mouth  and  beak  with  a weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  the  bird  being  in  the 
meantime  kept  in  a warm  shed  or  room,  is  practised  by  some. 

The  disease  is  caused  for  the  most  part  by  wet,  bad  feeding,  and  dirty 
food,  badly-ventilated  fowl-houses,  and  from  tainted  ground  where  fowls  are 
kept  year  after  year  in  the  same  place,  without  a proper  allowance  of  ashes  and 
green  food.  Half-a-teaspoonful  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  mixed  up  in  a handful 
of  grain,  given  to  two  dozen  chickens  per  diem,  is  a certain  cure. 

151.  DISEASES  OF  THE  DIGESTIVE  ORGANS.— Inflammation 
of  the  stomach,  which  is  situated  between  the  crop  and  the  gizzard, 
is  a complaint  to  which  highly-fed  fowls  are  subject.  The  disease 
is  very  difficult  to  cure,  but  it  may  easily  be  prevented  by  keeping 
them  away  from  improper  food,  such  as  tallow-chandlers’  greaves, 
peas  and  hemp-seed,  which  are  often  given  to  induce  laying,  but 
which  often  ultimately  cause  the  fowls  to  refuse  to  eat  altogether, 
and  pine  away  and  die. 

152.  CROP-BOUND. — A fowl  sometimes  becomes  crop-bound, 
from  over-distention  of  that  organ,  and  a stoppage  may  be  occa- 
sioned in  several  ways,  as  some  object  which  cannot  pass  into  the 
Stomach  remains  in  the  crop,  and  forms  an  obstacle  above  which 
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everytliing  the  fowl  eats  accumulates.  The  bird,  whose  hunger  is 
not  appeased  by  what  it  eats,  eats  on  till  the  crop  gets  an  enormous 
Size. 

Warm  water  forced  down  the  throat,  and  afterwards  gently 
squeezed,  will  often  kosen  the  mass,  but  if  not,  an  incision  must 
be  made  in  a perpendicular  direction  sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  the 
food  bemg  extracted  at  the  upper  end  of  the  swelling.  It  wiU  close 
again  without  difficulty,  though  some  sew  it  up,  and  the  fowl  should 
have  a little  bread  soaked  in  ale,  and  be  kept  on  soft  food  for  several 
days  after.  Some  administer  quinine  capsules  to  hasten  the  bird’s 
recovery. 

153.  DIARRHCEA.— This  very  common  complaint  in  fowls,  arising 
from  various  causes,  may  be  easily  checked  in  the  early  stages  of 
its  appearance,  but  if  left  too  long,  it  is  very  difficult  to  cope  with. 

The  following  recipe  will  generally  be  found  efficacious 

grains. 

Cayenne grains. 

Powdered  rhubarb g grains. 

If  this  should  not  succeed  in  stopping  it,  one  grain  of  opium,  and 
one  of  ipecacuanha  should  be  given  every  four  or  six  hours. 

Another  prescription  is  : — 

Hydr.  cum  creta gr. 

Rhubarb 

Laudanum ’.  ! ! 2 drops, 

made  up  into  six  pills,  and  given  daily. 

154.  DISEASES  OP  THE  EGG  ORGANS.  SOFT  EGGS.— Soft 
eggs  are  mostly  caused  by  an  irregularity  of  the  oviduct,  or  egg- 
passage,  which  generally  arises  from  inflammation,  though  some- 
times the  passage  becomes  ulcerated,  or  a tumour  forms.  Inflam- 
mation may  be  cured  by  giving  one  grain  of  calomel  and  one- 
twelfth  of  a grain  of  tartar  emetic,  made  into  a pill  with  meal. 
Sometimes  eggs  without  shells  are  laid,  owing  to  a deficiency  of 
hme  which  the  bird  is  unable  to  appropriate,  and  this  may  readily 
be  obviated  by  giving  a supply  of  old  mortar  rubbish. 

Sometimes  when  there  is  disease  of  the  ovary,  the  comb  and  wattles  assume 
a similar  appearance  to  those  of  a cock,  and  the  hen  also  crows  frequently,  and 

propSly  bXng  t?her.’’“  herself  which  do  not 

155-  DISEASES  OP  THE  LIMBS.- Young  chickens  often  suffer 
from  exposure  to  cold  and  damp,  which  is  often  fatal  to  the  early 
broods.  This  can  only  be  prevented  by  keeping  them  warm  and  dry. 
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156.  LEG-WEAKNESS.— Leg-weakness  is  most  common  to 
young,  growing  cockerels  and  rapidly-growing  birds,  particularly 
Cochins  and  Brahmas,  from  the  disproportion  between  the  weight 
and  the  strength  of  the  bird ; the  legs  not  being  strong  enough  to 
support  the  frame.  A daily  dose  of  four  or  five  grains  of  citrate  of 
iron  given  in  meal,  will  be  advantageous,  coupled  with  strength- 
ening food.  Some  give  a Httle  meat  in  these  cases,  chopped  up  fine. 

157.  BUMBLEFOOT.— This  disease  is  one  to  which  heavy  birds, 
such  as  Dorkings  and  Houdans,  are  subject,  and  may  be  prevented 
by  making  use  of  low  perches.  A swelling  arises  in  the  ball  of  the 
foot,  that  is  not  attended  with  heat,  but  followed  by  ulceration  and 
diseased  growth,  mostly  occasioned  by  the  violence  with  which  they 
descend  to  the  ground  from  their  perches.  The  swelling  may  be 
opened  with  a sharp  knife,  and  the  congealed  matter  renioved,  and 
afterwards  cauterised,  or  dressed  with  Condy’s  fluid,  or  diluted  car- 
bolic acid. 

158.  BROKEN  WINGS  AND  LEGS.— In  cases  of  broken  wings, 
the  best  treatment  is  to  tie  up  the  points  of  the  quill  feathers  in  a 
natural  position,  and  keep  the  bird  in  an  empty  enclosure  where 
there  is  no  perch  for  it  to  fly  up  to. 

Broken  legs  can  be  bandaged  round  by  strips  of  thick  brown 
paper  soaked  in  the  white  of  an  egg.  The  leg  should  be  supported 
between  two  splints  of  wood  until  time  has  elapsed  in  which  to 
allow  the  brown  paper  to  become  dry,  when  there  will  be  found 
sufficient  support  in  it  for  the  purpose,  and  to  keep  it  secure,  a bit 
of  sewing-cotton  or  thread  should  be  wound  around  it. 

159.  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  FEET.— Some  breeds  of  fowls, 
particularly  Cochins,  are  liable  to  inflammation  of  the  feet,  which 
in  appearance  closely  resembles  gout,  the  feet  swelling  and  becom- 
ing very  hot.  One  grain  of  calomel  at  night,  and  three  drops  of 
colchicum  wine  twice  a-day,  has  been  prescribed  as  a remedy. 

160.  APOPLEXY. — Diseases  of  the  brain  chiefly  visit  overfed 
fowls,  of  which  apoplexy  is  the  most  frequent.  The  attacks  are  so 
sudden  that,  the  birds  are  carried  off  at  once,  falling  dead  from  their 
perches.  Although  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suggest  a cure,  the  pre- 
vention of  the  disease  may  be  ensured  by  attention  to  a proper 
course  of  feeding. 

If  the  bird  can  be  attended  to  before  death,  bleeding,  by  open- 
ing a vein  on  the  under  side  of  the  wing,  may  possibly  save  it,  but 
its  chances  of  recovery  are  but  small. 

Paralysis  springs  from  the  same  cause.  In  vertigo  the  fowls  ruD 
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about  in  circles,  or  stagger  about,  which  is  caused  by  a determi- 
nation  of  blood  to  the  brain.  The  latter  is  relieved  by  pouring 
cold  water  on  the  head  of  the  patient.  This  treatment  should  be 
followed  by  administering  one  grain  of  calomel,  or  ten  of  jalap,  but 
in  severe  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  open  a vein. 

161.  CATARRH.— When  fowls  are  kept  in  cold  or  damp  places 
they  are  liable  to  catarrh,  and  occasionally,  under  the  best  con- 
ditions, fowls  may  take  cold.  The  birds  so  affected  should  be  at 
once  removed  to  a dry  house,  and  fed  upon  warm,  stimulating  food. 

The  following  is  considered  a good  recipe  : 

Iron  .... 

Aniseed  .... 

Pimento  .... 

Cayenne  pepper 

mixed  into  pills  and  given  twice  a-day. 

Three  drops  of  tincture  of  aconite,  in  half-a-pint  of  water,  given 
to  the  affected  fowl  to  drink,  will  act  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
and  reduce  inflammation. 

162.  MOULTING.  — Moulting  being  a natural  operation,  can 
scarcely  be  classed  as  a disease,  yet  at  times  domestic  fowls  have 
not  sufficient  bodily  strength  to  throw  off  their  old  feathers  in 
exchanp  for  new  ones,  without  becoming  seriously  indisposed. 
This  will  happen  when  their  roosting-places  are  not  properly 
sheltered  and  ventilated.  At  these  times  a better  diet  should  be 
given  to  them,  pure  water,  and  warm,  well- ventilated  lodging.  A grain 
or  two  of  cayenne  pepper,  made  up  into  a pill  with  meal,  should  be 
given  daily,  which  will  act  as  a warming  stimulant  to  the  system. 
A nail,  or  rusty  bit  of  iron,  in  their  water,  is  recommended  as  a tonic. 

163.  INFLAMMATION  AND  SWELLING  OF  THE  RUMP  GLAND. 

When  this  disease  occurs,  it  is  indicative  of  a febrile  condition 
of  the  fowl.  The  swelling  should  be  opened  by  a lancet,  and  the 
matter  within  it  gently  squeezed  out,  and  the  place  afterwards  well 
fomented  with  warm  water.  A diet  of  oatmeal  and  green  vege- 
tables will  be  found  to  improve  the  general  condition  of  the  bird, 
and  the  roosting-place  should  be  clean  and  well-ventilated.  A tea- 
spoonful  of  castor-oil  may  also  be  given  with  advantage. 

Where  a great  number  of  fowls  are  kept,  a few  stock  medicines  should 
hand,  so  that  they  may  be  had  recourse  to  promptly,  such  as  a 
little  jalap,  cod-liver  oil,  tartar  emetic,  flour  of  brimstone,  hydr.  cum  creth,  &c. 

A good  many  handy  medicines  in  the  form  of  pills,  and  capsules,  have  been 
made  up,  of  late  years,  for  the  use  of  poultry  fanciers,  such  as  Bally’s  roup  pills, 
ac,,  which  are  convenient  to  resort  to  upon  emergencies. 


. I oz. 

• 1 

• 2 „ 

. 2 ,, 


CHAPTER  IX. 

TURKEYS. 

Turkeys— Honduras  Turkey  Varieties— Norfolk  Turkey— The  Cambridge  White 
Turkeys — American  Turkeys — Choice  of  a Cock  Turkey — Choice  of  a Hen 
Turkey — Laying — Sitting— Care  of  Young  Turkeys  —Food  of  newly-hatched 
Turkey  Chicks— Turkey  Poults— Fattening— Produce  of  Turkeys. 

164.  TURKEYS. — The  turkey  takes  its  name  from  the  Turkey 
merchants,  who  were  the  first  adventurous  traders  to  the  West ; 
being  introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1521.  From  con- 
tinual breeding  in  and  in,  the  size  and  bodily  vigour  of  the  English 
breed  of  turkeys  at  one  time  had  become  greatly  deteriorated, 
but,  by  the  importation  of  fresh  stock  from  America,  whose  pro- 
genitors not  so  very  long  time  back  from  the  date  of  their  impor- 
tation, were  the  wild  turkeys  of  the  American  continent,  the 
standard  of  excellence  has  again  been  considerably  raised,  and 
this,  the  largest,  noblest,  and  most  delicious  of  all  gallinaceous 
birds,  has  been  considerably  improved  in  its  domestic  condition 
during  the  present  century,  owing  to  the  fresh  blood  imported  from 
the  primeval  American  forests. 

The  late  Lord  Leicester  and  the  Earl  of  Powis,  both  imported  separate 
species,  which  were  accredited  with  being  the  descendants  of  the  true  wild 
breed  brought  immediately  from  America.  There  are  two  species  of  turkeys,  the 
Honduras  (Meleagris  ocellata),  and  the  common  turkey  ( Meleagris  gallopavo). 

Honduras  Turkey. — The  Honduras  turkey  is  inferior  in  size  to  the  common 
turkey,  but  the  brilliancy  of  its  plumage  is  far  superior.  It  is,  however,  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  very  difficult  to  acclimatise  in  European  countries,  being 
only  met  with  in  Central  America,  These  birds  are  very  rarely  seen,  but 
if  they  could  be  successfully  established  by  a judicious  cross  (if  not  done  in  this 
country,  on  the  American  continent),  it  would  add  a breed  to  the  already  exist- 
ing one  of  great  beauty,  though  the  size  would  be  Inferior. 
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165.  IHE  Common  turkey  (MeUagrls  gallo^avo.) — The  various 
breeds  of  turkeys,  though  spoken  of  as  distinct  varieties,  are  not 
like  the  common  fowl,  divided  into  different  families,  for  turkeys’ 
though  differing  in  colour  and  size,  resemble  one  another  in  form 
and  points. 

166.  VARIETIES.— Although  thus  differing  in  colour  and  size 
somewhat,  each  breed  now  recognised  as  a distinct  one  may 
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merely  be  regarded  as  sports,  or  varieties  from  the  original  wild 
American  birds ; but  such  as  they  are,  they  may  now  be  classed 
under  five  heads,  or  divisions,  viz.:  the  Norfolk,  the  Cambridge, 
the  Copper-coloured,  the  White,  and  the  American. 

167.  NORFOLK  TURKEY.— The  breed  that  used  to  be  called 
the  genuine  old  Norfolk  Turkey,  is  now  seldom  to  be  met  with. 
They  are  only  of  moderate  size,  and  the  desire  of  having  large  birds, 
which  fetch  high  prices  at  Christmas-timCj  has  caused  them  to  be 
superseded  even  in  Norfolk  by  the  larger  breed— the  Cambridge. 
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The  true  Norfolk  is  of  only  moderate  size,  plumed  with  black 
feathers,  and  they  are  an  excellent  breed  to  keep  by  private  families 
who  do  not  want  birds  of  unusually  large  size ; and  they  are  reared 
tolerably  easily  after  they  have  passed  the  early  dangers  incident  to 
young  turkeys. 

A young,  well-fatted  Norfolk  turkey-ben  is  considered  by  far  the 
best  eating  of  any. 

16S.  THE  CAMBRIDOE.— The  Cambridge  breed  bears  the 
strongest  likeness  to  the  wild  turkey  with  respect  to  its  plumage, 
which  is  identical  often  with  the  markings  of  the  wild  birds,  but 
inferior  in  the  iridescence  of  its  metallic  hues.  Size  being  the  first 
object  with  most  turkey  breeders,  and  Norfolk  turkeys  bearing  a 
high  name,  persons  who  send  to  Norfolk  for  their  turkey’s  so  as  to 
be  sure  to  have  a genuine  breed,  often  get  the  Cambridge  instead. 
This  breed  includes  parti-coloured  black  and  white,  or  grayish-hued 
birds,  and  these,  when  mixed  with  brown  and  copper-coloured  tints, 
are  sometimes  called  the  “ bustard  breed,”  the  copper-colour  being 
held  in  favour  by  many. 

The  chicks  of  the  Cambridge  breed  are  more  delicate  to  rear 
during  the  first  two  months  of  their  lives  than  the  Norfolk  breed, 
the  eggs  being  proportionately  larger,  and  the  chicks,  from  their 
birth,  have  a loftier  stature,  and  are  more  slender,  and  consequently 
not  so  hardy  and  compact  as  the  smaller  Norfolk  breed;  a long- 
legged  chicken,  of  slender  habit,  not  standing  so  good  a chance 
in  weathering  the  numerous  accidents  liable  to  chickenhood  as  the 
more  robust  and  smaller  specimens. 

i6g.  WHITE  TURKEYS. — Pure  white  turkeys  present  a very  ele- 
gant appearance,  and,  as  pet  or  fancy  stock,  they  are  often  consi- 
dered a desirable  breed  to  keep ; hut  they  are  the  most  tender  of 
all  to  rear.  It  is  a well-known  fact  with  most  birds  that,  at  times, 
pure  white  are  thrown  from  coloured  breeds,  whose  constitutions 
are  more  dehcate  than  those  of  their  parents. 

When,  however,  a breed  of  white  turkeys  has  been  established, 
they  will  now  and  then  produce  speckled  birds,  and  thus  show  an 
inclination  to  return  to  their  normal  colouring  of  plumage ; but 
where  the  breed  is  pure  white,  and  the  tuft  on  the  breast  remains 
coal-black,  presenting  an  appearance  resembling  ermine,  the  tout 
ensemble  is  highly  ornamental.  This  breed  is,  however,  only  fitted 
when  there  is  a range  of  clean,  short  pastures  for  them  to  roam 
about  in,  or  a dry  sandy  soil;  not  being  at  all  suited  for  miry,  clayey 
situations. 
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The  white  cock-turkey,  when  his  head  and  caruncles  are  ex. 
cited,  presenting  hlue  and  scarlet  hues,  contrasting  with  his  snowy 
plumage  and  black  tuft,  is  really  a beautiful  creature,  which  excites 
general  admiration. 

170.  AMERICAN  TURKEYS. — The  American  turkeys  can  only 
be  considered  a distinct  breed,  inasmuch  as  they  consist  of  the  most 
recent  importations  from  the  great  Western  continent ; the  most 
striking  points  of  difference,  and  which  cause  them  to  excel  the 
Cambridge  breed,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  extreme  brilliancy  of 
their  changeable  metallic  tints,  and  their  more  self-reliant  disposi- 
tion, which  causes  them  to  forage  for  themselves,  and  are  altogether 
hardier  and  more  game-like,  resembling  birds  in  a state  of  nature 
more  than  domesticated  fowls.  This,  of  all  others,  perhaps,  is  the 
best  breed  to  keep. 

Some  writers  who  have  written  upon  turkeys  assume  that  nothing  will  beat 
the  old  Norfolk  turkey,  and  speak  of  it  as  being  of  the  largest  size.  For 
delicacy  of  flavour,  nothing  will  excel  the  Norfolk  turkey,  as  before  stated  ; but 
the  breed  when  fine  is  a small  one,  the  birds  being  very  inferior  in  size  both  to 
the  Cambridge  and  American  breeds. 

171.  CHOICE  OP  A COCK-TURKEY.— A good  specimen  of  a 
cock-turkey  will  have  a broad,  full  breast,  with  short,  clean  legs ; 
plenty  of  bone,  which  is  necessary  for  the  young  progeny  to  inherit, 
in  order  to  be  fine,  heavy  birds ; a bright  eye,  with  ample  wings ; 
and  his  plumage  correct,  in  accordance  with  the  breed  to  which  he 
belongs.  The  carunculated  skin  of  the  neck  should  be  ample,  and 
display  those  rapid  changes  of  colour  for  which  the  bird,  in  good 
health,  is  remarkable. 

Though  capable  of  being  used  to  breed  by  when  a year  old,  the  cock-turkey 
does  not  arrive  at  perfection  till  he  has  fully  attained  his  third  year,  and  his 
prime  continues  for  three  or  four  years  longer. 

172.  CHOICE  OP  A HEN-TURKEY. — The  hen  should,  like  the 
cock,  be  correct  in  plumage,  short-legged,  and  of  good  figure,  with 
lively  and  animated  carriage,  and  compact,  square  frame.  The  hen- 
turkey  breeds  in  the  spring  succeeding  the  year  in  which  she  is  born ; 
but  she  does  not  attain  her  prime  until  two  years  at  least — three 
years  usually — and  her  prime  vigour  will  continue  for  two  or  three 
years  more. 

173.  LAYING. — The  hen  usually  commences  to  lay  about  the 
middle  of  March,  but  often  makes  two,  and  sometimes  three  series 
of  layings  in  the  year.  The  last-laid  eggs,  coming  between  the  end 
of  September  and  Christmas,  can  only  be  consumed  at  table  ; those 
laid  in  early  spring  producing  the  finest  birds,  which  are  both  the 
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strongest  for  stock,  and  make  the  handsomest  specimens  for  the 
Christmas  demand. 

The  second  laying  takes  place  in  June  or  July,  and  from  these 
eggs  are  obtained  what  are  termed  the  latter-hatched  birds.  These 
come  in  very  useful,  like  the  guinea-fowl,  for  the  table  about  Lent, 
when  the  game  season  has  ended ; and  they  are  occasionally  sold 
in  the  market  during  the  succeeding  summer  as  turkey-poults, 
to  which  name  they  have  no  real  pretension.  These,  however, 
should  never  be  used  to  breed  from,  and  it  is  from  carelessness  in 
this  respect  shown  by  some  people  to  whom  a turkey  is  a turkey, 
notwithstanding  its  natural  disabilities,  that  the  deterioration  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  breed  of  turkeys  in  some  country  districts 
is  due,  and  their  standard  of  size  so  considerably  lowered. 

174.  SITTING. — In  order  to  turn  the  eggs  of  the  turkey  to  the 
most  profitable  account,  it  is  best  to  give  those  first  laid  to  a hen 
to  hatch,  so  that  the  second  laying  may  be  soon  recommenced,  upon 
which  the  hen-turkey  should  be  allowed  to  sit. 

It  will  also  be  found  a good  plan  when  two  turkey-hens  commence  sitting 
about  the  same  time  (which  they  will  often  do  on  the  same  day  even),  to  give 
all  the  chicks  that  are  hatched  to  one  hen  to  take  care  of,  and  let  the  other 
range  freely  at  will.  In  two  or  three  weeks  she  will  commence  to  lay  again,  and 
this  time  should  be  allowed  to  bring  off  her  brood. 

When  the  hen-turkey  first  begins  to  show  a disposition  to  lay, 
she  may  be  seen  prying  into  out-of-the-way  holes  and  comers, 
evidently  in  search  of  a quiet  place  in  which  to  lay  her  eggs.  She 
may  be  tempted,  perhaps,  to  lay  in  a nest  prepared  for  her  upon 
the  ground,  by  having  a chalk  egg  put  into  it,  generally  laying  her 
eggs  in  the  morning,  and  mostly  every  other  day,  though  some  lay 
daily  until  the  number  of  eggs  amount  to  fifteen  or  twenty. 

The  turkey-hen  sits  steadily,  and  never  deserts  her  nest;  so 
closely,  indeed,  at  times,  that  she  needs  to  be  removed  to  be  fed. 
If  allowed  to  lay  in  a nest  of  her  own  choosing,  in  some  undesirable 
place,  although  the  eggs  are  taken  away  from  her  from  time  to 
time— which  they  should  be,  and  duly  marked  with  ink — she  will 
not  desert  it. 

When  the  desire  to  sit  is  confirmed  by  her  remaining  all  day 
and  night  in  her  nest,  then  she  should  be  removed  to  a convenient 
place,  and  a nest  be  made  for  her  on  the  ground.  When  there  are 
several  sitting  turkeys,  it  is  best  to  keep  them  separate,  so  as  not 
to  cause  confusion  and  mistake  their  proper  nests. 

The  period  of  incubation  is  four  weeks,  and  it  is  found,  at  the 
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end  of  a week,  a good  plan  to  add  a few  hen's  eggs  to  the  sitting 
of  turkey’s  eggs  for  the  chickens  to  come  at  the  same  time  as 
the  turkeys,  with  a view  of  exciting  them  to  eat  more  readily ; the 
chicken  being  brighter  and  livelier  than  the  turkey,  and  altogether 
of  a brisker  and  more  cheerful  disposition : the  young  turkeys  being 
of  a more  melancholy  and  lackadaisical  order. 

Thirteen  eggs  is  a fair  number  to  give  a turkey-hen  to  sit  upon, 
though  some  people  give  as  many  as  fifteen  or  twenty ; the  latter 
being  too  many  in  our  opinion.  These  should  be  inspected  daily, 
to  see  that  none  are  broken,  while  the  hen  is  feeding,  and  the 
fragments  removed,  together  with  the  fouled  straw,  but  they  do  not 
want  any  touching  or  arranging,  which  the  hen  will  do  herself. 

175.  HATCHING-. — At  the  end  of  four  weeks,  not  precisely  to 
the  day  at  all  times,  the  turkey-chicks  leave  the  eggs,  and  it  is 
well  to  interfere  with  them  as  little  as  possible  while  matters  go 
on  well,  the  chicks  which  are  long  in  hatching  and  require  a good 
deal  of  assistance  in  emerging  from  their  shells,  seldom  being  of 
much  good  afterwards.  There  may,  however,  be  instances  where 
a little  judicious  assistance  may  be  given,  unnecessary  interference 
being  a matter  we  deprecate. 

They  will  require  nothing  to  eat,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  fowls,  it  is 
very  injudicious  to  cram  a pepper-corn  down  their  throats ; they 
should  be  left  to  themselves  till  the  next  day,  all  that  is  required 
being  that  the  empty  egg-shells  are  removed  from  the  nest,  as  well 
as  any  unhatched,  bad  eggs. 

176.  CARE  OE  YOUNG  TURKEYS.— The  day  after  the  chicks 
are  hatched,  when  the  sun  is  well  up  and  the  dews  are  dispersed, 
the  young  chicks  should  be  gently  removed  from  under  the  mother 
one  by  one,  carefully  by  the  hand,  and  placed  in  a basket  lined  with 
flannel.  The  mother  should  then  be  lifted  off  by  the  wings,  taken 
to  a roomy  coop,  prepared  beforehand  for  her,  and  placed  in  a dry, 
warm  spot.  Turkeys  do  best  on  a warm,  sandy  soil.  An  orchard, 
where  the  grass  has  been  cut  short,  is  a good  place  in  which  to 
put  the  turkey-coop.  Long,  wet,  rank  grass  is,  however,  apt  to 
bedraggle  the  plumage  of  young  turkeys,  and  do  them  serious  in- 
jury, and  it  is  indispensable  that  they  be  kept  perfectly  dry,  or  they 
will  not  thrive.  The  turkey’s  coop  should  be  a roomy  one,  be- 
cause, being  a somewhat  heavy  bird,  although  a most  gentle  mother, 
when  confined  inclose  quarters  with  her  young  brood,  she  is  apt 
to  place  her  feet  upon  them,  which  will  at  times  result  in  lameness 
to  the  young  chicks. 
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A capacious,  roomy  coop  is  made  by  tying  four  wicker  hurdles  upright  to- 
gether in  the  form  of  a square,  and  laying  two  more  on  the  to^  as  a roof.  One 
of  these  should  be  thickly  thatched  with  straw,  so  that  half  the  house  will  have 
a good  roof  or  cover.  The  other  should  be  tied  to  one  end  with  withes,  so  as  to 
form  hinges,  to  lift  up,  either  for  the  purpose  of  putting  anything  inside  the 
enclosure  thus  made,  or  by  turning  it  back  and  leaving  it  open,  give  the  hen- 
turkey  an  opportunity  of  flying  up  and  coming  out  when  the  time  arrives  when 
it  may  be  considered  expedient  to  allow  her  a little  liberty. 

The  hurdles  should  be  moved  a distance  equal  to  their  own  length  each 
day  so  as  to  occupy  a fresh  square  of  ground,  which  will  always  thus  be  kept 
sweet  and  clean— a great  point  with  all  poultry.  By  raising  the  wicker-work  of 
which  the  hurdles  are  composed,  and  pushing  the  ash  or  hazel  twigs  upwards, 
at  one  or  more  corners,  places  of  egress  and  ingress  will  be  provided  for  the 
chicks. 

177.  FOOD  OF  NEWLY-HATCHED  TURKEY  CHICKS.— The 
first  food  given  to  the  chicks  should  consist  of  hard-boiled  eggs, 
mixed  with  bread-crumbs  and  the  tops  of  chalots,  chives,  or  onions, 
cut  up  very  fine,  and  mixed  up  altogether  so  as  to  form  a fine  crumbly 
mass.  Oatmeal  and  barley-meal,  or  a mixture  of  both,  also  com- 
bined with  finely-shred  chalot,  or  onion-tops,  should  follow  the  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  the  onion-tops ; or  an  equivalent  should  never  be 
omitted  from  the  food,  which  should  not  be  made  too  soft,  but 
formed  into  a stiff  paste.  As  they  grow  older,  grain  should  be 
given,  but  the  onion-tops  never  discontinued. 

Young  turkeys  require  to  be  fed  every  hour,  and,  as  they  are 
somewhat  stupid,  a few  chickens  amongst  the  brood  are  found  to 
encourage  them  very  much  in  eating.  At  first  one  or  two  will 
be  found  to  hang  hack,  and  those  should  be  tempted  to  eat  by  a 
morsel  being  placed  before  them  by  hand,  which  they  will  often 
survey  at  first  with  a nonchalunt  air,  but,  after  they  have  once  tasted, 
look  for  more. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  young  turkeys  green  food  in  abundance 
— green  onions  and  lettuces  chopped  up  together  being,  perhaps, 
the  best  green  food  that  can  be  given  to  them,  and  if  there 
are  any  ant-hills  to  be  had,  one  put  into  a barrow  and  set  down 
within  easy  reach  of  the  coop  will  be  highly  relished  by  the  young 
chicks ; or,  if  ant-hills  are  not  plentiful,  a trowelful  or  two  from 
one,  fetched  to  them  in  a flower-pot,  with  the  hole  stopped  up  at 
bottom  should  be  given  to  them ; and,  in  the  same  way,  should 
there  be  a spent  hot-bed,  full  of  grubs,  red-worms,  wood-lice,  &c., 
— aU  these  are  highly  delectable  to  young  turkeys  whose  appetites 
require  constant  pampering;  feeding  them  every  half-howc  not  being 
too  frequent,  and  better  than  once  in  the  hour,  as  prescribed. 

The  food  must  not  only  be  put  down  for  them,  but  their  care- 
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taker  must  see  they  eat  it,  and  that  each  chick  takes  its  share,  foi 
some  will  be  found  to  prefer  to  nestle  beneath  the  mother-turkey, 
and  if  these  are  overlooked  for  a few  hours,  there  will  be  great 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  eat  at  all  afterwards ; and  those  which 
eat  the  most  are  the  hveliest,  and  make  the  most  rapid  progress, 
and  get  to  be  the  strongest  birds,  and  those  which  fast  long  turn 
out  the  weakest. 

In  the  latter  case,  and  they  refuse  to  eat,  they  should  be  gently  crammed, 
which  is  the  only  case  in  which  the  practice  is  justifiable,  but  they  should  never 
be  allowed  to  get  into  this  dull,  mopish  state.  It  is  from  want  of  this  amount  of 
watchful  attention  that  many  people  are  so  unsuccessful  in  rearing  turkeys,  the 
growth  of  the  young  chicks  requiring  to  be  unceasingly  maintained,  which  is  best 
done  by  frequent  feeding,  and  not  allowing  the  food  to  lie  about  for  them  to 
walk  over,  and  make  foul. 

Clean  water  should  be  constantly  supplied  in  very  shallow  pans, 
that  are  not  easily  overturned  ; all  wet  and  damp  being  highly 
injurious  to  young  turkeys.  A change  of  food  is  also  highly  desirable. 
Rice,  boiled  in  a granular,  but  not  sloppy  condition,  groats,  and  oat- 
meal in  stiff  paste,  in  little  lumps,  will  all  be  relished,  as  well  as 
Indian-corn  meal,  treated  in  the  same  manner.  By  avoiding  too 
soft  or  sloppy  food,  the  young  chicks  are  prevented  from  clogging 
their  feathers  with  the  food,  which  gets  stale,  sour,  and  dirty  after 
a short  time,  and  proves  injurious,  and  nothing  pays  so  well  as 
turkeys  for  the  constant  attention  that  is  given  to  them ; in  fact, 
they  must  have  it,  or  disappointment  will  ensue. 

The  turkey,  after  it  has  attained  a certain  age,  is  a hardy  bird, 
that  can  shift  very  well  for  itself ; but  the  critical  time  with  them 
is  from  their  birth  till  they  get  their  red  heads.  The  head,  which, 
up  to  a certain  period,  has  only  been  clothed  with  down,  will 
gradually  begin  to  be  covered  with  fleshy  tnbercles.  The  larger 
feathers,  and  those  of  the  tail  especially,  will  also  begin  to  make 
rapid  growth ; and  all  this  is  a great  strain  upon  the  strength  of  the 
young  birds.  If,  presuming  upon  their  apparent  progress,  the  mother 
has  too  much  liberty  accorded  to  her,  she  may  lead  her  young  hrood 
at  this  trying  season  amongst  long,  wet  grass,  or  take  them  too  far 
from  home,  where  they  may  be  exposed  to  a sudden  shower,  and 
get  a bad  wetting,  which  should  be  guarded  against ; wet  and  cold 
being  very  fatal  to  young  turkeys,  cramp  carrying  off  a good  many 
of  them  in  wet  weather. 

178.  TURKEY  POULTS. — As  the  chicks  advance  in  growth,  they 
will  begin  to  forage  for  themselves,  and  they  will  not  require  such 
frequent  attention ; but  they  should  always  be  plentifully  and  even 
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profusely  fed,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  green  meat  furnished  to 
them.  As  the  season  advances,  a good-hearted  lettuce,  shredded 
fine — never  omitting  the  onion-tops  as  well — should  be  often  given, 
and  they  will  soon  after  this  have  acquired  strength,  and  commence 
to  know  how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  About  the  age  of  two 
■months,  the  males  and  females  will  begin  to  display  their  different 
characteristics,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  young  cocks,  the  carunculated 
skin  of  the  neck  and  throat,  and  the  liom-like  contractile  comb  on 
the  forehead  will  begin  to  assume  a definite  appearance.  After  this, 
the  time  of  danger  is  past,  and  each  day  will  find  them  stronger 
and  hardier. 

After  harvest-time  they  will  do  well  on  the  stubbles,  upon  which 
they  are  turned  out  in  Norfolk  in  great  numbers  by  those  who 
aim  at  rearing  a goodly  quantity  of  turkeys,  and,  later  on,  they 
will  feed  freely  on  oak  and  beech  mast.  Where  there  are  a con- 
siderable number  of  oak  trees,  the  acorns  will  form  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  food  for  them,  and  the  writer  has  many  times,  when 
keeping  a large  number  of  turkeys,  found  the  young  cocks  that  were 
hatched  early  in  the  season  nearly  half-fattened  by  the  end  of 
■antumn  from  the  great  number  of  acorns  they  have  fed  upon. 

In  country  places,  it  pays  well  to  give  a shilling  a-bushel  to  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  labourers  for  collecting  the  acorns. 

179.  FATTENING, — The  turkeys,  when  they  have  attained  a 
sufficient  size  and  age,  should  be  shut  up  to  fatten  according  to  the 
time  when  they  will  be  wanted.  Hens,  which  are  considered  the 
best  eating,  will  be  ready  in  three  weeks  or  a month,  but  the  large 
cock-birds  will  require  two  months.  The  time  of  fattening  should 
be  calculated  to  a nicety,  because,  after  they  have  attained  a maxi- 
mum condition,  they  will  begin  to  go  back  ; and  it  has  not  been  at 
all  an  uncommon  experience  with  bad  managers  who  have  not 
attended  properly  to  them,  to  find  the  birds,  after  having  been 
shut  up  for  a long  time,.to  be  in  no  better  condition  than  when  they 
were  first  put  up  for  fattening,  so  that  they  must  be  taken  when  at 
theil  best.  Barley-meal,  and  oatmeal  mixed  up  into  a stiff  paste 
with  milk,  is  the  best  food  that  can  be  given  to  them,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a little  corn.  When  corn  only  is  given  to  fatten  them,  it  takes  a 
longer  time,  and  the  flesh  is  not  so  delicate.  A supply  of  water, 
gravel,  &c.,  the  same  as  recommended  for  fattening  fowls,  must  not 
be  overlooked,  and  a solid-hearted  cabbage  for  them  to  peck  at,  or 
a few  turnips  with  the  tops  on,  lettuces,  &c.,  so  as  to  afford  variety, 
should  be  given. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that,  being  large  birds,  the 
place  where  they  are  confined  should  be  roomy  and  airy,  for  if 
kept  in  too  close  quarters  and  crowded  together,  they  will  become 
heated  and  uncomfortable,  and  the  object  in  view  necessarily 
defeated.  They  should  also  be  kept  secluded  and  quiet,  away  from 
the  other  poultry,  whose  presence  is  apt  to  unsettle  them. 

As  before  mentioned,  after  they  have  passed  through  the  dangers 
of  infancy,  turkeys  are  very  hardy  birds,  and  give  but  little  trouble, 
and  can  be  made  very  profitable  stock  under  good  management,  for 
the  old  ones  will  forage  for  themselves,  and,  where  there  is  plenty 
of  room,  as  upon  a farm,  require  but  little  feeding  except  a few 
handfuls  of  corn  thrown  down  to  them  morning  and  evening. 

i8o.  PRODUCE  OE  TURKEYS.— A turkey-cock  and  three  hen- 
turkeys  ought  to  produce  annually  from  forty  to  fifty  young  ones, 
and  a pound  is  no  uncommon  price  for  a good  turkey  to  fetch  at 
Christmas  time  when  the  breed  is  large,  considerably  more  being 
got  for  handsome  specimens,  which  are  much  in  request  at  that 
season,  the  larger  they  are  their  value  rising  in  proportion  above 
the  market  price  perlb.,/fl«cy  prices  for  the  best  birds  being  always 
easily  realisable. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GUINDA-FOWL,  DUCKS,  AND  GEESE. 

The  Guinea-fowl— Pairs— Varieties— To  raise  a stock  of  Guinea-fowl— Eggs— 
Hatching— Care  of  young  Chick— Fattening— Killing— Feathers  of  Guinea- 
fowl— Ducks — Lodgings  for  Ducks  — Laying— Hatching  — Care  of  y^ng 
Ducklings— Vermin— Varieties— Geese— Varieties — Laying— Hatching— Care 
of  Goslings— Fattening— A Day’s  Work  on  a Poultry-Farm. 

181.  THE  GUINEA-FOWL.— The  guinea-fowl  is  often  rejected 
by  poultry-keepers  on  account  of  its  wandering  habits,  which  is  the 
cause  of  a good  deal  of  trouble  in  the  collection  of  their  eggs,  and 
on  account  of  the  unamiable,  pugnacious  disposition  of  the  male 
birds,  which  often  inflict  considerable  damage  upon  other  poultry 
with  their  short,  hard  beaks,  which,  although  their  only  weapon, 
they  use  so  effectually  that  they  will  often  drive  bold,  mature  cocks 
before  them.  These  vicious  birds  will  strip  off  the  top-knots  from 
the  heads  of  Polish  hens,  or  demolish  at  a stroke  half  the  tail  of  a 
choice  cock,  or  strip  the  feathers  off  the  backbones  of  prized  ban- 
tams, and  make  them  fly  in  clouds,  and  spoil  the  appearance  of 
half  the  poultry-yard.  When,  however,  the  cocks  get  used  to  the 
novel  mode  of  attack  followed  by  these  birds,  the  tables  are  often 
turned  upon  them,  and  they  get  a severe  threshing,  and  the  bully 
is  cowed. 

182.  FAIRS.— The  hens  and  cocks  of  this  species  resemble  each 
other  very  closely  in  outward  appearance,  though  not  in  behaviour, 
and  experienced  persons  even,  sometimes  have  a difficulty  in  deter- 
mining the  sexes.  There  is,  however,  an  unfailing  test,  th^  female 
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having  a call-note,  the  expression  of  which  somewhat  resembles 
the  words,  “ come  back,”  the  greatest  stress  being  laid  on  the  second 
syllable,  which  has  earned  for  them  the  name  of  “ come-backs  ” in 
Norfolk. 

183.  VARIETIES. — The  varieties  of  guinea-fowl  are  not  very 
numerous  that  are  bred  in  this  country,  the  handsomest  being  those 
which  are  nearly  identical  with  the  plumage  of  the  wild  species,  that 
are  speckled  all  over  with  spots,  more  or  less  minute,  having  no 
white  feathers  except  the  first  few  quills  of  the  wing,  which,  how- 
ever, are  seldom  seen  except  in  flight.  There  are  sports  from  these 
at  times,  of  a lighter  shade  of  colour,  approaching  a lavender 
hue,  but  these  may  not  be  relied  upon  as  a distinct  variety. 

The  white  guinea-fowls  are  very  pretty,  and  are  said  not  to  be 
more  delicate  than  the  other  lands,  but  if  so,  they  are  an  exception 
to  the  common  rule,  which  accredits  the  white  varieties  of  almost 
all  fowls  with  a more  tender  constitution  than  their  darker-hued 
relatives.  There  is  another  pied  variety,  as  well  as  others  of  a 
much  darker  hue  than  ordinary,  where  the  white  spots  appear  to 
be  nearly  obliterated. 

184.  TO  RAISE  A STOCK  OF  GUINEA-FOWL.— It  will  be  found 
the  best  plan  by  those  who  purpose  to  keep  guinea-fowl  for  the 
first  time,  to  procure  the  birds  in  the  month  of  January  or  February, 
where  they  are  easily  procurable,  before  they  are  killed  for  market, 
where  they  are  mostly  wanted  after  the  game  season  as  substitutes 
for  game,  when  they  fetch  a good  price  in  the  London  market. 

Guinea-fowls  mate  in  pairs,  the  male  guinea-fowl  not  being 
.at  all  of  a polygamous  disposition,  and  preferring  a single  mate. 
If  more  than  one  hen  is  allotted  to  each  cock  there  will  be  a doubt 
as  to  the  fertility  of  the  eggs,  which  is  of  vital  consequence  fo  those 
who  wish  to  rear  chicks.  If  eggs  alone  are  wanted,  it  is  immaterial 
how  many  hens  are  allowed  to  run  with  one  cock. 

185.  EGGS. — The  eggs  of  the  guinea-fowl,  though  smaller  in  size 
than  those  of  the  common  domestic  hen,  are  excellent  in  quality 
and  numerous,  the  hens  commencing  to  lay  about  May,  and  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  summer.  They  are  very  cunning  in  search- 
ing for  out-of-the-way  spots  in  which  to  lay  their  eggs,  liking  to 
wander  by  hedge-rows,  in  coppices,  and  secluded  places,  which, 
however,  may  often  be  discovered  by  the  presence  of  the  cock, 
which  keeps  near  while  the  hen  is  laying,  and  betrays,  by  his 

' anxiety,  the  place  that  has  eluded  the  searching  eyes  of  the  boys 
sent  out  to  watch,  and  the  henwife, 
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Someiiffies  they  may  be  decoyed  to  make  choice  of  a nest  by 
a few  roots  of  trees  being  placed  carelessly  in  a heap.  After  the 
eggs  are  taken,  the  nest  will  be  abandoned,  unless  there  happen  to 
be  some  stray  eggs  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  when  they 
will  roll  these  into  it.  They  lay  daily,  nearly  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  hens  will  make  use  of  one  common  nest  till  the  eggs 
are  removed,  when  they  will  shift  to  another. 

There  is  a disadvantage  in  this  late  laying,  as  the  hens  will  not  want  to  sit 
until  the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  is  a work  of  great  difficulty  to  rear  the 
chicks,  which  are  extremely  tender. 

186.  HATCHING-. — ^The  best  way  to  get  up  a stock  of  guinea- 
fowl  where  fertile  eggs  can  be  depended  on,  is  to  give  about  twenty 
of  the  earliest  eggs  to  a hen  to  sit  upon,  by  which  means  a brood 
may  be  ensured  in  June,  the  time  of  incubation  being  twenty-six 
days,  or  four  weeks.  The  game-hen  is,  perhaps,  the  best  breed  of 
fowl  that  could  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  as  the  hens  are  capital 
mothers,  and  will  cover  from  fifteen  to  twenty  eggs,  though  bantams 
are  sometimes  employed. 

187.  CARE  OP  THE  YOUNG  CHICK.— The  rearing  of  guinea- 
fowl  may  be  considered  a test  of  the  abilities  of  the  poultry-farmer. 
All  the  half-hourly  care  so  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  young 
turkeys  is  doubly  necessary  for  guinea-chicks,  to  whom  the  least 
neglect  is  fatal. 

All  the  little  accessories  recommended  for  turkey-chicks,  such  as  ants’  eggs 
and  insects,  are  strictly  indispensable  for  these,  which  in  a state  of  nature 
are  so  amply  provided  for  in  their  native  African  deserts,  where  they  frequent 
the  open  glades  and  borders  of  forests  and  the  banks  of  rivers,  where  grain, 
seeds,  and  insects  abound,  and  lie  in  profusion  at  their  feet  without  the  trouble 
of  seeking  for  them. 

Scraps  of  meat  are  useful  to  the  young  guinea-chicks,  as  well 
as  curds,  worms,  and  anything  of  the  insect  tribe.  In  order  to 
obtain  as  large  a supply  as  possible  of  these,  it  is  a good  plan  to  put 
the  coop  of  the  hen,  their  nurse,  into  a vegetable  garden,  where 
they  will  exercise  themselves  in  hunting  for  their  minute  prey,  and 
do  good  rather  than  harm  to  the  garden. 

Like  turkey- chicks,  guinea-chicks  are  always  in  a somewhat  criti- 
cal condition  till  the  horn  on  their  heads  is  fully  grown.  With  these, 
this  period  matches  with  the  acquirement  of  the  red  head,  or  “ shoot- 
ing the  red  ” as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  tlie  starting  of  the  tail- 
feathers,  which  is  the  trying  time  for  turkeys.  Up  to  this  time  they 
must  receive  the  most  careful  and  assiduous  attention,  but  after- 
wards they  will  be  found  as  hardy  as  any  other  kind  of  poultry,  and 
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forage  for  themselves  far  better  than  most  inmates  of  the  poultry, 
yard.  They  will  desert  the  foster-mother,  and  will  keep  together  in 
a body,  prowling  about  in  every  nook  and  corner  in  search  of  in- 
sects, with  much  greater  perseverance  than  the  common  barn-door 
fowl. 

_ In  their  natural  state  they  are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  associating  in  con- 
siderable flocks,  which  wander  about  incessantly  all  day,  and  collect  together 
in  great  numbers  towards  evening,  where  they  roost  on  the  low  branches  of 
trees,  uttering  their  discordant  cries  till  they  finally  settle  down  for  the  night. 

On  the  African  continent  there  are  several  distinct  species  of  guinea-fowl, 
one  of  them  having  a handsome  crest  or  top-knot.  The  guinea-fowl  has  also 
been  thought  by  some  to  be  indigenous  to  the  American  continent,  being  found 
there,  as  well  as  in  the  West  Indian  islands,  in  large  numbers ; but  their  presence 
is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that,  during  the  slave  trade,  the  vessels  which 
went  regularly  to  and  firo  from  the  African  continent  to  America,  carried  some 
of  the  guinea-fowls  on  shipboard,  which,  getting  turned  out  into  the  wild 
savannahs,  bred  there  in  such  great  numbers  as  to  cause  the  belief  of  their 
being  indigenous  to  that  continent  also,  as  well  as  to  the  West  Indian  islands. 

Such,  in  brief,  being  the  circumstances  and  natural  habits  of  the  guinea- 
fowl,  in  the  care  of  the  young  birds,  the  nearer  their  condition  can  be  made 
to  approximate  to  their  natural  one  while  being  reared  up,  the  better,  so 
far  as  liberty,  a good  range,  and  abundance  of  insect  food  is  concerned.  In  a 
confined  space,  where  a few  Cochin  fowls  would  live  contentedly  enough, 
although  with  great  care  and  attention  they  may  be  reared,  guinea-chicks  would 
not  thrive,  and  they  should  be  left  to  those  who  can  afford  them  an  unlimited 
run.  Upon  a farm  they  will  do  well  enough,  and  be  found  inexpensive  poultry 
to  keep  by  those  who  can  reconcile  themselves  to  their  habits. 

188.  FATTENING-. — As  may  well  be  imagined,  from  the  roving 
disposition  of  guinea-fowl,  they  will  not  bear  shutting  up  in  fattening- 
coops  hke  ordinary  fowls,  but,  if  so  treated,  will  often  pine  away 
and  die.  The  best  plan  will  be  to  enclose  the  whole  brood  in  some 
quiet,  roomy  outhouse,  and  supply  them  abundantly  with  corn,  and 
plenty  of  green  food.  The  best  time  of  doing  this  will  be  about  the 
middle  of  January. 

189.  KILLIN G.- — It  is  usual  to  kill  guinea-fowl  by  dislocating  their 
necks  in  the  same  way  that  pigeons  and  game  are  killed,  and,  when 
intended  for  private  consumption,  they  should  be  kept  as  long  as 
possible  before  they  are  cooked,  being  generally  eaten  as  a substi- 
tute for  game,  after  the  game  season  has  ended,  and  they  are  a 
good  deal  in  demand  in  the  London  markets,  where  they  fetch 
seven-and-sixpence  a-couple  or  more.  It  is  not  so  large  a bird  as  it 
appears ; its  full  plumage  giving  to  it  an  apparently  larger  size  than 
it  in  reality  possesses ; when  plucked  weighing  no  more  than  an 
ordinary  fowl. 

190.  FEATHERS  OF  GUINEA-FOWL. — The  feathers  of  guinea- 
fowl  are  as  useful  as  those  of  other  poultry  for  ordinary  purposes, 
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and  are,  in  addition,  much  in  request  for  the  manufacture  of  orna- 
mental articles,  such  as  ladies’  fans,  brooms,  feather-trimmings,  tip- 
pets and  other  articles. 

igi.  DUCKS. — The  common  tame  duck  is  often  accredited  with 
being  a descendant  of  the  British  mallard,  which  is  thought  to  be 
supported  by  the  fact  that,  the  wild  and  the  tame  birds  will  freely 
intermix,  the  progeny  resembling  the  former  more  than  the  latter  ; 
while  others  contend  that  it  was  originally  received  in  an  already 
domesticated  state  from  the  East. 

Ducks  may  be  kept  anywhere,  even  w'here  there  is  but  little 
water  to  disport  themselves,  and  be  made  very  profitable ; a small 
hole  sunk  in  the  ground,  with  cemented  sides,  serving  them  for  a 
pond,  for  they  are  not  nice  in  their  appetites,  and  will  eat  almost 
anything,  and  may  be  thus  kept  cheaply  enough  where  there  is 
plenty  of  refuse,  such  as  boiled  vegetables,  and  the  broken  pieces 
from  the  kitchen,  though  in  a confined  space  they  are  pomewhat 
dirty  poultry  to  keep. 

They,  however,  thrive  best  where  they  have  a good  range,  and 
can  procure  for  themselves  worms,  snails,  slugs,  and  insects  and 
their  larva,  and  luxuriate  amongst  the  long  grass  of  hedge-sides 
and  ditches,  green  lanes,  commons,  by  the  sides  oi  ponds,  and 
in  orchards.  The  ditches  abounding  with  tadpoles,  and  the  larva 
of  aquatic  insects,  form  capital  feeding-grounds  for  ducks,  which  will 
thus  obtain  a good  living,  but  they  should  share  in  the  grain  thrown 
down  at  morning  and  evening  to  the  other  fowls,  even  where  there 
is  abundance  of  food  of  their  o\vn  choosing,  so  as  to  attach  them  to 
home,  and  give  them  a little  stamina. 

192.  LODGINGS  FOR  DUCKS.  — Ducks  should  always  have  a 
separate  dormitory  of  their  own,  and  not  be  allowed,  as  may  often 
be  seen,  to  group  themselves  on  the  ground  beneath  the  perches  of 
the  fowls  in  the  fowl-house,  where  the  excrement  of  the  latter  fall 
upon  their  plumage,  and  befoul  it. 

A thin  bedding  of  straw,  or  other  litter,  should  be  spread  on  the  ground  for 
them  in  an  enclosure  by  themselves,  and  this  should  be  changed  every  day, 
and  not  allowed  to  get  damp  or  wet. 

193.  LAYING. — Well-fed  ducks  usually  begin  laying  in  January, 
or  at  latest  in  the  month  of  February.  It  is  customary  with  those 
who  want  to  rear  early  ducks  to  give  from  nine  to  eleven  of  the  first- 
laid  egg,s  to  a hen  which  may  happen  to  want  to  sit.  The  drakes, 
however,  reared  by  hens  are  ultimately  apt  to  become  troublesome 
in  a mixed  poultry-yard,  and  make  too  free  with  the  hens. 
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While  ducks  are  laying — as  they  are  sometimes  very  careless 
about  the  business,  and  will  deposit  their  eggs  almost  anywhere, 
even  in  the  water — it  will  be  found  a good  plan  not  to  let  them  out 
too  early  in  the  morning  from  their  dormitory.  The  second  clutch 
of  eggs  the  duck  should  be  allowed  to  take  charge  of  herself,  as  they 
are  excellent  mothers.  Ducks  lay  a great  many  eggs,  generally 
laying  every  day  throughout  the  spring.  Not  more  than  four  or  five 
females  should  be  allowed  to  a single  drake  where  breeding  is 
aimed  at,  or  otherwise  the  eggs  may  prove  unfertile ; and  as  ducks’ 
eggs  have  a strong  flavour,  and  are  only  used  for  puddings,  as  a 
rule,  and  the  ducks  themselves  are  the  main  object,  this  point  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

194.  HATCHING-. — The  period  of  incubation  is  thirty  days,  and 
ducks  are  capital  sitters  and  mothers.  The  eggs  and  nest  require 
no  particular  attention,  beyond  that  a good  nest  of  straw  should  be 
provided,  and  plenty  of  broken  straw,  or  hay,  be  near  at  hand,  to 
enable  the  sitting  duck  to  cover  her  eggs  over  when  she  leaves 
them — a point  about  which  she  is  somewhat  particular. 

Food  and  water  should  be  liberally  supplied  to  her  whenever  she  leaves 
the  nest,  and  if  she  is  inclined  for  a bath,  it  will  do  neither  her  nor  her  eggs  any 
harm,  and  she  should  be  permitted  to  take  one. 

195.  CARE  OP  YOUNG  DUCKLINGS.  — Ducklings  are  easily 
reared  and  fed,  and  give  but  httle  trouble.  Soft  food  which  is 
objectionable  for  chickens  should  be  supplied  to  ducklings,  of  a 
nutritious  nature.  Barley-meal,  or  a mixture  of  barley-meal  and 
oatmeal,  mixed  with  water — or,  better  still,  slummed  milk— is  as 
good  stock  food  as  can  be  given  to  them.  To  this  may  he  added 
the  enriching  diet,  before  recommended,  in  the  form  of  meat-scraps 
that  may  most  readily  come  to  hand. 

Young  ducks  should  be  kept  from  the  water,  and  not  allow'ed  to 
enter  it,  till  they  become  properly  fledged.  Ducldings  while  only 
covered  with  down  get  wet,  and  are  liable  to  take  cramp  and  die ; 
and,  under  the  supposition  that  water  is  their  natural  element, 
many  people  lose  their  ducklings  in  this  way,  though  when  com- 
pletely fledged  their  plumage  throws  off  the  water,  and  they  return 
from  the  pond  quite  dry. 

The  most  successful  rearers  of  early  ducks  for  the  market,  do 
not  allow  their  young  ducklings  to  go  near  the  water  at  all,  ex- 
cept to  give  themselves  a good  washing  before  they  are  killed,  but 
keep  them  cooped  up  in  a warm  place,  and  feed  them  liberally. 
This  is  carried  on  to  a large  extent  in  many  places  in  Bucldngham- 
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shire  and  Berkshire,  where  they  are  made  fat  at  six  weeks  old,  and 
are  then  deliciously  tender,  and  early  in  the  season  fetch  a very 
high  price  for  the  first-class  poulterers,  as  much  as  twelve  shillings 
a-couple  being  then  reahsed,  the  best  breed  for  this  purpose  being 
the  white  Aylesbury. 

196.  FATTENING-. — -As  it  is  young  ducks  only  which  pay  for  fat- 
tening, and  they  are  hearty  eaters,  never  requiring  any  cramming, 
but  will  eat  of  their  own  accord  till  they  are  able  to  eat  no  longer, 
barley-meal  is  generally  sufficient  of  itself  to  effect  the  desired 
object,  but  some  give,  in  addition,  a plentiful  supply  of  grain;  ship- 
biscuit,  soaked  in  broth  or  beer,  together  with  treacle  or  chopped 

mutton  suet.  By  these  means, 
when  kept  in  confinement,  they 
soon  become  fat. 

197.  VERMIN. — If  a stock  for 
breeding  is  required,  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  confine  them  so 
rigorously,  but  the  water  to  which 
they  have  access  should  not  con- 
tain either  pike  or  eels.  The  rats 
also  should  be  sedulously  extir- 
Rooen  Ducks.  pated  from  the  ponds  and  water- 

courses to  which  the  young  ducks 
have  access.  Rats  and  weasels  are  found  to  be  very  destructive 
to  ducklings  in  many  places,  and  these  should  be  well  guarded 
against.  On  the  other  hand,  ducks  themselves  are  capital  extir- 
minators  of  the  vermin  of  the  garden,  which  they  will  soon  clear  of 
slugs  and  snails,  doing  but  comparatively  little  injury ; the  worst 
they  can  do  in  this  way  being  to  pull  up  a young  cabbage-plant  or 
two,  or  trample  down  delicate  seedlings,  if  put  into  too  confined 
a space. 

It  will  be  found  a good  plan  to  clip  close  with  a pair  of  scissors  the  long 
down  of  tire  tail  of  ducklings  to  prevent  them  getting  bedraggled,  as  dirt  will 
often  accumulate  in  that  part;  and  before  finally  allowing  them  to  have  free 
access  to  water,  treat  them  to  a preliminary  bath  or  two,  in  a shallow  pan  of 
water. 

198.  VARIETIES. — There  are  several  varieties  of  ducks,  the 
white  Aylesbury  being  as  good  as  any,  and  better  than  most.  The 
Rouen  are  also  a large-sized,  useful  breed,  while  the  Warwick  blues 
are  held  in  high  estimation  in  their  own  particular  district.  This 
breed  is  sometimes  crossed  with  the  white  Aylesbury,  many  of  the 
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birds  thus  produced  retaining  some  of  the  leading  characteristics  of 
their  progenitors  in  a somewhat  peculiar  manner,  as  a white  drake 
with  a green  head,  which  has  been  seen. 

The  Aylesbury  duck,  when  pure  in  breed,  should  be  perfectly 
white  in  plumage,  with  yellow  feet,  and  a jlcsh-colouycd  bill.  There 
is  a breed  of  ducks  also  perfectly  white,  but  which  have  deep 
yellow  or  orange-coloured  bills  and  feet,  and  are  smaller  in  size 
than  the  true  Aylesbury,  for  which  they  are  often  mistaken ; but 
these  are,  indeed,  the  white  call-duck,  a more  active  and  inde- 
pendent bird  than  the  white  Aylesbury,  but  not  nearly  so  profitable 


a breed  to  keep.  The  three  first-mentioned  breeds  will  be  found 
the  most  profitable  varieties.  As  fancy  ducks,  the  black  East 
Indian  are  very  handsome,  the  feet,  legs,  and  entire  plumage  being 
black ; the  neck  and  back,  and  the  larger  feathers  of  the  tail  and 
wings,  being  gilt  with  metallic  green  ; the  female  also  exhibiting  the 
same  markings  in  a lesser  degree. 

One  peculiarity  attached  to  this  species  is,  that  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  season  they  lay  black  eggs,  this  unusual  appearance  not 
being  caused  by  any  external  stain,  but  by  a sort  of  oily  pigment, 
which  may  be  scraped  off ; the  eggs,  as  the  laying  is  proceeded 
with,  gradually  fading  off  to  the  colour  of  ordinary  ducks’-eggs. 

The  musk  duck,  often  wrongly  termed  the  Muscovy  duck,  is  re- 
markable for  the  musk-hke  scent  exhaled  by  its  skin,  and  is  con- 
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siclerably  larger  in  size  than  the  common  duck,  the  male  being 
larger  than  the  female.  Scarlet  fleshy  caruncles  surround  the  eyes, 
continued  from  those  situated  at  the  base  of  the  beak,  while  the 
cheeks  are  somewhat  naked.  It  is  a native  of  South  America,  but 
was  very  early  introduced  into  the  poultry-yards  of  Europe.  The 
Cairo  duck  described  by  Aldrovandi,  who  has  not  the  reputation  of 
being  a very  precise  author,  and  the  Guinea  duck  of  some  other 
writers,  are  identical  with  the  musk  duck. 

The  white  variety  is  also  supposed  to  be  a native  of  South 
America,  to  which  Willoughby  gave  the  title  of  the  “ Brazilian 
Speca-Guaca  of  Piso.” 

igg.  GEESE.— Geese  are  capital  stock  to  keep  where  there  is 
sufficient  accommodation  for  them ; but,  upon  highly-farmed  land, 
or  rich  pastures  where  cattle  graze,  they  are  considered  objection- 
able, and  spoil  the  grass,  as  the  cattle  object  to  eat  after  them, 
where  a large  number  are  kept. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  commons,  or  upon  sterile  land  and  uncultivated 
districts,  geese  can  be  made  to  answer  well,  and  their  rearing  gives  less  trouble 
to  the  poultry-keeper  than  any  other  kind  of  domestic  fowl. 

The  domestic  goose  is  said  by  many  to  be  a lineal  descendant 
of  the  gray-lag  goose,  whose  migratory  habits  caused  it  to  be  a fre- 
quent and  continuous  resident  in  our  island,  breeding  freely  in  the 
fenny  districts  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire ; but  there  is  no 
distinct  proof  of  this  being  the  case,  the  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, the  drainage  of  marsh-lands,  the  enclosures  and  general  im- 
provement of  the  soil,  which  is  now  mostly  under  the  plough,  having 
driven  it  away  to  more  undisturbed  districts. 

200.  VARIETIES. — Many  breeders  prefer  the  entirely  gray  kind 
of  goose,  which  approaches  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  gray-lag 
wild  goose  in  plumage  ; but  the  choice  of  breeds  is  almost  nominal. 
Ganders  are  generally  found  to  be  more  pure  white  than  geese,  but 
when  flocks  are  all  white,  they  are  generally  called  Emden  geese, 
after  the  name  of  a town  in  Hanover  j but  these  differ  very  little,  in 
the  district  from  whence  they  take  their  name,  from  British  geese. 
The  Toulouse  geese  are  of  a very  large  size,  but  these  do  not  pos- 
sess any  distinct  attributes  otherwise. 

The  China  goose,  or  the  Chinese  goose,  the  Anser  cygiwiades 
of  naturalists,  is  a native  of  China  and  other  parts  of  Asia,  and  is 
known  under  a great  variety  of  names,  as  Hong-Kong,  Asiatic, 
Knot-Muscovy,  Spanish,  Polish,  Guinea,  &c.,  prefixed  to  the  word 
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goose.  It  lays  an  abundance  of  eggs,  but  at  uncertain  intervals, 
falling  most  in  March  and  October. 

presence  of  strangers  on  the  premises. 

The  domestic  goose,  however,  is  the  only  one  upon  which  the 
poultry-farmer  can  rely  with  certainty,  and  these  do  not  arrive  at 

their  best-paying  condition  till  they  are  three  or  four  years  old. 
men  t J & frpmient.  and  their 

Until  they  attain  this  a 

young  are  not  so  strong. 


their  best-paying  cuuuiLiuii  um  - j • 

Until  they  attain  this  age  the  layings  are  less  frequent,  and  their 
,ung  are  not  so  strong.  Not  more  than  two  or  three  geese  should 
> allotted  to  one  male,  otherwise  the  eggs  may  prove  unfertde 

LAYINO.-If  geese  ™ 'veU-fed  damg  l .e  'vmt.t  ,ey 


tsC  cvxc;  vvv-iii  — o 

wilibegin  to  lay  early-the  middle  of  January  being  about  the 
general  time  — though  later  if 
poorly-fed.  It  is  a mistake  to 
think  geese  will  be  enabled  to 
procure  sufficient  keep  from  com- 
mons and  roadsides ; for,  although 
they  will  eat  a good  deal  of  grass, 
they  require  corn  as  well,  at  morn- 
ing and  evening.  Young  geese 
that  are  underfed  often  pine  and 
die  off,  and  it  is  false  economy  to 
half-starve  them. 

202.  HATCHING.— Some 

breeders  employ  turkey-hens  to  hatch  goose  eggs,  and  these  have 
been  found  to  answer  tolerably  well  by  those  indisposed  to  take 
the  trouble  of  rearing  turkeys.  Goose  eggs  are  soinetimes  given  to 
hens  to  hatch,  but  the  animal  heat  of  the  hen  is  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  and  when  so  employed  not  more  than  four  eggs 
should  be  given  to  her,  and  then  only  during  the  warmest  weather  , 
but  the  practice  is  not  to  be  recommended  under  any  circum- 

stuuccSi  * 

A goose  will  cover  eleven  of  her  own  eggs,  but  more  are  some- 
times given  if  she  has  laid  them,  which  is  not  a good  plan,  eleven 
being  quite  sufficient  for  her  to  take  care  of  properly.  The  tune 
of  incubation  is  thirty  days,  a little  more  or  a little  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  warmth  of  the  season.  When  hatched,  the  goslings  are 

best  left  aU  night  with  their  mother.  . , , t,  j 

203.  CARE  OF  GOSLINGS.— Soon  after  the  goslings  are  hatched. 
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it  is  customary  with  most  breeders  to  feed  them  with  “ pees  ” a dali 
cacy  made  in  the  following  manner An  egg  is  broken  into  a cun 
with  as  much  flour  as  will  make  a stiff  paste.  This  paste  is  rolled  on 
the  palm  of  the  hand  into  pellets  about  half-an-inch  long,  and  about 
the  thickness  of  a straw.  These  pellets  are  dried  before  the  fire  and 
after  being  first  wetted  with  water  or  milk  to  make  them  slip  down 
easy  they  are  administered  by  cramming.  This  is  usually  done 
about  three  times  a-day,  three  or  four  at  a time,  for  the  first  month 
a ter  the  birth  of  the  goslings.  The  process  is  not  a necessary 
one,  but  it  IS  supposed  to  hasten  their  growth,  and  make  them 
finer  birds. 


In  fine  weather,  the  goose  may  be  turned  out  with  the  goslings  unon  shnrf 
sweet  grass,  when  the  gander  wUl  assiduously  protect  them ; butif  the  weather 
.s  severe  they  should  be  kept  in  a roomy  outhouse,  and  supplied  with^eX 

of  green  food  which  is  indispensable, 
such  as  turnip-tops,  cabbage,  turves  of 
grass,  &c.,  and  be  well  supplied  with  dry 
litter  to  keep  off  attacks  of  cramp  to 
which  the  goslings  are  liable  if  they  lie 
upon  the  cold,  bare  ground. 


Toulouse  Geese. 
able  change  to  them. 


Barley-meal,  mixed  up  into  a 
paste,  is  as  good  food  as  can  be 
given  to  them  at  first,  and  as  soon 
as  they  can  eat  corn  they  ought 
to  have  plenty,  and  their  food 
varied  occasionally ; rice,  not 
boiled  too  much,  making  an  agree- 


204.  FATTENING. — With  good  management,  a green  goose  may 
be  made  ready  for  market  in  three  months  from  the  time  of  its 
birth.  About  the  age  of  four  months,  however,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  usual  time  taken.  Many  fatten  upon  oatmeal  and  peas, 
mixed  with  skimmed  milk,  and  various  kinds  of  grain  in  addition  ; 
and  the  time  of  fattening  will  have  to  be  regulated  by  the  degree 
of  fatness  required — a fortnight,  three  weeks,  or  a month.  The 
parent  birds  should  also  share  in  the  liberal  diet  given  to  the 
■goslings,  so  as  to  hasten  the  eggs  for  a second  brood. 

205.  A DA.Y’S  WORK  ON  A POULTRY-FARM.  — We  will,  con- 
clude by  giving  the  routine  of  a day’s  work  on  a poultry-farm,  that 
we  will  assume  has  been  established  in  some  dry,  sandy  district  or 
other,  well-adapted  for  the  successful  rearing  of  poultry,  plenty  of 
which  districts  are  to  be  found  in  the  county  of  Surrey. 
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The  hrst  thing  in  the  morning,  at  five  or  six  o’clock,  the  doors 
of  the  fowl-houses  should  be  opened,  to  let  out  their  inmates, 
which  will  come  bustling  down  off  their  perches  with  eager  haste, 
some,  perhaps,  being  already  on  the  ground  ; and  the  doors  and 
windows  of  the  fowl-houses  should  be  left  wide  open,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ventilation. 

If  the  ducks  are  laying,  the  gate  of  their  enclosure  should  be 
kept  shut,  if  there  are  no  eggs  in  the  nest ; but,  as  the  poultry-man 
carries  a bag  of  corn  with  him  to  feed  the  fowls,  as  they  come  rush- 
ing out  ii'om  the  hen-houses,  a few  handfuls  should  be  put  inside 
the  ducks’  enclosure  by  the  gate,  where  the  ground  is  clean  and 
clear,  so  that  the  food  does  not  become  commingled  with  the  straw 
which  forms  their  bed.  The  hens,  when  they  have  finished  their 
share,  will  run  also  to  the  ducks’  enclosure,  to  get  what  they  can 
from  the  ducks  ; but  the  latter  having  spoon-like  bills,  and  the 
grain  laying  thick,  will  generally  manage  to  secure  their  allowance 
pretty  well,  the  hens  having  to  insert  their  heads  and  necks  into 
the  enclosure,  which  occasionally  receive  an  admonitory  tap  from 
the  inmates. 

After  being  thus  fed,  laying  ducks  will  generally  deposit  their 
eggs,  and,  this  finished,  their  liberty  should  be  granted  to  them. 

Their  inmates  having  vacated  the  different  houses,  these  should 
all  be  thoroughly  swept  out,  and  made  clean,  the  litter  from  under 
the  ducks  removed,  and  fresh  straw,  or  whatever  kind  of  Utter 
maybe  used,  put  down.  Before  this  is  done,  however,  all  the  water 
vessels  should  be  cleaned,  rinsed  out,  and  fresh  water  suppUed  to 
each.  All  the  sweepings  should  be  removed  to  the  manure  heap, 
to  which  they  will  form  a valuable  addition. 

If  it  is  breeding-time,  the  coops  of  all  the  hens,  turkeys,  and 
ducks  should  be  moved,  so  as  to  stand  on  fresh  ground,  their  in- 
mates being  fed  the  first  thing,  and  continued  to  be  fed,  discon- 
tinuing the  other  jobs  in  hand  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  do 
' this,  which  must  be  never  neglected. 

; While  the  hen-houses  are  being  cleaned  out,  the  eggs  can  be 
collected,  which  are  best  placed  in  a proper  wicker  egg-basket, 
at  once,  where  they  will  be  safe.  Amateurs  are  very  apt  to  put 
eggs  into  their  pockets,  and  sometimes  forget  they  are  there,  till 
disagreeable  consequences  ensue,  and  they  are  reminded  of  their 
fargetfulness. 

Fresh  dust  and  gravel  should  be  put  down  in  heaps,  where  they 
?je  required,  and  the  ground  beneath  the  perches  strewed  with 
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light  Boil,  sand,  or  litter,  so  as  to  keep  the  houses  as  clean  as 
possible. 

Green  food  should  be  procured  for  all  the  imprisoned  fowls,  and 
given  to  them,  as  well  4s  to  the  chicks  of  all  kinds  ; and  by  the 
time  all  this  work  is  done,  where  there  are  a great  many  head  of 
poultry  to  look  after,  the  day  will  become  far  advanced,  and  it  will 
be  getting  near  the  poultry -man’s  dinner-time. 

After  dinner,  the  chicks  of  all  sorts  demand  first  attention  in 
feeding,  which  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  done  every  hour 
m the  meanwhile,  in  the  case  of  young  turkeys,  and  every  half-hour 
in  that  of  guinea-fowl,  while  the  other  work  has  been  going  on,  to 
which  there  must  necessarily  be  constant  interruption.  The  win- 
dows and  doors  of  the  hen-houses  should  now  be  closed  for  the 
night,  leaving  only  the  small  sHding  little  door  open,  by  which  the 
fowls  can  be  admitted,  as  some  birds  go  to  roost  earlier  than  others 
and  quiet  is  thus  secured,  and  their  rest  undisturbed. 

As  the  afternoon  wears  on,  the  chicks  of  various  kinds  will 
show  the  fatigues  of  the  day  are  beginning  to  tell  upon  them,  and 
they  will  be  found  nestling  beneath  the  wings  and  plumage  of  the 
mother-hens;  and  these — where  boards  or  shutters  are  provided 
to  guard  them  from  rats,  or  other  vermin— should  now  be  closed 
and  all  shut  in  comfortable  for  the  night.  Before  this  is  done,  how- 
ever, a good  look  should  be  taken  around  that  no  adventurous 
little  chick,  that  has  roamed  off,  be  shut  out ; for  those  will  be  the 
strongest  and  self-reliant  birds,  that  will  do  the  most  justice  to  their 
bringing  up. 

The  boiling,  and  preparation  of  food,  getting  green  food  to- 
gether, looking  after  coops  and  other  appliances  used  upon  the 
poultry-farm,  will  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  day,  and  all  form  pleasant 
occupations,  agreeably  diversified  to  those  fond  of  dumb  creatures, 
whose  various  peculiarities  and  characteristics  offer  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  amusement,_  while  the  time  and  care  bestowed  upon  the 
different  charges  will  be  amply  compensated  for  by  the  solid 
returns  m the  shape  of  produce  made  on  a well-managed  poultry- 
farm,  and  the  thriving  condition  of  all  the  stock  upon  it 
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CHAPTER  I. 

WILD  DOGS. 

Origin  of  the  Dog — The  Dog  and  the  Wolf— The  Dingo — The  Dhole — The 
Hunting  Dog — The  Buansuah — The  Pariah  Dog. 

I.  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOG.— This  has  always  been  a dis- 
puted point,  so  at  the  very  outset  of  our  task  we  find  a difficulty 
I confronting  us.  Some  writers  will  have  it  that  our  faithful  friend 
j owes  his  being  to  the  dhole  or  the  wolf.  Some  authorities  argue 
I that  all  domestic  dogs  are  of  the  same  species;  others,  on  the 
contrary,  maintain  that  there  are  numerous  species.  The  fox  and  the 
jackal  have  both  been  named  as  the  progenitor  of  the  dog.  But  all 
authorities  are  agreed  that  there  is  a great  diversity  amongst  the 
various  kinds,  differing  in  many  respects,  “ mentally  ” and  physic- 
ally. But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the  various  theories  advanced. 


file 

We  can  only  state,  as  other  writers  of  greater  erudition  have  stated 
before  us,  the  origin  of  the  domestic  dog  is  obscure. 

2.  THE  DOG  AND  THE  WOLF.— These  have  certain  traits  in 
common  which  seem  to  indicate  the  latter  as  the  parent  animal. 
Mr.  Bell  ascribes  to  the  dog  and  the  wolf  specific  identity.  The 
period  of  gestation  is  the  same  in  both  animals,  and  the  argu- 
ment of  the  obliquity  of  the  wolfs  eyes  in  opposition  to  the  more 
forward  look  of  the  dog,  Mr.  Bell  has  disposed  of  by  the  reasoning 
that  the  dog’s  habit  for  many  generations  of  looking  up  to  his 
master  and  obeying  him  may  account  for  this  difference  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eyes.  Mr.  Bell  further  quotes  instances  of  rare  attach- 
ment in  the  wolf,  and  argues  that  with  “ analogous  properties  of 
form  and  structure,  as  well  as  disposition,  I cannot  but  incline  at 
least  to  the  opinion  that  the  wolf  is  the  original  source  from  w'hich 
all  our  domestic  dogs  have  sprung ; nor  do  I see  in  the  great  variety 
which  exists  in  the  different  races  sufficient  ground- for  concluding 
that  they  may  not  all  of  them  have  descended  from  one  common 
stock.” 

“ Upon  the  whole,' the  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I have  taken,  that 
the  wolf  is  probably  the  origin  of  all  the  canine  races,  may  be  thus  stated  : the 
structure  of  the  animal  is  identical,  or  so  nearly  as  to  afford  the  strongest 
A priori  evidence  in  its  favour.  The  dog  must  have  been  derived  from  an 
animal  susceptible  in  the  highest  degree  of  domestication,  and  capable  of  great 
affection  for  mankind ; which  has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  wolf.  Dogs 
having  returned  to  a wild  state,  and  continued  in  that  condition  through  many 
generations,  exhibit  characters  which  approximate  more  and  more  to  those  of 
the  wolf,  in  proportion  as  the  influence  of  domestication  ceases  to  act." 

One  of  the  most  decided  objectors  to  the  above  theory  is  Mr.  Richardson. 
His  arguments  are  terse,  energetic,  and  to  the  point;— 

“ I positively  deny  this  assumed  identity  of  structure.  The  intestines  of  the 
wolf  are  considerably  shorter  than  those  of  the  dog,  evidently  marking  him  as  an 
animal  of  more  strictly  carnivorous  habits.  The  orbits  are  placed  higher  and 
more  forward  in  the  skull.  The  proportion  between  the  bones  of  the  hind  legs 
differs ; so  does  the  number  of  toes.  The  structure  of  the  teeth  is  different, 
these  being  in  the  wolf  much  larger,  and  the  molar  teeth  of  the  upper  and  under 
jaw  being  adapted  to  each  other,  in  the  wolf,  in  a peculiar  scissors-like  manner, 
rendering  them  infinitely  more  serviceable  for  breaking  bones — a structure  not 
found  in  the  dog. 

“ The  wolf  is  not  ‘ susceptible  of  the  highest  degree  of  domestication,  and 
capable  of  great  affection  for  mankind,  which  has  been  abundantly  proved  of 
the  dog.'  When  has  it  been  proved  ? I have  seen  many  so-called  ‘ tame  wolves,' 
but  never  one  that  might  be  trusted,  or  that  did  not,  when  opportunity  offered, 
return  to  his  fierce  nature  and  wild  habits.  The  whelps,  too,  produced  by  these 
partially  domesticated  wolves  are  not  in  the  smallest  degree  influenced  by  the 
domestication  of  their  parents. 

" How  does  it  happen  that  the  dog  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  to  which  man  has  penetrated,  while  the  true  wolf  has  never  yet  been  met 
with  south  of  the  equator?  Further,  are  not  several  distinct  species  of  wolf 
admitted  to  exist  ? Is  there  not  more  than  one  distinct  species  of  wolf  admitted 
by  naturalists  to  exist  in  North  America  alone  ? It  not  even  been  attempted 
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wolf  does  fhe  dog  Has  the  do^  bee^twerf/o^ 

wolves;  or  has  the  original  wolf  origin  alike  of  wolf  anH  ^ ?® 

indicated  ? Should  not  this  fact  be  duly  ascertained^prior  to®that  ?/nne X 
In  a note  to  his  translation  of  Cuvier’s ‘‘  RLgne^rni^al^  M^ 
expresses  his  opinion  respecting  the  domestic  dog's  originT-  * 

It  the  idea,  which  I conceive  there  is  everv  r#»acrtn 4 • 
the  origin  of  the  domestic  dog  be  well  founded  ^it  is  clea^  tw 
single  wild  type  would  be  impossible  X dog  fs  a^ 

sufficiently  account  for  ?he  "avage'^i^TdisTru  which  ft^exhitos 

when  unreclaimed:  though  even  then  the  e-erms  of  ->  KoMo  ''.5^“ipits 

ffi/ylungi^  attachment  of  thi  male  and  female,  ^TSy'of 

3.  DOaS.-The  Dingo,  or  Warragal,  which,  as  before 
observed,  has  had  the  credit  of  being  the  progenitor  of  the  dog 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  a native  of  Australia.  Later  research 
has  proved  that  the  animal  is  an  importation.  The  dingo  is  some- 
thing  like  the  wolf  in  appearance  ; in  colour  a reddish  brown.  The 
head,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  illustration  on  page  i,  is  like  the  fox 
as  is  also  the  tail,  but  not  so  good  a brush  as  Master  Reynard’s! 
It  IS  very  savage,  and  a great  sheep  worrier,  and  will  not  touch 
cooked  meat.  It  possesses  something  of  the  manner  of  the  domestic 
dog,  but  IS  extremely  wild  and  savage,  and  when  annoyed  it  erects 
its  hairs  porcupine  fashion,  without  a warning  growl  or  bark. 

Dingoes  roam  the  country  in  packs,  each  pack  keeping  to  their  own  territorv 
They  are  a terror  to  sheep-farmers,  and  being  very  wary,  agile,  and  fierce  the^ 
do  a great  deal  of  mischief  among  the  flocks.  The  dingo's  tenacity  of  life  is 
remarkable  ; it  will  suffer  hself  to  be  beaten  apparently ''  to  a jelly,"  and  wLn 
t departed,  the  seemingly  dead  animal  will  get  up  and  limp  awa^ 
It,  ‘=°'™^dly  in  Its  nature,  and,  like  manynobler  animals,  win  rather 

run  than  fight.  But  when  compelled  to  turn  to  bay,  it  will  fight  fiercelv  It  is 
about  two  feet  high,  and  measures  two  and  a half  fert  frona  snimt  t^taU 

4.  THE  DHOLE,  or  KHOLSUN,  inhabits  the  western  frontiers 
of  British  India.  Its  colour  is  bright  bay,  deeper  on  the  muzzle, 
ears,  feet,  and  tip  of  tail,  than  elsewhere.  It  is  under  two  feet  in 
height,  and  rather  slim  m build.  It  is  a very  shy  animal,  abiding 
m the  depths  of  the  jungles,  and  never  venturing  near  the  abode  of 
man.  Like  the  other  wild  dogs,  it  forms  packs,  and  hunts  down  its 
pme,  both  large  and  small.  The  dhole  is  a brave  dog,  and  has  no 
fear  even  of  the  terrible  tiger. 

“ From  the  observations  which  have  been  made,"  writes  a naturalist  " it 
seems  that  hardly  any  native  Indian  animal,  with  the  exception  of  the  elephant 
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and  the  rhinoceros,  can  cope  with  the  dhole ; that  the  fierce  boar  falls  a victim 
despite  his  sharp  tusks;  and  that  the  swift  deer  fails  to  escape  these  persevering 
animals.  The  leopard  is  tolerably  safe,  because  the  dogs  cannot  follow  their 
spotted  quarry  among  the  tree-branches,  in  which  he  fortifies  himself  from  their 
attacks ; but  if  he  were  deprived  of  his  arboreal  refuge,  he  would  run  but  a poor 
chance  of  escaping  with  life  from  his  foes.  It  is  true,  that  in  their  attacks  upon 
as  powerfully  armed  animals  as  the  tiger  and  the  boar,  the  pack  is  rapidly 
thinned  by  the  swift  blows  of  the  tiger's  paw  or  the  repeated  stabs  of  the  boar's 
tusks ; but  the  courage  of  the  survivors  is  so  great,  and  they  leap  on  their  prey 
with  such  audacity,  that  it  surely  yields  at  last  from  sheer  weariness  and  loss  of 
blood." 

5.  THE  “WILD  HONDIN,"  or  HUNTING-  DOG,  which  would 
seem  to  be  a connecting  link  between  the  dog  and  the  hyasna,  is  a 
native  of  Southern  Africa.  Its  general  colour  is  reddish  or  yellow- 
ish brown,  marked  at  intervals  with  large  patches  of  black  and 
white.  The  nose  and  muzzle  are  black,  and  the  central  line  of  the 
head  is  marked  with  a well-defined  black  stripe,  which  reaches  to 
the  back  of  the  head.  The  ears  are  extremely  large,  and  covered 
with  short  black  hairs.  From  their  inside  edge  arises  a large  tuft 
of  long  white  hair,  which  spreads  over  and  nearly  fills  the  cavity  of 
the  ear.  They  hunt  in  packs,  and  when  in  pursuit  of  game  are  very 
wolf- like  in  their  behaviour,  and  for  a wonderfully  long  period  main- 
tain a long-strided,  leisurely  gallop. 

Against  hunters'  dogs  they  are  bitterly  antagonistic ; and  should 
a Boer  or  a hunter  loose  his  pack  and  urge  them  to  fight,  the  pack 
of  hondins  will  open  to  permit  the  tame  dogs  to  enter  amongst 
them,  then  suddenly  closing  upon  their  enemies  they  will  tear  them 
to  pieces. 

6.  THE  BUANSUAH.— This  animal,  found  throughout  North- 
ern India,  in  habit  closely  resembles  the  dhole.  Like  the  latter 
animal,  it  is  shy,  bold,  and  hunts  in  packs.  Unlike  the  dhole,  how- 
ever, it  is  capable  of  uttering  a sort  of  bark,  which,  though  quite 
distinct  from  that  of  the  domestic  dog,  can  be  described  by  no  other 
term.  It  is  a bulkier  dog  than  the  dhole.  When  captured  during 
its  puppyhood,  the  buansuah  may  be  trained  to  obey  its  keeper,  to 
help  him  in  the  chase,  and  to  come  and  go  at  command.  Having, 
however,  succumbed  to  one  human  being,  the  animal  evidently 
regards  it  as  by  no  means  a natural  consequence  that  he  is  to  be 
regarded  by  the  community  at  large  as  a tame  dog.  The  individual 
who  has  tamed  him  is  welcome  to  his  services  ; but  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  he  is  a wild  dog  still,  and  willing  to  substantiate  the  title 
against  anyone  rash  enough  to  dispute  it.  For  this  reason  it  would 
seem  improbable  that  the  buansuah  will  ever  be  numbered  among 
domestic  dogs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  DOG  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  MAN. 

Instinct — Classification — Legal  Aspect  of  Dogs. 

8,  THE  DOG  THE  FRIEND  OF  MAN,— From  a very  early 
period  indeed  the  dog  has  been  man’s  companion,  but  in  the  Bible 
the  dog  is  usually  mentioned  with  disparagement.  This  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  habits  of  the  Asiatic  dogs  referred  to  in  the 
previous  chapter.  In  those  Eastern  countries  the  dog  was  not 
man’s  companion,  but  we  have  very  early  examples  of  the  domesti- 
cation of  the  dog  in  Nineveh  marbles  and  sculptures,  in  hunting 
scones,  and  other  Egyptian  hieroglyphics. 

9.  ANTIQUITY  OF  THE  DOG. — The  dog  has  ever  been  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  in  all  countries  except  the  East,  though  Homer 
relates  an  anecdote  of  the  dog  with  the  most  touching  simplicity. 
The  ancient  fire-worshippers  of  Persia  recognised  the  dog  as  the 
“ good  principle  ” by  which  they  were  enabled  to  resist  the  assaults 
of  the  evil  powers.  They  symbolised  Ormord,  their  god,  in  the 
form  of  a dog ; for,  to  a nomad  race,  there  is  no  animal  so  dear, 
no  type  of  a divine  watchfulness  so  true,  as  the  protector  of  the 
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herd.  A thousand  lashes  was  the  punishment  for  maiming  any  able 
dog,  and  it  was  a capital  offence  to  kill  one.  The  sight  of  a dog  by 
dying  men  was  said  to  comfort  them  with  bodings  of  the  conquest 
of  all  evil,  and  of  their  immortal  peace.  In  later  times,  the  Persians 
held  it  to  be  a good  token  for  the  dead  if  a dog  approached  the 
corpse  and  ate  from  between  the  lips  a bit  of  bread  that  had  been 
placed  there ; but  if  no  dog  would  approach  the  body,  that  was  held 
to  be  a sign  of  evil  for  the  soul.  In  the  feasts  of  Isis  the  dogs 

walked  before  men, 

and  were  received  as  " — - — 

household  deities,  as 
symbols  to  avert  evil. 

The  household  gods 
of  the  Romans  were 
dressed  in  dogskin. 


Among  the  old  Franks, 
Suabians,  and  Saxons,  a 
dog  was  held  in  small  es- 
teem ; nevertheless,  and, 
indeed,  for  that  cause,  he 
was  not  seldom  set  over 
the  highest  nobles  of  the 
land.  If  a great  dignitary 
had,  by  broken  faith,  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  the 
realm,  a dog  was  put 
upon  his  shoulder  by  the 
Emperor.  To  carry  a dog 
for  a certain  distance  was, 
in  the  time  of  Otto  thB 
First,  and  after  it,  one  of 
the  severest  punishments 
inflicted  on  unruly  prison- 
ers. Nobles  of  lower 
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rank  carried,  instead  of  the  dog,  a chain;  peasants,  a plough  wheel. 
Peruvians  both  worshipped  the  dog  and  ate  it  at  their  most  solemn  sacrifices. 
According  to  Kaempfer,  the  Japanese  regard  the  dog  with  religious  awe. 
Among  ancient  as  well  as  modern  Britons,  the  dog  was  an  honoured  companion. 
Cu,  in  the  ancient  British  language,  signified  a dog,  and  among  the  ancient 
mighty  British  chiefs  are  found  Cunobelin  and  Canute. 

There  is  a pretty  little  Eastern  legend  about  the  dog ; — “ When  Adam  was 
driven  out  of  Paradise,  all  the  animals,  that  aforetime  had  delighted  to  follow 
him,  fled  at  his  approach.  In  deep  sorrow  he  sat  down  upon  a rock  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  Soon,  however,  he  heard  a rustling  in  the  bushes  and 
felt  a soft  tongue  gently  trying  to  lick  his  covered  face.  He  looked  up,  and  met 
the  liquid  eyes  of  a dog  brimming  over  with  love  and  compassion  for  his  fallen 
master,  and  Adam  was  comforted  ; for  he  found  there  was  still  oue  creature  that 
forsook  him  not,  but  preferred  his  company  to  a life  of  wild  liberty.  And  ever 
after,  through  succeeding  ages,  the  dog  has  been,  of  all  animals,  * the  friend  of 

man.’” 
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10.  IMPROVEMENT  IN  THE  DOG.-Of  late  years  the  dog  has 
risen  in  the  social  scale,  there  is  no  doubt.  The  frequent  recurrence 
of  dog-shows  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  the  canine  species  are 
certainly  elevating;  though  we  can  as  yet  scarcely  expect  our  dogs  to 
talk,  as  the  shepherd’s  dog  of  Weissenfels  did.  That  this  improve- 
ment in  social  position  is  due  to  greater  civilisation  is  no  doubt  in 
a sense  true,  though  in  elegant  and  learned  Venice  we  read  of 
Shylock  complaining  of  being  treated  like  a “ stranger  cur  viz., 
kicked.  The  dog  is  also  greatly  indebted  to  Sir  Edwin  Landseer, 
who  pictured  him  in  all  sorts  of  circumstances,  and  created  much 
sympathy  for  him  as  a “ distinguished  member  of  the  humane, 
society.” 


All  good  men  have  been  and  are  merciful  and  considerate  to  dogs  and  to  the 
brute  creation  generally.  " The  just  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast,  and  this  con- 
sideration is  recognised  by  the  dog  almost  more  than  by  any  other  ^™al. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  faithful  creatures  will  caress  the  hands  that  ill-treat  them. 
As  truly  says  Cuvier,  “the  dog  is  the  most  complete,  the  most  singular,  and  the 
most  useful  conquest  ever  made  by  man.  The  dog,  far  more  than  any  other 
animal,  becomes  a humble  friend  and  companion  of  man,  often  seeming  actually 
to  know  and  sympathise  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  his  master  ; and  on  this 
account  it  is  that  he  is  alike  the  pampered  memal  of  royalty  and  the  half-starved 
partaker  of  the  beggar’s  crust.” 


11.  USES  OP  DOGS. — The  various  uses  to  which  dogs  are 
applied  are  very  numerous,  and  will  appear  more  directly  as  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  different  species  and  breeds.  In  some  parts  of 
the  Continent  dogs  are  employed  to  draw  carts ; in  Lapland  and  in 
the  “ Great  Lone  Land  ” and  other  regions  dogs  are  used  in  sledges. 
In  England  they  are  generally  kept  for  the  chase  or  sport,  for  de- 
fence and  as  ladies’  pets.  Sheep-dogs  are  wonderfully  trained  and 
possess  instincts  perfectly  suited  to  the  work  they  have  to  perform , 
and  who  has  not  noticed  the  “ blind  man’s  dog,”  which  leads  his 
master  with  such  rare  sagacity,  or  has  not  read  the  touching  baUad 
of  “ Old  Dog  Tray  ” ? 

12.  THE  INSTINCT  OP  THE  DOG.— This  is  one  of  the  facts  of 
Natural  History  that  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Instinct 
or  Reason  ? We  can  scarcely  separate  the  two  attributes.  What 
says  chatty  old  Montaigne  upon  this  question.  “Wherefore  do  we 
not  affirm  boldly  that  this  faculty  is  no  other  than  knowledge  and 
true  wisdom  ? For  verily  this  setting  of  their  bright  wit  to  the 
account  of  instinct,  or  Nature’s  schooling  (clearly  done  to  vilipend 
their  worth),  doth  not  at  all  filch  from  them  the  title  to  wisdom  and 
true  knowledge,  but  maketh  such  gifts  attach  with  greater  certainty 
to  them  rather  than  to  us,  all  to  the  glorification  of  so  sure  a school- 
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dame.”  We  may  by-and-by  have  to  relate  many  anecdotes  of  the 
sagacity  of  the  dog,  but  \ve  will  now  touch  upon  the  wonderful  faculty 
he  has  for  finding  his  way  from  place  to  place. 

Many  domestic  animals  possess  this  faculty.  The  pigeon,  the  bee,  the  horse, 
the  cat,  and  the  dog  all  have  the  “homing”  instinct,  and  no  animal  possesses 
it  in  greater  perfection  than  the  dog. 

13.  HOW  DOGS  GET  HOME.— This  is  a question  which  has 
puzzled  more  than  one  writer.  There  is  the  fact,  however,  which 
admits  of  no  dispute,  and  that  is  that  the  best-trained  dogs  return  over 
the  greatest  distances,  and  surmount  the  greatest  obstacles.  Thus 
it  may  appear  a matter  of  education,  but  we  are  more  inclined  to 
rely  upon  “ scent  ” as  the  means  whereby  the  “ homing  instinct,”  so 
called,  is  developed.  No  one  will  deny  the  very  sensitive  noses  pos- 
sessed by  dogs,  and  when  the  sense  of  smell  can  be  developed  in  a 
blind  human  mute  to  such  an  extent  that  she  can  distinguish  visitors 
by  scent,  and  assign  his  or  her  gloves  even  from  a heap,  there  is 
nothing  very  extraordinary  in  the  statement  that  the  more  acute 
perception  of  an  educated  dog  will  discover  smells  by  the  wayside 
(in  addition  to  his  possible  communications  with  other  dogs)  which 
will  lead  him  home  even  though  the  way  be  almost  unknown. 
Memory  and  sight  will  of  course  aid  the  animal  greatly,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  dogs  (equally  with  other  animals)  can 
converse,  or  at  any  rate  exchange  doggish  ideas. 

The  Rev.  1.  G.  Wood,  in  his  interesting  book,  “ Man  and  Beast,”  gives  several 
instances  of  this  wonderful  power  of  dogs  to  regain  their  homes.  A dog  has 
found  his  way  (on  shipboard)  from  Calcutta  to  his  home  in  Scotland,  and  another 
from  Master  to  Holywell,  in  Flintshire  All  evidence  tends  to  prove  that 
the  natural  intelligence  of  the  dog,  assisted  by  memory  sight,  and  smell,  and 
developed  by  education  and  by  association  with  human  beings,  enables  him  to 
find  his  wav  back  to  a place  he  regards  with  affection.  We  seldoni  find  a dog 
makr^rnfstake  i^he  way;  and  we,  therefore,  conclude  that  he  does^not 
attempt  the  feat  until  he  is  pretty  certain  of  his  course.  after  aU,  we  can 

only  speculate,  though  no  one  will  deny  reasoning  powers  to  the  dog. 

14.  THE  CLASSIFICATION  OP  THE  VARIOUS  SPECIES  OF 
DOGS  has  never  been  satisfactorily  accomplished.  Colonel  Harml- 
ton  Smith  is  frequently  quoted  as  an  authority  on  this  point.  He 
has  arranged  dogs  into  six  groups,  as  follows 

a The  Wolf  Dogs.— Siberian,  Esquimaux,  Iceland,  Newfoundland, 
Nortka,  Sheep,  Great  Wolf  Dog,  Great  St.  Bernard  and  Pomeranian 

Watch  and  Cattle  Dogs.— Boar  Hound,  Danish  Dog,  Matin, 
North  American  Indian  Dogs,  &c. 
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c.  Greyhounds. — Irish  Hound,  Lurcher,  Egyptian  Dog,  and  the 
various  greyhounds  so-called. 

d.  Hounds. — Bloodhound,  Old  Southern  Hound,  Staghound,  Fox- 
hound, Harrier,  Beagle,  Pointer,  Setter,  Spaniel,  Springer,  Cocker, 
Blenheim,  Retriever,  &c. 

e.  The  Curs. — Including  the  Terriers  and  their  allies, 

/.  The  Mastiff. — Bull  Dogs,  Pugs,  and  Mastiffs  generally. 

Mr.  Richardson  arranges  dogs  differently  in  three  groups,  accord- 
ing to  structure : — 

a.  Elongated  Muzzle  and  Slender  Eonw.— The  Greyhounds,  Wolf 
Dogs,  and  Deerhounds. 

b.  Acuteness  of  Smell. — Sporting  Dogs,  Bloodhound,  Turnspit, 
Newfoundland,  Pomeranian,  Esquimaux,  Labrador,  Siberian,  Ice- 
land, and  Shepherds’  Dogs. 

c.  Combative  and  of  Robust  Mastiffs,  St.  Bernards,  Pues 

Bull  Dogs,  &c.  ’ 

15.  LAWS  RESPECTING  DOGS  AND  DOG-KEEPING. — The 
Legal  Aspect  of  Dogs  may  be  touched  upon  here  in  concluding  this 
chapter.  We  quote  the  Act.  The  keeping  of  vicious  or  destruc- 
tive dogs,  except  under  proper  precautions,  is  illegal,  and  the 
owner  of  the  offending  animal  is  liable  for  the  damage  done 
unless  it  can  be  clearly  shown  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  party 
injured.  Measures  of  precaution  may  be  enforced  against  dogs 
suspected  to  be  savage.  If  a man  have  a dog  which  he  suspects 
to  be  of  a savage  nature  and  addicted  to  bite,  and  he  allow  it 
to  go  in  a frequented  place  without  being  muzzled  or  otherwise 
guarded,  so  as  to  prevent  its  committing  injury,  he  may  be  in- 
dicted, in  England,  as  for  a common  nuisance.  If  the  dog  be  of  a 
ferocious  kind,  as  a mastiff,  it  has  been  held  that  it  must  be  muzzled, 
and  it  will  be  no  defence  in  an  action  of  damages  against  the 
master  that  the  person  injured  trod  on  the  dog’s  toes,  for  he  would 
not  have  trod  on  them  if  they  had  not  been  there.  The  harbour- 
ing of  a dog  about  one’s  premises,  or  allowing  him  to  resort  there, 
will  warrant  indictment.  If  a dog  known  to  his  proprietor  to  have 
previously  bitten  a sheep  be  retained  by  him,  the  proprietor  will  be 
liable  for  all  other  injuries,  even  to  any  other  animals,  e.g.  a horse 
(“  Burn’s  Justice  of  the  Peace,”  vol.  ii.,  p.  333).  Aninterdict  maybe 
granted  against  a dog  going  loose  pending  a discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  he  ought  to  be  killed.  Many  local  police 
acts  contain  provisions  as  to  shutting  up  or  muzzling  dogs  during 
the  prevalence  of  weather  likely  to  produce  hydrophobia;  and 
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whete  sucH  do  not  exist  the  subject  may  be  dealt  with  by  a magis- 
trate at  common  law.  Dog-stealing  is  a misdemeanour  punishable, 
on  summary  conviction,  for  the  first  offence  by  six  calendar  months’ 
imprisonment  and  hard  labour,  or  line  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds 
above  the  value  of  the  dog.  The  second  offence  is  an  indictable 
one  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  not  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  months,  or  both.  Similar  punishment  is  provided 
for  persons  having  in  their  possession  dogs  or  dogskins,  knowing 
them  to  be  stolen.  A dog  going  into  a neighbour’s  field  does  not 
afford  ground  for  an  action  of  trespass  unless  he  does  mischief ; and 
even  then  the  person  who  kills  him  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
be  liable  for  damage. 

Any  person,  not  being  the  owner,  or  acting  under  authority,  who 
administers  a poisonous  or  injurious  drug  or  substance  to  a dog  is 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment  with  hard  labour ; but  the  magis- 
trate may  take  into  consideration  any  reasonable  cause  or  excuse. 

The  duty  charged  on  every  dog  over  six  months  old  (with  the 
exceptions  hereafter  stated)  is  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  annually, 
for  which  sum  a hcence  is  issued.  Dogs  used  solely  for  the  guid- 
ance of  a blind  person  are  exempt.  Dogs  used  for  the  purpose  of 
tending  sheep  or  cattle  on  a farm  and  shepherds’  dogs  are  also 
exempt ; but  the  exemption  only  extends  to  three  dogs  for  four  hun- 
dred sheep  on  common  or  unenclosed  land,  to  four  dogs  for  a thou- 
sand sheep,  and  to  an  additional  dog  for  every  five  hundred  sheep 
over  that  amount;  but  no  more  than  eight  dogs  altogether  will  be 
exempted.  A shepherd  can  keep  only  two  dogs  free  of  duty.  A 
master  of  hounds  may  claim  exemption  for  whelps  under  a year  old, 
which  have  never  been  used  for  hunting. 

The  Act  of  1871  (abridged). 

(1).  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  any  police  officer  may  take  pos- 
session of  any  dog  that  he  has  reason  to  suppose  to  be  savage  or  dangerous, 
straying  on  any  highway  and  not  under  the  control  of  anyone,  and  may  detain 
such  dog  until  the  owner  has  claimed  the  same  and  paid  all  expenses  incurred 
by  such  detention. 

When  the  owner  ot  any  dog  taken  possession  of  by  any  constable  is  known,  a 
letter  stating  the  fact  of  such  dog  being  taken  possession  of,  shall  be  sent  by 
post  or  otherwise  to  the  owner,  at  his  usual  or  last  known  place  of  abode. 

When  any  dog  taken  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  has  been  detained  for  three 
clear  days,  where  the  owner  is  not  known,  or  five  clear  days  where  he  is  so 
known,  without  the  owner  claiming  the  same  and  paying  all  expenses  incurred 
by  its  detention,  the  chief  officer  of  police  of  the  district  in  which  such  dog  was 
found  may  cause  such  dog  to  be  sold  or  destroyed. 

The  Act  then  decides  that  money  received  from  such  sale  shall  be  paid  to  the 
account  of  the  local  rates,  and  that  all  dogs  detained  shall  be  kept  at  the  expense 
of  the  rates. 
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(2).  Any  court  of  summary  justice  may  take  cognisance  of  a complaint  that 
a dog  is  dangerous  and  not  kept  under  proper  control,  and  if  it  appear  to  the 
court  that  such  dog  is  dangerous,  the  court  may  make  an  order  in  a summary 
way,  directing  the  dog  to  be  kept  by  the  owner  under  proper  control  or  destroyed, 
and  any  failure  to  comply  \vith  such  order  will  entail  liability  not  exceeding  20s. 
for  every  day  the  order  remains  unobeyed. 

Dogs  mad,  or  suspected  of  being  so,  may  be  restrained  by  the  local  authorities,*' 
and  they  may  restrict  such  dogs  not  under  the  control  of  any  person,  and  anyone 
acting  in  contravention  of  any  order  made  in  pursuance  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  to  a penalty  not  exceeding  20s. 

These  are  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1871  against  dogs. 
But  no  definition  of  “ proper  control  ” is  given;  and  the  “sus- 
picion ” of  hydrophobia  is  rather  a hard  measure,  considering  how 
few  people  know  much  ot  the  symptoms  of  the  mania. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

DOG  BREEDING. 

Management  of  Puppies — Treatment — Washing — Diseases  of  Dogs — Education. 

16.  BREEDING-  DOGS.— We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
owner  wishes  to  secure  as  perfect  an  animal  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore it  behoves  us  to  take  care  that  the  female  is  of  pure  breed.  This 
is  especially  desirable,  as,  if  not  of  good  pedigree,  she  may  produce 
“mongrels.”  No  dogs  are  much  use  for  breeding  purposes  before 
they  are  two  years  old,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  the  parents 
are  healthy  and  strong,  well  educated  and  well  formed.  With  such 
a beginning  you  should  produce  a fine  litter. 

Sixty-three  days  is  the  period  of  gestation  in  the  dog ; and  as  the  lady-dog  is 
rather  fastidious  respecting  her  offspring,  a nice  warm  place  should  be  prepared 
for  her.  But  be  careful  that  she  be  not  exercised  too  much  ; no  violent  exercise 
is  permissible  before  the  anticipated  event  takes  place.  For  some  days  previous 
to  the  birth  of  the  pups,  some  boiled  sheep’s-head,  carrots,  and  milk  will  be  of 
use  and  assistance.  Be  sure  that  she  is  not  worried  or  intruded  on,  except  when 
it  is  necessary  to  call  in  proper  assistance.  But,  as  a rule.  Nature  had  best  take 
its  course.  Food  must  not  be  forced  upon  her,  and  she  may  safely  be  left  alone. 
Mind  that  she  has  water  and  air,  but  no  draughts. 

17.  MANAGEMENT  OF  PUPPIES.— As  to  the  management  of 
the  puppies,  it  should  be  laid  down  as  a rule  that  all  handling  is  in- 
jurious. You  may  feel  tempted  to  do  so,  but  you  will  probably 
hurt  the  puppies  and  annoy  the  mother  or  at  least  cause  her  great 
anxiety.  After  they  are  four  or  five  days  old,  the  pups  may  be  taken 
out  and  their  dew-claws  cut ; or  then  those  you  do  not  require  may 
be  taken  away  from  their  mother ; or  a foster-mother  may  be  pro- 
cured if  the  children  are  too  many  for  her. 
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i8.  CARE  OF  THE  MOTHER— Be  careful  that  excessive  fond- 
ness for  her  progeny  does  not  so  far  lead  her  to  neglect  exercise  as 
to  injure  her  health.  No  doubt  she  will,  on  the  day  following  the 
birth  of  her  family,  be  very  loth  to  respond  to  your  whistle,  and 
would  much  rather  stay  at  home  and  cuddle  her  babies  .than  go  a- 
walking.  In  this,  however — always  assuming  her  to  be  a healthy 
animal — she  must  not  be  indulged.  Take'her  a short  walk,  sayof 
a mile’s  length,  and  then  let  her  return  to  her  family.  Afterwards, 
she  may  be  expected  to  get  about  pretty  much  as  usual. 

Some  she-dogs  are  averse  to  suckhng  the  pups  they  give  birth  to ; 
others  will,  as  is  the  case  with  cats,  rabbits,  and  other  animals,  eat 
them  as  soon  as  they  come  into  the  world.  Both  sorts  of  dogs  are, 
of  course,  objectionable ; but,  in  my  opinion,  the  last  mentioned  is 
least  so.  The  dog  that  evinces  no  inclination  to  give  suck  to  her 
pups,  is,  in  all  probability,  physically  incapable  of  performing  that 
necessary  function,  and  will  remain  so,  to  the  expense  and  perplexity 
of  her  owner,  as  long  as  she  lives  ; but  the  disposition  to  cannibalism 
is  not  likely  to  be  a fixed  propensity.  As  no  satisfactory  cause  for 
the  apparently  unnatural  act  has  yet  been  assigned,  one  cannot  be 
wrong  in  choosing  to  ascribe  it  to  benevolent  rather  than  to  mali- 
cious motives.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  animal  may  eat  her 
pups  once,  and  never,  in  the  whole  course  of  her  life,  repeat  the 
eccentricity.  Indeed,  it  has  been  remarked  that  such  dogs  are 
generally  among  the  most  affectionate  and  well  disposed. 

The  mother  of  the  pups  must  be  carefully  fed.  Healthy  pups  will,  after  the 
first  few  days,  add  at  least  an  ounce  daily  to  their  weight ; and  in  cases  where 
the  unlucky  mother  has  five  or  six  youngsters,  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that 
the  drain  on  her  system  must  be  enormous — five  ounces  of  puppy  flesh  and  bona 
to  be  realised  from  her  teats ! At  the  same  time,  it  must  of  course  be  borne  in 
mind  that  discrimination  as  regards  feeding  must  be  observed  as  scrupulously 
now  as  at  any  other  time. 

ig.  TREATMENT. — With  dogs  of  value,  especially  “ toy  ” dogs, 
there  is  a natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  save  as  many 
of  each  litter  as  possible,  and  he  need  be  in  no  fear  but  that  the 
affectionate  parent  will  gladly  second  his  designs — frequently,  how- 
ever, with  lamentable  results  to  all  parties.  Dogs  of  choice  breeds, 
especially  those  of  smaller  size,  are  seldom  particularly  strong,  and 
cram  them  with'  as  much  nourishment  as  you  please,  they  are  still 
unable  to  produce  sufficient  milk  for  the  maintenance  of  the  little 
troop  of  gluttons.  You  may  easily  ascertain  if  her  strength  is  being 
overtaxed.  While  she  is  suckling,  her  countenance,  instead  of 
being  expressive  of  unmistakable  pleasure  and  content,  will  wear  a 
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nervous,  jaded  air,  and  she  will,  from  time  to  time,  “ nose”  among 
the  restless  suckers,  as  though  conveying  the  gentlest  hint  in  the 
world  that  they  have  been  pulling  a longish  time,  and  now,  perhaps, 
wouldn’t  mind  letting  mother  have  a bit  of  rest.  She  does  not  re- 
cline easily  with  her  progeny  at  her  dugs,  but  lies  along  the  ground 
and  pants,  as  though,  as  is  actually  the  case,  her  very  life  was  being 
drained  out  of  her.  She  will  get  up  and  go  creeping  about  the 
house  in  the  most  anxious  and  melancholy  way,  and  maternal  care 
presently  conquering  bodily  pain,  back  she  will  go  to  the  kennel,  to 
be  at  once  seized  by  the  hungry  pups,  who,  of  course,  pull  all  the 
harder  for  there  being  little  to  pull  at.  The  end  of  this  is  that  the, 
poor  mother  has  fainting  fits.  ! 

There  is  but  one  way  of  savingthe  poor  animal.  The  fits  of  them- 
selves are  not  imminently  dangerous,  but  they  indicate  a state  of 
such  extreme  weakness  that  the  dog  may  be  said  to  be  bound 
straight  for  death,  unless  the  existing  condition  of  things  be  altered. 
Tonics  must  be  adminstered  and  the  mother  at  once  removed  from 
her  progeny.  As  to  the  latter,  you  must  either  bring  them  up  by 
hand  or  provide  them  with  a foster-parent.  

As  a rule,  the  hand-raised  puppy  will  at  the  end  of  a month  be  sufiipiently 
established  in  life  to  be  equal,  in  a certain  degree,  to  the  business  of  self-feeding. 
Its  tender  mouth,  however,  must  not  at  first  be  too  severely  tasked.  A mixture 
of  finely-shredded  meat,  mixed  with  soaked  ship-biscuit  or  boiled  rice,  is  as  good 
food  as  any. 

The  feeding  of  mother  and  puppies  is  a matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance. Food  should  be  nourishing,  light,  and  cleanly  prepared. 
Milk-and-water  may  be  given  warm  to  pups  when  they  begin  to  lap 
at  about  three  weeks  old.  A little  cod-liver  oil  will  improve  their 
appearance  after  they  are  five  weeks  old.  By  the  time  they  are  six 
weeks  old  they  should  be  removed  from  their  mother,  as  they  will 
gain  nothing,  and  indeed  they  will  rather  lose  by  remaining  longer 
under  her  nursing.  Light,  wholesome  food  six  or  eight  times  a day 
is  not  too  often  at  first.  Any  non-stimulating  food  will  do,  bread- 
and-milk,  boiled  rice-and-milk,  oatmeal  porridge  and  milk,  boiled 
Spratt  cake  and  sheep’s  head  broth  with  an  allowance  of  the  meat.’'' 
Never  restrain  puppies ; keep  them  clean  and  make  them  happy 
as  possible. 

20.  FOOD  OF  THE  DOG.— The  food  should  be  particularly  at- 
tended to.  Raw  meat  is  not  fit  for  purely  house  dogs.  ' Sheep’s 
head  boiled  is  good  for  puppies,  and  when  stewed  small  and  mixed 
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■with  rice  will  be  found  excellent.  For  the  grown  animal  a variety 
is  good,  as  he  will  enjoy  a change  of  diet  as  much  as  anybody  in  the 
house. 

21.  THE  SORT  OP  POOD  POR  DOGS.— Meat,  when  allowed, 
cannot  be  of  too  coarse  a quality  ; the  shin  or  the  cheek  of  the  ox 
being  preferable  to  the  ribs  or  buttocks.  It  should  be  lean.  Paunch 
is  excellent  meat  for  dogs,  and  to  aristocratic  animals  it  may  be 
given  in  the  form  of  tripe.  Never  allow  your  dog  to  eat  what  is 
commonly  known  as  “ cats’-meat.” 

I am  loth  to  say  a word  that  may  work  ill  towards  any  branch  of  industry,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the  “ cats’-meat"  business  would  be  an 
immense  benefit  to  the  canine  and  feline  races.  Consider  the  . long  odds  that 
exist  against  the  chance  of  the  horseflesh  being  nutritious.  First,  it  may  be 
safely  reckoned  that  at  least  a fourth  of  the  number  of  horses  killed  are  diseased. 
Secondly,  it  is  generally  pitched  into  the  cauldron  almost  before  it  is  cold ; and 
as  it  does  not  in  the  least  concern  either  the  wholesale  or  the  retail  dealer 
whether  the  meat  be  lean  or  tough,  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  boiling. 
Thirdly,  the  retail  dealer — the  peripatetic  cats’-meat  man— as  a rule,  brings  the 
meat  hot  from  the  copper,  and  though,  perhaps,  not  equally  as  a rule,  yet  by  no 
means  as  an  exception,  souses  it  into  cold  water,  to  make  it  cut  " Arm.”  After 
these  explanations,  the  owner  of  a dog  may  judge  of  the  nutriment  to  be  derived 
from  cats’-meat. 

22.  GOOD  POOD. — Bullock’s  liver  is  good  for  dogs,  not  as  the 
staple  of  its  food,  as  it  is  laxative,  but  say  once  or  twice  a week, 
when  its  medicinal  properties  will  be  beneficial ; besides  that,  it 
will  break  the  monotony  of  “ paunch  for  dinner.”  It  is  much  more 
laxative  in  a raw  than  a boiled  state.  It  will  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  raw  meat  is  more  stimulative  than  cooked  meat ; conse-. 
quently,  for  idle  dogs  the  latter  is  preferable.  “ Give  dogs  as  much 
porridge  and  as  little  meat  as  they  will  take ; if  ill,  double  the 
quantity  of  meat.”  Breakfast  should  be  light — two  Spratt  cakes 
and  the  important  buttermilk  which  Dr.  Stables  says  is  invaluable. 
There  is  nothing  like  it.  Oatmeal  porridge  is  good  for  dogs ; so  is 
ship-biscuit.  Rice  is  excellent,  besides  being  very  cheap.  A pound 
of  shin  of  beef  boiled,  and  the  broth  saved,  and  a pound  of  rice 
well  boiled  the  next  day  in  the  broth,  will  serve  a hearty  dog  nearly 
a week.  Persons  having  lap-dogs  will  find  the  keep  upon  rice, 
properly  seasoned  or  soaked  in  gravy,  less  likely  to  render  them 
gross,  and  their  bodies  odorous,  than  dining  them  daily  from 
the  family  joint.  Never  give  a dog  warm  meat;  sooner  or  later  it 
will  certainly  enfeeble  digestion.  Be  regular  in  giving  dogs  their 
meals. 

23.  SICK  DOGS. — For  dogs  that  are  ill,  food  should  be  pre- 
pared with  e.xtremc  care.  Sickness  cannot  be  relieved  without 
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trouble,  and  in  many  cases  an  animal  requires  as  much  attention 
as  a child.  To  gain  success  neither  time  nor  labour  must  be 
spared.  Nothing  smoked  or  burnt,  no  refuse  or  tainted  flesh,  must 
on  any  account  be  made  use  of.  The  meat  may  be  coarse,  but  it 
should  be  fresh  and  wholesome.  Dirty  saucepans  or  dishes  ought 
not  to  be  employed;  and  so  very  important  are  these  circumstances 
that  the  practitioner  who  engages  in  dog-praetice  will  often  surprise 
his  acquaintances  by  being  seen  at  market,  or  busied  over  the  Are. 
Beef-tea  is  one  of  the  articles  which,  in  extreme  cases,  is  of  great 
service.  Few  servants,  however,  make  it  properly,  and  where  a 
dog  is  concerned  there  are  fewer  still  who  will  credit  that  any 
pains  should  be  bestowed  on  the  decoction. 

To  prepare  the  beef-tea,  take  half  a pound  of  beef,  cut  from  the  neck  or  round 
is  better  than  any  other  part,  but  it  does  not  matter  how  coarse  the  quality  may 
be.  Divest  the  beef  of  every  particle  of  skin  and  fat,  and  mince  it  as  fine  as 
sausage-meat.  Put  it  into  a clean  saucepan,  with  a pint  of  water,  and  stand  it 
on  the  hob  at  such  a distance  from  the  fire  that  it  will  be  half  an  hour  before  it 
boils.  Let  it  boil  ten  minutes  ; set  it  aside  to  cool ; skim  off  what  fat  there  may 
be  on  the  surface,  and,  without  the  addition  of  salt  or  any  kind  of  seasoning,  the 
beef-tea  is  ready  for  your  canine  patients.  However,  we  will  say  no  more  of  sick 
dogs  at  present ; they  will  be  treated  of  presently. 

24.  HOW  TO  FEED  DOGS.— The  dog  should  be  fed  once  a day, 
and  his  food  need  not  be  given  on  a plate.  That  is  a politeness  he 
can  very  well  dispense  with ; besides  that,  his  health  will  be  advan- 
taged by  a waiving  of  such  ceremony.  Throw  him  his  meat  on  the 
floor— not  on  to  a paved  or  plank  floor,  but  on  the  earth.  The 
quantity  of  the  latter  he  will  swallow  with  his  meat  will  not  hurt 
him  ; on  the  contrary,  it  will  stimulate  his  intestines.  Feed  him 
regularly.  Reflect  on  your  own  case,  and  on  what  an  annoying, 
not  to  say  painful,  thing  it  is  to  be  kept  hungry  two  or  three  hours 
after  your  customary  dinner-time,  and  be  merciful.  As  to  the 
quantity  of  food  with  which  a dog  should  be  supplied,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  direct,  as,  like  men,  no  two  dogs  eat  alike,  and  many  a 
healthy  little  dog  will  comfortably  stow  away  as  much  as  would 
serve  a big  dog  for  two  meals.  The  owner  of  a dog,  however,  may 
easily  ascertain  the  wholesome  limit  of  his  dog’s  appetite.  Set 
before  him  in  a corner,  where  he  will  not  be  disturbed,  an  ample 
allowance,  or  more,  and,  unobserved,  keep  your  eye  on  him.  If  he 
be  in  health,  he  will  set  to,  and  not  abate  his  industry  till  he  feels 
comfortably  full ; then  he  will  raise  his  head,  and  move  away  from 
the  remnants.  Marking  this,  and  to  save  him  eating  to  repletion, 
as  he  certainly  will,  if  allowed,  you  will  remove  what  is  left,  and  so 
learn  what  should  be  his  regular  allowance. 
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25.  BONES— A large,  hard  bone  -thrown  to  the  dog  very  fre- 
quently will  be  useful  to  him ; not  for  the  sake  of  what  he  may  pick 
off  it — indeed,  the  less  there  is  on  it  the  better — but  to  keep  his 
teeth  in  order.  Concerning  bones  generally,  however,  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Edward  Mayhew  may  be  studied  with  profit.  “ A dog  in 
strong  health  may  digest  an  occasional  meal  of  bones ; but  the 
‘ pet  ’ has  generally  a weak,  and  often  a diseased  stomach,  which 
•would  be  irritated  by  what  would  otherwise  do  no  harm.  The 
animal,  nevertheless,  true  to  its  instincts,  has  always  an  inclination 
to  STvallow  such  substances,  provided  its  teeth  can  break  off  a piece 
of  convenient  size  for  deglutition.  Game  and  chicken  bones,  which 
are  readily  crushed,  should  therefore  be  withheld,  for  not  unfre- 
quently  is  choking  caused  by  pieces  sticking  in  the  oesophagus; 
though  more  often  is  vomiting  induced  by  irritation  of  the  stomach, 

\ or  serious  impactment  of  the  posterior  intestine  ensues  upon  the 
feebleness  of  the  digestion.” 

26.  GENERAL  REMARKS.— Some  general  remarks  as  to  treat- 
ment and  feeding  dogs  may  be  added ; for  instance,  sporting  dogs 
have  meat  mixed  with  vegetables  or  oatmeal,  with  meat  twice  a 
week  only,  but  vegetables  should  be  sparingly  used  when  the  dogs 
are  at  work  daily,  as  such  diet  is  laxative. 

27.  ELESH  EOR  DOGS. — In  all  cases  flesh  for  dogs  should  be 
well  boiled,  and  not  served  to  them  hot  at  any  time.  Some  people 
always  give  dogs  their  food  quite  cold.  Remember  variety  is 
charming.  Hounds  in  the  hunting  season  may  have  some  sulphur 
mixed  with  their  food  once  a week.  Greyhounds  may  be  generally 
fed  upon  animal  food,  boiled  or  stewed,  twice  a day,  and  always  in 
moderation.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  cleanliness  with 
these  dogs ; indeed,  with  all  dogs  cleanliness  is  essential  to  health. 

28.  DAMP.— Damp  is  very  injurious  to  dogs,  and  kennels  should 
be  warm  and  dry,  placed  in  non-exposed  situations,  and  raised  from 
the  ground.  Mind  the  bed  is  clean. 

29.  PET  DOGS.— Pet  dogs  require  considerable  care.  The  sleep- 
ing places  should  be  warm  and  comfortable,  and  the  pet  should 
never  be  permitted  to  eat  too  much,  nor  forced  if  disinclined.  More 
illness  arises  from  over-feeding  than  from  other  causes.  The  snor- 
ing of  dogs  also  proceeds  from  this  cause.  We  have  already  referred 
to  the  washing  of  dogs,  and  the  treatment  of  parasites  will  be 
touched  upon  in  a subsequent  section.  Diet  has  everything  to  do 
with  dogs,  and  from  indigestion  arise  many  ailments. 

30.  CHAINING  DOGS  UP.— Do  not  chain  the  dog  up  in  a place 
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where  he  cannot  get  shade  from  the  sun.  Do  not  leave  him  dirty 
water,  or  water  that  has  been  long  in  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Feed 
your  dog  in  the  morning  if  you  wish  him  to  be  watchful  at  night, 
for  if  fed  late  the  dog  will  remain  quiescent  during  the  progress  of 
digestion.  Always  unchain  your  dog  for  a run  every  day,  and 
after  meals. 

31.  HOUSE  DOGS.— House  dogs  should  be  regularly  turned  out, 
and  if  they  transgress  the  rules  of  cleanliness,  should  be  taken  to 
the  spot  and  scolded  a.TiA.gently  beaten.  They  will  not  offend  again. 

32.  RAW  MEAT. — Raw  meat  Should  on  no  account  be  given  to 
dogs  kept  in  the  house,  as  it  makes  them  offensive,  and  it  is  also 
apt  to  make  them  savage. 

33.  DOG  BROSE.— We  give  an  excellent  recipe  for  dog  brose, 
culled  from  Dr.  Stables’  “ Book  on  the  Dog.” 

“ Very  finely-powdered  meal,  two  handfuls  in  a basin ; salt,  one 
teaspoonful. 

“ Keep  the  kettle  highly  boiling,  and  pour  on  boiling  water  suffi- 
cient to  almost  cover  the  meal. 

“Stir  quickly  with  the  handle  of  a spoon  across  and  half  round, 
not  around  the  basin,  adding  water  gently,  till  the  brose  is  thick 
and  lumpy.” 

34.  SCRAPS. — Concerning  “ scraps,”  a lately-quoted  authority 
has  something  instructive  to  communicate  on  this  point.  “ How- 
ever strict  may  be  the  orders,  and  however  sincere  may  be  the  dis- 
position to  observe  them,  scraps  will  fall ; bits  will  be  thrown  down ; 
dishes  will  be  placed  on  the  ground  ; and  sometimes  affection  will 
venture  to  offer  ‘just  a little  piece,’  which  no  one  could  call  feeding. 
It  is  astonishing  how  much  will  in  this  way  be  picked  up,  for  the  dog 
that  lies  most  before  the  kitchen  fire  is  generally  the  fattest,  laziest, 
and  at  feeding-time  the  best  behaved  of  the  company.  Consequently, 
no  dog  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  kitchen,  for  their  arts  in 
working  upon  mortal  frailty  can  only  be  met  by  insisting  on  their 
absence.  The  dog  that  is  well  fed  and  not  crammed  should  not  re- 
fuse bread  when  it  is  offered.  If  this  be  rejected,  while  sugar  is 
snapped  eagerly,  it  will  be  pretty  certain  either  that  the  animal  is 
too  much  indulged,  or  that  its  health  requires  attention. 

Cleanliness  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  dogs.  The  kennel 
ought  to  be  washed  once  a fortnight  at  least,  and  done  over  with 
turps.  The  straw  should  be  changed  at  the  same  time,  or  oftener 
in  wet  weather.  Wash  the  yard  well  by  douching  with  water,  and 
carbolic  acid  may  be  used  as  a disinfectant  if  necessary.  A wooden 
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Dench  is  recommended  for  dogs  to  lie  on  outside  the  kennel,  which 
ought  to  be  made  so  as  to  open  or  close  up  at  night,  according  to 
the  weather.  Good  housing  and  feeding,  cleanliness,  plenty  of  (not 
excessive)  exercise,  will  always  keep  the  dog’s  coat  in  good  order 

“ In  muddy  weather 
Bathe  his  legs  a feather.” 

35.  WASHING  DOGS. — Dogs  will  but  seldom  require  washing 
if  properly  treated.  Frequent  washing,  especially  where  soap,  soda, 
&c.,  are  used,  renders  the  hair  harsh  and  rough,  and  much  more 
liable  to  catch  the  dirt  than  the  hair  of  the  dog  treated  as  a rule  by 
the  dry  process.  All  that  is  required  is  a comb  with  a fine  and  a 
coarse  end,  and  a stiff  brush.  It  should  be  combed  and  brushed 
regularly  every  morning,  and  if  it  is  allowed  to  get  its  coat  mudded 
the  mud  should  stay  on  till  it  is  quite  dry,  when  it  may  be  dusted 
and  brushed  out  without  leaving  a stain. 

An  occasional  wash  will  be  beneficial,  but  in  the  coldest  weather 
the  chill  only  should  be  taken  off  the  water,  and  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  used  instead  of,  and  in  the  same  manner  as,  soap.  Many  a thin- 
skinned  dog,  could  it  but  speak,  might  tell  of  the  agonies  it  had 
endured  through  the  application  of  coarse  soap  to  its  sensitive  body. 
His  eyes  smart,  his  skin  burns,  and  if,  in  the  event  of  your  not 
thoroughly  rinsing  the  latter  from  it,  he  attempts  to  finish  off  with  a 
few  licks  of  his  tongue,  he  is  made  sick  and  ill.  If  egg  be  used  all 
these  difficulties  may  be  obviated.  As  useful  a lather  as  soap  lather 
is  produced,  it  does  not  burn  the  animal’s  skin,  and  if  he  wishes  to 
“ plume  ” himself,  after  his  nature,  he  will  not  be  made  ill.  A small 
dog,  say  a Skye  terrier,  will  not  require  more  than  the  yolk  of  a 
single  egg. 

Never  use  lukewarm  or  warm  water  in  dog-washing;  nothing  is 
more  debilitating  to  the  system.  The  animal  will  feel  faint  and  weak, 
and  not  at  all  disposed  to  frisk  about  after  his  immersion.  This  is 
the  worst  part  of  the  business,  as  it  is  utterly  impossible  thoroughly 
to  dry  the  coat  of  a long-haired  dog,  and  violent  cold  is  the  result. 

36.  THE  BATH. — A cold  bath,  which  is  of  course  altogether 
different  from  a cold  wash,  will  not  hurt  a robust  dog  even  if  it  be 
practised  every  morning.  Here  again,  however,  there  are  one  or 
two  important  rules  to  be  observed.  Do  not  allow  the  dog's  head 
to  be  plunged  under  water ; it  does  no  sort  of  good,  and  inflicts  on 
it  a certain  amount  of  pain.  Even  if  it  be  a stupid  dog,  and  unable 
to  keep  its  head  above  water,  a very  little  assistance  from  you,  ap- 
plied to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  will  effect  the  purpose.  With  the 
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other  hand  the  dog’s  coat  should  be  stirred  and  roughed  so  that  it 
be  thoroughly  saturated. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  try  to  dry  the  animal  by  means  of  the  towel;  dried, 
however,  he  must  be,  and  that  by  his  own  bodily  exertion.  In  all  probability 
he  will  be  much  more  inclined  to  skulk  by  the  kitchen  fire  than  to  scamper 
about  in  which  case  you  must  rouse  him,  and  either  take  or  send  him  out  for 
a run.'  A good  plan,  if  you  live  in  the  country,  is  to  take  him  a mile  or  so  out 
and  then  give  him  a dip  in  a brook ; if  he  take  deep  otfence  at  the  proceeding, 
and  scamper  home  as  hard  as  his  legs  will  carry  him,  so  much  the  better  for 
his  health.  If,  however,  you  would  try  the  same  trick  the  next  morning,  you  had 
better  pass  a string  through  his  collar,  otherwise  he  will  never  be  induced  to 
approach  the  scene  of  the  previous  day’s  discomfiture. 

37  PARASITES. — For  the  destruction  of  fleas  a well-known 
authority  directs  as  follows:  “The  dog  must  be  taken  from  the 
place  where  it  has  been  accustomed  to  sleep.  The  bed  must  be 
entirely  removed  and  the  kennel  sluiced— not  merely  washed— with 
boiling  water,  after  which  it  should  be  painted  with  spirits  of  tur- 
pentine. The  dog  itself  ought  to  be  washed  with  eggs  and  water, 
with  a teaspoonful  of  turpentine  to  each  egg-yolk.  After  this  the 
animal  should  have  yellow-deal  shavings  to  sleep  on,  and  if  they 
are  frequently  renewed  the  annoyance  will  seldom  be  again  com- 
plained of.  As,  however,  exceptional  cases  will  always  start  up, 
should  the  tribe  not  be  entirely  dispersed,  the  washing  must  be  re- 
peated, or  if  from  want  of  time  or  other  cause  it  be  inconvenient  to 
repeat  'the  operation,  a little  powdered  camphor  rubbed  into  the 
coat  will  abate  and  often  eradicate  the  nuisance.’’ 

38.  TO  DESTROY  ELEAS  and  other  skin-biting  pests,  “ Per- 
sian Insect  Destroying  Powder”  is  recommended  to  be  applied 
in  the  following  manner : “ First  dust  the  dog  well  with  the  sub- 
stance until  every  portion  of  him  has  received  a few  particles  of  the 
powder,  and  then  put  him  into  a strong  canvas  bag  in  which  a 
handful  of  the  powder  has  been  placed  and  shake  -veil  about,  so  as 
to  distribute  it  equally  over  the  interior  of  the  bag.  I eave  his  head 
protruding  from  the  bag,  and  put  on  his  head  and  neck  a linen  rag 
in  which  are  holes  for  his  nose  and  eyes,  and  let  the  mterior  of  the 
rag  be  well  coated  with  the  powder.  Lay  him  on  tne  ground  and 
let  him  tumble  about  as  much  as  he  desires,  the  more  the  better. 
In  an  hour  or  two  let  him  out  of  the  bag  and  scrub  his  coat  well 
with  a stiff  brush.  In  a week  or  so  the  operation  should  be  repeated 
in  order  to  destroy  the  creatures  that  have  been  produced  from  urn 
hatched  eggs  that  always  resist  the  power  of  the  destructive  powder.” 


Another  remedy  is  to  take  the  dog  into  an  apartment  where  grease-spots  on 
the  floor  are  of  no  particular  consequence,  and  saturate  his  coat  completely 
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with  castor  oil.  Such  is  applied  with  the  hand,  but  it  may  be  done  with  a brush 

water  Thfr  cleanse  the  animal  with  yolk  of  egg  and 

water.  This,  however,  although  an  effective  process,  is  a troublesome®  and 
an  expensive  one,  as  a small  dog  will  require  quite  a pound  of  the  oil  and  i 
large  dog,  such  as  a Newfoundland,  four  or  five  pounds.  ’ 


39.  HYDROPHOBIA,  of  all  the  diseases  of  the  dog,  is  the  most 
terrible,  because  “ of  the  causes  or  treatment  of  the  disorder  we 
know  nothing,  neither,  considering  the  nature  of  the  study,  are  we 
likely  to  learn.”  Where,  then,  is  the  use  of  writing  on  such  a pain- 
ful subject  ? More  uses  than  one,  good  reader.  To  enable  you  to 
recognise  in  your  own  pet  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  should 
it  be  unluckily  so  afflicted  ; to  endeavour  to  demonstrate  a fact 
which  it  is  to  be  feared  is  too  little  understood,  that  a rabid  dog  is 
not  a malicious  enemy  to  mankind,  but  a poor,  suffering  brute,  to  be 
regarded  pitifully. 

The  niost  graphic  account  of  the  commencement,  progress,  and 
termination  of  hydrophobia  in  the  dog  ever  written,  is  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Mayhew,  M.R.C.V.S.  The  description  is  so  thoroughly  excel- 
lent, that  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  it  entire. 


rio  <Jog  that  IS  going  mad  feels  unwell  for  a long  time  prior  to  the  full 
develo^ent  of  the  disease.^  He  is  very  ill;  but  he  does  not  know  what  ails 
„ everything,  vexed  without  a reason,  and, 

® ‘ snappish.  Feeling  thus,  he  longs  to 

avoid  all  annoyance  by  being  alone.  This  makes  him  seem  strange  to  those 
unaccustomed  to  him.  This  sensation  induces  him  to  seek  solitudef  But  there 

® testing-place.  The  sun  is  to  him  an 
Ini  f 1 ‘ V ‘“’’®’'''^‘‘^^,^®*^®'‘®^°testudies  to  avoid,  for  his  brain  aches 
“ ‘f^ttibling  jelly.  This  induces  the  poor  brute  to  find  out 
m I’®  and  into  which  the 

fight  is  unable  to  enter.  If  his  retreat  be  discovered,  and  his  master’s  voice 
bid  him  come  forth,  the  countenance  of  the  faithful  creature  brightens,  his  tail 
beats  the  ground,  and  he  leaves  his  hiding-place,  anxious  to  obey  the  loved 
authority , but  before  he  has  gone  half  the  distance,  a kind  of  sensation  comes 
OTer  him  which  produces  an  instantaneous  change  in  his  whole  appearance. 
He  seems  to  sajr  to  himself,  ‘ Why  cannot  you  let  me  alone  ? Go  away— do  go 
away!  You  trouble  and  pain  me,’  and  thereon  he  suddenly  turns  tail,  and  darts 
umo  if  alone,  there  fie  will  remain,  perhaps  frothing  a 

h?to  JplaL'^rsee’k  food."  ® from  his 

“ His  appetites  are  altered.  Hair,  straw,  dirt,  filth,  tar,  shavings,  stones,  the 
most  noisoine  and  unnatural  substances,  are  the  delicacies  for  which  the  poor 
dog,  digged  by  disease,  longs  and  swallows  in  hope  to  ease  his  burning 
stomach.  _ Still  he  does  not  desire  to  bite  mankind;  he  rather  endeavours  to 
, journeys  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  extent,  and 

kinds  of  accidents,  to  vent  his  restless  desire  for  motion. 
When  on  these  journeys  he  does  not  walk.  This  would  be  too  formal  and 
measured  a pace  f^  an  animal  whose  whole  frame  quivers  with  excitement. 
He  dqes  notruii.  That  would  be  too  great  an  exertion  for  a creature  whose 
body  IS  the  abode  of  a deadly  sickness.  He  proceeds  in  a slouching  manner, 
in  a kind  of  trot,  a movement  neither  run  nor  walk,  and  his  aspect  is  dejected. 
His  eyes  do  not  glare,  but  are  dull  and  retracted.  His  appearance  is  very 
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characteristic,  and  if  once  seen  can  never  afterwards  be  mistaken.  In  this 
state  he  will  travel  the  most  dusty  roads,  his  tongue  hanging  dry  from  his  open 
mouth,  from  which,  however,  there  drops  no  foam.  His  course  is  not  straight. 
How  could  it  be,  since  it  is  doubtful  whether  at  these  periods  he  can  see  ai  all  ? 
His  desire  is  to  travel  unnoticed.  If  no  one  notices  him,  he  gladly  passe«  on. 
He  is  very  ill.  He  cannot  stay  to  bite.  If,  nevertheless,  anything  opposes  his 
progress,  he  will,  as  if  by  impulse,  snap — as  a man  in  a similar  state  might 
strike— and  tell  the  person  ‘ to  get  out  of  his  way.’  He  may  take  his  road 
across  a field  in  which  there  are  a flock  of  sheep.  Could  these  creatures  only 
make  room  for  him  and  stand  motionless,  the  dog  would  pass  on  and  leave  them 
behind  uninjured.  But  they  begin  to  run,  and  at  the  sound  the  dog  pricks  up 
his  ears.  His  entire  aspect  changes.  Rage  takes  possession  of  him.  What 
made  that  noise  ? He  pursues  it  with  all  the  energy  of  madness.  He  flies  at 
one;  then  at  another.  He  does  not  mangle,  nor  is  his  bite  simply  considered 
terrible.  He  cannot  pause  to  tear  the  creature  he  has  bitten.  He  snaps,  and 
then  rushes  onward,  till,  fairly  exhausted,  and  unable  longer  to  follow,  he  sinks 
down,  and  the  sheep  pass  forward  to  be  no  more  molested. 

“ He  may  be  slain  while  on  these  excursions ; but  if  he  escapes  he  returns 
home  and  seeks  the  darkness  and  quiet  of  his  former  abode.  His  thirst  in- 
creases, but  with  it  comes  the  swelling  of  the  throat.  He  will  plunge  his  head 
into  water,  so  ravenous  is  his  desire ; but  not  a drop  of  the  liquid  can  he 
swallow,  though  its  surface  be  covered  with  bubbles,  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  he  makes  to  gulp  the  smallest  quantity.  The  throat  is  enlarged,  to  that 
extent  which  will  permit  nothing  to  pass.  His  state  of  suffering  is  most 
pitiable.  He  has  lost  all  self-reliance ; even  feeling  has  gone.  He  flies  at, 
pulls  to  pieces,  anything  within  his  reach.  An  animal  in  this  condition  being 
confined  near  a fire,  flew  at  the  burning  mass,  pulled  out  the  live  coals,  and,  in 
his  fury,  crunched  them.  The  noise  he  makes  is  incessant  and  peculiar.  It  begins 
as  a bark,  which  sound  being  too  torturing  to  be  continued,  is  quickly  changed 
to  a howl,  which  is  suddenly  cut  short  in  the  middle ; and  so  the  poor  wretch  at 
last  falls,  worn  out  by  a terrible  disease.” 

40.  HOW  HYDROPHOBIA  IS  GENERATED.— This  is  still  a 
mystery.  It  is  certain  that  the  venom  lies  in  the  saliva,  and  that  its 
application  to  the  abrased  skin  of  another  animal,  without  even  a 
touch  of  the  mad  dog’s  teeth,  is  sufficient  to  impart  the  terrible 
disease.  Hot  weather  has  been  supposed  to  be  favourable  to  the 
development  of  rabies  (see  Mad  Dog  bills  issued  by  the  police  in 
July).  But  dog  doctors  generally  agree  that  it  is  quite  as  prevalent 
in  the  winter.  Some  writers  attribute  it  to  thirst,  but  the  reply  to 
that  suggestion  is,  that  whereas  in  a well-watered  country  like  Eng- 
land hydrophobia  is  lamentably  common,  in  scorching  Eastern  cities 
it  is  unknown.  Besides,  the  latter  proposition  has  been  set  aside, 
at  least  to  their  own  entire  satisfaction,  by  certain  scientific  French- 
men, who,  with  an  inhumanity  that  makes  one’s  flesh  creep,  and 
which  may  not  be  excused  on  any  ground  whatever,  caused  forty 
poor  dogs  to  be  shut  up  and  kept  without  water  till  they  died.  The 
result  was  that  they  (the  men,  not  the  dogs)  were  enabled  to  show 
that  at  least  not  one  out  of  forty  dogs  go  mad  through  thirst.  One 
is  almost  inclined  to  be  cruel  enough  to  wish  that  the  biggest  dog 
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of  the  doomed  forty  had  gone  mad  and  bitten  the  cruel  wretch  who 
proposed  the  monstrous  test. 

41.  TREATMENT  OP  WOUNDS. — Concerning  the  treatment  of 
a wound  caused  by  a rabid  animal,  the  patient’s  fright  should  be 
allayed  as  far  as  possible.  He  should  be  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  a bite  from  a mad  dog  is  by  no  means  certain  to  produce  hydro- 
phobia. He  must,  however,  make  up  his  mind  to  a rather  painful 
treatment  of  his  wound.  Washing  the  part  is  condemned  by  many 
medical  men ; they  opine  that  in  the  process  the  virus  is  diluted  and 
reduced  to  a state  to  be  the  more  easily  absorbed  into  the  system. 
Some  recommend  the  cupping-glass.  This,  says  the  surgeon,  only 
draws  the  blood  about  the  wound  and  accelerates  its  mixture 
generally  with  the  poison.  The  knife  is  objected  to,  for  “in  using 
the  knife  that  which  runs  from  the  newly-made  incision  is  apt  to 
overflow  into  the  poisoned  locality  and  so  to  convey  the  venom  into 
the  circulation  by  mixing  with  the  fast-flowing  blood  as  it  bathes  the 
enlarged  wound.’’ 

42.  SAFEST  TREATMENT.— The  simplest  and  safest  mode  of 
treatment  is  by  burning.  If  it  is  at  hand,  take  a piece  of  lunar- 
caustic  and  scrape  one  end  of  it  as  small  and  fine  as  a writing 
pencil,  with  this  stab  the  wound  all  over.  If  the  caustic  is  not 
forthcoming,  hot  iron  will  do  nearly  as  well ; the  best  instrument  will 
be  a steel  fork.  It  must  be  used  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
caustic,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  no  tenderness  to 
the  patient  to  make  the  fork  “ not  too  hot.”  The  hotter  the  better 
for  the  eradication  of  the  poison  and  the  feelings  of  the  bitten 
person.  It  is  well-known  that  a burn  from  a substance  heated  only 
to  a dull-red  inflicts  considerably  more  pain  that  if  brought  to  a 
glowing  white  heat.  Ordinary  dog-bites  may  be  washed  well  with 
salt  and  water  and  at  once  cauterised. 

Some  years  ago  there  appeared  in  a Prussian  newspaper,  and  since  then  in 
various  European  treatises  on  dog  diseases,  an  account  of  how  fourteen  people 
were  simply  and  speedily  cured  of  this  terrible  disorder.  As  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  remedy  employed,  no  guarantee  can  here  be  given.  The  reader  must  take 
it  as  he  finds  it,  and  form  his  own  conclusions. 

“ M.  Maraschetti,  an  operator  in  the  Moscow  hospital,  while  visiting  the 
Ukraine,  was  applied  to  by  fifteen  persons  for  relief  on  the  same  day,  they 
having  been  bitten  by  a rabid  dog.  Whilst  the  surgeon  was  preparing  such 
remedies  as  suggested  themselves,  a deputation  of  several  old  men  waited  upon 
him  with  a request  that  he  would  permit  a peasant  who  had  for  some  time 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation  for  his  success  in  treating  cases  of  hydrophobia 
to  take  these  patients  under  his  care.  The  fame  of  this  peasant  and  his  skill 
were  known  to  M.  Maraschetti,  and  he  acceded  to  the  request  of  the  deputation 
on  certain  conditions:  in  the  first  place,  that  he  himself  should  be  present  and 
made  cognisant  of  the  mode  of  treatment  employed ; secondly,  that  proof  should 
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be  given  him  of  the  dog  that  had  injured  the  sufferers  being  feally  rabid  ; and 
then,  that  he,  the  surgeon,  should  select  one  of  the  patients  to  be  treated  by 
himself  according  to  the  ordinary  course  adopted  by  the  medical  profession. 
This  might,  at  a hasty  view,  be  deemed  an  improper  tampering  with  human  life 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  surgeon ; but  when  the  admitted  hopelessness  of  all 
remedies  is  recollected,  the  reader  will  refrain  from  animadversion.  M.  Maras- 
chetti  selected,  as  his  own  patient,  a little  girl  six  years  old  ; the  other  condition 
was  duly  complied  with— no  doubt  could  exist  of  the  genuine  rabies  of  the  dog, 
which  perished  shortly  afterwards  in  extreme  agony. 

"The  peasant  gave  to  his  fourteen  patients  a decoction  of  the  tops  and  blossoms 
of  the  broom  plant  (Flor.  Genista  hda  tincioria),  in  the  quantities  of  about  a 
pound  and  a half  daily;  twice  a day  he  examined  beneath  their  tongues,  where, 
he  stated,  small  knots,  containing  the  virus,  would  form.  Several  of  these  knots 
did  eventually  appear,  and  as  soon  as  they  did  so,  they  were  carefully  opened 
and  cauterised  with  a red-hot  wire,  after  which  the  patients  were  made  to  rinse 
their  mouths  and  gargle  with  the  decoction.  The  result  was  that  all  the  patients 
—two  of  whom  only,  and  these  the  last  kitten,  did  not  show  the  knots— were 
dismissed,  cured,  at  the  expiration  of  six  weeks,  during  which  time  they  had 
continued  to  drink  the  decoction.  The  poor  little  girl,  who  had  beeii  treated 
according  to  the  usual  medical  formula,  was  attacked  with  hydrophobic  symp- 
toms on  the  seventh  day,  and  died  within  eight  hours  after  the  accession  of  the 
first  paroxysm.  M.  Maraschetti  saw,  three  years  afterwards,  the  other  fourteen 
persons  all  living  and  in  good  health." 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  the  worthy  Russian  doctor  had,  some  time 
after,  another  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  decoction  of  broorn  as  a remedy 
for  the  terrible  affliction.  In  this  case,  twenty-six  persons  were  bitten  by  mad 
dogs ; nine  were  men,  eleven  women,  and  six  children.  The  peasant's  remedy 
was  administered,  with  the  foliowing  results ; five  men,  all  the  women,  and  three 
of  the  children  exhibited  the  knots ; those  most  severely  bitten,  on  the  third 
day— others  on  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  ninth — and  one  woman,  who  had  been 
bitten  only  superficially  on  the  leg,  not  until  the  twenty-first  day.  The  remaining 
seven  showed  no  knots,  but  all  continued  to  drink  the  decoction  ; and  in  six 
weeks  all  the  patients  had  recovered. 

43.  PITS.— Fits  in  a dog  are  often  mistaken  for  hydrophobia, 
and  many  a poor  beast  has  been  thus  summarily  and  wrong- 
fully slaughtered.  Not  that  fits  are  harmless,  either  to  the  creature 
or  to  those  who  may  by  chance  come  within  reach  of  its  spasmodi- 
cally twitching  jaws.  It  is  a very  serious  malady,  and  its  symptoms 
decidedly  lunatic.  The  dog,  trotting  before  or  behind  his  master, 
will  suddenly  stand  still  and  look  round  mazily,  and  then  emitting  a 
curious  cry  that  is  neither  a bark  nor  a howl,  will  fall  on  his  side, 
continuing  the  curious  noise,  but  more  feebly.  As  soon  as  he  has 
fallen  his  limbs  assume  a strong  rigidity,  but  after  a few  moments 
they  relax,  the  animal  kicks  violently,  the  eyes  are  wide  open  and 
staring,  and  foam  issues  from  the  mouth.  In  this  condition 
he  will  eagerly  bite  and  snap  at  anything  that  is  put  near  his  mouth. 
Presently  his  convulsions  will  subside,  he  will  raise  his  head  and 
look  about  him,  as  though  wondering  what  in  the  name  of  goodness 
he  does  lying  on  the  pavement  in  the  midst  of  a crowd  of  men  and 
boys.  No  doubt  in  his  present  dreamy  condition  he  sees  himself 
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surrounded  on  every  side  by  danger,  and  is  anxious  to  escape.  This 
he  is  not  long  in  attempting.  Starting  to  his  feet,  he  makes  a bolt 
at  somebody’s  legs,  and  somebody  is  only  too  anxious  to  skip  aside 
and  let  the  animal  pass.  He  starts  off.  Never  did  dog  look  more 
mad.  Never  did  mad  dog  run  faster.  “Hi!  Hi!  Mad  dog!  Mad 
dog ! ’’  Boys  bawl,  men  shout,  women  scream,  stones  are  thrown, 
and  carters,  secure  in  their  vehicles,  endeavour  to  club  him,  as  he 
dashes  past,  with  the  butt  ends  of  their  heavy  whips.  Presently 
he  receives  a blow  that  stuns  him,  and  tumbles  him  over  in  the 
mud,  and  he  dies  the  death  of  a mad  dog,  however  little  he  may 
deserve  it. 

44.  WHEN  A DOG  IS  IN  A PIT,  “ the  first  thing  to  do,’’  says 
an  authority,  “ is  to  secure  the  animal  and  prevent  it  running  away 
when  the  fit  is  over.  The  second  thing  is,  for  the  person  who  owns 
the  dog  stubbornly  to  close  his  ears  to  the  crowd  who  are  certain  to 
surround  him.  No  matter  what  advice  may  be  given,  he  is  to  do 
nothing  but  get  the  animal  home  as  quickly  as  possible.  He  is 
neither  to  lance  the  mouth,  slit  the  ear,  nor  cut  a piece  of  its  tail  off. 
He  is  on  no  account  to  administer  a full  dose  of  salt  and  water,  or 
a lump  of  tobacco,  or  to  throw  the  animal  into  an  adjacent  pond; 
and,  of  all  things,  he  is  to  allow  no  man  more  acquainted  with  dogs 
than  the  rest  of  the  spectators  to  bleed  the  animal.  Any  offer  to 
rub  the  nose  with  syrup  of  buckthorn,  however  confidently  he  who 
makes  the  proposal  may  recommend  that  energetic  mode  of  treat- 
ment, is  to  be  unhesitatingly  declined.  The  friendly  desire  of  any 
one  who  may  express  his  willingness  to  ram  down  the  prostrate 
animal’s  throat  a choice  and  secret  specific  must  be  strenuously 
declined.  Get  the  dog  home  with  all  speed.” 

Arrived  home,  should  the  fit  continue,  send  at  once  for  a veteri- 
nary surgeon,  as  any  medicine  you  can  administe  rwill  be  useless,  or 
worse,  because  the  animal,  being  unconscious,  cannot  swallow,  and 
you  may  chance  to  suffocate  the  creature  for  whose  welfare  you  are 
so  solicitous.  Should  the  fit  be  got  over,  all  you  can  do  is  to  take 
care  that  the  dog’s  bowels  are  in  good  working  order,  and  keep  it 
cool  and  quiet  for  a day  or  two,  on  low  diet. 

45.  INDIGESTION. — Indigestion  is  the  cause  of  the  majority  of 
the  complaints  that  afflict  dog-kind.  All  kinds  of  skin  diseases  are 
bred  therefrom,  and  inflammation  of  the  gums,  foul  teeth,  and  pesti- 
lent breath,  are  produced  from  it.  It  is  the  origin  of  asthma, 
excessive  fat,  cough,  and  endless  other  ailments. 

The  symptoms  are  not  very  obscure.  “ A dislike  for  wholesome 
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food,  and  a craving  for  hotly-spiced  or  highly-sweetened  diet  is  an 
indication.  Thirst  and  sickness  are  more  marked.  A love  for  eat- 
ing string,  wood,  thread,  and  paper  denotes  the  fact,  and  is  wrongly 
put  down  to  the  prompting  of  a more  mischievous  instinct ; any 
want  of  natural  appetite,  or  any  evidence  of  morbid  desire  in  the 
case  of  food,  declares  the  stomach  to  be  disordered.  The  dggthat, 
when  offered  a piece  of  bread,  smeUs  it  with  a sleepy  eye,  and,  with- 
out taking  it,  licks  the  fingers  that  present  it,  has  an  impaired  diges- 
tion. Such  an  animal  will  perhaps  only  take  the  morsel  when  it  is 
about  to  be  withdrawn  ; and  having  got  it,  does  not  swallow  it,  but 
places  it  on  the  ground  and  stands  over  it  with  an  air  of  peevish 
disgust.  A healthy  dog  is  always  decided.  It  will  often  take  that 
which  it  cannot  eat,  but  having  done  so,  it  either  throws  the  need- 
less possession  away,  or  lies  down,  and  with  a determined  air 
watches  the  property.  There  is  no  vexation  in  its  looks,  no  cap- 
tiousness in  its  manner.  It  eats  with  decision,  and  there  is  purpose 
in  what  it  does.  The  reverse  is  the  case  with  dogs  suffering  from 
indigestion.” 

The  old-fashioned  remedy  for  this  complaint — at  least  among  dog- 
quacks — was  to  shut  the  pampered  animal  in  a room  by  himself,  and 
give  him  nothing  but  water  for  two,  three,  or  four  days.  Nothing 
can  be  farther  from  the  proper  course,  or  more  clearly  display  the 
operator’s  ignorance.  It  would  seem  that  among  these  old-fashioned 
worthies  an  impression  prevailed  that  so  long  as  an  animal’s  body 
was  burdened  with  fat,  nothing  was  better  for  him  than  a course  of 
starving — regarding  the  fat,  indeed,  as  so  much  funded  victuals,  on 
which  the  animal  might  draw  at  pleasure ; whereas  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  the  overloaded  sides  is  evidence  sufficient  that  the  dog’s 
stomach  is  weakly  and  unable  properly  to  perform  its  functions ; 
and  surely  it  requires  no  profound  inquiry  to  discover  that  a weak 
and  infirm  stomach  is  in  much  worse  case  to  be  trifled  with  than 
one  strong  and  vigorous,  albeit  lean  as  French  beef. 

46.  TREATMENT  OF  INDIGESTION.— The  best  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  to  diet  the  animal  on  sound  and  plain  food,  taldng  care 
that  moderation  is  observed.  If  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  eating 
at  any  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  divide  his  daily  portion  into 
three,  and  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  give  him  a meal  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  After  that  his  allowance  may  be  cut  in  two,  and 
only  two  daily  meals  given — one  at  noon,  and  the  other  before  he 
retires  to  rest  at  night.  Dog-fanciers  generally  agree  that  a dog 
should  be  fed  but  once  a day. 
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The  dog  while  thus  dieted  should  have  exercise  in  plenty.  I 
think  it  as  well  to  mention  this,  as  I have  heard  of  a lady  whose  dog 
was  ill  from  indigestion,  and  to  which  “ exercise  ” was  recommended. 
At  the  end  of  a week  the  creature’s  health  didn’t  improve,  and 
the  doctor  was  puzzled.  “ Is  your  ladyship  quite  sure  that  it  has 
the  two  hours’  daily  exercise  ordered?”  “Quite  sure,  doctor.” 
“ Pray  does  it  run  by  the  side,  or  walk  sluggishly  ?”  “ What  ? walk  ? 

Fido  walk  this  nasty  weather  ? How  could  you  think  me  so  cruel, 
doctor?  The  pretty  fellow  is  driven  through  the  parks  in  the 
brougham.”  A cold  bath,  of  the  sort  described  elsewhere  in  this 
book,  is  good  for  a dog  suffering  from  indigestion,  as  well  as  tonic 
sedatives  and  vegetable  bitters. 

47.  MEDICINE. — As  an  ordinary  stomach-pill  for  the  dog,  Mr. 
Edward  Mayhew  recommends  the  following  compound  : — Extract  of 
hioscyamus,  sixteen  grains;  sodas  carb,,  half  an  ounce ;.  extract  of 
gentian,  half  an  ounce ; fei'ri  carb.,  half  an  ounce.  To  be  made  into 
eight,  sixteen,  or  twenty-four  pills,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
indisposed  animal,  and  two  to  be  given  daily. 

Indigestion  in  very  old  dogs  is  accompanied  by  alarming  appear- 
ances. The  stomach  becomes  inflated  to  a degree  almost  incre- 
dible. /.  3 the  digestive  organs  are  worn  out  a cure  in  such  a case 
cannot  be  expected,  still  relief  may  be  given.  Liquid,  but  strength- 
ening food,  such  as  beef-tea,  should  be  given.  A weak  solution  of 
chloride  of  lime,  or  the  liquid  potass®,  is  as  good  medicine  as  any. 
You  had  better,  however,  before  administering  it,  let  a veterinary 
surgeon  see  the  dog,  that  he  may  instruct  you  as  to  the  strength 
and  quantity  of  medicine  to  be  giveji  at  a dose. 

48.  TO  PHYSIC  DOGS.— To  give  a dose  to  a squalling,  kicking, 
refractory  child  is  bad  enough,  but,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  see 
“Sambo”  or  “Floss”  taking  its  medicine  is  a sight  that  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a farce,  could  it  be  properly  put  on  the 
stage.  It  is  usually  a job  for  four  adults,  the  animal  operated 
upon  weighing  from  eight  to  twelve  pounds.  There  must  be  two 
to  hold  its  feet,  one  to  open  its  jaws  and  keep  them  open,  and  the 
other  to  force  the  medicine  down  the  patient’s  throat.  The  result 
is  that  the  poor  fellow  grows  dreadfully  alarmed  and  excited,  no 
doubt  fully  believing  that  the  four  ruffians  about  him  are  bent  on  his 
destruction,  and  expecting  every  moment  to  be  dragged  limb  from 
limb.  Indeed,  I have  no  doubt  that  a stranger  dropping  suddenly 
on  the  interesting  group,  would  have  much  the  same  impression. 
If  it  is  a pill  that  is  to  be  administered,  it  sticks  in  the  patient’s 
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throat,  and  perhaps  a quill  pen  is  caught  up  to  “push  it  down.” 

If  so  the  result  is  certain ; how  it  would  be  with  a human  being 
under  such  circumstances  may  be  shrewdly  guessed,  but  with  a dog 
the  effect  is  inevitable.  Then  there  is  a pretty  consternation  among 
the  four  doctors.  If  it  is  a draught,  the  jaws  are  held  open  and 
the  liquid  poured  in  ; but  there  it  remains  at  the  back  of  the  mouth, 
not  a drop  going  down  the  throat,  and  the  patient’s  eyes  growing 
wilder  and  wilder  every  moment.  “Let  him  go,”  says  the  tender- 
hearted person  at  the  fore-legs,  “ he  is  being  suffocated,”  and  that 
he  may  have  no  hand  in  the  murder  he  lets  those  members  free, 
whereon  the  patient  makes  the  best  use  of  his  fore-claws  on  the  jaw- 
holder’s  hands,  and  he  lets  go  ; and  all  the  time,  and  struggle,  and 
sixpenny  draught  have  gone  for  nothing.  By-the-by,  it  should  be 
added  that,  funny  as  this  may  read,  it  is  a dreadful  business  for 
“Sambo,”  who  would,  doubtless,  if  he  knew  the  nature  of  his  ail- 
ment— indigestion,  dropsy,  mange— cheerfully  endure  it,  or  any- 
thing else  short  of  hydrophobia,  rather  than  submit  once  more  to 
the  dreadful  physicking. 

All  fuss  may  be  avoided.  There  are  several  ways  of  managing,  but 
the  best  of  any  are  those  recommended  by  a gentleman  to  whom  I 
have  referred  till  I am  almost  ashamed  to  do  so  once  more.  I 
allude  to  Mr.  E.  Mayhew,  and  unless  all  his  kind-heartedness  is 
devoted  to  the  canine  race  (and  really  it  must  be  exhaustless  if  this 
be  not  the  case),  I think  I may  hope  for  forgiveness. 

“ A small  dog  should  be  taken  into  the  lap,  the  person  who  is  to  give  the 
physic  being  seated.  If  the  animal  has  learnt  to  fight  with  its  claws,  an  assistant 
must  kneel  by  the  side  of  the  chair  and  tightly  hold  them  when  the  dog  has  been 
cast  upon  his  back.  The  left  hand  is  then  made  to  grasp  the  skull,  the  thumb 
and  forefinger  being  pressed  against  the  cheeks,  so  as  to  force  them  between  the 
posterior  molar  teeth.  A firm  hold  of  the  head  will  thus  be  obtained,  and  the 
jaws  are  prevented  from  being  closed  by  the  pain  which  every  effort  to  shut  the 
mouth  produces.  No  time  should  be  lost,  but  the  pill  ought  to  be  dropped  as 
far  as  possible  into  the  mouth,  and,  with  the  finger  of  the  right  hand,  it  ought  to 
be  pushed  the  entire  length  down  the  throat.  This  will  not  inconvenience  the 
dog  The  epiglottis  is  of  such  a size  that  the  finger  does  not  excite  a desire  to 
vomit  and  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  so  lax  that  the  passage  presents  no 

obstruction.  . , , ^ , j i .c  j 

“ When  the  finger  is  withdrawn  the  jaws  ought  to  be  clapped  together,  and^ 
the  attention  of  the  creature  diverted.  The  tongue  being  protruded  to  lick  the 
nose  and  lips  will  certify  that  the  substance  has  been  swallowed,  and  after  a 
caress  or  two  the  dog  may  be  released.  Large  brutes,  however,  are  TOt  thus 
easily  mastered.  Creatures  of  this  description  must  be  cheated,  and  mey  for- 
tunately are  not  as  naturally  suspicious  as  those  of  a smaller  kind.  The  dog 
bolts  its  food,  and  unless  the  piece  is  of  unusual  size,  it  is  rarely  masticated. 
The  more  tempting  the  morsel  the  more  easily  is  it  gorged ; and  a bit  of  juicy 
or  fat  meat,  cut  so  as  to  contain  or  cover  the  pill,  insures  its  being  swallowed. 
Medicine  which  in  this  manner  is  to  be  administered  ought  to  be  perfeeny 
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devoid  of  smell,  or  for  a certainty  the  trick  will  be  discovered.  Indeed  there 
are  but  few  drugs  possessed  of  odour  which  can  be  long  used  in  dog  practice 
employed endowed  with  much  taste  cannot  be  continually 

49. — FLUIDS  — HOW  ADMINISTERED.— “Fluids  are  more 
readily  given  than  solids  to  dogs.  To  administer  liquids  the  jaws 
should  not  be  forced  open  and  the  bottle  emptied  into  the  mouth, 
as  when  this  method  is  pursued  the  greater  portion  will  be  lost. 
The  animal’s  head  being  gently  raised,  the  corner  of  the  mouth 
should  be  drawn  aside  so  as  to  pull  the  cheeks  from  the  teeth.  A 
kind  of  funnel  will  thus  be  formed,  and  into  this  a quantity  of  medi. 
cine  equal  to  its  capacity  should  be  poured.  After  a little  while  the 
fluid  will,  by  its  own  gravity,  triclde  into  the  pharynx  and  oblige  the 
dog,  however  unwilling  it  may  be,  to  swallow.  A second  portion 
should  then  be  given  in  the  like  way,  and  thus  little  by  little  the 
full  dose  is  consumed.  Often  dogs  treated  in  this  fashion  swallow  a 
draught  very  expeditiously ; but  others  will  remain  a considerable 
time  before  they  deglutate.  Some,  spite  of  every  precaution,  will 
manage  to  reject  the  greater  part,  while  others  will  not  waste  a drop.” 

50.  TO  MAKE  A DOG  SWALLOW. — “ Two  pieces  of  tape,  one 
passed  behind  the  canine  teeth  of  the  upper,  and  the  other  in  like 
manner  upon  the  lower  jaw,  have  been  recommended.  The  tapes 
are  given  to  an  assistant,  who  pulling  on  them  forces  the  mouth 
open  and  holds  it  in  that  position.  In  certain  cases  this  may  be 
adopted  for  pills  ; indeed,  every  stratagem  will  be  needed  to  meet 
the  multifarious  circumstances  that  will  arise.  For  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, however,  the  practice  is  not  to  be  commended,  and 
should  never  be  embraced  when  drinks  are  to  be  given : the  animal 
cannot  swallow  while  the  jaws  are  held  asunder  ; but  for  solids  the 
plan  answers  better.  There  are  several  objections,  however,  to  be 
urged  against  its  constant  use.  The  operation  is  violent,  and  the 
restraint  it  necessitates  not  alone  prevents  the  poor  animal  deglu- 
tating  fluids,  but  also  terrifies  it,  and  on  the  next  occasion  it  will  be 
more  resistful.  Difficulties  therefore  increase,  and  the  dog  gene- 
rally is  not  long  before  it  baffles  the  efforts  to  confine  it.  Moreover, 
unless  the  assistant  be  very  well  up  to  his  business  his  steadiness 
cannot  be  depended  on,  and  the  hand  often  is  wounded  by  the  teeth 
of  the  patient.” 

51.  PARALYSIS  IN  THE  DOG.— This  is  another  result  of  over 
feeding,  and  beiore  all  others  affects  those  pets  which  are  so  pretty, 
so  interesting,  that  freedom  of  the  dining  and  .breakfast  rooms  i? 
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accorded  them.  The  consequence  is  they  have  never  done  eating. 
In  just  as  many  meals  as  the  family  partake  of  they  participate,  and 
that  almost  without  the  knowledge  of  a single  person  at  the  table ; 
that  is,  without  a single  person  being  aware  that  at  each  meal  the 
dogs  eats  as  plentifully  as  himself.  Each  one  is  ready  to  declare 
that  “ Fido  ” has  only  had  “ the  least  bit  in  the  world,”  and  that — 
allowing,  of  course,  for  the  extravagance  of  common  parlance — is 
true  as  regards  each  individual’s  experience.  The  secret,  however, 
is  that  from  each  Fido  has  only  received  one — or  two — of  the  “ least 
bits  in  the  world,”  but  then  the  persevering  little  mendicant  has  been 
the  round  of  the  board  and  obtained,  perhaps,  six  or  seven  contri- 
butions. He  grows  fat,  monstrously  fat ; he  is  such  a funny  little 
barrel  of  a dog  it  is  quite  ludicrous  to  watch  him.  Some  fine  day, 
however,  the  “ funny  little  barrel  ” is  discovered  floundering  about 
the  carpet,  seemingly  well  enough  in  all  other  respects,  but  with  his 
hind  legs  trailing  and  benumbed  and  evidently  useless  for  locomo- 
tive purposes.  The  dog  is  hurt,  been  squeezed  in  a door,  or  had 
some  piece  of  heavy  furniture  thrown  down  on  his  loins  ! All  a 
mistake  ; therefore  do  not  blame  John  or  Mary  for  the  calamity,  or 
give  them  warning  “ for  concealing  the  truth.”  The  truth  is  patent : 
the  poor  beast  is  paralysed  in  its  hind  legs. 

52.  TO  CURE  PARALYSIS  have  prepared  the  following  pre- 
scription : — 01.  Ricini,  4 parts ; Ol.  Olivse,  2 parts ; Ol.  Anisi,  q.  s. ; 
mix. 

Administer  this  with  a cathartic  pill  every  day  till  the  limbs  are 
restored  to  their  healthy  action,  and  for  a few  days  afterwards.  Do 
not,  however,  be  induced  by  the  easy  cure  of  the  first  attack  to  re- 
new the  patient’s  unnatural  mode  of  feeding.  If  you  do,  he  will  cer- 
tainly be  again  attacked,  and  again  and  again — the  chances  of  re- 
covery diminishing  with  every  attack,  till  there  comes  one  that 
defies  all  the  veterinary  skill  in  the  kingdom. 

53.  DISTEMPER  is  not  easy  of  detection  in  its  early  stages. 
Sometimes  it  starts  with  watery  eyes  and  a short  cough ; at  others, 
the  same  sort  of  desire  to  be  alone  [and  secluded,  and  the  same 
peevishness  that  heralds  the  all-dreaded  disease,  hydrophobia, 
marks  its  advent.  If,  however,  in  addition  to  these  or  any  other 
Unusual  symptoms,  there  should  be  a redness  about  the  eyelids,  and 
tile  dog’s  body  should  feel  dry  and  feverish,  you  may  make  up  your 
mind  as  to  what  is  about  to  happen. 

54.  ORIGIN  OP  DISTEMPER. — As  to  the  origin  of  distemper, 
doctors  disagree.  Some — in  fact,  nearly  all  canine  physicians  of  the 
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old  school— assert  that  it  is  contagious.  Modern  ftien  of  science 
declare  that  such  is  not  the  case.  The  old  school  doctrine,  too, 
was  that  every  dog  must  have  distemper,  as  infallibly  as  that  every 
child  has  measles  and  hooping-cough.  This  also  is  denied,  and  not 
without  sound  proof,  by  the  wise  men  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
“ Cold,  wet,  bad  food,  foul  air,  excessive  exertion,  fear,  &c.,  are 
grouped  together  and  put  forth  as  causes  of  this  disorder ; but  it 
has  yet  to  be  proved  that  these  accepted  terms  have  any  connection 
with  it.  Dogs  that  are  starved,  neglected,  or  cruelly  tortured; 
animals  that  are  judiciously  fed,  properly  housed,  and  sensibly 
treated — as  well  as  favourites  that  are  crammed,  nursed,  and 
humoured— are  equally  its  victims ; and  those  that  are  most  cared 
for  fall  most  frequently,  while  those  that  are  least  prized  most 
generally  survive.  If,  therefore,  privation  or  exposure  be  of  any 
importance,  the  fact  seems  to  infer  their  tendencies  are  either  to 
check  or  mitigate  the  evil.” 

55.  SYMPTOMS  OF  DISTEMPER.— The  symptoms  the  dog  may 
exhibit  during  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  are  wonderfully 
numerous.  There  is  not  a single  inch  of  his  body,  from  his  head  to 
his  tail,  but  may  seem  to  be  the  part  suffering  especially.  ^ The  eyes 
sometimes,  indeed  generally,  are  very  bad.  Indeed,  it  is  by  these 
organs  that  the  owner  may  tell  whether  his  dog  is  really  cured  of 
distemper,  or  whether  the  disease,  instead  of  taking  its  departure, 
is  merely  at  rest,  to  break  out  immediately  with  renewed  fury.  It 
will  frequently  happen  that  after  the  dog  has  exhibited  a few  of  the 
'milder  characteristics  of  the  disease  it  will  disappear  even  more 
rapidly  than  it  developed  itself,  and,  better  than  all,  leave  the  patient 
much  better  than  it  found  him.  His  eyes  look  brilliant  and  trans- 
parent, his  nostrils  are  dry  and  comfortable,  his  coat  clean  and 
glossy,  and  his  spirits  not  only  high,  but  actually  boisterously  un- 
ruly. He  does  not  shiver,  and  eats  like  an  Arctic  wolf.  The  dog’s 
master  is  rejoiced,  and  in  the  height  of  his  satisfaction  he  speaks 
scornfully  of  the  disease  that  lately  afflicted  his  pet.  “ Pshaw ! this 
is  distemper,  is  it,  that  people  make  such  fuss  about  ? Why,  it  is 
nothing  at  all;  if  anything,  just  a salutary  ailment  that  clears  the 
system  and  sets  the  dog  up  with  a new  stock  of  health.”  Softly, 
good  sir.  Does  your  dog,  that  grew  so  wofully  thin  over  that  “ salu- 
tary ” ailment,  grow  fat  ? It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  diminution 
ceases ; does  he  increase  in  bulk  visibly  and  day  by  day  ? Look 
under  the  upper  eyelid  ; is  it  clear  and  healthy,  or  thickly  marked 
with  minute  red  veins  ? Unless  these  two  questions  can  be  answered 
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satisfactorily,  do  not  say  your  dog  is  well ; and  if  within  a week,  or 
even  within  a month,  he  should  grow  suddenly  and  dreadfully  ill, 
and,  after  exhibiting  a complication  of  perplexing  symptoms,  die,  do 
not  attribute  the  death  to  fits,  to  some  physical  injury,  or  to  the 
malicious  and  poisonous  designs  of  your  servant  or  neighbour.  The 
simple  truth  is,  the  supposed  poisoning  was  nothing  but  the  second 
stage  of  distemper. 

The  eyes  sometimes  suffer  very  much  during  this  disorder.  The 
pupils  seem  to  fade  and  blanch,  the  lids  are  nearly  closed,  and  the 
dog  seems  blind.  Possibly  it  is.  Its  lungs  may  be  affected.  On 
applying  the  ear  to  the  animal’s  chest  a harsh  wheezing  may  be  de- 
tected, denoting  something  very  wrong  in  the  interior.  The  poor 
creature  is  constantly  shivering  and  has  a wearying  cough.  A viscid 
matter  impedes  the  passage  of  breath  through  the  nostrils,  and  the 
paws  are  ever  busy  tapping  and  rasping  at  the  unfortunate  nose, 
sometimes  coaxingly  and  sometimes  irritably,  as  though  the  poor 
wretch  felt  aggrieved  that  this,  his  leading  organ,  should  serve  him 
so.  Besides  these  there  are  many  other  dreadful  symptoms,  a de- 
scription of  which  would  look  so  far  from  pretty  in  print  that  I must 
leave  them  for  the  dog-owner  to  discover. 

56.  DURATION  OP  DISTEMPER. — Six  weeks  is  the  average 

time  the  attack  lasts,  though  the  owner  of  the  animal  will  know 
before  that  time  if  it  will  live  or  die.  The  following  are  bad  signs. 
Steady  dwindling  of  bulk,  while  at  the  same  time  the  patient  has  a 
ravenous  appetite.  A very  harsh  and  very  inodorous  coat,  the  latter 
leaving  a taint  on  the  hand  that  is  passed  over  it.  The  tongue 
furred,  almost  lead-coloured,  and  red  and  dry  at  its  tip  and  edges. 
All  these  things  are  ominous.  So  is  a prevalence  of  vermin  in  the 
dog’s  fur,  especially  if  fleas  or  other  parasites  appear  very  suddenly 
and  swarm  in  great  numbers.  The  worst  symptom  of  all  is  when 
the  breath  is  exceedingly  hot  and  foul,  and  when  the  belly  and  the 
extremities  feel  cold  to  the  touch.  Even  then,  however,  so  long  as 
it  keeps  on  its  legs  and  is  able  to  walk  there  may  be  a chance  of 
recovery.  ^ 

57.  RECOVERY  PROM  DISTEMPER. — “ During  the  recovery 
from  distemper,  small  and  delicate  animals,  terriers  and  spaniels, 
are  very  liable  to  faint.  The  dog  is  lively,  perhaps  excited,  when 
suddenly  it  falls  upon  its  side  and  all  its  limbs  stiffen.  A series 
of  these  attacks  may  follow  one  another,  though  generally  one  only 
occurs  ; when  numerous  and  rapid  there  is  some  danger,  but  as  a- 
general  rule  little  apprehension  is  to  be  entertained.  The  fainting, 
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fits  are  of  some  consequence  if  they  exist  during  a sickening  for  of 
maturing  of  distemper.  In  pups  that  have  not  passed  the  climax 
of  the  disease  they  are  not  unseldom  the  cause  of  death ; but  even 
in  that  case  I [Mr.  Mayhew]  have  never  been  convinced  that  the 
measures  adopted  for  the  relief  did  not  kill  quite  as  much  or  even 
more  than  the  affliction.  When  the  symptom  is  mistaken  and  the 
wrong  remedies  are  resorted  to,  the  fainting  fits  will  often  continue 
for  hours,  or  never  be  overcome.  When  let  alone  the  attack  does 
not  last,  as  a rule,  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  under 
judicious  treatment  the  consciousness  almost  immediately  returns. 
When  the  fainting  fits  occur  during  the  progress  or  advance  of 
the  disease— that  is,  before  the  symptoms  have  begun  to  amend — 
it  is  usually  preceded  by  signs  of  aggravation.  For  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours  previously  the  dog  is  perceptibly  worse.  It  may  moan 
or  cry,  and  yet  no  organ  seems  to  be  more  decidedly  affected  than 
before.  I attribute  the  sounds  made  to  headache,  and,  confirming 
this  opinion,  there  is  always  some  heat  at  the  scalp.  The  uncertain 
character  of  the  disease  renders  it  a difficult  matter  to  lay  down 
aws  for  its  treatment ; there  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  food 
and  exercise  have  much  influence  over  the  complaint,  in  whatever 
shape  it  may  appear.  Everything  sweet  and  everything  fat  must 
be  rigorously  withheld.  Skim-milk  even  is  preferable  to  new,  and 
ship-biscuit  to  be  chosen  before  wheaten  bread.  If  these  two  latter 
articles  can  be  procured  a more  wholesome  dish  of  bread-and-milk 
maybe  prepared  with  them  than  with  any  other.  Boiled  rice  may 
be  given  in  considerable  quantity,  moistened — and  this  is  the  ex- 
treme limit  as  regards  animal  food- — with  broth  from  which  every 
particle  of  fat  has  been  skimmed.  Whatever  the  sop  consist  of,  let 
it  be  COLD  before  offered  to  the  sick  animal.” 

58.  GREAT  CARE  NECESSARY.— Your  care  of  the  animal  must 
not  cease.  The  diet  must  still  be  scrupulously  regulated,  and  the 
following  tonic  pill  prepared : — Disulphate  of  quinine,  one  to  four 
scruples ; sulphate  of  iron,  one  to  four  scruples  ; extract  of  gentian, 
two  to  eight  drachms ; powdered  quassia,  a sufficiency.  Make  into 
twenty  pills,  and  give  three  daily.  This  is  Mr.  Mayhew’s  prescrip- 
tion, as  indeed  are  all  the  others  contained  in  this  chapter. 

59.  NIBBLING  HABITS  IN  DISTEMPER.— In  distemper  cases 
it  will  sometimes  happen  that  the  animal,  irritated  beyond  control 
by  the  violent  itching  of  a particular  member — either  of  its  feet  or 
tail — will  commence  to  nibble  at  it  with  his  teeth.  Nor  will  he 
stop  at  nibbling,  but  proceed  to  downright  gnawing.  A dog  has 
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been  thus  known  to  consume  the  first  two  joints  of  his  tail.  Appli- 
cations  of  nauseous  drugs  to  the  itching  parts  are  sometimes 
recommended  as  a preventive,  but  the  best  remedy  is  to  encase 
the  offending  member  in  a socket  of  leather,  of  the  same  substance, 
say,  as  gentlemen's  boot-tops  are  made  of. 

60.  E-ZES  OF  THE  DOG  IN  DISTEMPER.-With  regard  to  the 
animal’s  eyes,  however  bad  they  may  appear,  do  not  meddle  wdth 
them.  According  to  the  best  authority  all  water,  either  warm, 
tepid,  or  cold,  every  kind  of  lotion,  or  any  sort  of  salve  or  powder, 
will  do  harm,  either  by  weakening  or  irritating  the  organs  of  sight. 
Nature,  if  left  to  herself,  will  probably  restore  the  animal’s  eyes 
to  their  former  perfection,  but  any  meddling  with  them  will  certainly 
put  it  to  great  pain,  and  not  improbably  destroy  the  sight,  or  at 
least  leave  on  the  eye  a white  seam  to  remind  you  of  your  folly. 

61.  EDUCATION  OP  DOGS. — In  the  space  at  our  disposal  it  is 
impossible  to  give  full  and  detailed  instructions  as  regards  break- 
ing dogs  for  sporting  purposes,  but  we  will  give  a few  hints  and 
plain  directions  for  teaching  a dog  some  tricks  which  will  prove 
entertaining  when  learnt,  and  give  the  teacher  some  interest  to 
impart. 

62.  RULES.— The  first  and  fundamental  rule  for  educating  dogs 
is,  be  kind,  be  patient.  No  amount  of  harshness  or  whipping  will 
really  succeed.  The  dog  may  perfunctorily  perform  a trick  or  two, 
but  very  unwillingly  if  he  is  beaten  for  first  failures.  Kindness, 
firmness,  and  patience  are  the  three  most  necessary  attributes  for 
teaching  dogs,  or  any  other  animal;  and  it  is  astonishing  how 
quickly  a dog  will  learn  if  he  be  kindly  treated.  If  he  won’t 
learn  by  kindness  he  won’t  learn  at  all. 

63.  THE  TEACHER.— The  teacher  must  possess  many  virtuous 
attributes,  for  as  much  will  depend  upon  him  as  on  his  canine  pupil. 
He  must  be  cautious  in  his  treatment,  and  consistent  with  regard  to 
circumstances.  He  must  use  his  discrimination,  and  never  lose  his 
temper  with  the  dog. 

64.  TIME  TO  EDUCATE  DOGS.— The  best  time  to  begin  to  in- 
struct a dog  is  in  the  morning,  as  early  as  convenient,  and  in  an 
empty  room  or  yard ; for  any  object  likely  to  distract  the  animal’s 
attention  will  be  all  against  the  teacher  and  entail  upon  him  e.xtra 
work. 

65.  ONE  TEACHER  ONLY.— The  dog  must  have  but  one  teacher. 
This  is  also  an  essential  point  to  be  observed.  As  the  dog  must  get 
accustomed  to  his  master’s  voice  and  gesture,  it  is  manifestly  ridicu- 
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lous  to  confuse  and  worry  him  with  two  or  three  different  voices, 
modes  of  gesture,  or  manner  of  performing  a trick.  So  take  your 
dog  in  hand  yourself  and  let  no  one  interfere. 

If  the  animal  be  full  of  play  and  desirous  to  romp'  about,  it  will 
be  better  not  to  coerce  him  at  first  to  your  teaching.  Let  him  bound 
about  and  enjoy  himself  till  his  sprightly  fit  has  worn  off.  He  will 
then  perceive  you  have  more  serious  work  in  hand  and  comport 
himself  accordingly. 

66.  PATIENCE  NECESSARY. — Do  not  be  disheartened  by  a 
few  failures.  Bear  in  mind  the  first  golden  rule — patience.  Try  to 
realize  what  the  dog  thinks  of  your  gestures.  Put  yourself,  as  far 
as  possible,  in  his  place,  and  think  what  you  would  see  in  the  panto- 
mime you  use  to  him.  Be  kind,  we  cannot  repeat  this  too  often. 
Dogs  are  much  more  intelligent  than  most  people  think,  so  give 
your  pupil  credit  for  doing  his  best. 

Never  permit  the  dog  to  be  slovenly  in  his  tricks.  Make  him  go 
over  and  over  again  till  he  does  you  tell  him.  If  attention  be  paid 
to  the  foregoing  suggestions  many  very  amusing  tricks,  fetching 
and  carrying,  &c.,  may  be  easily  taught,  and  the  dog  will  improve 
in  temper  and  disposition  besides. 

67.  FETCHING  AND  CARRYING.-All  dogs  will  fetch  articles 
without  much  instruction.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  this  lesson. 
But  it  requires  a little  atteadon  to  teach  the  animal  to  bring  an 
article  back  and  to  “ give  it  up,”  and  to  retrieve.  If  you  accustom 
the  animal  to  “ drop  it  ” he  will  drop  everything  and  some  day  do 
mischief.  Remember,  therefore,  that  “ Give  it  up  ” be  the  signal  for 
the  relinquishment  of  the  article,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  most 
people  at  first  use  an  old  glove.  For  many  reasons  this  is  an  e.xcel- 
lent  thing;  it  is  soft,  not  valuable,  cannot  be  very  easily  destroyed, 
and  above  all  it  has  the  scent  of  the  teacher  and  owner  (the  dog’s 
master)  on  it.  The  animal  will  then  recognize  the  scent  in  future 
when  the  glove  is  hidden  and  he  is  sent  to  fetch  it.  On  no  account 
permit  the  animal  to  give  up  the  article  till  you  tell  him  to  do  so. 

The  way  a dog  is  taught  to  fetch  and  carry  is  so  simple  that  no 
directions  are  needed.  Firmness  and  gentleness  will  accomplish  a 
great  deal.  But  do  not  keep  the  animal  at  school  too  long,  particu- 
larly at  first. 

68.  REWARDING  THE  DOG. — Take  care  to  reward  your  pupil 
when  he  does  right,  and  some  tid-bit  should  be  produced,  and  he 
will  understand,  and  finally  perform  on  his  own  account.  The 
glove  can  be  bidden  at  a distance,  and  the  dog  will  discover  it  by 
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scent  after  a few  lessons.  If  he  be  disobedient  scold  him,  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger,  and,  as  dogs  are  naturally  very  proud  and 
sensitive,  your  pupil  will  be  abashed  at  once;  if  not,  a gentle  tap  or 
two,  or  even  the  sight  of  a whip,  may  bring  him  round.  Then  if  he 
do  right,  the  reward  should  promptly  follow. 

Cg.  BEGGING-. — To  teach  a dog  to  beg  set  him  up  in  a corner, 
so  that  he  can  lean  against  the  wall,  and  hold  him  up  by  your 
fingers  beneath  his  chin.  Say  “ beg,”  and  make  him  remain  up 
unassisted  by  gently  striking  his  fore-legs. 

70.  AS  TO  TRICKS.— There  are  many  tricks,  such  as  hand-shak- 
ing, hoop-jumping,  lying  “ dead,”  and  so  on,  which  require  only 
patience.  Be  very  careful  never  to  strike  the  animal  roughly. 
Speak  firmly  and  kindly,  correct  gently,  and  any  dog  worth  teaching 
will  by  such  means  be  very  soon  an  accomplished  and  intelligent 
cornpanion. 

71.  BREAKING  DOGS.— The  chief  requisites  in  a breaker,  says 
General  Hutchinson,  “are,  firstly,  command  of  temper;  secondly, 
consistency,  so  that  a fault  may  not  go  unpunished,”  and  we  have 
already  referred  to  the  necessity  for  putting  oneself  in  the  dog’s 
place,  as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  able  “to  judge  what  meaning 
an  unreasoning  animal  is  likely  to  attach  to  every  word  or  sign 
nay,  even  to  every  look.” 

Breaking  dogs  to  shoot  over  is  sometimes  a tedious  process,  and 
should  not  be  undertaken  unless  the  rules  given  above  are  kept  in 
mind.  A good  plan  is  to  let  the  young  dog  have  a good  example  in 
an  experienced  animal,  and  this  will  apply  forcibly  to  shepherds’ 
dogs.  A string  fastened  to  the  pup's  neck,  pulled  or  let  go  at  cer- 
tain words,  will  soon  teach  him  something,  and  if  the  preliminary 
instruction  be  given  at  home,  and  every  successful  attempt  be 
rewarded  with  some  little  delicacy,  the  dog  will  soon  do  all  that  is 
required.  He  can  thus  be  taught  to  ‘ seek  dead,’  to  retrieve,  and  to 
lie  quiet,  as  spaniels  do,  at  gun-shot.  Common-sense  and  intelli- 
gence on  the  part  of  his  trainer  will  develop  like  qualities  in  the 
dog.  An  ill-tempered  sheep-dog  is  nearly  always  owned  by  an  ill- 
tempered  shepherd. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

DOMESTIC  DOGS. 

The  Thibet  Dog — The  Cuban  Mastiff — The  English  Mastiff — The  Bull-dog— 
The  Bloodhound — The  Boarhound — The  Pug— The  Colley — The  Newfound- 
land— St.  Bernard — The  Pomeranian — The  Poodle— The  Carriage-dog. 

72.  DOMESTIC  DOGS.— We  have  already  spoken  of  the  Esqui- 
maux dog,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  look  chiefly  at  the  varieties 
of  dogs  (not  being  sporting  dogs)  which  are  more  generally  domesti- 
cated in  England.  But  as  we  must  commence  with  the  mastiffs,  we 
must  introduce  two  foreign  varieties  before  the  true  English  breed 
can  be  considered.  We  begin  with  the  Thibet  mastiff  because  he 
is  the  largest  dog  in  the  w'orld. 

73.  THE  THIBET  DOG.— The  Thibet  mastiff  has  an  unconquer- 
able detestation  for  Europeans  and  white  men  generally.  Notwith- 
standing this  unpleasant  tendency  towards  us,  several  of  the  Thibet 
mastiffs  have  at  various  times  been  brought  to  this  country.  But 
the  climate  has  proved  too  hot  for  them  ; they  are  so  accustomed 
to  a very  cold  country  that  the  temperate  zone  does  not  agree  with 
them.  They  are  beautiful  animals  and  capital  watch-dogs,  but  it  is 
reported  that,  except  when  their  feet  are  upon  “ their  native  heath,” 
they  are  not  so  courageous  as  might  be  e.xpectcd  from  their  be- 
haviour to  strangers. 

Speaking  of  the  Thibet  clog,  Mr.  Broclerip  observes : “ These  noble  animals 
are  the  watch-dogs  of  the  table-land  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  about  Thibet. 
Their  masters,  the  Bhoteas,  to  whom  they  are  most  strongly  attached,  are  a 
singular  race,  of  a ruddy  copper  colour,  indicating  the  bracing  air  which  they 
breathe,  rather  reserved,  but  of  an  excellent  disposition.  The  men  till  the 
ground  and  keep  sheep,  and  at  certain  seasons^coroe  down  to  trade,  bringing 
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borax,  tinctal,  musk,  &c.,  for  sale.  On  these  occasions  the  women  remain  at 
home  with  the  dogs,  and  the  encampment  is  watched  by  the  latter,  which  have 
an  almost  irreconcileable  hatred  to  Europeans,  and  generally  fly  ferociously  at 
awhiteface.”  They  are  of  a black  colour,  with  a tawny  patch  over  each  eye. 
Their  skin  seems  to  hang  loosely,  and  their  upper  lips  are  curiously  pendulous. 

74.  THE  CUBAN  MASTIFF.— This  animal  is  supposed  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  true  English  mastiff  and  the  bloodhound.  The 
aversion  to  white  folks  that  distinguishes  the  Thibet  dog  is  in  this 
case  exactly  reversed,  if  not  by  nature,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
teachings  of  brutal  men  may  prevail.  Sometimes  this  mastiff  is 
called  the  “ Nigger”  hound,  a term  the  application  of  which  will 
render  any  explanation  as  to  this  dog’s  pursuits  almost  unnecessary. 
When,  in  reading  slave  romances  or  realities,  the  reader  comes 
across  a runaway-nigger  hunt,  he  may  bear  in  mind  that  the  dog  in 
question  is  the  foremost  brute  in  the  chase.  When  the  Spaniards 
invaded  America,  the  ravages  and  bloodthirstiness  of  these  crea- 
tures astonished  the  simple  natives  no  less  than  the  “ thunder  and 
lightning”  of  the  Spanish  arms.  They  were  also  used  by  the 
English,  with  some  success,  during  the  rebellion  in  Jamaica.  Here 
is  an  anecdote  of  a Cuban  hound  told  by  Dallas  : “ One  of  the 

dogs,  that  had  been  unmuzzled  to  drink  when  there  was  not  the 
least  apprehension  of  any  mischief,  went  up  to  an  old  woman  who 
was  sitting  attending  a pot,  in  which  she  was  preparing  a mess. 
The  dog  smelled  at  it  and  was  troublesome.  This  provoked  her; 
she  took  up  a stick  and  began  to  beat  him,  on  which  he  seized  her 
by  the  throat,  which  he  would  not  leave  till  his  head  was  severed 
from  his  body  by  his  master.” 

75.  THE  ENGLISH  MASTIFF.— This,  the  largest  of  the  dogs 
indigenous  to  this  country,  is  a creature  whose  chief  character- 
istics might  be  emulated  by  not  a few  bipeds.  In  times  of  peace, 
and  when  not  disturbed  by  a sense  of  responsibility,  the  huge 
fellow  is  just  as  mild  as  a kitten.  No  puppy  is  too  young  for  him 
to  try  a game  with ; and  should  the  waspish  little  brute  turn  and 
snap  at  his  huge  patron,  he  will  merely  blink  his  eyes  good- 
humouredly  and  wag  his  tail,  as  though  he  thought  it  rather  a good 
joke,  or,  better  still,  remembering  his  own  strength,  as  an  act  of 
pluck  on  the  part  of  the  pigmy,  and  a thing  he  admired. 

In  old  time  Great  Britain  was  so  noted  for  its  mastiffs  that  the 
Romans  employed  an  officer  to  breed  and  send  them  to  home  to 
fight  in  the  amphitheatres.  As  Sir  Walter  Scott  observes,  with 
regard  to  dogs  generally,  the  mastiff  hath  a “ noble  nature  and 
is  incapable  of  deceit.”  He  is  a quiet,  gentle  animal,  incapable 
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apparently  of  harming  a fly  in  the  daytime,  or  when  his  care  is  not 
needed.  All  this  may  happen  when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  all  men 
have  their  eyes  open  to  watch  over  their  goods.  But  stay  till  night- 
fall, when  the  mastiff  “mounts  guard”  in  the  yard  or  warehouse. 
Then  his  whole  faculties  are  his  master’s.  In  anyone  else’s  interest, 
or  in  his  own,  he  has  neither  ears  nor  jaws  nor  limbs,  and  should 
his  oldest  canine  chum  approach  with  no  worse  intention  than  a 
gossip,  he  will  be  warned  off  surlily  ; if  he  comes  any  closer,  he  will 
be  bitten.  His  discrimination  between  friend  and  foe  is  seldom  at 
fault,  and  even  in  cases  that  reasoning  mortals  would  regard  as  a 
“ fix,”  the  mastiff  manages  sometimes  to  pull  through  cleverly. 

The  height  of  this  animal  is  usually  from  twenty-five  to  twenty- 
eight  inches  at  the  shoulder,  sometimes  thirty  to  thirty-four  inches, 
and  its  weight  above  a hundred  pounds.  The  shape  of  the  mastiff 
breed  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a crossing  of  the  bull-dog 
and  the  bloodhound.  Like  the  former,  the  under  jaw  is  generally 
slightly  protruded ; but  the  teeth  are  constantly  covered,  as  is 
never  the  case  with  the  thoroughbred  “ bull.”  The  mastiff's  coat 
is  smooth,  and  its  most  common  colour  light  liver-colour,  and 
different  brindlings,  with  black  and  white  patches.  The  pure  breed 
ot  mastiff  is  very  scarce.  The  expression  of  the  mastiff  is  par- 
ticularly imposing,  kindly,  and  trusting.  Its  proportions  are  ex- 
tremely good,  the  deep  wide  chest  and  square  muzzle  entitling  it  to 
respect  from  a would-be  enemy. 

76.  THE  BTJLL-DOG-.— This  dog  is  one  of  the  mastiff  kind,  and 
of  all  four-footed  animals  the  most  courageous ; bull-dog  tenacity 
and  courage  are  proverbial.  Originally  trained  for  the  bull-ring, 
there  is  no  animal  this  dog  will  not  attack,  and  a single  glance  at 
his  expressive  features  will  convince  even  the  most  sceptical  that 
his  tastes  lie  in  the  direction  of  pugnacity. 

77.  SHAPE  OP  THE  BULL-DOG-.— The  shape  of  the  bull-dog  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  and  indicative  of  great  power.  “ The  fore- 
quarters are  particularly  strong,  massive,  and  muscular;  and  the 
chest  wide  and  roomy.  The  hind-quarters,  on  the  contrary,  are 
very  thin,  and  comparatively  feeble.  All  the  vigour  of  the  animal 
seems  to  settle  in  its  fore-legs,  chest,  and  head.  The  little  fierce 
eyes  that  gleam  savagely  from  the  round  combative  head,  have  a 
latent  fire  in  them  that  gives  cause  for  much  suspicion  on  the  part 
of  a stranger  who  comes  unwarily  within  reach  of  one  of  these  dogs. 
The  underhung  jaw,  with  its  row  of  white  glittering  teeth,  seems  to 
be  watering  with  desire  to  take  a good  bite  at  the  stranger’s  leg; 
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and  the  matter  is  not  improved  by  the  well-known  custom  of  the 
bull-dog  to  bite  without  giving  the  least  vocal  indication  of  his 
purpose.” 

78.  NATURE  OF  THE  BULL-DOG.— The  bull-dog  by  nature  is 
affectionate.  As  he  occasionally  makes  his  appearance  before  us 
he  is  stolid  and  hideous  enough,  in  all  conscience.  But  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  this  is  not  the  true  bull-dog  ; this  is  a creature 
taught  and  trained,  or,  what  is  worse,  whose  great-grandfather  was 
taught  and  trained  only  to  fight  its  kind  and  to  pin  bulls.  It  is 
housed  to  this  end,  and  fed  and  educated  to  it.  No  other  canine 
animal  has  so  little  liberty.  It  is  fettered  to  its  dismal  kennel  in 

many  ways  in  which  other 
dogs  are  e.xempt.  It  is  pre- 
paring for  a “match,”  and 
must,  therefore,  be  kept  quiet; 
it  is  recovering  from  a “ match" 
(look  at  its  poor  throat  and 
ears),  and  must  not  eave  the 
kennel  for  a moment.  Even 
when  neither  of  these  causes 
of  imprisonment  exists,  there 
are  two  others  that  are  as  firmly 
attached  to  it  as  its  own  tail 
It  is  dangerous  to  let  it  out— 
it  might  bite  somebody ; it  is 
impolitic  to  let  it  out,  as  it  is 
an  animal  of  choice  breed,  and 
to  let  it  run  with  common  street  dogs  might  spoil  its  manners  at 
the  very  least.  So  it  is  kept  a prisoner  ; a surly  savage,  feeding 
— not  too  heartily — on  raw  meat,  with  an  occasional  bone  to  whet 
its  fangs  on  while  it  cogitates  its  last  battle  and  battles  to  come. 
A pretty  specimen  of  humanity  a man  would  turn  out  if  he  were 
subjected  to  similar  treatment. 

79.  ARTIFICIALITY  OF  THE  BULL-DOG.— “ The  bull-dog 
is  an  entirely  artificial  creation.  ~ In  proof  of  this  stands  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  unless  the  breed  be  sedulously  kept  up,  it  is  apt  to 
degenerate,  or  to  become  extinct.  Old  breeders  even  now  say  the 
ancient  kind  of  English  bull-dog  is  nowhere  to  be  found.  But  take 
another  proof.  We  want  no  anatomical  knowledge  or  prejudice: 
in  him  formation  is  to  be  judged.  Look  at  the  head  of  the  animal. 
Is  not  the  cranium  a malformation  ? Do  not  the  habits  of  the 
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animal  prove  it  to  be  a pampered  creation  ? It  is  not  generally 
known  that  the  disposition  of  the  genuine  bull-dog  is  too  fond. 
It  will  fondle  upon  any  stranger ; and  yet,  contrary  to  the  general 
custom  of  its  race,  it  displays  small  preference  for  its  master.  It 
will  fondle  a human  being  as  though  its  heart  would  burst  wub 
affection  ; but  upon  the  slightest  excitement — often  upon  a sudden 
sound  it  will  fly  at  and  mangle  the  hand  that  was  caressing  it. 
Then  the  hold  taken  by  this  animal  is  more  retentive,  that  is, 
strictly  natural.  It  will  flx  upon  an  object,  and  frequently  suffer 
itself  to  be  dismembered  before  it  will  let  go  its  hold,  although  its 
master’s  voice  be  energetically  raised  to  command  it.  Do  not 
these  traits  bespeak  the  being  formed  rather  by  man’s  malice,  than 
created  by  Nature’s  goodness  ? Look  at  the  likeness  of  the  beast, 
ami  say  how  far  it  resembles  the  mild,  graceful,  and  generous  race 
to  which  it  outwardly  belongs.” 

According  to  Stonehenge,  the  bull-dog,  to  -be  well-bred,  should  present  the 
following  characteristics The  head  should  be  broad  and  short,  the  skull 
high,  large,  and  wide,  the  eye  of  moderate  size,  and  the  forehead  well  sunk 
between  the  eyes,  which  should  be  full,  black,  and  far  apart;  the  ears  semi- 
erect  and  sinall,  well  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  rather  close  together 
ton  otherwise;  the  muzzle  short,  truncate,  and  well  furnished  with  chop;  the 
back  should  be  short,  well  arched  towards  the  stern,  which  should  be  fine  and 
of  moderate  length.  Many  bull-dogs  have  what  is  called  a crooked  stern  as 
though  the  vertebras,  or  tail,  were  dislocated  or  broken.  I am  disposed  to 
attribute  this  to  ill-breeding.  The  coat  should  be  fine,  though  many  superior 
strains  are  very  woolly-coated  ; the  chest  should  be  deep  and  broad,  the  legs 
strong  and  muscular,  and  the  foot  narrow,  and  well  split  up  like  a hare’s  ” 

^ There  is  scarcely  a sporting  dog  in  Europe  into  whose  blood  has  not  been 
imported  some  of  that  of  the^  bull-dog.  It  is  not  only  as  a fighter  that  the 
animal  excels.  ^ Persever^ce  is  as  much  its  characteristic  as  pugnacity,  and 
many  a time  it  has  easily  beaten  another  dog  in  a feat  supposed  to  be  its 
antagonist  s specialty.  For  instance,  a bull-dog  was  lately  matched  by  its 
owner  to  swtm  a match  against  a large  Newfoundland  dog.  The  owners  of  the 
competing  quadrupeds  threw  them  out  of  a boat  at  a given  signal,  and  then 
rowed  away  as  fast  as  possible.  The  two  dogs  followed  the  boat,  and  the  bull- 
og  won  the  given  distance  by  a hundred  yards.  It  was  remarked  that  while 
me  Whole  of  the  Newfoundland’s  body  was  submerged,  showing  only  the  upper 
part  ot  his  head  above  the  surface,  the  whole  of  the  bull-dog’s  head  and  its 
neck  were  visible  the  whole  distance. 


80.  THE  BLOODHOUND. — The  bloodhound  was,  in  ancient 
times,  very  common  in  England,  and  very  commonly  employed. 
Let  not  the  innocent  reader,  however,  imagine  that  human  blood  is 
the  only  sort  this  hound’s  nose  is  quick  at  scenting.  Bloodhounds 
were  chiefly  used  for  the  detection  of  sheepstealers,  it  being  the 
common  custom  for  the  delinquent  to  slaughter  the  animals  before 
conveying  them  away,  that  their  carriage  might  be  the  easier. 
Little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  however,  we  read  of  the  Thrapston 
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Association,  who,  “for  the  detection  of  felons  in  Notthamptonshitg, 
have  provided  and  trained  a bloodhound  for  the  detection  of  sheep- 
stealers.  To  demonstrate  the  unerring  infallibility  of  this  animal 
a day  was  appointed  for  public  trial ; the  person  he  was  intended 
to  hunt  started,  in  the  presence  of  a great  concourse  of  people, 
about  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  at  about  eleven  o’clock  the 
hound  was  laid  on.  After  a chase  of  an  hour  and  a half,  notwith- 
standing a very  indifferent  scent,  the  hound  ran  up  to  a tree  in 
which  the  man  was  secreted,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from 
the  place  of  starting,  to  the  admiration  and  perfect  satisfaction  of 
the  large  number  of  persons  assembled.” 

8i.  TRAINING. -The 
ancient  mode  of  training  a 
young  bloodhound  was  to  lead 
it,  accompanied  by  an  expe- 
rienced old  hound,  to  the  spot 
whence  a deer  or  other  animal 
had  been  taken  on  a mile  or 
two;  the  hounds  were  then 
“ laid  on  ” and  encouraged, 
and  after  huntingthis  “drag” 
successfully,  were  rewarded 
with  a portion  of  the  venison 
which  composed  it.  The  next 
step  was  to  take  the  young 
hound,  with  his  seasoned 
tutor,  to  a spot  whence  a man, 
whose  shoes  had  been  rubbed  with  the  blood  of  the  deer,  had 
started  on  a circuit  of  two  or  three  miles ; during  his  progress  the* 
man  was  instructed  to  renew  the  blood  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
the  scent  alive.  His  circuit  was  gradually  enlarged  at  each  succeed- 
ing lesson,  and  the  young  hound,  thus  entered  and  trained,  became 
at  last  fully  equal  to  hunt  by  itself,  either  for  the  purposes  of  wood- 
craft or  war. 

82.  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  BLOODHOUND.— A thoroughbred 
bloodhound  stands  about  twenty-eight  inches  high,  and  is  muscular, 
compact,  and  strong;  the  forehead  is  broad,  and  the  face  narrowed 
towards  the  muzzle  ; the  nostrils  ai'e  wide  and  well  developed  ; the 
ears  are  pendulous  and  broad  at  the  base.  The  general  aspect  of  the 
hound  Is  one  of  self-possession  and  sagacity.  Its  voice  is  deep  and 
sonorous,  and  may  be  heard  at  a very  great  distance.  The  colour 
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of  the  true  breed  is  said  to  be  reddish  tan,  darkening  gradually 
towards  the  upper  parts,  till  it  becomes  mixed  with  black  on  the 
back;  the  lower  parts,  limbs,  and  tail  being  of  a lighter  shade,  and 
the  muzzle  tawny.  It  is  rather  a bad-tempered  animal  as  regards 
strangers. 

The  only  chance  for  either  man  or  beast  hunted  by  the  bloodhound  is  to  take 
to  the  water — to  start  a jump  three  or  four  feet  off  the  water’s  edge,  and  to  leap 
far  and  fairly  in.  Water  holds  no  scent;  therefore,  when  the  hound  comes  to 
the  jumping-place,  he  will  be  puzzled,  and  double  back  on  the  track,  arid 
altogether  become  so  confused  as  to  be  for  the  time  useless.  Should  blood  in 
any  quantity  be  spilt  on  the  tracks,  the  hound  often  refuses  to  proceed  beyond 
if  and  so  it  has  happened  in  slave-breeding  countries,  that  a runaway  has 
purposely  gashed  his  leg  or  arm,  so  that  the  ground  might  be  saturated  and 
further  chase  baulked. 

83.  THE  BOARHOUND.— This  brave  and  valuable  dog  is  the 
result  of  a careful  blending  of  other  species.  To  successfully 
overtake  and  assail  so  tremendons  and  savage  a creature  as  the 
boar — concerning  which  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modern  Indian 
hunters.  Captain  Shakspear,  says  that,  as  dangerous  game,  it 
certainly  ranks  before  the  tiger  and  leopard  -to  successfully  meet 
this  tusked  monster  three  qualities  are  essential:  first,  speed; 
second,  quick  scent  and  swift  action  ; and  third,  indomitable  pluck. 
The  first  is  supplied  by  the  pure  greyhound,  and  by  crossing  it 
with  the  English  mastiff  two  of  the  three  demands— speed  and 
pluck— are  met ; for  scent  and  quick  movement,  what  better  than 
the  nimble,  fiery  terrier  ? With  the  latter,  then,  the  progeny  of 
the  greyhound  and  the  mastiff  is  crossed,  and  the  result  is  the 
boarhound. 

Some  notion  of  the  sort  of  animal  the  wild  boar  is  to  face  may  be  gWned 
from  the  following  summary  that  terminates  one  of  Captain  Shakspear  s hunt- 
ing  narrations:—”  ...  I have  stated  that  the  boar  is  the  most  courageous 
animal  in  the  jungle.  There  he  lay,  with  a broken  spear  in  his  withers,  the 
shaft  sticking  up  a foot  and  a half  from  the  blade — knocking  over  a horseman 
and  wounding  his  horse ; receiving  two  bullets,  ten  to  the  pound— the  first  in 
the  neck  and  throat,  the  second  breaking  his  jaw,  and  fired  within  a few  feet  ot 
his  muzzle;  making  good  his  charge,  cutting  down  his  enemy  like  grass, 
wounding  him,  knocking  over  a second  man  armed  with  a spear,  delymg  tne 
dogs,  and  then,  when  in  the  act  of  charging,  receiving  a shot  in  the  brain,  and 
dying  without  a groan.” 

84.  BOAR-HUNTING.— Boar-hunting  is  happily  but  a thing  of 
the  past  in  England,  In  other  parts  of  Europe,  however  in 
Germany,  for  instance — the  dense  forests  still  afford  a stronghold 
to  the  “long-tusked  hog,”  and  in  that  country  boar-hunting  is  still 
a common  sport,  and  the  boarhound  generally  bred  for  use.  In 
appearance  the  dog  in  question  is  rather  formidable  ; it  is  taller  at 
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than  the  mastiff,  the  colour 


the  shoulders  than  the  mastiff,  the  colour  of  which  it  usually 
assumes  The  limbs  are  very  stout  and  long,  and  the  shape  of  the 
ead,  which  is  rather  large,  partakes  of  the  squareness  of  the 
mastiff  and  the  ferretty  sharpness  of  the  terrier.  When 
the  boar  is  brought  to  bay,  it  is  the  business  of  the 
hound  so  to  manoeuvre  that  the  animal’s  attention 
shall  be  fixed  on  it  while  the  hunter  is  left  at  libertv 
to  attach.  ^ 

8s.  THE  PUG.-The  pug-dog  is  closely  allied  to  the 

mastiffs  and  “ bulls,” 
and  the  fashion  for 
these  animals  as  pets 
has  revived  to  a cer- 
tain extent  of  late 
years.  They  first 
came  into  fashion  in 
William  the  Third’s 
reign,  and  were  known 
as  “ Dutch  pugs." 

86.  OEIGIN  OF 
THE  PUG.— The  origin  of  these 
dogs  is  obscure ; they  certainly 
resemble  the  bull-dog,  but  they 
do  not  possess  his  pluck.  Still 
the  pug  is  a good  companion  and 
well-fitted  for  a house  or  carriage 
dog,  as  it  can  put  up  with  a 
sedentary  life.  It  is  usually  sweet 
and  clean,  and,  unlike  water-dogs, 
the  skin  or  coat  of  a pug  is  never 
disagreeable.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  the  pug  is  of  no  use, 
and  he  certainly  is  not  much,  but 
he  possesses  a value  of  his  own 
in  dog-fanciers’  eyes.  As  much  as 
thirty  pounds,  or  even  more,  has 
been  given  for  a good  specimen. 
87.  PUG  POINTS. — The  points  of  a pug  are  as  follows,  according 
to  Doctor  Stables  and  others  Mastiff  colour  ; weight  about  ten 
pounds  ; height  fifteen  inches;  small,  rounded,  firm  body;  flat  round 
head,  high  forehead,  short  nose,  not  turned  up;  wrinkled  brow; 
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ears  thin,  soft,  small  and  black,  lying  close  to  the  head ; square  jaw ; 
eyes  full  and  protruding ; straight  legs  ; broad  chest.  The  curled 
tail  to  one  side  or  other  of  the  hind-quarters  (in  the  male  it  generally 
inclines  to  the  right,  in  the  female  left).  The  thumb-mark  on  the 
forehead  and  the  mole  on  each  cheek  are  distinguishing  traits. 

88.  THE  COLLEY. — The  colley,  or  collie,  is  one  of  the  finest  dogs 
we  possess.  Doctor  Stables  calls  him  the  king  of  dogs,  and  from  our 
experience  of  collies  we  are  quite  of  his  opinion.  There  is  no  such 
intelligent  animal  as  the  Scotch  collie,  or  sheep-dog.  It  is  some- 
thing like  the  English  shepherd’s  dog.  The  collie  stands  about 
twenty-four  inches ; is  black  with  tan  markings.  White  collar  and 
chest.  Long  feathery  tail.  The  fur  is  thicker  round  the  chest  and 
shoulders,  like  a mane.  The  eyes  are  very  bright  and  intelligent. 
The  muzzle  is  pointed  rather  “ foxy  ” fashion.  The  forepaws  are 
particularly  strong.  Some  collies  are  said  to  be  uncertain  in  temper 
with  children,  but  this  is  not  within  our  experience  of  the  true 
collie.  The  collie  is  something  like  the  so-called  ancestor  of  the 
dog-tribe,  the  dingo. 

89.  HIS  SAGACITY. — The  sagacity  and  intelligence  of  the  collie 
has  been  the  foundation  for  many  anecdotes,  and  it  is  really  wonder- 
ful what  they  will  do.  We  have  seen  sheep-dogs  performing  work 
with  a flock,  dividing  them  into  packs  and  arranging  the  lambs  and 
mothers  in  a way  that  baffles  description.  Indeed,  the  sheep  under- 
stand the  dog  much  better  than  they  understand  the  shepherd,  who 
issues  his  orders  to  the  dog  by  word  and  sign.  The  true  dog  will 
never  bite  the  sheep,  his  bark  is  sufficient.  The  drover’s  dog  is  a 
different  animal,  and  often  worries  the  sheep  unnecessarily.  But 
drovers  are  not  shepherds  ; unfortunately  they  are  often  cruel  and 
quite  unfit  to  have  the  charge  of  any  animal.  Like  master,  like  dog. 
We  could  multiply  anecdotes  of  the  collie,  but  in  this  place  it  is 
impossible  to  do  so. 

go.  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND. — The  Newfoundland  dog  really 
belongs  to  the  spaniels,  but  as  it  is  not  used  for  sporting  purposes, 
as  so  many  spaniels  are,  we  will  include  this  most  intelligent  and 
favourite  dog  in  this  chapter.  We  have  referred  to  his  capacity  for 
hard  work.  In  his  native  land,  whatever  his  deservings  may  be  (it  is 
just  possible  that,  ruled  by  cruelty,  he  is  not  quite  the  model  animal 
we  find  him),  he  is  treated  cruelly.  “ He  is  converted. into  a beast  of 
burden,  and  forced  to  suffer  even  greater  hardships  than  those  which 
generally  fall  to  the  lot  of  animals  which  are  used  for  the  carriage 
of  goods  or  the  traction  of  vehicles.  The  life  of  a hewer  of  wood  is 
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proverbially  one  of  privation,  but  the  existence  of  the  native  New- 
foundland dog  is  still  less  to  be  envied,  being  that  of  a servant  of 
the  wood  hewer.  In  the  winter  the  chief  employment  of  the  in- 
habitants is  to  cut  fuel,  and  the  occupation  of  the  dog  is  to  draw  it 
in  carts.  The  poor  animals  are  not  only  urged  beyond  their  strength, 
but  are  meagrely  fed  on  putrid  fish,  the  produce  of  some  preceding 
summers.  Many  of  these  noble  dogs  sink  under  the  joint  effects  of 
fatigue  and  starvation,  and  many  of  the  survivors  commit  sad  depre- 
dations on  the  neighbouring  flocks  as  soon  as  the  summer  com- 
mences and  they  are  freed  from  their  toils.” 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Newfoundland  dog.  The  black  and  the 
black-and-white.  The  latter  has  been  called  the  “ Landseer,” 
because  Sir  Edwin  Landseer  painted  that  variety.  The  black  is 
the  original  and  true  breed.  There  is  a variety  of  the  Newfound- 
land (sometimes  called  the  Labrador,  or  St.  John’s  dog)  which  rarely 
measures  higher  than  two  feet.  The  Newfoundland  is  eminently  a 
water  dog.  Not  only  does  he  "freely  enter  the  unstable  element  at 
the  least  bidding,  but  if  he  should  happen  to  live  near  the  sea  or  a 
river,  and  can  find  a playfellow  of  his  own  kind,  their  swimming 
matches  and  aquatic  gambols  are  a good  thing  to  witness.  No 
doubt  this  dog  owes  its  swimming  powers  in  a great  measure  to  its 
broad  feet  and  strong  legs. 

The  sagacity  of  the  Newfoundland  in  assisting  a drowning  person  is  wonderful. 
It  IS  not  content  with  seizing  any  part  of  the  person  or  dress  and  endeavouring' 
to  paddle  shoreward  ; it  will  shift  and  shift  its  hold  till  it  secures  a grip  on  any- 
hing  that  may  encircle  the  neck,  and  there  hold  on,  as  though  aware  that  as 
long  as  a man  s head  was  out  of  the  water  no  harm  could  come  to  him.  On 
shore  his  intelligence  is  just  as  surprising.  Take  the  following  as  a sample,  on 
the  undoubted  authority  of  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood : 

" One  of  these  animals,  belonging  to  a workman,  was  attacked  by  a small  and 
pugnacious  bull-dog,  which  sprang  upon  the  unoffending  canine  giant,  and  after 
the  manner  of  bull-dogs  ' pinned  ’ him  by  the  nose,  and  there  hung,  in  spite  of  all 
endeavours  to  shake  it  off.  However,  the  big  dog  happened  to  be  a clever  one, 
and,  spying  a pailful  of  boiling  tar,  he  hastened  towards  it,  and  deliberately 
lowered  his  foe  into  the  hot  and  viscous  material.  The  bull-dog  had  never  cal- 
culated on  such  a reception,  and  made  its  escape  as  fast  as  it  could  run.” 

gr.  POINTS  OP  THE  NE"WTOUNDLAND.— The  points  of  the 
Newfoundland  dog,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  include  the 
following  traits  : — Coat  straight  and  long  on  the  breast,  fine  head, 
brow  broad,  deep  muzzle,  large  teeth,  eyes  rather  small  and  deeply 
set,  but  dark  and  very  intelligent ; ears  also  small;  large,  flat,  web  by 
feet;  muscular  chest,  with  altogether  a “well  set  up”  appearance, 
and  worthy  of  the  title  of  “A  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane 
Society”  bestowed  upon  him  in  Landseer’s  celebrated  picture. 
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92.  LABRADOR  DOG-.— The  Labrador  dog  is  an  intermediate 
between  the  true  “Newfoundland”  and  the  land  spaniel.  Mr. 


Jukes,  in  his  “Excursions”  in  Newfoundland,  mentions  “a  thin,' 
short-haired,  black  dog,  which  possessed  a thin,  tapering  snout;  a 
long,  thin  tail ; rather  thin,  but  powerful  legs ; a lank  body,  hair 
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short  and  sittooth.”  These  are  the  most  abundant  dogs  of  the 
country,  and  different  from  our  idea  of  a Newfoundland  dog.  As 
swimmers  and  divers  they  are  unmatched.  They  can  catch  fish  for 
themselves,  and  they  paddle  their  paws  about  in  the  water  to 
attract  the  prey. 

93.  THE  ST.  BERNARD,  OR  ALPINE  SPANIEL.— This  dog 
much  resembles  the  Newfoundland,  and  is  of  two  kinds— the 
“rough”  and  the  “smooth-coated.”  The  breed  is  celebrated  all 
over  the  world ; but  there  are  several  dogs  sold  in  Switzerland 
which  are  not  true  St.  Bernards.  At  the  Hospice,  and  also  at  the 
Grimsel  Inn,  as  we  were  last  year  informed,  a register  is  kept  of 
the  dogs  and  of  the  offspring,  which  are  all  known.  We  were 
offered  a pup  at  Chamounix,  which  was  said  to  be  a true  St.  Ber- 
nard, but  it  was  not  so.  The  price  asked  was  ten  pounds.  One 
was  purchased  by  a gentleman,  but  it  did  not  survive  the  journey  to 
England. 

94.  POINTS  OP  THE  ST.  BERNARD. — The  true  St.  Bernard 
should  stand  about  thirty  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  or  perhaps  a 
little  higher.  The  eyelids  droop  a little,  so  that  the  red  is  seen 
inside  the  lid.  This  is  an  infallible  test,  and  is  very  characteristic 
of  the  breed.  The  head  resembles  the  Newfoundland  dog’s,  being 
very  handsome  and  noble ; the  eyes  are  particularly  expressive ; 
the  lips  somewhat  hanging  down. 

95.  ST.  BERNARD  S SAGACITY.— The  sagacity  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nard is  extraordinary,  and  many  authentic  anecdotes  are  annually 
told  of  the  wonderful  feats  performed  by  this  breed  of  dogs.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  even  the  whelps  display  the  peculiar  attributes 
of  the  animal  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  by  sniffing  at  the  snow,  as 
if  in  search  of  something.  The  stuffed  body  of  a celebrated  dog  is 
still  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Berne ; the  phial  which  he  carried 
round  his  neck  when  seeldng  belated  travellers  is  still  suspended 
from  it.  This  is  the  dog  which  restored  a half-frozen  child  to  con- 
sciousness, and  then,  having  induced  the  boy  to  cling  to  his  neck, 
brought  him  to  the  Hospice  in  safety. 

The  grand  appearance  of  the  St.  Bernard  will  be  readily  per- 
ceived from  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  dog  is  most  docile 
and  affectionate,  easily  trained,  and  very  brave,  partaking  of  the 
qualities  as  well  as  of  the  appearance  of  the  Newfoundland  and  the 
mastiff.  Several  beautiful  specimens  of  the  pure  breed  e.xist  in 
England  ; one  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at 
Sandringham,  and  is  a great  pet  with  the  royal  children. 
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96.  THE  POMERANIAN.— This  dog  is  also  known  as  the 
Pomeranian  fox-dog,  or  Loo-loo  (Loup-loup).  It  is  essentially  a 
“pet”  dog,  and  in  appearance  bears  a wonderful  resemblance  to 
the  Arctic  fox.  The  Pomeranians  are  of  two  kinds,  white  and 
black.  It  is  a very  handsome  and  intelligent  companion.  Its 
“ bushy  tail  gives  it  a very  distinguished  appearance,  of  which,” 
continues  Mr.  Wood,  “ the  animal  seems  to  be  thoroughly  aware.” 


The  Pomeranian  Dog. 


Q7,  THE  KING  CHARLES  SPANIEL.— This  favourite  dog  is 
another  of  the  “pets”  which  we  include  amongst  the  house-dogs. 
Everyone  is  familiar  with  this  clever  little  animal,  which  derives 
its  royal  title  from  our  “ mutton-eating  king.”  Charles  II.  was 
absurdly  fond  of  these  spaniels,  and  had  a number  of  them  a way 
following  at  his  heels.  As  a companion,  the  Kmg  Chailes  is 
very  amusing.  The  dog  is  easily  trained, 

mistress  will  readily  teach  it  to  perform  many  little  tucks.  It  has 
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been  known  to  join  in  children’s  games  and  play  “ tduch  ” with  as 
much  zest  and  enjoyment  as  the  young  people. 

98.  THE  BLENHEIM  SPANIEL.— When  thoroughbred,  the 
Blenheim  is  smaller  even  than  the  King  Charles.  Like  the  latter, 
to  be  of  value  it  should  possess  a very  short  muzzle,  very  long, 
silky  ears,  falling  close  to  the  head,  and  touching  the  ground  as  the 
dog  walks.  The  legs  should  be  covered  with  long  glossy  hair  to 
the  toes,  and  the  tail  should  be  well  “ feathered,”  as  the  fanciers 
say.  The  eyes  of  both  these  dogs  are  always  extremely  moist. 
The  hair  covering  the  whole  body  should  be  slightly  “ wavy,”  but 
should  not  curl.  The  colour  is  white,  with  red  markings,  a broad 
white  leaf  down  the  skull  separating  the  red  ; the  ears  are  red. 

In  the  centre  of  the  “blaze”  is  a 
smooth  spot,  oblong  in  shape.  This 
is  the  Blenheim  mark. 

99.  THE  MALTESE.  — This  is 
another  dog  of  the  “ toy  ” school. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  extreme 
fineness,  gloss,  and  length  of  its 
hair.  Maltese  dogs  barely  exceed- 
ing three  pounds  in  weight  have 
been  known  to  measure  fifteen 
inches  in  length  of  hair  across  the 
shoulders.  As  its  name  implies,  it 
originally  came  from  Malta.  It  is 
among  the  rarest  of  our  canine 
pets.  It  is  lively  and  good-tem- 
pered, and  never  “unpleasant,”  as  some  pets  are. 

100.  THE  POODLE. — The  poodle  is  certainly  an  intelligent  dog, 
and  it  is  possibly  on  this  account,  because  it  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing extraordinary  tricks,  that  its  master  is  at  considerable  pains  to 
bestow  on  it  an  extraordinary  appearance.  That  the  dog  should 
be  subjected  to  such  indignity,  however,  is  no  wonder,  when  we  see 
the  same  spirit  actuating  mountebanks,  acrobats,  and  other  “per- 
forming” specimens  of  humanity.  Since  Signor  Jacko  cannot 
possibly  turn  that  tremendous  number  of  somersaults  without  he 
wears  a girdle  of  spangles,  and  a gorgeous  star  or  crescent  on  his 
forehead,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  renders  his  performing  poodle 
hideous  by  shaving  off  its  coat,  leaving  nothing  but  a few  rags 
about  its  throat  and  toes.  This  is  quite  contrary  to  Nature,  and  is 
a barbarous  custom  in  every  sense. 
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There  are  few  doggy  tricks  the  poodle  cannot  be  taught  to  perform,  in  the 
water  as  well  as  on  land.  He  is  a cunning  rascal.  Jesse,  in  his  " Gleanings,” 
mentions  a poodle  belonging  to  a friend  of  his,  for  whom  correction  was  found 
necessary,  he  being  sometimes  rather  unruly.  The  gentleman  bought  a whip, 
with  which  he  corrected  him  once  or  twice  when  out  walking.  On  his  return  he 
left  the  whip  on  the  hall-table,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  missing.  Having  been 
found. concealed  in  an  out-building,  and,  as  before,  used  when  occasion  required, 
in  correcting  the  dog,  it  was  once  more  missed  ; but  on  the  dog,  who  was  sus- 
pected of  having  stolen  it,  being  watched,  he  was  seen  to  take  it  from  the  hall- 
table,  in  order  to  hide  it  as  before. 

“There  was  a story  when  we  were  in  Heidelberg,”  says  a writer  in  the 
Dublin  University  Maga- 
zine, “ going  about  of  a cer- 
tain student  who  had  a re- 
markably fine  white  poodle, 
that  used  daily  to  accom- 
pany his  master  to  the  lec- 
ture-room of  a professor 
who  was  not  very  remark- 
able for  the  distinctness  of 
his  vision.  The  dog  would 
regularly  take  his  seat  upon 
the  bench  beside  his  master, 
and  peer  into  his  book,  as 
if  he  understood  every  word 
of  it.  One  wet  morning, 
the  lecture-room,  never,  at 
any  time,  remarkable  for 
being  crowded,  was  deserted 
save  by  a few  students, 
amongst  whom  was  the  stu- 
dent who  owned  the  poodle. 

The  dog,  however,  had 
somehow  happened  to  re- 
main at  home.  ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ said  the  short-sighted 
professor,  as  he  commenced 
his  lecture,  ‘ I am  sorry  to 
notice  that  the  very  atten- 
tive student  in  the  white 
coat,  whose  industry  I have 
not  failed  to  observe,  is, 
contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  absent  to-day’ ! ” 

There  is  a small  variety  of  poodle  called  Barbet,  mentioned  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood.  In  appearance  it  is  like  an  animated  mop,  and 
some  difficulty  is  experienced  in  finding  where  its  head  is  and 
where  its  tail.  It  makes  a good  pet.  It  is  cleanly  in  its  habits, 
very  affectionate,  full  of  tricks,  and  as  easily  trained  as  the  larger 
poodle. 

loi.  THE  DALMATIAN  DOG,  OR  COACH-DOG-.— This  animal 
is  easily  recognisable  by  his  spotted  coat,  which  has  earned  for  him 
the  soubriquet  of  “ plum-pudding  dog.”  This  dog  is  moi'e  attached  to 
the  stable  and  horses  than  to  the  house,  but  he  is  a faithful  animal. 
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and  were  he  paid  more  attention  to  would  be  more  intelligent. 
This  dog  is  the  “harrier”  of  Dalmatia,  and  is  used  in  various 
capacities  in  Italy.  Great  friendships  exist  between  the  coach-dog 
and  his  stable  companions,  and  instances  can  be  adduced  of  this 
attachment  between  the  horses  and  the  dogs.  These  dogs  are  more 
sagacious  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  one  of  them,  left  in 
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France,  has  been  known  to  embark  on  board  ship  and  return  to 
England  and  home. 

102.  THE  GREAT  DANISH  DOG  is  also  sometimes  nicknamed 
after  our  Christmas  dish  as  well  as  the  Dalmatian.  The  Danish 
dog  is  usually  white,  with  large  dark  patches.  His  ears  are  white, 
those  of  the  Dalmatian  being  black.  He  is  also  used  as  a stable- 
dog  in  this  country,  but  appears,  contrary  to  the  proverb,  to  be 
more  appreciated  in  his  own  country,  where  he  is  used  as  a pointer, 
and  seems  equal  to  his  work.  He  is  a fine  animal,  standing  about 
two  feet  high,  and  is  very  faithful  to  his  trust,  Aq  anecdote  is 
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related  of  a Danish  dog  being  accidentally  shut  in  a room  with 
some  game.  The  keeper  was  called  away  from  the  castle,  and 
unexpectedly  detained  from  day  to  day.  At  length  he  returned,  and 
went  to  the  room  for  the  game,  which  he  found  untouched,  and  the 
faithful  dog  lying  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  dog  had  succumbed 
to  starvation  rather  than  eat  the  forbidden  game. 

103.  THE  CXJR-DOG-. — The  cur  deserves  notice,  not  so  much  for 
his  good  qualities  to  strangers,  as  for  his  attachment  to  his  master 
and  his  possessions.  We  are  apt  to  class  every  mongrel  as  a 
“ cur,”  which  has  become  a term  of  reproach  to  dogs  and  even  to 
men.  The  cur  has  somehow  obtained  a bad  character,  but  anyone 
who  has  kept  a cur  will  acknowledge  his  fidelity  and  trustworthiness. 
Against  these  qualities  must  be  set  his 
poaching  propensities,  and  his  unfortunate 
and  disagreeable  tendency  to  rush  out  and 
bark  at  all  passing  horses  or  vehicles. 

104.  ORIGIN  OP  THE  CUR.— The  true 
cur-dog  is  obtained  from  a shepherd  s dog 
and  a terrier.  In  the  north  of  England  he 
is  well-trained  and  proves  very  intelligent 
in  looking  after  sheep.  Indeed,  in  looking 
after  anything  he  is  very  useful,  and  will 
remain  seated  a whole  day  in  charge  of 
his  master’s  coat,  while  the  man  is  at  work 
in  the  fields  or  on  the  road.  No  consider 
ation  will  tempt  him  from  his  allegiance.  Italian  Greyhound. 

So  there  is  something  to  be  admired  even 

in  the  village  cur.  It  is  a capital  house-dog  also,  and  will  perish 
sooner  than  devour  or  give  up  to  any  stranger  the  food  or  pro-  , 
perty  committed  to  its  charge.  One  of  these  dogs  has  been 
known  to  carry  his  owner’s  dinner  to  the  dockyard  at  Portsmouth 
(a  distance  more  than  a mile),  and  return  with  the  empty  basket  to 
the  cottage. 

105.  THE  ITALIAN  GREYHOUND.— Last,  but  not  least,  m toe 
esteem  of  canine  pet-keepers,  comes  the  diminutive,  delicate  Italian 
greyhound.  It  derives  its  origin  from  the  smooth  old  English 
greyhound,  and  is,  indeed,  the  same  animal  dwarfed.  Its  sole  value 
is  as  a “ toy  ; ” for  although  its  speed  is  sufficient  to  enable  it  to 
overtake  such  small  game  as  the  rabbit,  it  would  be  too  faint- 
hearted to  seize  it ; or,  even  should  it  manage  to  screw  up  its 
courage,  too  weak  in  the  jaw  to  hold  it.  It  dales  not  stir  out  on  a 
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cold  day  without  an  overcoat  and  mittens,  and  even  then  a shift  of 
wind  will  give  it  ague. 

The  worst  feature  of  Italian  greyhound  keeping  is  that  you  are 
never  sure  of  the  value  of  your  dog.  Fashion  is  more  constant 
even  to  ladies’  bonnets  than  to  this  dog.  This  year  it  must  be  free 
from  spots  and  of  a uniform  colour.  Next  year,  to  be  perfection,  it 
must  be  “ starred  ” on  the  breast.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that 
golden  fawn  is  a highly  respectable  tint  for  an  Italian  hound,  and 
that  white  dogs  and  red  dogs  of  this  breed  are  held  cheaper  than 
any  other. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SPORTING  DOGS. 

I.  GREYHOUNDS. 

loC.  THE  GREYHOUND. — This  is  the  most  graceful  of  animals, 
and  specially  fitted  by  Nature  for  speed  and  endurance.  It  was 
known  in  remote  ages  in  Egypt,  and  the  semblance  can  still  be  seen 
upon  monuments  four  thousand  years  old.  The  English  greyhound 
is  a model  of  elegance  and  symmetry,  and  is  so  made  as  to  offer 
the  very  least  resistance  to  the  air  through  which  it  passes.  It 
hunts  by  sight  rather  than  by  scent,  so  its  eyes  are  placed  forward. 
The  head  is  beautifully  shaped  and  slender,  the  muzzle  is  long  and 
pointed,  the  ear-points  droop,  the  back  is  broad  and  muscular,  the 
chest  deep  and  capacious,  as  befits  such  an  enduring  courser;  the 
body  is  lank,  and  much  contracted  towards  the  tail. 

The  extraordinary  speed  of  the  greyhound  is  the  theme  of  many  anecdotes, 
and  prizes  are  now  regularly  competed  for  by  favourite  animals.  The  hare 
would  have  no  chance  with  the  greyhound  were  it  not  for  the  dexterity  of  the 
former  in  “doubling"  on  its  track.  The  greyhound  is  often  crossed  with  the 
bull-dog,  with  a view  to  give  it  pluck  and  endurance.  After  a few  crossings,  the 
appearance  of  the  greyhound  parentage  is  preserved,  and  the  endurance  of  the 
bull-dog  is  secured. 

107.  POINTS  OP  THE  GREYHOUND.— The  pure  greyhound  is 
remarkable  for  its  symmetry,  speed,  and  keenness  of  sight.  It  is 
found  throughout  Europe  and  in  parts  of  Asia,  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  a distinct  variety  of  the  dog  from  a very  early  period. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  more  valued  even  than  now.  To  be  the 
possessor  of  a greyhound  was  to  be  a distinguished  person — a 
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nobleman,  or  at  least  a gentleman.  We  find  it  recorded  that  a fine 
paid  to  King  John  consisted  of  “ five  hundred  marks,  ten  horses, 
and  ten  leashes  of  grayhounds.” 

The  perfection  of  greyhound  form  is  well  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  lines ; — 

“ Headed  lyke  a snake, 
Neckyed  lyke  a drake, 
Footed  like  a catte, 

Tayled  lyke  a ratte, 

Syded  lyke  a teme, 

And  chyned  lyke  a bream. 
The  fyrst  yere  he  must  leame 
to  fide, 

The  seconde  yere  to  fild  him 
lide, 

The  thyrde  yere  he  is  felon 
lyke, 

The  fourth  yere  there  is  none 
syk, 

The  fifth  yere  he  is  goode 
ynough, 

The  sixth  yere  he  shall  hold 
the  plough, 

The  seventh  yere  he  will 
avayle 

Crete  bitches  for  to  assayle  ; 
But  when  he  is  come  to  the 
ninth  yere, 

Have  him  than  to  the  tan- 
nere ; 

For  the  best  hound  that  ever 
bytch  had 

At  the  ninth  yere  is  full  bad.” 

This  description  is 
scarcely  borne  out  by  more  modern  writers,  for  the  feet  are  not 
ca  1 *e  in  reality.  The  chest  and  shoulders  should  be  deep  and 
narrow,  long  and  strong  back,  glossy  coat. 

io8.  USES  OP  THE  GREYHOUND. — Formerly  the  greyhound 
was  principally  employed  in  chasing  the  stag;  in  modern  times, 
however,  its  use  appears  in  the  sport  of  hare-coursing.  Swift  as  is 
t e ^ are,  the  greyhound  is  swifter;  and  if  the  former  ran  in  a 
straight  hne  it  would  be  overtaken  in  a very  short  space.  The 
mstincts  of  the  hare,  however,  teach  it  better.  Its  forelegs  being 
very  short,  it  is  enabled  to  turn  an  acute  angle  with  little  diminu- 
tion of  speed ; whereas  the  long-limbed  and  impetuous  hound  finds 
it  impossible  to  halt  or  make  short  turns  at  will,  and  so  is  carried 
beyond  his  mark,  as  it  were,  and  has  the  chase  to  renew  with  a fair 
start  foi  the  hare.  Should  the  latter  once  gain  cover,  it  is  tolerably 
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Safe,  as  the  greyhound  hunts  solely  by  sight.  Its  muzzle  is  so  narrow 
in  proportion  to  its  length,  that  the  nasal  nerves  have  no  room  for 
proper  development,  the  result  being  that  the  animal’s  power  of 
scent  is  very  deficient. 

109.  VARIETIES.— The  largest  of  the  species  is  the  Irish  grey- 
hound, which  measures  four  feet  in  length,  and  is  altogether  rougher 
and  sturdier  than  the  Eng- 
lish greyhoand.  Like  all 
good  dogs,  it  is  peaceful 
enough,  when  not  angered 
or  excited  by  the  sight  of 
game.  When  this  latter 
is  the  case,  its  ferocity  is 
terrible.  In  ancient  times, 
when  the  Irish  forests 
were  infested  by  the  wild 
boar  and  wolf,  the  hound 
in  question  was  wont  to 
do  good  service  to  its 
masters.  There  are  very 
few  of  the  genuine  breed 
existing  at  the  present 
day. 

no.  THE  SCOTCH 
GREYHOUND.  —The 
greyhound  peculiar  to 
Scotland  is  a shaggier 
creature  than  the  Irish 
one,  but  is  not  so  large  or 
so  powerfully  built.  This 
is  the  dog  towards  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  evinced 
so  much  affection,  and  whose  disputed  intelligence  and  sagacity 
he  was  at  such  pains  to  vindicate.  The  Scotch  greyhound,  or 
deerhound,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  used  in  the  chase  of  hares 
and  deer. 

III.  THE  RUSSIAN  GREYHOUND.— The  Russian  greyhound, 
which  is  smaller  than  the  others,  is  used  as  a chaser  of  wild  beasts, 
in  which  occupation  he  has  an  advantage  over  his  English  and 
Scotch  brethren,  inasmuch  as  he  is  gifted  with  the  power  of  scent. 
Persia  has  its  greyhound.  It  is  of  rather  slender  build,  and  its  ears 
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are  “feathered”  spaniel  fashion.  It  is  hold,  enduring,  and  mar- 
vellously swift.  Witli  its  aid,  the'Persians  chase  that  speediest  of 
quadrupeds,  the  wild  ass.  It  is  used,  too,  against  the  antelope, 
and,  though  no  match  for  that  animal,  is  often  enabled  to  overtake 
and  pull  it  down  by  what  seems  to  fair-thinking  folks  rather  a 
mean  “ dodge.”  The  Persian  antelope-hunters,  besides  the  dogs, 
are  provided  with  a trained  falcon,  whose  business  it  is  to  hover 
about  the  antelope’s  head,  and  to  flap  its  wings  before  its  eyes, 
thus  scaring  the  poor  beast,  and  compelling  it  so  to  deviate  from  its 
proper  course  that  the  dogs  are  enabled  to  come  up  with  it. 

112.  THE  DEERHOUND.— This  now  rare  hound  is  said  to  de- 
rive its  origin  from  the  bloodhound  and  the  greyhound — a mixture 
resulting  in  the  most  exquisite  scent  combined  with  great  endur- 
ance. Of  late  years  the  sport  of  stag-chasing  has  in  a great 
measure  given  place  to  fox-hunting ; and  even  where  the  royal  and 
ancient  sport  is  still  followed,  the  dogs  employed  are  generally  a 
large  and  powerful  species  of  foxhound.  These  dogs,  of  which 
mention  will  be  found  in  another  page,  rank  among  the  swiftest  and 
most  enduring  dogs  in  the  world.  They  have  been  known  to  main- 
tain, without  flagging,  a stag-chase  of  fifty  miles’  duration,  and  in 
old  sporting  chronicles  may  be  found  an  account  of  a hunt  of  so 
protracted  a nature  that  the  whole  pack  of  dogs  excepting  two  fell 
off  the  trail,  and  that  at  last  the  huntsmen  came  up  to  their  game 
dead  from  sheer  exhaustion,  and  the  two  hounds,  within  a short 
space,  dead  too. 

It  is  said,  however,  that  the  modem  substitute,  although  equal  in  fleetness 
and  strength  to  the  old  English  deerhound,  is  not  its  match  for  courage.  It 
would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  no  particular  amount  of  bravery  was  requisite  to 
face  the  “gentle”  stag,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  that  animal,  when 
brought  to  bay,  becomes  a rather  formidable  opponent:  its  neck  is  curiously 
lithe,  its  antlers  sharp  and  hard  as  steel  prongs,  and  its  active  hoofs  by  no  means 
to  be  despised. 

II.  SHOOTING  DOGS  : POINTERS,  SPANIELS,  SETTERS. 

113.  THE  TRUE  POINTER. — This  dog  should  possess  the 
following  points : — “ A moderately  large  head,  something  like  the 
foxhound,  wide  rather  than  long,  with  a high  forehead  and  a full 
intelligent  eye  of  medium  size.  Muzzle  broad,  with  its  outline 
square  in  front,  and  not  receding,  as  in  the  hound.  Flews  {i.e.  the 
overhanging  lips)  manifestly  present,  but  not  pendant.  The  head 
should  be  well  set  on  the  neck,  with  a peculiar  form  at  the  junction, 
only  seen  in  the  pointer.  The  neck  itself  should  be  long  and  well 
set  on,  covered  in  its  upper  outline,  without  any  tendency  to  a 
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dewlap  or  a ruff,  as  the  loose  skin  covered  with  long  hair  round  the 
neck  is  called.  The  body  is  of  good  length,  with  a strong  loin, 
wide  hips,  and  rather  arched  ribs,  the  chest  being  well  let  down, 
but  not  in  a hatchet-shape,  as  in  the  greyhound,  and  the  depth  in 
the  back  ribs  being  propoi'tionately  greater  than  in  that  dog.  The 
tail,  or  stern  as  it  is  technically  called,  is  strong  at  the  root,  but, 
suddenly  diminishing,,  it  becomes  very  fine,  and  then  continues 
nearly  of  the  same  size  to  within  two  inches  of  the  tip,  where  it 
goes  off  to  a point,  looking  as  sharp  as  the  sting  of  a wasp,  and 
giving  the  whole  very  much  the  appearance  of  that  part  of  the 

insect,  but  magnified,  of 
course.  This  peculiar  shape 
of  the  stern  characterises  the 
breed,  and  its  absence  shows 
a cross  with  the  hound  or 
some  other  dog.”  This,  ac- 
cording to  Stonehenge,  is  a 
description  every  true-blood- 
ed' pointer  should  answer, 
and,  according  to  the  same 
authority,  white  dogs  with 
lemon-coloured  heads  are  to 
be  preferred  before  all  others. 

The  pointer  is  essentially 
our  out-of-door  companion, 
and  seldom  is  seen  as  a 
house-dog.  But  he  is  in  no  degree  inferior  to  other  dogs  in  intel- 
ligence and  domestic  good  qualities. 

1 14  SPANIELS. — Of  spaniels  there  are  six  distinct  breeds,  as 
follows:— The  Irish  water-spaniel,  the  Clumber,  the  Sussex,  the 
Norfolk,  the  Cocker,  and  the  English  water-spaniels.  No  doubt 
spaniels  originally  came  from  Spain,  hence  the  name. 

1 15.  THE  IRISH  SPANIEL. — The  Irish  water-spaniel  is,  as  his 
name  implies,  extremely  fond  of  the  water.  “ He  stands,”  says 
Doctor  Stables,  “ twenty-one  inches  high  at  the  shoulder,  has  large 
and  pendant  ears,  a rather  large  head  and  good  forehead ; the 
muzzle  is  something  like  the  collie,  but  with  a kind  of  comical 
expression,  as  befitting  an  Irish  dog.  The  face  is  smooth;  a beautiful 
top-knot  hangs  over  it  in  the  for.m  of  a “ peak.”  The  fur  is  crisp 
and  curly,  and  curly  on  the  legs ; the  tail  is  short,  stiff,  and  taper- 
ing. The  colour  is  generally  a dark  mahogany.” 
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115.  THE  CLUMBER. — The  Clumber  spaniel  is  a rather  delicate 
animal,  and  very  rare,  but  the  breed  has  been  preserved  by  the 
Dukes  of  Newcastle  for  generations— hence  the  title,  from  their 
family  seat  in  Northamptonshire.  They  are  rather  heavy-looking 
animals.  The  colour  is  white,  “ patched  ” with  a reddish  orange 
tint.  Their  coats  are  not  curly.  Their  powers  of  endurance  and 
unerring  nose,  as  well  as  the  very  valuable  quality  of  hunting 
silently,  have  put  the  Clumbers  in  the  foremost  rank  of  sport- 
ing dogs. 

1 16.  THE  COCKER  SPANIEL. — This  species,  whose  weight 
averages  twelve  or  fifteen  pounds,  is  the  most  useful  sporting  dog, 
as  his  small  size  enables  him  to  work  in  places  where  larger  dogs 
cannot  penetrate.  There  are  several  sorts : the  “ Welsh,”  the 
“ English,”  the  “ Devonshire,”  and  many  others.  He  resembles 
the  springer.  Colour  black  and  tan,  or  a liver-colour  and  tan. 

The  cocker  spaniel  is  the  parent  of  the  King  Charles  and  the 
Blenheim,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

Captain  Williamson  (author  of  “ Oriental  Field  Sports  ”)  once  experienced 
an  instance  of  the  indomitable  courage  of  a tiny  cocker  of  his,  called  “ Paris." 
The  Captain  was  shooting  near  some  underwood,  rather  thinly  scattered  among 
reedy  grass,  growing  on  the  edge  of  a large  watercourse,  which  took  its  rise  at 
the  foot  of  the  large  hill  at  Mucknee  Gunge  (India),  when  suddenly  the  spaniel 
in  question,  one  of  a brace  that  was  present,  ran  round  a large  bush  greatly 
agitated,  and  apparently  on  some  game  which  the  sportsman  expected  to  put 
up.  The  Captain  followed  as  fast  as  he  could,  but  Paris  was  too  quick  for  him, 
and  before  he  could  well  get  round  to  the  bush,  which  was  about  ten  yards  from 
the  brink  of  the  ravine,  had  come  to  a stand,  his  ears  pricked,  his  tail  wagging 
like  lightning,  and  his  whole  frame  in  a seeming  state  of  ecstasy.  “ I expected 
that  he  had  got  a hare  under  the  bank,  and  as  the  situation  was  in  favour  of  a 
shot,  I ran  towards  him  with  more  speed  than  I should  have  done  had  I known 
that  instead  of  a hare  I should  find,  as  I did,  a tiger  sitting  on  its  rump,  and 
staring  Paris  in  the  face.  They  were  not  above  two  yards  asunder. 

“ As  soon  as  the  dog  found  me  at  his  side,  he  barked  and,  giving  a spring 
down,  dashed  at  the  tiger.  What  happened  for  some  moments  I really  cannot 
say ; the  surprise  and  danger  which  suddenly  affected  me  banished  at  once  that 
presence  of  mind  which  many  boast  to  possess  in  all  emergencies.  However, 
as  soon  as  my  fright  had  subsided,  I began,  like  a person  waking  from  a dream, 
to  look  about,  and  saw  the  tiger  cantering  away  at  about  a hundred  and  fifty 
yards’  distance  with  his  tail  erect,  and  followed  by  Paris,  who  kept  barking.” 
The  tiger,  arriving  at  a thick  cover,  disappeared,  and  the  plucky  little  cocker 
returned  to  his  dismayed  master. 

117.  THE  SPRINGER.— Like  the  cocker,  the  springer  is  essen- 
tially a field  spaniel ; the  latter  being  employed  for  the  heavier 
work,  the  former  deriving  his  name  from  the  “ cock,”  or  woodcock, 
for  the  seeking  of  which  he  is  generally  employed.  The  springer  is 
seldom  obtainable  quite  pure.  The  colour  is  a “ golden  livep ’’ 
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tinge.  The  Norfolk  Spaniel  is  much  the  same,  but  the  colour  is 
“ white  and  liver.” 

Ii8.  THI3  ENGLISH  WATER-SPANIEL  is  of  moderate  size, 
about  twenty-two  inches  at  the  shoulders,  and  stoutly  made.  The 
forehead  is  high,  fine  nose,  long  ears,  which,  extended,  measure 
I rather  more  from  tip  to  tip  than  does  the  animal  himself.  They 
are  deeply  fringed.  Its  coat  is  liver  colour  and  blown,  close  and 
curly  over  the  body.  The  tail  is  not  fringed,  bpt  covered  with  curly 
hair. 


That  the  water-spaniel  was  known  to  the  Romans  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
his  figure  exists  on  many  of  their  monuments. 

No  weather,  be  it  ever  so  cold  or  boisterous,  can  daunt  this  water-loving 

species  of  the  genus  canis.  Indeed, 
it  is  admirably  formed  for  aquatic 
exercise.  Its  feet  are  very  broad 
(webbed,  it  has  been  asserted,  but 
this  is  an  old  woman’s  tale),  and 
its  coat  is  supplied  with  natural 
oil  in  such  profusion  that  it  never 
becomes  saturated ; as  soon  as  the 
dog  leaves  the  water  he  gives 
himself  a vigorous  shake,  and  is  at 
once  dry.  This  waterproof  quality 
of  the  water-spaniel,  however,  de- 
bars him  the  privilege  of  inhabit- 
ing the  house,  for  should  he  happen 
to  come  near  the  fire  the  human 
organ  of  smell  is  speedily  and  un- 
pleasantly made  aware  of  the  fact. 


The  English  Spaniel. 

It  is  about  the  height  of  a setter,  but 


1 19.  THE  GREAT  WATER 
dog. — There  is  another  dog 
of  aquatic  habits,  known  as 
the  Great  Rough  Water-Dog. 
more  stoutly  built.  His  coat 


is  long  and  curled,  and  its  colour  usually  black  and  white,  or  brown 


and  white. 


"I  recollect,"  says  Mr.  Richardson,  "a  singularly  large  dog  of  this  breed 
about  ten  years  ago  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Grierson,  of  North  Hanover 
Street,  Edinburgh,  near  the  foot  of  the  Mound,  which  was  possessed  of  unusual 
intelligence.  Amongst  other  eccentricities,  this  dog  followed  the  profession  of 
mendicancy,  and  regularly  solicited  the  charity  of  the  passer-by.  On  receiving 
a halfpenny,  his  habit  was,  if  hungry,  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Nelson,  at  the  corner  of  Rose  Street,  and  purchase  a biscuit;  but  it  sometimes 
happened  that  he  put  by  his  halfpence  till  the  calls  of  appetite  returned,  and 
he  would  go  to  his  repository,  take  the  money  to  the  baker,  and  make  his 
purchase.  A servant  of  Mr.  Grierson  accidentally  came  upon  this  sagacious  and 
provident  animal's  hoarding-place  on  one  occasion,  where  was  found  about 
fivepence-halfpenny  in  halfpence.  The  dog  chanced  to  enter  at  the  moment  of 
the  discovery,  and,  with  a growl  of  displeasure,  he  moved  to  the  spot,  and. 
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snatching  up  his  wealth,  proceeded  at  full  speed  to  the  shop,  and  dashed  the 
money  on  the  counter,  barking  vehemently  at  the  same  time,  probably  deeming 
in^  money  into  bread  than  risk  being  robbed^  by  keep- 

120.  THE  SETTER.  The  setter  partakes  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  pointer  and  spaniel,  and,  as  the  former  dog  derives  its  name 
from  its  habit  of  standing  still  and  “pointing”  at  any  game  it  may 
discover,  the  setter  is  so  called  because  of  its  custom  of  “ setting,” 
or  crouching,  when  marking  down  its  game.  There  are  three 
varieties  of  setter— the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  (the  “ black  and 
tan”  setter).  Respecting  the  common  old  English  setter,  an 
authority  on  such  matters  gives  the  following  as  the  points  the 
thoroughbred  animal  should  pos- 
sess : — “A  moderately  heavy  head, 
but  not  so  much  as  in  the  pointer; 
the  muzzle  not  so  broad  nor 
square  in  profile,  the  lower  jaw 
being  nearly  rounded  off,  but  the 
upper  being  still  nearly  a right 
angle.  The  eye  is  similar  to  that 
of  the  pointer,  but  not  so  soft, 
being  more  sparkling,  and  full  of 
spirit ; the  ear  long,  but  thin,  and 
covered  with  soft  silky  hair,  slightly 
waved.  The  neck  is  long,  but 
straighten  than  that  of  the  pointer, 
being  also  lighter  and  very  flexible, 
and  slightly  arched.  The  back 
and  loins  are  as  strong  as  those  of  the  pointer,  the  latter  also  being 
ra  ler  longer ; the  hips  also  are  more  ragged,  and  the  ribs  not  so 
round  and  barrel-like.  The  tail,  or  “ flag,”  is  usually  set  on  a little 
lower,  IS  furnished  with  a fan-like  brush  of  long  hair,  and  is  slightly 
curled  upward  towards  the  tip  ; but  it  never  should  be  carried  over 
he  back  or  raised  above  the  level  of  its  root,  excepting  while 
standing,  and  then  a slight  elevation  is  admired,  every  hair  standing 
down  with  a stiff  and  regular  appearance.  The  elbow,  when  in 
perfection,  is  placed  so  low  as  to  be  fully  an  inch  below  the  brisket, 
making  the  fore-arm  appear  very  short.  The  hind  feet  and  legs  are 
clothed  with  hair,  or  “feathered,”  as  it  is  called,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  fore-legs,  and  the  amount  of  this  beautiful  provision  is  taken 
into  consideration  in  selecting  a dog  for  his  points.”  The  colour 
Varies  with  the  breed;  the  “ Laverock”  is  said  to  be  the  best. 
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' TBe  setter  has  its  peculiarities  respecting  water.  To  get  through 
a day’s 'work  creditably,  it  should  be  enabled  to  wet  the  whole  of 
its  body  every  half-hour  or  so.  Moreover,  it  cannot  do  without 
water  to  drink  so  long  as  the  pointer,  though,  having  drunk  its  fill, 
it  can  endure  heat  and  fatigue  much  longer  than  the  pointer.  In 
wet  or  very  cold  weather  the  setter  is  to  be  preferred  before  the 
pointer,  the  body  of  the  former  being  securely  protected  by  a 
flowing  coat,  while  the  latter  is  short-haired  ; consequently,  in  warm 
weather  the  pointer  is  preferable.  The  setter  hunts  by  “ body 
scent,”  as  it  is  called,  in  contradistinction  to  the  power  possessed 
by  the  beagle,  harrier,  &c.,  who  follow  the  footprints  of  their  game, 
or  hunt  by  “foot-scent.” 

121.  THE  GORDON  SETTER.— The  Scotch  or  Gordon  setter 
stands  higher  on  its  legs  than  the  English  or  Irish  breed,  and  its 
hair  is  somewhat  longer.  They  are  very  graceful  animals,  but  not 
such  hard  workers  as  the  English  breed.  The  Irish  setter  much 
resembles  the  English,  but  has  thicker  legs,  and  “ is  distinguished,  ’ 
says  a modern  writer,  “ from  its  English  relative  by  a certain 
Hibernian  air  that  characterises  it,  and  which,  although  con- 
spicuous enough  to  the  practised  eye,  is  not  easy  of  description.” 
Their  colour  is  somewhat  of  the  shade  of  mahogany.  They  are 
excellent  sporting  dogs. 

122.  RUSSIAN  SETTER.— Russia  claims  a setter  of  its  own,  an 
animal  whose  hair  is  long  and  woolly,  and  generally  so  matted 
that  the  true  form  of  the  dog  is  not  clear  to  the  casual  observer. 
It  is  slower  in  its  movements  than  the  other  breeds,  but  is  pos- 
sessed of  a much  more  delicate  scent,  and  it  is  pronounced  by  sports- 
men who  have  had  opportunities  to  test  and  compare  their  merits, 
that  in  its  peculiar  way  the  Russian  setter  is  unsurpassed.  The 
muzzle  of  this  dog  matches  that  of  a Scotch  terrier  for  hairiness; 
and  its  feet  are  likewise  covered  with  hair,  which  serves  as  an 
important  protection  in  long  and  rough  travelling. 

123.  THE  RETRIEVER.- Like  the  pointer  and  the  setter,  this 
dog  derives  its  name  from  its  special  utility — that  of  “retrieving, 
or  recovering  game  that  has  fallen  at  a distance  after  being  shot. 
In  height  the  retriever  measures  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
inches,  and  is  powerfully  built.  Its  colour  is  almost  invariably 
black,  and  its  fur  of  a short,  crisp  and  curly  nature,  though  some 
are  flat -coated  and  glossy.  There  are  many  breeds  of  retrievers, 
but  the  most  favourite  are  those  derived  either  from  the  New- 
foundland dog  and  setter,  or  from  the  water-spaniel  and  terrier. 
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A smaller  retriever  is  produced  by  the  beagle  and  terrier,  and  for 
stealth  and  quiet  the  smaller  is  superior  to  the  larger  sort  in  wild- 
game  shooting. 

As  the  animal  is  not  born  a retriever,  but  merely  comes  in  its 
puppyhood  into  its  master’s  hands  an  intelligent  dog  of  promising 
parentage,  some  pains  must  be  taken  to  teach  it  its  business. 
It  must  be  taught,  as  its  first  lesson  — how  dreadfully  hard  it  must 
come  to  the  uproarious  little  puppy — never  to  bark,  or  even  to 
whine,  in  business  hours.  Such  an  impropriety  would  disturb  the 
game  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  be  to  the  sportsman  the  unlucky 
means  of  saving  their  lives.  It  must  be  taught  not  to  eat,  nor  to 
bite,  the  game  as  soon  as  it  finds  it,  but  to  bring  it  straight  to  its 
master,  and  lay  it  at  his  feet  uninjured.  Being  sent  for  a thing,  it 
must  be  charged  with  the  errand  over  and  over  again,  till  it 
performs  it,  or  it  may  be  apt  to  infer  that  you  are  not  very  par- 
ticular about  the  recovery  of  your  game,  and — especially  if  it  be 
tired — shape  its  behaviour  accordingly. 

124.  TIME  TO  TRAIN  RETRIEVERS.— The  time  of  year  should 
also  be  noted  when  training  these  dogs,  for  very  cold  water  and 
cold  wind  after  a dip  are  both  injurious,  and  may  be  fatal  to  the 
dog.  Great  care  and  attention,  with  much  patience,  must  be 
bestowed  upon  the  animal,  and  he  will  soon  learn  to  do  as  he 
is  told.  Kindness  and  firmness  are  the  needful  qualities  for  dog- 
training. 

III.— HUNTING  DOGS. 

125.  THE  FOXHOUND  is  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  and 
valuable  animals  we  possess.  Palatial  kennels  are  erected  for  its 
reception,  and  thousands  of  pounds  spent  every  year  with  a view  to 
the  maintenance  of  its  present  excellence,  with  improvements  if 
practicable.  It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  foxhound  originated 
with  the  ancient  English  hound,  improved  by  judicious  crossings. 
That  the  greyhound  enters  into  its  composition  is  pretty  evident,  as 
it  is  one  of  the  speediest  of  dogs.  This  was  tested  some  years  ago 
on  the  Beacon  Course  at  Newmarket.  “The  length  of  the  course  is 
4 miles  I furlong  and  133  yards,  ajid  this  distance  was  run  by  the 
winning  dog  in  eight  minutes  and  a few  seconds.  The  famous  race- 
horse ‘ Flying  Childers,’  in  running  over  the  same  ground,  was  little 
more  than  half  a minute  ahead  of  the  hound.  Now,  if  we  compare 
the  dimensions  of  the  horse  and  the  hound,  wc  shall  arrive  at  a 
tolerably  accurate  conception  of  the  extraordinary  swiftness  to 
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which  the  lattei*  animal  can  attain.  In  that  match  no  less  than 
sixty  horses  started  together  with  the  competitors,  but  of  the  sixty 
only  twelve  were  with  the  dogs  at  the  end  of  the  run.” 

126.  DISCIPLINE. — Foxhounds  are  kept  with  the  severest  dis- 
cipline. At  home  it  is  customary  to  call  them  from  the  kennel  by 
name,  and  one  at  a time  when  feeding-time  arrives,  and  among 
a well-trained  pack  the  circumstance  of  one  dog  answering  to 
another’s  name,  or  one  coming  uncalled,  would  be  considered  as  a 
heinous  offence,  and  one  that  would  certainly  earn  for  the  trans- 
gressor a tremendous  thrashing.  The  result  of  this  severe  training 
is,  that  when  in  the  hunting-field  the  foxhound  will  instantly  obey 
the  most  hurried  order  or  ges- 
ture of  the  huntsman. 

The  foxhound  is  not  a parti- 
cularly large  dog,  its  average 
height  being  under  two  feet,  and 
of  proportionate  length.  The 
female  is  smaller  than  the  male. 

127.  THE  HARRIER.  — The 
harrier  bears  a great  likeness  to 
the  foxhound,  except  that  the 
former  is  five  or  six  inches  less 
in  height.  They  derive  their 
name  from  the  circumstance 
that  when  hare  - hunting  was 
fashionable  the  dogs  in  question 
were  used  for  the  sport.  The 
harrier  is  not  so  swift  an  animal  as  the  foxhound.  Beckford 
sums  up  the  perfections  of  the  harrier  as  follows,  and  what  was 
written  and  accepted  in  lyyg  is,  singular  to  relate,  endorsed  by 
huntsmen  of  the  present  day:  “ Let  his  legs  be  straight  as  arrows; 
his  feet  round,  and  not  too  large ; his  shoulders  back ; his  breast 
rather  wide  than  narrow ; his  chest  deep  ; his  back  broad ; his 
head  small ; his  neck  thin ; his  tail  thick  and  bushy — if  he  carry  it 
well  so  much  the  better.  Such  hounds  as  are  out  at  the  elbows 
and  such  as  are  weak  from  the  knees  to  the  foot  should  never  be 
taken  into  the  pack.” 

128.  THE  BEAGLE. — The  beagle  (the  hratch  of  ancient  times)  is 
the  smallest  of  our  true  hounds.  In  shape  it  is  something  like  the 
harrier,  but  is  heavier  about  the  throat,  and  its  body  and  limbs  are 
stouter.  The  ordinary  beagle  measures  about  fourteen  inches  in 
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height.  The  animal  known  as  the  rough  beagle  is  supposed  to  be  a 
cross  between  the  original  stock  and  the  rough  terrier.  This  opinion, 
however,  is  probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  its  bark,  which  is 
sharp  and  shrill,  more  nearly  resembles  the  voice  of  the  terrier  than 
any  other,  and  that  the  quality  of  its  hair  and  its  whiskers  re- 
sembles the  terrier’s.  Some  writers  regard  the  rough  beagle  as  a 
distinct  variety.  The  smallest  of  the  family  is  the  dwarf  or  rabbit 
beagle.  It  is  said  that  at  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  there  was  a 
breed  of  these  beagles  so  small  that  one  might  be  hidden  in  a man’s 
glove.  Perhaps,  however,  his  hawking  glove  was  meant;  and 
although  this  would  denote  the  dog  to  be  marvellously  little,  a dog 
that  could  be  squeezed  into  a modern  “ kid  ” would  be  a much 
greater  novelty,  as  an  Irishman  might  observe. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TERRIERS. 

129.  THE  TERRIER. — The  black  and  tan  English  tenier  is  not  a 
large  dog.  It  seldom  weighs  over  fifteen  pounds.  It  is  square- 
chested, and  its  fore-legs  are  particularly  muscular.  Its  muzzle  is 
sharp,  its  forehead  high,  and  its  eyes  large,  bright  and  intelligent. 
Its  coat  is  sleek  and  smooth.  The  colours  of  the  pure  breed  are 
black  and  tan,  the  value  of  the  animal  much  depending  on  the  rich- 
ness of  the  two  tints.  To  be  perfect  it  should  have  a small  patch 
of  tan  colour  over  each  eye,  and  on  the  cheeks ; its  nose  and  palate 
should  be  black. 

It  is  a very  busy,  graceful,  intelligent,  fussing  little  animal,  but  not 
particularly  courageous.  If  a dog  is  wanted  to  rout  out  a rat 
colony,  no  dog  can  so  effectually  set  them  scampering  as  the  English 
terrier.  Killing  them,  however,  is  a business  which  this  dog  declines. 
While  the  rat  runs,  the  dog  will  run  after  it,  but  when  the  rat  stops, 
so  does  the  dog,  and  at  a respectful  distance,  too.  Should  the  rat 
show  fight  the  English  terrier  takes  to  his  heels. 

130.  BULL-TERRIER.— The  bull-terrier,  however,  is  very  dif- 
ferent. He  it  is  that  delights  in  carnage,  and  is  never  so  thoroughly 
happy  as  when  he  is  literally  up  to  his  eyes  in  rats  in  a rat-pit.  His 
courage  is  wonderful.  As  many  as  five  or  six  savage  rats  at  one 
time  have  been  seen  clinging  with  their  sharp  teeth  to  the  ratter’s 
lips  and  nose  and  eyebrows,  but  the  dog  has  never  once  winced 
nor  paused  in  his  attack.  It  is  curious,  too,  how  little  of  bull-dog 
blood  goes  to  furnish  a dog  with  this  contempt  for  pain,  on  the  cne 
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hand,  and  fierce  desire  to  inflict  it,  on  the  other.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  most  valuable  of  bull-terriers  in  London  have  been 
independent  of  the  bull-dog  for  six  or  seven  generations.  Some 
of  these  dogs,  while  weighing  no  more  than  six  pounds,  will  be 
matched  to  kill  large  rats  in  a minute  each,  and  that  for  the  space 
of  an  hour.  The  colour  of  the  bull-terrier  should  be  white ; the 
headlong;  eyes  dark;  nose  black;  deep,  wide  chest;  short,  strong 
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legs.  The  tail  is  the  great  “ point.”  It  should  be  fine  and  tapering 
and  carried  in  a “jaunty”  manner,  says  Mr.  Webb.  The  coat  fine, 
close  and  smootli. 

131.  SCOTCH  TERRIER. — The  Scotch  terrier  is  a quaint-looking, 
clever  little  dog,  almost  as  remarkable  for  its  animosity  to  vermin 
as  the  bull-terrier.  Its  colours  are,  as  a rule,  the  same  as  the 
English  terrier,  mingled  with  grey.  It  was  this  dog  that  in  ancient 
times  was  used  in  the  cruel  sport  of  “badger-drawing.”  “There 
is,”  says  a popular  writer,  “ a peculiar  breed  of  Scotch  terriers, 
called  the  Dandy  Dinmont,  in  honour  of  the  character  of  that 
name  in  Scott’s  ‘ Guy  IMannering.’  These  dogs  are  of  two  colours : 
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the  age  of  two  years,  appearing  until  that  time  to  be  rather 
cowardly  than  otherwise.  This  conduct  is  supposed  to  be  oc- 
casioned by  their  gentle  and  affectionate  disposition.  The  legs  of 
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one  a light  brown,  with  a reddish  tinge,  termed  ‘ mustard,’  and  the 
other  a bluish-grey  on  the  body,  and  tan  on  the  legs,  denominated 
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‘ pepper.’  These  little  animals  are  very  courageous  ; although  they 
often  exhibit  no  proof  of  their  bold  nature  until  they  have  passed 
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this  variety  of  terrier  are  short  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the 
body,  the  hair  is  wiry  and  abundant,  and  the  ears  are  large,  hang-  • 
ing  closely  over  the  sides  of  the  head.  Colour  a dark  slate-tinge.” 
132.  THE  SKYE-TERRIER. — The  “Skye”  is  certainly  the  oldest 
terrier  of  the  family.  It  would  be  worth  inquiring  how  it  is  that 
this  dog  is  so  constantly  losing  himself.  That  this  is  the  case,  any- 
one taking  ordinary  notice  of  window-bills  and  placards  must  have 
discovered.  It  can’t  be  that  the  dog’s  extraordinary  value  tempts 
the  dog-thief,  for  many  dogs  allowed  as  much  freedom  as  the  Skye, 
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are  of  much  more  value,  and  are  but  seldom  “dost  or  stolen.”  Is 
it  that  the  poor  creature’s  vision  is  so  obstructed  by  his  hirsute 
furniture  that  he  can  but  dimly  make  out  where  he  is  going  ? Is  it 
that  he  is  a stupid,  blundering  dog,  who  really  doesn’t  care  which 
■ way  he  goes,  or  what  becomes  of  him  ? Or  is  he  a dog  of  so  much 
intelligence  and  of  such  an  inquiring  mind  that  he  is  impelled  to 
investigate  any  and  every  odd  matter  that  may  turn  up  in  the 
course  of  a morning’s  walk  ? 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  a “ toy  ” dog,  and  like  a “ door-mat  ” 
in  appearance,  and  is  usually  clever  at  learning  tricks,  and  displays 
considerable  affection.  It  is,  however,  the  largest,  or,  rather,  the 
heaviest  of  the  “toys,”  and  can  seldom  be  obtained  weighing  less 
than  ten  or  tw'elve  pounds.  When  of  pure  breed  the  legs  are  very 
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short,  and  the  body  extremely  long  in  proportion  to  the  length  oi 
limb  ; the  neck  is  powerfully  made,  but  of  considerable  length,  and 
i the  head  is  also  elongated,  so  that  the  total  length  of  the  animal  is 
1 three  times  as  great  as  its  height.  The  “ duw-claws  ” are  wanting 
in  this  variety.  The  hair  is  long  and  straight,  falling  heavily  over 
the  body  and  limbs,  and  hanging  so  thickly  upon  the  face  that  the 
eyes  and  nose  are  hardly  perceptible.  Colour  iron  grey  or  dark. 
The  quality  of  the  hair  is  rather  harsh  and  wiry  in  the  pure-bred 
Skye-terrier,  for  the  silky  texture  of  the  generality  of  “ toy  ” Skyes 
I is  obtained  by  a cross  with  the  spaniel.  It  is  easy  to  detect  the 
presence  of  this  cross  by  the  scanty  appearance  of  the  hair  on  the 
face. 
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133.  THE  FOX-TERRIER,— The  fox-terrier  is  a variety  of  the 
bull-terrier,  and  useful,  as  its  name  implies,  for  unearthing  the  wily 
fox.  It  is  a very  clever  dog,  and  seems  possessed  by  more  than  the 
average  intellect  of  dogs. 

134.  THE  WHITE  ENGLISH  TERRIER  is  a small  dog  with 
tapering  muzzle,  black  eyes,  and  smooth  coat — a particularly  “ neat 
and  well-made  ” dog.  It  weighs  about  fifteen  pounds ; sometimes 
more— but  it  is  frequently  about  twelve.  It  is  a great  favourite  in 
the  Northern  districts  of  England. 

No  dogs  are  so  well  known  as  these,  and  it  may  be  safely  said 
that  there  is  scarcely  a mongrel,  be  he  ever  so  thorough  a castaway 
and  vagabond,  but  has  terrier  blood  in  his  lean  body.  The  more 
he  has  of  it  the  better  for  him,  especially  it  he  have  a living  to  pick 
up,  and  a lodging  to  procure,  and  no  master  to  help  him.  The  dog 
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with  anything  of  the  terrier  about  him  is  sure  to  be  a shrewd  dog— 
a more  or  less  knowing  reader  of  the  human  countenance,  a quality 
by  no  means  to  be  despised  in  h houseless  dog ; it  often — especially 
when  he  finds  himself  late  on  a .bitter  winter  night,  with  no  better 
sanctuary  against  the  north  wind  and  the  snow — procures  the  poor 
animal  a lodging  from  a human  pedestrian,  who,  trudging  along 
home  to  his  bit  of  hot  supper  and  comfortable  bed,  is  unable  to 
resist  the  imploring  eyes,  and  the  meekly  insinuating  wag  of  the 
tail.  For  my  part,  I must  own  to  a feeling  of  considerable  satis- 
faction when  one  of  these  houseless  creatures  so  makes  up  to  me. 
I comfort  myself  with  the  reflection  that  I must  carry  about  with 
me  an  air  of  charity  and  goodwill,  and  am  the  better  assured  of  it 
that  it  is  a dog  that  reveals  it.  I believe  that  there  was  never  yet 
so  consummate  a hypocrite  but  that  a really  clever  dog  would  find 
him  out.  At  the  same  time,  I am  bound  to  state  my  conviction 
that,  giving  effect  to  my  vanity,  I have  several  times  been  taken  in 
by  artful  dogs — dissipated  canine  scoundrels  that  have  been  locked 
out,  and  that  ungratefully  and  without  the  trifling  acknowledgment 
of  a wag  of  the  tail,  bolt  off  as  soon  as  the  gate  is  opened  in  the 
morning. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  Cat. 

The  Felidcs  Family  — The  Cat  Unappreciated— Wild  Cats-The  Tiger-Cat  — 

The  Ocelot. 

135.  THE  FELID.®  FAMILY. — The  cat  belongs  to  the  beautiful 
Fdida  family,  in  which  are  included  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
jaguar,  leopard,  and  other  animals  distinguished  by  their  gentle, 
silent  manner  of  walking,  and  swift  spring  upon  their  prey.  They 
also  possess  the  power  to  extend  and  withdraw  their  talons  at 
pleasure,  and  their  teeth  are  especially  fitted  for  carnivorous  food. 
This  manner  of  eating  is  daily  observable  in  the  cat,  w'hich  eats 
with  a snapping  bite  instead  of  the  grinding  movement  employed 
by  other  and  less  exclusively  carnivorous  animals.  This  method 
of  taking  food  requires  caution  when  handing  pussy  a piece  of 
biscuit  or  meat,  for  she  will  almost  snap  at  the  morsel,  and  the 
fingers  may  be  the  worse.  We  remember  an  anecdote  of  a tiger 
and  its  visitors,  one  of  whom  said  to  the  other,  “ That  tiger  will  eat 
off  your  hand.”  The  friend  at  once  placed  a biscuit  on  his  palm, 
and  the  tiger  snapped  it  and  two  fingers  off  at  once.  All  the  con- 
solation the  poor  man  received  was,  “ I told  you  he’d  eat  off  your 
hand,  but  I didn’t  think  you’d  be  so  foolish  as  to  let  him  try ! ” We 
ourselves  have  been  touched  by  pussy’s  teeth  accidentally,  and 
very  sharp  they  are. 

136.  CATS  UNAPPRECIATED. — Cats  are  fi'equently  unappre- 
ciated. There  are  people  who  exclaim  against  them,  even  against 
quite  domesticated  cats,  as  “nasty  spiteful  things;”  and  say,  “We 
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wouldn’t  have  a cat  in  the  house  for  the  world!’  Now,  people 
who  talk  thus  have  no  appreciation  of  cats,  and  do  not  understand 
them.  We  have  had  considerable  and  varied  experience  of  cats. 
From  our  boyhood  upwards  we  have  always  had  pet  cats,  and  even 
now  a tabby  shares  our  meals,  and  sits  upon  our  paper  as  we  write, 
always  choosing  the  last  folio  written,  to  the  occasional  detriment 


of  the  article,  if  blotting-paper  has  not  been  previously  used.  We 
fearlessly  maintain  that  cats  are  most  affectionate  and  sensible 
animals ; very  fond  of  anyone  who  notices  them,  and  as  docile  as 
a dog.  If  cats  had  been  educated  in  past  times  as  much  as  their 
supposed  enemies  the  dogs,  we  should  find  pussy  as  constant  a 
companion,  for  cats  are  quite  as  intelligent  as  dogs.  When  properly 
and  kindly  treated,  cats  become  greatly  attached  to  their  master  or 
mistress,  and  will  follow  them  all  over  the  house. 

137.  CATS  AND  HUMANKIND  COMPARED.— The  close  ob- 
server of  true  cat  nature — and  we  claim  to  be  one  of  the  com- 
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paratively  few  who  care  for  cats— must  have  noticed  how  great  a 


resemblance  their  disposition  bears  to  that  of  womankind,  We 
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have  held  this  theory  for  years,  and  have  frequently  been  called  tO 
account  by  ladies  for  the  expression  of  our  opinion.  Curiously 
enough,  it  is  chiefly  ladies  by  whom  we  have  heard  cats  called 
“ spiteful,  cruel  things.’’  Cats  are  neither  spiteful  nor  cruel,  as  far 
as  our  many  years’  experience  goes.  They  are  affectionate  and 
faithful.  They  generally  attach  themselves  to  one  person  in  a 
house,  and  are  devoted  to  their  young.  They  are  very  intelligent, 
and  never  hurt  children  unless  teased  beyond  endurance.  Certainly 
they  are  curious,  and  will  pry  into  corners  and  find  out  all  they  can ; 
but  is  not  the  fair  sex  blessed  with  curiosity,  too  ? They  rejoice  at 
your  coming  home,  and  lament  your  absence ; they  are  pleased 
with  your  kind  attention,  and  seldom  resent  a scolding,  which  they 
greatly  dread,  or  a hasty  word.  They  will  show  their  claws  when 
hurt  or  badly  treated,  and  if  they  pluck  up  a spirit  under  such 
circumstances  can  we  blame  them  ? But  they  are  long-suffering 
with  those  who  usually  treat  them  kindly,  and  even  to  children 
who  treat  them  almost  cruelly  they  will  ever  be  gentle.  We  have 
seen  a cat  carried  by  its  tail  by  a child,  and  tossed  and  teased  till 
we  remonstrated.  The  little  girl  did  not  intend  to  hurt  the  animal, 
and  puss  quite  understood  the  case,  and  was  as  quiet  as  a lamb- 
even  quieter,  under  the  circumstances. 

We  shall  give,  later  ont  many  instances  which  will,  we  believe,  convince  the 
most  sceptical  that  the  cat  is  an  animal  whose  acquaintance  should  be  cultivated 
and  not  despised.  Just  now,  however,  our  business  is  to  speak  of  Wild  Cats, 
We  will  then  consider  the  domestic  pussy.  Some  so-called  wild  cats  are  merely 
domestic  cats  which  have  broken  away  from  home  ties,  gone  out  into  the  world, 
and  become  regular  vagabonds — “ Homeless,  ragged,  and”  tabby! 

138.  WILD  CATS.— The  wild  cat  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
tame  cat  by  the  tail.  The  caudal  appendage  of  the  wild  animal  is 
much  shorter  and  blunter  than  that  of  the  domestic  species.  This 
difference  even  continues  when  a domestic  cat  has  taken  to  a 
roving  life.  The  young  rovers  will  have  long,  pointed  tails,  not 
blunt  ones. 

The  colour  of  the  wild  cat  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  the 
domestic  species.  On  a ground  colour  of  pale  reddish-yellow  are 
dark  streaks  extending  over  the  body  and  limbs,  forming  pretty 
much  the  sort  of  pattern  exhibited  on  the  tiger’s  robe.  From  the 
back  of  the  neck  to  the  spine  a line  of  very  dark  spots  extends 
to  the  tail,  which  is  short  and  bushy,  and  has  a black  tip.  The 
feet  and  insides  of  the  legs  are  yellowish  grey.  In  the  female — 
which  is  smaller  than  the  male—  the  colours  are  not  as  distinct. 
The  medium  size  of  a full-grown  male  wild  cat  is  as  follows:— 
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Length  of  head  and  body,  i foot  10  inches;  length  ofhead,3i- inches; 
length  of  ears,  2j- inches;  length  of  tail,  u inches.  The  wild  cat 
affects  rocky  and  densely-wooded  districts,  hving  in  holes  or  in 
hollow  trees.  According  to  Mr.  St.  John,  a wild  cat  will  sometimes 
take  up  its  residence  at  no  great  distance  from  a house,  and 
entering  the  hen-houses  and  out-buildings,  carry  off  fowls,  or  even 
lambs,  in  the  most  audacious  manner.  Like  other  vermin,  the 
wild  cat  haunts  the  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  it  is  therefore 
easy  to  know  where  to  lay  a trap  for  it.  Having  caught  and  killed 
one  of  the  colony,  the  rest  or  them  are  sure  to  be  taken,  if  the  body 
of  their  slain  relative  be  left  in  some  place  not  far  from  their  usual 
hunting  ground,  and  surrounded  with  traps,  as  every  wild  cat  who 
passes  within  a considerable  distance  of  the  place  will  to  a certainty 
come  to  it. 

The  wild  cat  was  in  ancient  times  plentiful  in  Britain,  and.  moreover,  set 
down  in  the  category  of  beasts  of  chase.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  a 
charter  granted  by  Richard  II.  to  the  Abbot  of  Peterborough,  permission  was 
given  him  to  hunt  the  hare,  fox,  and  wild  cat.  Except,  however,  in  certain 
forests  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  it  is  now  seldom  or  never  met  with 
in  England  ; and  even  in  the  districts  mentioned,  and  where  some  few  centuries 
back  it  abounded,  it  is  a rare  thing  to  encounter  a wild  cat.  In  Scotland,  how- 
ever, and  certain  parts  of  Ireland  it  is  still  occasionally  found.  The  following 
narrative,  furnished  by  Mr.  St.  John,  will  demonstrate  the  sort  of  creature 
it  is: — 

" Once,  when  grouse  shooting,  I came  suddenly,  in  a rough  and  rocky  part  of 
the  ground,  upon  a family  of  two  old  and  three  half-grown  wild  cats.  In  the 
hanging  birch  woods  that  bordered  some  of  the  highland  streams  and  rocks  the 
wild  cat  is  still  not  uncommon;  and  I have  heard  their  wild  and  unearthly 
cries  echo  afar  in  the  quiet  night,  as  they  answer  and  call  to  each  other.  I do 
not  know  a more  harsh  and  unpleasant  cry  than  the  cry  of  the  wild  cat,  or  one 
more  likely  to  be  the  origin  of  superstitious  fears  in  the  mind  of  an  ignorant 
Highlander.  These  animals  exhibit  great  skill  in  finding  their  prey,  and  the 
damage  they  do  to  the  game  must  be  very  great,  owing  to  the  quantity  of  food 
which  they  require.  When  caught  in  a trap,  they  fly  without  hesitation  at  any 
person  who  approaches  them,  not  waiting  to  be  assailed.  I have  heard  many 
stories  of  their  attacking  and  severely  wounding  a man  when  their  retreat  has 
been  cut  off.  Indeed,  a wild  cat  once  flew  at  me  in  a most  determined  manner. 
I was  fishing  at  a river  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  in  passing  from  one  pool  to 
another,  had  to  climb  over  some  rocky  and  broken  ground.  In  doing  so  I sank 
through  some  rotten  moss  and  heather  up  to  my  knees,  almost  upon  a wild  cat 
who  was  concealed  under  it.  I was  quite  as  much  startled  as  the  animal  herself 
could  be,  when  I saw  the  wild-looking  beast  rush  out  so  unexpectedly  from 
between  my  legs,  with  every  hair  on  her  body  standing  on  end,  making  her  look 
twice  as  large  as  she  really  was.  I had  three  small  Skye-terriers  with  me,  who 
immediately  gave  chase,  and  pursued  her  till  she  took  refuge  in  a corner  of  the 
rock,  where,  perched  in  a kind  of  recess,  out  of  reach  of  her  enemies,  she  stood 
with  her  hair  bristled  out,  and  spitting  and  growling  like  a common  cat.  Having 
no  weapon  with  me,  I laid  down  my  rod,  cut  a good-sized  stick,  and  proceeded 
to  dislodge  her.  As  soon  as  I came  within  six  or  seven  feet  of  the  place,  she 
sprang  right  at  my  face,  over  the  dogs’  heads.  Had  I not  struck  her  in  mid-air, 
as  she  leapt  at  me,  I should  probably  have  got  some  severe  wound.  As  it  was, 
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she  fell  with  her  back  half  broken  amongst  the  dogs,  who,  with  my  assistance, 
despatched  her.  I never  saw  an  animal  fight  so  desperately,  or  one  so  difficult 
to  kill.  If  a tame  cat  has  nine  lives  a wild  cat  must  have  a dozen.” 

The  wild  cat  of  Ireland  would  seem  to  be  quite  as  savage  a 
fellow  as  his  Scotch  cousin.  In  Maxwell’s  “Wild  Sports  of  the 
West”  is  a story  of  one  of  these  animals  which  was  killed  after 
a severe  battle.  It  was  of  a dirty  grey  colour,  double  the  size  of 
the  common  house  cat,  and  with  formidable  teeth  and  claws.  It 
was  a female,  and  was  tracked  to  its  burrow  under  a rock  and 
caught  with  a rabbit  net.  So  flimsy  an  affair,  however,  was  scorned 
by  the  fierce  brute,  which  speedily  rent  a hole  with  its  teeth  and 
claws,  and  was  about  to  run  off,  when  the  lad  who  had  set  the 
snare  seized  it  by  the  neck.  He  was  a brave  lad,  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  fight,  the  wild  cat  being  finally  despatched  by  a blow  of 
an  iron  spade.  The  lad,  however,  was  so  terribly  wounded  as  to 
necessitate  his  removal  to  a hospital,  where  he  for  some  time 

remained  under  terror  of  lockjaw. 

The  wild  cat  is  more  plentiful  in  the  wooded  districts  of  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Hungary  than  in  any  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  north  of  Asia  and  in  Nepaul. 

139.  TIGER-CATS. — Besides  the  true  wild  cat,  there  are  other 
species  of  Felts  which,  on  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the 
tiger,  are  called  tiger-cats.  They  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  Europe.  The  largest  of  this  family  is 
the  Rimau-Dahan,  an  inhabitant  of  Sumatra.  When  full  grown  it 
measures  over  seven  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  its  tail,  which 
appendage,  however,  monopolises  three  feet  six  of  the  whole  length. 
This  species  is  nearly  two  feet  high  at  the  shoulders.  Its  colour  is 
light  grey,  striped  and  spotted  with  jet  black. 

Some  of  the  first  specimens  of  this  tiger-cat  seen  in  England  were  brought  to 
this  country  by  Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  who  procured  two  of  them  from  the  banks 
of  the  Bencoolen  River.  “ Both  specimens,”  writes  this  gentleman,  ‘ while  in  a 
state  of  confinement  were  remarkable  for  good  temper  and  playfulness  no 
domestic  kitten  could  be  more  so ; they  were  always  courting  intercourse  with 
nersons  passing  by,  and  in  the  expression  of  their  countenances,  which  were 
always  open  and  smiling,  showed  the  greatest  delight  when  noticed,  throwing 
themselves  on  their  backs,  and  delighting  in  being  tickled  and  mbbed  On 
board  the  ship  there  was  a small  dog,  which  used  to  play  round  the  cage,  and 
with  the  other  animals,  and  it  was  amusing  to  observe  the  playfulness  and  ten- 
derness with  which  the  latter  came  in  contact  with  their  inferior-sized  com- 
panion. When  fed  with  a fowl  that  died,  the  tiger-cat  seized  the  prey,  and  after 
Lcking  the  head , and  tearing  it  a little,  he  amused  himself  for  hours  in  throwing 
it  aboul  and  jumping  after  it,  in  the  manner  that  a tame  cat  plays  with  a 
before  it  is  quite  dead.  He  never  seemed  to  look  on  man  or  children  as  his 
prey  ; and  the  natives  assert  that,  when  wild,  tiger-cats  live  chiefly  on  poultry, 
birds,  and  small  deer." 
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140.  THE  COLOCOLO. — The  colocolo  is  another  kind  of  tiger- 
cat.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  Guiana,  and  though  not  more  than  a 
third  the  size  of  the  Rimau-Dahan,  is  a most  formidable  enemy  to 
the  smaller  animals  of  the  forests  it  inhabits.  It  is  related  by 
Mr.  Wood  that  a specimen  of  this  creature  was  shot  on  the  banks 
of  a river  in  Guiana  by  an  officer  of  Rifles,  who  stuffed  it  and  placed 
the  skin  to  dry  on  the  awning  of  his  boat.  As  the  vessel  dropped 
down  the  river  it  passed  under  overhanging  boughs  of  large  trees 
on  which  rested  numerous  monkeys.  Generally  when  a boat 
passed  along  a river  the  monkeys  which  inhabit  the  trees  that 
border  its  banks  displayed  great  curiosity,  and  ran  along  the 
boughs  so  as  to  obtain  a close  view, of  the  strange  visitant.  Before 
the  colocolo  had  been  killed  the  passage  of  the  boat  had  been 
attended  as  usual  by  the  inquisitive  monkeys,  but  when  the  stuffed 
skin  was  exhibited  on  the  awning  the  monkeys  were  horribly 
alarmed,  and  instead  of  approaching  the  vessel  as  they  had  before 
done,  trooped  off  with  prodigious  yells  of  terror  and  rage.  From 
the  universal  fear  which  the  sight  of  the  animal  occasions  to  the 
monkeys,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  colocolo  is  in  the  habit 
of  procuring  its  food  at  the  expense  of  the  monkey  tribes. 

141.  THE  SEEVAL. — Of  the  tiger-cat  of  Africa,  the  serval  may 
De  taken  as  the  type.  It  is  about  two  feet  long,  exclusive  of  the 
tail,  which  measures  nine  inches,  and  is  a foot  in  height  at  the 
shoulders.  Its  upper  parts  are  clear  yellow,  and  its  under  parts 
white,  and  its  entire  body  is  spotted  with  black.  Among  the 
natives  it  is  known  as  bosch-katte,  or  bush  cat.  It  is  an  inoffensive 
creature,  not  easily  irritated,  and  behaving  generally  like  our  own 
familiar  grimalkin. 

142.  THE  OCELOT. — America  has  several  tiger-cats,  foremost 
amongst  which  may  be  mentioned  the  ocelot.  This  animal  is  a 
native  of  Mexico  and  Paraguay.  Its  home  is  the  gloomiest  depths 
of  the  forest,  where  all  day  long  it  lies  quiet,  but,  as  night  advances, 
comes  out  to  prey  on  birds  and  small  quadrupeds.  It  is  said  to 
be  a particularly  cunning  creature,  and  sometimes,  when  other 
stratagems  to  replenish  his  larder  have  failed,  to  stretch  himself 
all  along  the  bough  of  a tree  and  sham  death.  The  monkeys  of 
the  neighbourhood  have  no  greater  enemy  than  the  ocelot ; there- 
fore, it  is  only  natural  that  when  they  find  him  dead  they  should 
be  much  rejoiced,  and  call  together  their  friends  and  relations  to 
see  the  pretty  sight.  The  treacherous  ocelot  is,  however,  mean- 
while keeping  sharp  watch  through  a tiny  chink  of  his  eyelids,  and 
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when  the  rejoicing  is  at  its  highest  up  he  jumps,  and,  before  the 
monkey-revellers  can  recover  from  their  fright,  at  least  a couple 
will  feel  the  fatal  weight  of  his  paw. 

Two  of  these  animals  were  kept  at  the  Tower  of  London,  at  the  time  when 
that  ancient  fortress  counted  a menagerie  among  its  other  attractions,  and  of 
one  of  these  Mr.  Bennett  gives  the  following  description : — 

“ Body,  when  full  grown,  nearly  three  feet  in  length  ; tail  rather  more  than 
one  foot;  medium  height  about  eighteen  inches.  Ground  colour  of  fur  grey, 
mingled  with  a slight  tinge  of  fawn,  elegantly  marked  with  numerous  longitudinal 
bands,  the  dorsal  one  continuous  and  entirely  black,  the  lateral  (six  or  seven  on 
each  side)  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a series  of  elongated  spots  with  black 
margins,  sometimes  completely  distinct,  sometimes  running  together.  The 
centre  of  each  spot  of  a deeper  fawn  than  the  ground  colour  external  to  them ; 
this  deeper  tinge  is  also  conspicuous  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  on  the  outside 
of  the  limbs,  all  of  which  parts  are  irregularly  marked  with  full  black  lines  and 
spots  of  various  sizes.  From  the  top  of  the  head,  between  the  ears,  there  pass 
backwards,  towards  the  shoulders,  two  or  more,  frequently  four,  uninterrupted 
diverging  bands,  which  inclose  a narrow  fawn-colour  space  with  a black  margin ; 
between  these  there  is  a single  longitudinal,  somewhat  interrupted,  narrow 
black  line,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  neck  above.  Ears  short  and  rounded, 
externally  margined  with  black,  surrounding  a large  central  whitish  spot. 
Under  parts  of  the  body  whitish,  spotted  with  black,  and  the  tail,  which  is  of  the 
same  ground  colour  with  the  body,  also  covered  with  black  spots.” 

There  are  several  ocelots — the  painted,  the  grey,  and  the  common, 
among  others.  In  captivity  few  animals  are  more  surly  and  spiteful 
until  they  grow  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  their  keepers,  or 
others  who  court  their  notice.  There  is,  however,  one  weapon 
keener  than  the  sharpest  sword,  more  potent  than  the  Armstrong 
gun,  more  powerful  than  all  the  gunpowder  and  bullets  ever  made, 
and  yet  so  simple  that  the  boy  yet  in  pinafores  may  direct  it : to 
this  weapon  the  suspicious  tiger-cat  succumbs,  and  the  name  of 
this  weapon  is  kindness.  So  armed,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  conquered 
a body  of  ocelots  exhibited  at  the  menagerie.  He  says : — 

” Several  of  these  animals,  when  I first  made  their  acquaintance,  were  rather 
crabbed  in  disposition,  snarled  at  the  sound  of  a strange  step,  growled  angrily 
at  my  approach,  and  behaved  altogether  in  a very  unusual  manner,  in  spite  of 
many  amicable  overtures.  After  a while,  I discovered  that  these  creatures  were 
continually  and  vainly  attempting  the  capture  of  certain  flies  which  buzzed 
about  the  cage.  So  I captured  a few  large  bluebottle  flies,  and  poked  them 
through  a small  aperture  in  the  cage,  so  that  the  ocelot’s  paw  might  not  be  able 
to  reach  my  hand.  At  first  the  ocelots  declined  to  make  any  advances  in 
return  for  the  gift ; but  they  soon  became  bolder,  and  at  last  freely  took  the  flies 
as  fast  as  they  were  caught.  The  ice  was  now  broken,  and  in  a very  short  time 
we  were  excellent  friends ; the  angry  snarl  being  exchanged  for  a complacent 
purr,  and  the  suspicious,  lurking  movement  for  a quiet  and  composed  de- 
meanour. The  climax  to  their  change  of  character  was  reached  by  giving  them 
a few  leaves  of  grass,  for  which  they  were,  as  I thought  they  would  be,  more 
anxious  than  for  the  flies.  They  tore  the  green  blades  out  of  my  hand,  and 
retired  to  their  sleeping-house  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  the  unaccustomed 
dainty  undisturbed.  After  this  they  were  quite  at  their  ease,  and  came  to  th9 
fi-ont  of  the  cage  whenever  I passed.” 
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Antiquity  of  the  Cat— The  Egyptians  and  their  Cats— Famous  Cats— Super- 
stitions as  to  the  Black  Cat— Electric  Qualities. 

143.  ANTIQUITY  OP  THE  CAT.-The  cat  appears  to  have  been 
known  in  all  parts  of  the  world  from  the  most  remote  age,  and 
nowheie  does  it  seem  to  have  held  so  high  a position  as  in  Egypt. 
Says  an  ancient  scribe,  “ In  Egypt  the  cat  was  held  in  the  greatest 
veneration,  and  when  it  died  a natural  death  it  was  actually 
mourned  for  with  demonstrations  of  gi'ief  appointed  for  the  event ; 
and  if  the  death  were  caused  by  malice  the  murderers  were 
condemned  to  be  given  over  to  the  rabble  to  be  buffeted  to  death. 
And  elsewhere  we  read  that  “ Cambyses,  who  succeeded  his  father 
Cyrus  as  king  of  Persia,  about  the  year  530,  availing  himself  of 
the  regard  of  the  people  for  their  favourite  animals,  when  he 
invaded  Egypt  to  punish  Amasis  for  an  affront,  made  himself 
master  of  Pelasis,  which  had  before  successfully  resisted  his  arms. 
The  stratagem  he  adopted  was  certainly  an  ingenious  one ; he  gave 
a live  cat  to  each  of  his  soldiers  instead  of  a buckler,  and  the 
soldiers,  rather  than  destroy  these  objects  of  their  venera- 
tion, suffered  themselves  to  be  conquered.”  Mourief  mentions  that 
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an  insult  offered  to  a cat  by  a Roman  was  once  the  cause  of  an 
insurrection  among  the  Egyptians,  even  when  the  fact  of  their  own 
vanquishment  could  not  excite  them  to  rebel.  If  other  evidence 
were  wanting,  the  enormous  quantity  of  cat  relics  discovered  in 
Egypt,  buried  with  as  much  care  as  though  they  had  been  grandees 
of  the  land,  or  preserved  by  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  of 
embalming,  would  afford  ample  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  the 
Egyptian  cat  was  held.  The  Egyptian  pussy  is  very  like  our 
domestic  cat,  with  ears  more  erect  and  an  Egyptian  cast  of 
countenance.  It  is  indigenous  to  Nubia. 

The  Turks  are  great  admirers  of  the  cat  kind.  When  Baumgarten  visited 
Damascus  he  found  a spacious  hospital,  the  sole  inmates  of  which  were  sick  cats 
and  their  nurses ; and  when  he  inquired  as  to  the  origin  of  the  institution,  he 
was  informed  that  Mahomet,  when  he  had  once  lived  there,  brought  with  him  a 
favourite  cat,  which  he  kept  in  the  sleeve  of  his  garment,  and  carefully  fed  with 
his  own  hands,  taking  off  his  sleeve  rather  than  disturb  the  repose  of  his  pet; 
therefore  his  followers  paid  superstitious  respect  to  these  animals,  and  supported 
them  in  this  manner  by  public  alms,  which  were  found  to  be  sufficient. 

144.  THE  CAT  IN  ENGLAND.— The  cat  has  been  held  in  high 
respect  since  a very  early  age,  in  this  and  the  sister  kingdom. 
“ Our  ancestors,”  says  Pennant,  “ seem  to  have  had  a high  sense  of 
the  utility  of  this  animal.  That  excellent  prince  Howel  Dda,  or 
Howel  the  Good,  did  not  think  it  beneath  him,  among  his  laws 
relating  to  the  prices,  &c.,  of  animals,  to  include  that  of  the  cat, 
and  to  describe  the  qualities  it  ought  to  have.  The  price  of  a 
kitling  before  it  could  see  was  to  be  a penny ; till  it  caught  a mouse, 
twopence.  It  was  required  besides  that  it  should  be  perfect  in  its 
senses  of  hearing  and  seeing,  be  a good  mouser,  have  the  claws 
whole,  and  be  a good  nurse ; but  if  it  failed  in  any  of  these  qualities 
the  seller  was  to  forfeit  to  the  buyer  the  third  part  of  its  value.  If 
anyone  stole  or  killed  the  cat  that  guarded  the  prince’s  granary  he 
was  to  forfeit  a milch  ewe,  its  fleece,  and  lamb  ; or  as  much  wheat 
as  when  poured  on  the  cat  suspended  by  its  tail  (the  head  touching 
the  floor)  would  form  a heap  high  enough  to  cover  the  tip  of  the 
former.  This  last  quotation  is  not  only  curious,  as  being  an 
evidence  of  the  simplicity  of  ancient  manners,  but  it  almost  proves 
to  a demonstration  that  cats  are  not  aborigines  of  these  islands,  or 
known  to  the  earliest  inhabitants.  The  large  prices  set  on  them 
(if  we  consider  the  high  value  of  specie  at  that  time),  and  the  great 
care  taken  of  the  improvement  and  brped  of  an  animal  that 
multiplies  so  fast,  are  almost  certain  proofs  of  their  being  little 
known  at  that  period.”  And  just  think  of  Whittington’s  cat ! 
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Cardinal  Wolsey's  favourite  cat  used  to  share  his  regal  seat,  and  this  even 
when  he  held  audiences  or  received  princely  company.  Petrarch,  the  great 
Italian  poet,  made  a home  pet  of  grimalkin,  and  after  its  death  paid  it  the 
questionable  honour  of  embalming,  and  placed  it  in  a niche  in  his  studio. 
Godefroi  Mind,  the  celebrated  painter,  and  who  was  styled  the  “ Raphael  of 
Cats,”  from  his  making  them  his  almost  constant  study,  maintained  a large 
staff  of  these  animals,  and  it  is  related  of  him  that  when,  at  one  time, 
hydrophobia  was  prevailing  in  Berne,  and  a vast  number  of  the  cats  of  the 
city  were  by  order  of  the  magistrate  put  to  death,  poor  Godefroi  Mind  was  so 
affected  that  he  was  never  afterwards  completely  consoled.  He  contrived 
to  hide  his  chief  favourite  until  the  panic  was  passed,  and  he  always  worked 
at  his  easel  talking  to  her,  and  was  generally  found  with  her  and  her  family, 
either  on  his  knees  or  on  his  chair,  whenever  his  friends  entered  the  room.  • 
Doctor  Johnson  kept  a cat.  The  doctor’s  cat  once  fell  sick,  and  refused  its 
diurnal  cat’s-meat.  In  the  midst  of  his  distress  on  pussy’s  account,  he  dis- 
covered that  the  dainty  feline  appetite  might  be  tempted  by  an  oyster.  Acting 
on  the  hint,  he  went  out  and  bought  oysters  for  his  cat,  and  continued  to  visit 
the  oyster-stall  every  day  till  the  animal  grew  well.  The  poet  Cowper  also  had  a 
cat.  It  came  to  an  untimely  end  however.  She  was  not  allowed  to  go  the  way 
of  other  cat-flesh — to  be  put  into  a hole  and  thought  no  more  of.  So  much 
affection  had  the  poet  for  his  pet  that  he  composed  to  her  memory  the  follow- 
ing verses ; — 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  MY  FAVOURITE  CAT,  DROWNED 
IN  A VASE  OF  GOLD  FISH. 

'Twas  on  a lofty  vase's  side. 

Where  China’s  gayest  arts  had  dyed 
The  azure  flowers  that  blow, 

Demurest  of  the  tabby  kind, 

The  pensive  Selima  reclined, 

Gazed  on  the  lake  below. 

The  conscious  maid  her  joy  declared; 

The  fair  round  face  and  snowy  beard. 

The  velvet  of  her  paws, 

Her  coat  that  with  the  tortoise  vies, 

The  ears  of  jet,  and  em’rald  eyes, 

She  saw,  and  purr'd  applause. 

The  hapless  nymph  with  wonder  saw 
A whisker  first,  and  then  a claw. 

With  many  an  ardent  wish ; 

She  stretch’d  in  vain  to  reach  the  prize— 

What  female  heart  can  gold  despise  ? 

What  cat’s  averse  to  fish  ? 

Presumptive  maid  ! with  looks  intent, 

Again  she  stretch’d,  again  she  bent. 

Nor  knew  the  gulf  between. 

Malignant  Fate  sat  by  and  smiled. 

The  slippery  verge  her  feet  beguiled— 

She  tumbled  headlong  in. 

Eight  times  emerging  from  the  flood, 

She  mewed  to  every  watery  god 
Some  speedy  aid  to  send. 

No  dolphin  came,  no  Nereid  stirr’d, 

No  cruel  Tom  nor  Susan  heard,— » 

A fav’rite  has  no  friend. 
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Learn  hence,  ye  beauties  undeceived,  i 

Know  one  false  step  is  ne’er  retrieved, 

And  be  v/ith  caution  bold ; ^ 

Not  all  that  tempts  you^  wondering  eyei  ' 

Nor  heedless  hearts,  is  lawful  prize, — 

Nor  all  that  glitters  gold. 

145.  SAILORS  AND  CATS. — Sailors  are  very  superstitious  as 
regards  cats.  Should  the  ship-cat  be  inclined  for  fun,  and  scud  and 
bustle  and  rush  about  as  cats  wiU,  old  mariners  will  wag  their  heads 
and  whisper  of  a coming  storm.  Nor  may  the  landsman  laugh  at 
Jack  Tar;  for  hov/  often  may  we  hear — especially  if  grandmother 
is  on  a visit — “ see,  the  cat  is  washing  its  face ; we  shall  shortly  have 
rain.” 

146.  THE  MEDICINAL  PROPERTIES  OP  CATS.— Our  fore- 
fathers, in  the  wisdom  which  distinguished  the  “ good  old  times,” 
were  firm  believers  in  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  cat.  Any 
part  of  the  animal,  from  the  tip  of  its  nose  to  the  extremity  of 
its  caudal  appendage,  was  considered  efficacious  in  the  cure  of 
diseases.  If,  for  instance,  a person  has  a whitlow  on  the  finger,  he 
will  find  a sure  remedy  by  acting  as  follows ; — Of  course  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  whitlow  is  caused  by  a worm ; then  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  put  your  forefinger  into  the  ear  of  a cat  for  a quarter  of  an 
hour  every  day,  and  in  a few  days,  by  this  means,  the  worm  which 
causes  the  whitlow  will  not  be  able  to  wriggle,  and,  of  course,  if  the 
worm  cannot  wriggle,  it  must  die,  and  the  finger  will  then  soon  get 
well ! To  the  ingenious  discoverer  of  the  above  remedy  we  are 
perhaps  indebted  for  the  following  “certain  cure”  for  epilepsy; — 
Take  a penknife,  cut  the  vein  under  a cat’s  tail,  take  three  drops  of 
blood  therefrom,  put  it  into  a glass  of  water,  swallow  it  quickly,  and 
in  a few  days  all  disease  will  have  vanished!  To  prevent  weak 
eyes  : — Take  a black  cat’s  head,  burn  it  to  ashes,  and  blow  a little  of 
the  dust  in  the  eyes  three  times  a day.  Be  careful  in  performing 
any  of  the  above  operations,  for  if  a person  swallow  a single  cat’s 
hair  he  will  immediately  go  into  a fainting  fit ! 

In  the  apothecaries’  shop-windows  of  a century  or  two  ago  might 
have  been  seen  a label,  on  which  was  inscribed,  “Axungia  cati 
sylvestris."  This,  dear  reader,  simply  meant  that  wild  cats’  fat 
might  be  obtained  within,  as  a certain  cure  for  lameness, 
epilepsy,  &c. 

The  cat  is  not  to  be  despised,  however,  as  a minister  to  certain  of  the  ills  to 
which  flesh  is  heir,  especially  in  cases  where  electricity  is  of  good  service.  The 
electrical  character  of  the  cat  is  a very  well  ascertained  tact.  A cold  bright  day 
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Is  the  best  time  to  convince  oneself  of  the  truth  of  this.  Not  only  will  a 
crackling  be  heard,  and  a spark  seen_,  but,  if  the  experiment  be  properly  con- 
ducted, a positive  shock  may  be  obtained.  The  animal  should  be  placed  on 
the  knees,  the  operator  placing  o*ie  hand  on  its  breast,  while  the  other  hand  is 
engaged  stroking  the  fur  of  her  back.  In  a short  time  crackling  will  be  heard, 
and  sparks  seen,  and  the  person  stroking  the  cat  experiences  a shock  above  the 
wrists.  We  have  frequently  experienced  this,  and  a black  tom  cat,  or  indeed 
any  tom  cat,  is  better  than  a female  for  the  success  of  the  experiment.  The 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  also  attests  that  the  above  given  directions,  if  faithfully 
followed,  will  produce  satisfactory  results,  and  gives  an  instance  of  the 
electricity  of  the  cat  as  exhibited  in  his  clever  and  interesting  cat  “ Pret.”  “ If  a 
hair  of  her  mistress’s  head  were  laid  on  Fret’s  back,  the  cat  would  writhe  about 
on  the  floor  and  put  her  body  into  violent  contortions,  and  would  endeavour 
with  all  her  might  to  shake  off  the  object  of  her  fears.  Even  the  mere  pointing 
of  a finger  at  her  side  was  sufficient  to  make  her  fur  bristle  up  and  set  her 
trembling,  though  the  obnoxious  finger  were  at  a distance  of  six  inches  from 
her  body.” 

The  same  gentleman  goes  on  to  express  an  opinion  that  on  account  of  the 
superabundance  of  electricity  which  is  developed  in  the  cat,  the  animal  is  found 
very  useful  to  paralyzed  persons,  who  instinctively  encourage  the  approach  of  a 
cat  and  derive  a gentle  benefit  from  its  touch.  Those  who  are  afflicted  with 
rheumatism  often  find  their  sufferings  alleviated  by  the  presence  of  one  of  these 
electrically  gifted  animals. 
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Origin  of  the  Cat — Egyptian  Cat — Mr.  Bell’s  Opinion — Sir  W.  Jardine’s  State- 
ment— Varieties  of  the  Cat  The  Manx  The  Angora— The  Chinese — Tortoise- 
shell Cats— Chartreuse  Cats— The  Tabby — Black  and  White  Cats— Their 
Characteristics. 

147.  ORIGIN  OF  THE  DOMESTIC  CAT.  — The  origin  of  the 
domestic  cat  is  not  at  all  clearly  ascertained.  By  many  writers  it 
is  asserted  to  be  a variety  of  the  wild  cat  of  Europe  and  Northern 
Asia  ; and  a talented  writer  in  a series  of  popular  books,  published 
originally  in  1836,  lays  down  the  law  as  follows: — “In  this  case” 
(the  case  of  the  cat),  “ unhke  that  of  the  dog,  there  is  no  doubt 
which  is  the  original  head  of  the  domesticated  stock.  The  wild  cat 
of  the  European  forests  is  the  tame  cat  of  European  houses.  The 
tame  cat  would  become  wild  if  turned  into  the  woods.  The  wild 
cat  at  some  period  has  been  domesticated,  and  its  species  has 
been  established  in  almost  every  family  of  the  old  and  new  conti- 
nent.” This  argument  is,  however,  not  completely  coirect.  The 
tame  cat  will  certainly  “ become  wild  ” if  turned  into  a forest ; that 
is  to  say,  it  will  cease  to  be  gentle  and  to  respond  to  the  slavish 
epithet  of  “puss;”  but  really  it  is  no  more  a wild  cat  than  when  it 
dozed  on  the  hearthrug  and  drank  milk  from  a saucer.  One  of  the 
chief  points  of  distinction  between  the  wild  and  domestic  cat  is 
found  in  the  comparative  size  and  length  of  their  tails,  as  already 
remarked.  Again,  the  domestic  cat  is  invariably  of  smaller  size 
than  the  wild  animal,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  effect  of  domesti- 
cation on  animals  is  to  increase  their  bulk. 

The  celebrated  naturalist,  M.  Riippel,  discovered  in  the  weedy 
and  bushy  regions  of  Ambukol,  west  of  the  Nile,  a cat  whose  size 
was  that  of  the  medium-sized  domestic  cat,  or  about  one-third 
smaller  than  the  European  wild  cat,  and  having  a longer  tail  than 
the  animal  last  mentioned.  The  hair  of  this  animal  was  long,  and 
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ill  Colour  a blending  of  dirty  white  and  yellow.  It  was  M. 
Ruppel’s  opinion  that  this  cat  was  descended  from  the  dome  stic 
cat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  now  to  be  traced  in  the  cat-mumnies 
and  their  representations  on  the  monuments  of  Thebes.  The 
domestic  cat  is  the  “ chat  ” of  the  French,  “ gatto  ” of  the  Italians, 
“ gats  ” of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  “ Katze  ’’  of  the  Germans, 
“ Kat  ” of  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes,  “ cath  ” of  the  Welsh.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  all  these  names  are  the  same  as  the  Latin 
Catus,  and  this  is  somewhat  in  favour  of  all  northern  and  western 
Europe  having  received  the  cat  through  Roman  navigators,  and  we 
are  thus  brought  nearer  to  Egypt  and  its  probable  origin. 

Riippel  believed  that  the  Egyptian  cat  and  that  which  is  familiar 
to  us  were  identical,  and  Temminck  concurs  with  him.  Professor 
Owen,  however,  declares  emphatically  against  this  doctrine,  and 
gives  as  the  reason  this— that  in  the  Egyptian  cat  the  first  de- 
ciduous molar  tooth  has  a relatively  thicker  crown,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  three  roots,  whilst  the  corresponding  tooth  both  of  the 
domestic  and  wild  cat  of  Europe  has  a thinner  crown  and  only  twe 
roots. 

Mr.  Bell,  in  his  “ History  of  Quadrupeds,”  handles  the  cat  ques- 
tion with  the  same  masterly  hand  as  every  other  subject  he  touches. 
With  regard  to  the  favourite  belief  that  the  common  wild  cat  is 
the  father  of  the  tame,  he  states  his  belief  that  there  are  many 
reasons  for  believing  that  this  opinion  is  entirely  erroneous.  In 
the  first  place,  he  observes,  the  general  conformation  of  the 
two  animals  is  considerably  different,  especially  in  the  length 
and  form  of  the  tail,  which  in  the  wild  cat  is  strong,  robust, 
and  at  least  as  large  towards  the  extremity  as  at  the  base  and 
middle,  whilst  that  of  the  domestic  cat  tapers  towards  the  apex. 
The  fur,  too,  of  the  former,  he  remarks,  is  thicker  and  longer,  and 
although  the  colours  are  somewhat  like  those  which  occur  in  some 
individuals  of  the  ordinary  species,  there  are,  even  in  this  respect, 
distinctions  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  otherwise  than  as 
essentially  specific,  as,  for  instance,  the  termination  of  the  tai’  in  a 
black  tuft  which  invariably  marks  the  wild  cat. 

Referring  to  Sir  William  Jardine,  for  his  opinion  on  the  origin  of 
Fclis  domestica,  he  suggests  that,  since  the  introduction  of  our 
house-cat  to  this  country,  there  may  have  been  an  accidental 
cross  with  the  wild  native  species,  by  which  the  difference  in  form 
between  the  wild  and  tame  cat  may  be  accounted  for.  “The 
domestic  cat,”  says  Jardine,  “is  the  only  one  of  this  race  which 
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has  been  generally  used  in  the  economy  of  man.  Some  of  the 
other  small  species  have  shown  that  they  might  be  applied  to 
similar  purposes;  and  we  have  seen  that  the  general  disposition 
of  this  family  will  not  prevent  their  training.  Much  pains  would 
have  been  necessary  to  effect  this,  and  none  of  the  European 
nations  were  likely  to  have  attempted  it.  The  scarcity  of  cats  in 
Europe  in  its  earlier  ages  is  also  well  known,  and  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries  a good  mouser  brought  a high  price.”  Although, 
however,  our  opinion  coincides  with  that  of  Riippel,  and  we  think 
that  we  are  indebted  to  the  superstition  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
for  having  domesticated  the  species  mentioned  by  Riippel,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  since  its  introduction  to  this  country,  and 
more  particularly  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  there  have  been  occa- 
sional crossings  with  our  own  native  species,  and  that  the  results 
of  these  crosses  have  been  kept  in  our  houses. 

We  have  seen  many  cats  very  closely  resembling  the  wild  cat, 
and  one  or  two  which  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  it. 
There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  animal  that  so  soon  loses  its  culti- 
vation and  returns  apparently  to  a state  completely  wild.  A 
trifling  neglect  of  proper  feeding  or  attention  will  often  cause  them 
to  depend  on  their  own  resources ; and  the  tasting  of  some  wild 
and  living  food  will  tempt  them  to  seek  it  again,  and  to  leave 
their  civihsed  home.  They  then  prowl  about  in  the  same  manner 
as  their  congeners,  crouching  among  corn,  and  carefully  concealing 
themselves  from  all  publicity.  They  breed  in  the  woods  and 
thickets,  and  support  themselves  upon  birds  or  young  animals. 
Few  extensive  rabbit-warrens  want  two  or  three  depredators  of 
this  kind,  where  they  commit  great  havoc,  particularly  among 
, the  young,  in  summer.  They  sleep  and  repose  in  holes,  and  are 
often  taken  in  the  snares  set  for  their  prey.  I once  came  upon  a 
cat  which  had  thus  left  her  home ; she  had  recently  kittened 
in  the  ridge  of  ap  uncut  cornfield.  Upon  approaching,  she  showed 
every  disposition  to  defend  her  progeny,  and  beside  her  lay  dead 
two  half-grown  leverets. 

Looking  towards  Mr.  Bell  for  an  endorsement  of  these  senti- 
ments, we  are  disappointed.  “ It  is  not  without  much  reflection," 
says  he,  “ that  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  opinion  of 
their  intermixture  is  erroneous,  and  has  its  foundation  in  mistaken 
facts.”  M.  Riippel  is  as  mercilessly  handled  as  Mr.  Jardine.  “The 
Nubian  cat,”  continues  Mr.  Bell,  “to  which  the  high  authority 
of  Riippel  has  assigned  the  origin  of  the  house-cat,  is  still  farther 
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removed  from  it  in  essential  zoological  character  than  even  the 
ri  IS  wi  cat,  to  which  it  had  been  previously  so  generally 
referred ; and  that,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many  of  our  domesticated, 
animals,  we  have  yet  to  seek  for  the  true  original  of  this  useful, 
gentle,  and  elegant  animal.”  We  do  not  feel  called  upon  to 
combat  this  great  authority,  but  the  Egyptian  cat  is  much  more 
like  our  domestic  cat  than  even  the  British  Wild  Cat.  Yet  it 
cannot  much  matter  after  all.  The  fact  remains  that  the  cat  was 
a domestic  animal  in  Egypt,  the  cat  is  a domestic  animal  in 
England,  the  two  species  are  much  alike.  So  let  us  leave  the 
disputed  question. 

148.  VARIETIES  OP  CATS.— The  varieties  of  the  domestic  cat 
are  but  few,  and  they  are  nearly  all  enumerated  by  the  mention  of 
the  Tortoiseshell,  the  Chinese,  the  Blue,  or  Chartreuse,  the  Tabby, 
the  Angora,  and  the  Manx. 

149.  THE  MANX. — The  last-mentioned — the  cat  of  Manx — is  one 
V of  the  most  singular.  Its  appearance  is  not  prepossessing ; its 

limbs  are  gaunt,  its  fur  close-set,  its  eyes  staring  and  restless,  and 
it  possesses  no  tail,  that  is,  no  tail  worthy  to  be  so  called ; there 
certainly  is,  where  the  caudal  appendage  usually  hangs,  a sort  of 
knob,  suggestive  of  amputation  in  early  kittenhood ; but  it  is  a 
well-authenticated  fact  that  the  Manx  cat  has  no  tail,  and,  so  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  never  had  one.  As  says  a modern  writer, 
A blank  Manx  eat,  with  its  staring  eyes  and  its  stump  of  a tail,  is 
a most  unearthly  looking  beast,  which  would  find  a more  appro- 
priate resting-place  at  Kirk  Alloway  or  the  Blocksburg  than  at  the 
fireside  of  a respectable  household.  It  might  fitly  be  the  quadru- 
pedal form  in  which  the  ancient  sorcerers  were  wont,  to  clothe 
themselves  on  their  nocturnal  excursions.” 

150.  THE  ANGORA.— The  Angora  cat  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  cats.  Its  form  is  ample,  its  fur  long  and  silky,  and  its  tail 
remarkably  full  and  brush-like.  These  cats  are  very  intelligent, 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Wood’s  experience,  possessed  of  capacious 
stomachs.  While  that  gentleman  was  staying  at  a cafe  in  Paris, 
he  made  friends  with  a huge  Angora  that  used  to  sit  on  the  tables 
and  assist  the  Englishman  in  the  consumption  of  his  biscuits. 
She  devoured  them  with  such  apparent  relish  that  Mr.  Wood 
ordered  her  a plate  of  almond  biscuits  for  herself.  The  plate 
was  speedily  emptied  and  replaced  by  another  ; this  too  was 
leisurely  cleared,  the  Angora’s  eyes  still  beaming  with  expectation 
rather  than  satisfaction.  Her  worthy  patron  had,  however,  settled 
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the  point  that  Angora  cats  will  eat  almond  biscuits — a very  great 
quantity  of  them — and  was  in  no  humour  to  experimentalize 
further. 

Hiertro  dello  Valli  makes  mention  of  a cat  discovered  by  him  in  Persia 
which  exactly  answers  the  description  of  the  Angora.  “ There  is,"  he  says,  “ in 
Persia — particularly  in  the  province  of  Charagan — a cat  of  the  figure  and  form  of 
our  ordinary  ones,  but  infinitely  more  beautiful  in  the  lustre  and  colour  of  its 
skin.  It  is  of  a grey  blue,  and  as  soft  and  shining  as  silk.  The  tail  is  of  great 
length  and  covered  with  hair  six  inches  long,  which  the  animal  throws  over  its 
back  after  the  manner  of  a squirrel." 

151.  THE  CHINESE  CAT.— The  Chinese  cat  is  of  largKh  size, 
has  fine  glossy  fur,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  pendulous  eai's. 
Some  assert  that  this  is  not  properly  a cat  at  all,  but  a “ Samxee,” 
whatever  that  may  be.  Bosman,  writing  about  the  Chinese  cat’s 
drooping  ears,  remarks : “ It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  there  is 
in  animals  evident  signs  of  ancestry  of  their  slavery.  Long  ears, 
long  and  fine  hair,  are  effects  produced  by  time  and  civilization, 
whilst  all  wild  animals  have  straight,  round  ears.”  His  remarks 
would  seem  to  apply  only  to  such  animals  as,  when  in  a wild 
state,  depend  in  a measure  for  their  safety  on  their  acute  hearing, 
but  when  reduced  to  domestication,  and  consequent  non-reliance 
on  their  own  exertions,  an  exquisite  ear  is  no  longer  necessary, 
and  so  the  organ,  from  sheer  laxity,  falls  out  of  shape.  The  rabbit 
is  a good  instance  of  this,  as  are  lap-dogs  of  various  sorts ; but  it 
cannot  be  so  said  of  the  cat,  whose  ears,  after  centuries  of  domesti- 
cation, are'  as  stiff  and  alert  as  those  of  her  ancestors,  which  ran 
wild  in  a wood  and  listened  for  the  stealthy  footfall  of  the  rabbit  or 
the  rustle  of  the  bird.  So  it  is,  again,  with  the  horse,  and  evidently 
because  that  in  domestication  they  have  as  much  need  of  their 
ears  as  when  in  a wild  condition. 

152.  THE  TORTOISESHELL,  OR  SPANISH  CAT  may  be  known 
from  its  colours — white,  black,  and  reddish  brown — and  from  its 
elegant  and  delicate  form.  These  cats  are  rather  scarce  animals, 
and,  when  procured,  are  not  very  good  tempered  to  people  they 
are  not  well  acquainted  with.  They  are,  however,  very  friendly 
with  their  owners,  and  are  good  mothers  to  their  kittens,  as  well  as 
good  mousers  on  their  own  account. 

153.  THEBLUE.  OR  CHARTREUSE  CAT  willbe  easily  recognised 
by  its  elegant  slate-coloured  fur,  and  its  bushy  neck  and  tail.  We 
once  made  the  acquaintance  of  a Chartreuse  cat,  and  had  it 
entrusted  to  our  care  to  carry  home  in  a small  hamper.  We 
arrived  safely,  but  the  collie  dog  at  the  house  tumbled  the  hamper 
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over  and  over,  in  his  anxiety  to  find  his  new  acquaintance.  Pussie 
was  very  angry,  but  contented  herself  with  hissing  and  growling  at 
the  dog.  She  speedily  became  a favourite. 

154.  the  tabby  is  the  most  common  of  the  house-cats.  They 
are  excellent  mousers,  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  very 
affectionate.  Our  own  cats  have  also  displayed  great  intelligence, 
and,  on  one  or  two  occasions,  have  saved  us  from  great  incon- 
venience, if  not  calamity,  by  timely  warnings.  There  are  four 
varieties  of  the  Tabby,;  the  silver-grey  is  a very  pretty  kind,  but- 


the  brown  is  perhaps  the  best  of  all.  They  are  rather  addicted  to 
stealing,  but  all  good  mousers  will  occasionally  thieve.  A great 
deal  depends  upon  circumstances.  If  we  will  permit  a cat  to 
remain  alone  in  the  room  with  fish  on  the  table,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  if  it  tries  to  take  some.  Pussy  nature  is  sometimes  weak, 
as  is  human  nature,  and  the  temptation  is  too  strong.  But,  as  a 
rule,  the  tabby,  if  kindly  treated  and  fed  at  regular  hours,  will’  not 
steal. 

155.  THE  BLACK  CAT. — This  animal  used  to  be  held  in  terror 
in  olden  times,  and  there  are  many  legends  told  of  the  animal.  It 
is  said  that  the  Prince  of  Darkness  tried  his  ’prentice  hand  at 
creation,  and  only  succeeded  in  making  a skinless  cat ; so  St.  Peter 
gave  it  a coat — black,  we  suppose  ; this  is  the  reason  why  only  the 
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fur  of  a cat  was  supposed  to  be  of  any  value.  The  awe  inspired  by 
a black  cat  in  England  was  at  one  time  very  great. 


One  is  apt  to  smile  when  he  reads  that  in  Egypt,  when  the  family  cat  gave  up 
the  ghost  it  was  customary  for  the  entire  household  to  shave  off  their  eyebrows 
as  a token  of  their  poignant  grief;  but  surely  this  was  not  nearly  so  absiird  as 
to  regard  grimalkin  as  the  most  favourite  form  assumed  by  the  Prince  o‘  Dark- 
ness  when  he  happened  to  have  business  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If 
lived  in  any  part  of  the  country  a solitary  woman,  who  through  ripe  ap  had 
become  wrinkled  and  lean  and  wizen-faced,  it  was  to  her  the  people  looked 
when  a cow  died  or  a child  took  the  croup,  or  the  apple-trees  were  blighted. 
The  old  woman  would  be  watched,  and  if  it  were  discovered  that  the  companion 
of  her  solitude  was  a cat,  especially  a black  cat,  no  further  evidence  was 
required  She  was  a witch  without  a doubt ; well  versed  in  the  black-art— 
thanks  to  the  teachings  of  the  black  cat— and  capable  of  performing  equesUian 
exercise  on  a broomstick,  or  by  a glance  of  her  poor  old  bleared  eyes  of  killing 
a cow  at  a longer  range  than  could  be  accomplished  by  the  most  perfect  ot 
modem  rifles.  This  seems  like  a joke  now,  but,  in  sober  earnest,  there  was  a 
time— Matthew  Hopkins  was  then  alive— when  on  no  better  proof  oi  witchery 
than  above  given,  many  a grey-headed  man  and  womap  has  been  suffocated  by 
drowning  or  consumed  by  fire. 


156.  TALES  OF  THE  CAT. — We  need  not  in  this  place  tran- 
scribe any  of  the  many  tales  respecting  the  black  cat,  but  we  may 
mention  that,  as  domestic  animals,  they  are  fine  and  elegant,  un- 
certain as  to  their  temper,  and  apt  to  let  their  angry  passions  rise, 
and  “make  the  fur  fly.”  They  are  very  good  at  rats,  first-rate 
thieves,  extremely  cunning,  graceful,  and  bold  ; so  their  good  and 
bad  qualities  are  about  evenly  balanced. 

157.  THE  WHITE  CAT  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  a somewhat 
colourless  creature  and  delicate.  It  is  very  fond  of  being  petted 
and  nursed,  is  good  tempered,  and,  as  a rule,  honest.  For  those 
who  wish  merely  a house  pet,  the  white  cat  is  most  suitable.  It 
lacks  the  fire  of  the  black  cat,  and  many  of  the  qualities  of  the 
latter.  We  are  not  much  acquainted  with  white  cats,  and  cannot 
therefore  say  much  about  them.  We  have  many  friends  among 
tabbies  and  black  cats,  however,  and  have  always  found  them  good- 
natured  and  affectionate,  and,  a slight  tendency  to  petty  larceny 
being  overlooked,  very  well  behaved. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Diseases  of  Cats— Putting  Cats  out  at  Night— Keep  Fur  Clean— Diarrhcea 
Cats  Delirium  Grass  for  Cats — Autumn  and  Spring  Ailments — Cat  and 
Kittens — Cat  Distemper. 

158.  DISEASES  OP  CATS. — The  diseases  of  cats  may  here  be 
briefly  mentioned,  with  hints  for  their  cure.  One  fundamental  rule 
we  must  at  once  lay  down,  and  that  is  cleanliness.  Dirt  provokes 
disease.  Let  everything  be  as  clean  as  possible.  A cat  does  all 
he  or  she  can  to  be  clean.  He  is  unwearied  in  licking  and  dusting 
his  coat,  and  rubbing  or  washing  his  face.  Let  us  who  keep  cats 
remember  to  profit  by  the  example,  and  keep  the  cat  clean ; clean 
food,  clean  plate  (or  saucer),  and  a clean  bed.  The  animal  can 
easily  be  faught  to  be  clean  in  a house.  A gentle  correction  after 
the  first  or  second  offence  will  be  found  sufficient,  and  then  the 
animal  will  as)»  to  go  out  when  necessary,  and  the  request  should 
be  at  once  complied  with. 

159.  TURNING-  CATS  OUT  OR  DOORS— Cats  should  not  be 
put  out  at  night.  They  lose  their  domestic  virtues,  and  become  a 
nuisance  to  all  within  hearing.  Some  will  roam  ; but  if  a comfort- 
able bed  be  made  up  for  him,  a cat  will  seldom  roam  at  night.  Our 
own  cat  is  a most  domestic  young  man,  and  comes  in  regularly  at 
half-past  eight  to  his  supper.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  in 
the  song,  that 

“ Cats  don’t  know  when  it’s  half-past  eight,” 

we  maintain  that  one  cat,  at  any  rate,  does,  and  he  is  punctuality 
itself. 

160.  TO  CURE  CATS. — To  cure  a cat  of  her  ailments  it  is  in 
most  cases  necessary  to  administer  physic  in  some  shape  or  another. 
This,  at  the  very  outset,  is  enough  to  daunt  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
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the  lady  cat-owners  in  the  kingdom.  “ As  difficult  as  giving  pills 
to  a sick  cat,”  is  a familiar  way  of  illustrating  the  extreme  hardship 
of  any  task,  and  yet,  when  properly  managed,  a sick  cat  may  be 
made  to  take  pills  or  any  other  drug  without  risk  of  a severe 
scratching  on  your  part,  and  danger  of  a dislocated  neck  on  the 
part  of  suffering  Grimalkin. 

If  the  cat  and  yourself  are  on  good  terms  you  will  experience  no 
difficulty  in  approaching  her,  whatever  be  her  bodily  condition. 
Have  ready  a large  cloth — a crumb  cloth,  for  instance — and  wrap 
the  patient  therein,  wisping  the  cloth  round  and  round  her  body, 
so  that  every  part  of  her  except  the  head  is  well  enveloped.  Any- 
one may  then  hold  it  between  their  knees  while  you  complete  the 
operation.  Put  on  a pair  of  stout  gloves,  and  then,  with  a firm 
hand,  open  the  animal’s  mouth  wide.  Do  not  attempt  to  pour 
down  the  cat’s  throat  too  much  at  a time,  or  your  object  wUl  be 
frustrated.  A small  spoon  should  be  used,  and  no  more  poured 
into  the  mouth  at  a time  than  may  be  easily  swallowed. 

161.  THE  PXJR  OP  CATS. — Be  very  careful  to  cleanse  the  fur  of 
the  animal’s  face  and  neck  of  any  physic  that  may  have  been 
smeared  thereon.  The  cat,  of  all  things,  dislikes  a dirty  coat,  and  as 
the  nastiness  of  the  medicine  will  prevent  her  licking  herself  clean, 
she  will  go  about  in  a miserable  condition,  and  one  that  will  pro- 
bably counteract  the  good  effects  of  your  doctoring.  After  the  dose 
has  been  swallowed  you  may  unswathe  the  patient  and  turn  her 
into  a quiet  room,  where  there  is  something  soft  for  her  to  lie  on, 
and  a cheerful  fire.  Do  not  offer  her  any  food  fos  at  least  two 
hours  after  the  administration  of  the  physic. 

162.  DIAREHCEA  IN  CATS. — Diarrhcea  is  a very  common  com- 
plaint with  cats.  It  may  be  known  by  the  animal’s  becoming  thin, 
by  her  coat  being  dirty,  and  by  her  dull  eyes.  Unless  this  be 
checked  dysentery  will  set  in,  and  the  cat’s  life  be  sacrificed.  An 
ounce  of  fresh  mutton  suet,  dissolved  in  a quarter  of  a pint  of 
new  milk,  will,  if  the  malady  be  taken  in  its  earlier  stage,  effect  a 
speedy  cure ; or  a little  castor  oil,  with  two  drops  of  muriate  of 
morphia  (Stables).  The  milk  should  only  be  warm  enough  to  melt 
the  shredded  suet ; and  if  the  cat  be  too  ill  to  lap,  put  one  or  two 
spoonfuls  into  its  mouth  every  two  hours.  If  the  scouring  do  not 
abate,  a spoonful  of  chalk  mixture,  with  eight  drops  of  tincture  of 
rhubarb,  had  better  be  given,  and  two  drops  of  laudanum  between 
the  doses  three  times  a day. 

163.  PITS. — Fits  of  delirium  sometimes  attack  cats.  The  animal 
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may  be  discovered,  with  staring  eyes  and  bristling  fur,  rushing  here 
and  there  in  a way  most  terrible  to  see.  Generally  it  finishes  by 
plunging  into  the  darkest  comer  it  can  find — into  a lumber-room  or 
the  coal-cellar,  may  be — and  will  there  remain  to  die,  unless 
attended  to.  There  are  several  remedies  for  this  disorder,  but  that 
advised  by  Lady  Cust  is  certainly  the  most  efficacious.  “ Take  a 
sharp  pair  of  scissors  and  slightly  slit  one  of  the  ears,  but  not  to 
disfigure  the  cat ; it  must  be  in  the  thin  part  of  the  ear.  Have 
ready  some  warm  water,  and  hold  the  ear  in  it,  gently  rubbing  it, 
and  encouraging  the  blood  to  flow ; a few  drops  give  relief.  The 
most  timid  lady  need  not  fear  to  perform  this  slight  operation,  as 
during  the  attack  the  animal  does  not  feel,  nor  does  it  resist  in  any 
way ; but  I always  use  thick  gloves  in  handling  animals  myself,  and 
I recommend  them  to  others.  When  the  attack  is  over  keep  the 
cat  quiet,  as  you  will  observe  it  is  very  nervous  after,  and  alarmed 
with  the  slightest  sound  ; and  let  its  food  be  rather  less  in  quantity 
and  less  nutritious  in  quality  till  it  is  past  the  time  of  fits.” 

The  lady  above  quoted  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
grass  eaten  by  cats.  “ Cats  will  never  prosper  without  grass  to  eat!  I have 
long  observed  and  been  convinced  of  this  ; and  was  ridiculed  for  my  opinion 
when  I asserted  it,  even  by  some  learned  members  of  the  Zoological  Society, 
who  would  not  believe  that  gras?  was  necessary  to  the  feline  tribe  in  general,  or 
that  they  would  even  eat  it,  until  they  witnessed  the  voracity  with  which  it  was 
devoured,  after  a deprivation  of  it  for  a few  days.  I am  perfectly  certain  it  is 
essential  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  life  in  that  species.  In  the  first 
place,  it  cools  the  blood,  preventing  humours,  and  contributes  to  the  healthy 
condition  of  the  skin,  rendering  the  fur  fine  and  glossy.  It  has  also  a material 
effect  on  the  general  health.  Everyone  must  have  observed  the  constant  licking 
bestowed  on  the  coat,  and  the  rough  nature  of  the  tongue.  Consequently,  the 
loose  hair  is  conveyed  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  where  it  remains  in  balls 
or  long  rolls,  causing  dulness  and  loss  of  appetite,  and  ending  in  death.  The 
hair  swallowed  adheres  to  the  rough  grass,  and  is  then  digested,  or,  if  the  mass 
is  too  large  (as  is  often  the  case  in  the  moulting  season,  especially  with  Angora 
cats),  it  will  be  seen  thrown  up— long  rolls  of  hair  with  grass,  perfectly  exclusive 
of  any  other  substance  ; and  the  animal  that  a few  minutes  previous  was  dying, 
will  now  be  relieved,  and  take  its  food  as  usual.” 

164.  CHICKEN-POX  IN  CATS. — In  the  spring  and  autumn  cats 
are  frequently  afflicted  with  a disease  resembling  chicken-pox  in 
the  human  subject.  The  head  and  throat  are  the  parts  chiefly 
attacked,  the  hair  falls  off,  and  the  animal’s  appearance  is  very 
miserable.  Rub  the  places  with  flour  of  brimstone  mixed  with 
hogs’  lard. 

165.  CAT  AND  KITTENS.— When  the  cat  has  kittens  never  be 
so  hard-hearted  as  to  carry  off  at  one  swoop  the  whole  of  her  little 
family.  There  is  no  animal  on  earth  that  exhibits  more  affection 
for  its  progeny  than  the  cat.  It  will  go  hungry  that  its  young  ones 
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may  eat,  and  will  face  the  most  terrible  dangers  in  their  behalf. 
If  her  children  are  taken  from  her,  she  goes  for  days  stalking 
about,  a lean  and  wretched  cat,  filling  the  house  with  her  melan- 
choly mewings.  Therefore  be  merciful.  If  the  entire  litter  must 
be  destroyed,  take  them  away  one  at  a time,  allowing  a day  or 
two  between.  Motherless  kittens  may  be  reared  by  hand  by  sweet- 
ening new  milk  with  brown  sugar,  and  feeding  them  with  the 
mixture  several  times  a-day.  The  best  substitute  for  the  healthful 
licking  afforded  by  the  mother’s  tongue  is  a soapy  sponge  squeezed 
nearly  dry. 

" Cats  have  a very  dangerous  complaint,”  writes  a lady,  ” which  I call  dis- 
temper, though  it  is  different  to  the  distemper  in  dogs.  I do  not  think  it  occurs 
more  than  once  ; and  it  is  well  it  does  not,  as  it  requires  every  care  and  atten- 
tion to  save  the  life  of  the  sufferer.  Sometimes  it  begins  with  constant  vomiting 
of  a bright  yellow  frothy  liquid ; diarrhoea  then  comes  on,  which  ends  in  dysentery. 
If  you  see  the  yellow  vomiting,  give  a small  dose  of  salt  and  water ; in  this 
case  it  will  act  as  an  emetic.  When  the  stomach  is  cleared,  then,  as  the 
vomiting  will  continue  from  irritation,  and  reduce  the  strength  to  the  last 
degree,  very  painful  to  witness,  stop  it  as  soon  as  you  can,  by  giving  half 
a teaspoonful  of  melted  beef  marrow,  free  from  skin.  One  dose  is  generally 
sufficient ; but  if  it  is  not,  another  half  spoonful  may  be  given  in  half  an  hour. 
To  allay  vomiting  from  irritation,  I have  never  seen  this  simple  remedy  fail  in 
either  the  human  or  animal  subject.  I have  tried  it  upon  all  species  of  carnivora 
with  equal  success : the  former  should  take  it  upon  toast,  with  salt  without 
pepper,  overcoming  the  great  repugnance  it  causes  in  sickness." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Fondness  of  Music— Cat  Charming— Cunning  of  Cats— Tho 

"Sa^.Sr'''"’  "/“-ThS'KLf  “ J.'” 

I66.  STORIES  OF  REMARKABLE  CATS.-The  writer  has,  m 
IS  time,  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  curious  cats.  When 
quite  a little  boy,  there  was  attached  to  our  house  a gaunt  black- 
and-white  cat,  whose  sole  recommendation  was  that  he  was  a 
magnificent  mouser;  nay,  to  such  lengths  would  he  carry  his 
passion  for  hunting  that  he  regularly  haunted  a ditch  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  and  capturing  water- 
rats,  which  class  of  vermin  he  despatched  in  a manner  that  at 
once  secured  the  death  of  the  rat  and  his  own  immunity  from  the 
rat’s  teeth.  Seizing  tho  animal  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  the  cat, 
by  a sudden  wriggle,  threw  himself  on  his  back,  and  at  once  trans- 
ferred the  custody  of  the  rat  from  his  mouth  to  his  fore-paws 
holding  it  neatly  behind  the  shoulders,  while  with  his  hind  talons 
he  cruelly  assailed  the  unlucky  animal’s  loins  and  ribs,  till  it 
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ceased  to  struggle.  I have  stated  that  the  cat  in  question  wa* 
attached  to  our  house,  and  that  certainly  was  the  extent  of  his 
intimacy,  for  he  was  attached  to  nobody  residing  there.'  Myself 
he  particularly  disliked,  and  although  he  never  considered  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  steal  any  article  of  food  from  me,  he  would 
never  accept  my  overtures  of  friendship.  I have  reason  to  believe 
that  his  special  dislike  for  me  arose  out  of  a pair  of  boots  I pos- 
sessed at  that  period.  They  were  creaky  boots,  and  fastened 
with  laces.  Whether  it  was  that  the  creaking  reminded  him 
of  the  squeak  of  rats,  and  not  being  a particularly  tidy  boy,  the 
before-mentioned  laces  were  sometimes  allowed  to  trail  rat’s-tail- 
wise,  aggravatingly  heightening  the  illusion,  I can  t say ; I only 
know  that  as  sure  as  I happened  to  allow  my  small  feet  to  swing 
loosely,  while  seated  at  breakfast  or  dinner,  so  surely  would  the 
black-and-white  cat,  if  he  were  in  the  room,  make  a sudden  dash  at 
the  hated  boots,  giving  my  leg  a severe  wrench  in  his  endeavour  to 
fling  himself  on  his  back,  for  the  purpose  of  tearing  the  life  out  of 
them  after  his  own  peculiar  mode,  as  before  explained. 

167.  FONDNESS  OF  CATS  FOE,  MTJSIC.-My  enemy  was,  how- 
ever,  finally  subdued,  and  in  rather  a curious  way.  Someone 
bought  me  one  of  those  difficult  musical  instruments  known  as 
mouth  organs;  and,  delighted  with  my  new  possession,  I was 
torturing  it  as  I sat  on  a seat  in  the  garden.  Suddenly  there 
appeared  in  a tree,  just  above  my  head,  my  foe,  the  black-and- 
white  cat,  with  his  tail  waving  from  side  to  side,  his  eyes  staring, 
and  his  mouth  twitching  in  an  odd  sort  of  way.  I must  confess  I 
was  rather  alarmed,  and  in  my  nervous  condition  I might  be 
excused  if  I construed  the  expression  of  the  cat’s  countenance  to 
intimate,  “ Here  you  are,  then,  with  another  hideous  noise— a 
noise  that  is  even  more  suggestive  of  rat  squeaking  than  your 
abominable  boots  ; however.  I’ve  caught  you  by  yourself  this  time, 
so  look  out  for  your  eyes.”  I did  not,  however,  cease  playing  my 
organ  ; my  enemy’s  green  eyes  seemed  to  fascinate  me,  and  my 
tremulous  breath  continued  to  wail  in  the  organ  pipes.  Slowly  the 
black-and-white  cat  descended  the  tree,  and  presently  leapt  at  my 
feet  with  a bound  that  thrilled  through  me,  and  expelled  a scream- 
like note  from  my  instrument.  But,  to  my  astonishment,  my 
enemy  did  not  attack  me  ; on  the  contrary,  he  approached  the 
offending  boots  humbly,  and  caressed  them  with  his  head.  Still 
I continued  to  play,  and  after  every  inch  of  my  bluchers  had 
received  homage  from  the  cat’s  hitherto  terrible  muzzle,  he  sprang 
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on  to  the  seat  beside  me,  and  purred,  gently  mewed,  and  finally 
crept  up  on  to  my  shoulders,  and  lovingly  smelt  at  the  mouth- 
organ  as  I played  it.  From  that  day  hostihties  ceased  between 
us.  He  would  sit  on  my  shoulders  for  half  an  hour  at  a time,  and 
sing,  after  his  fashion,  while  I played ; and  I had  only  to  strike  up  a 
tune  to  lure  him  from  any  part  of  the  premises  where  he  might 
happen  to  be. 

There  used  to  come  to  our  house  a young  man  who  played  the 
trombone,  and  who,  having  heard  the  story,  insisted  that  there  was 
nothing  in  it — that  all  cats  liked  music,  and  that  savage  as  was  our 
cat  to  strangers,  he  would  be  bound  to  conquer  him  with  a single 
blast  of  his  favourite  instrument.  Next  time  he  came  armed  with 
the  terrible-looking  trombone,  which  our  cat  no  sooner  saw  than — 
as  I now  knew  her  nature  better  than  anyone  else  could — she  took  a 
violent  dishke  to  it.  Placing  our  cat  in  a favourable  position,  the 
young  man  blew  a blast  on  the  trombone.  The  effect  was,  as  he 
prognosticated,  instantaneous,  though  not  perfectly  satisfactory ; 
the  brazen  note  was  immediately  responded  to  by  one  equally  loud 
from  our  cat,  who  appeared  to  regard  it  as  a challenge  to  combat, 
and  thickened  his  tail  and  bared  his  teeth  accordingly,  at  the  same 
time  swearing  and  spitting  dreadfully.  I need  not  say  that  the 
trombone  player  was  discomfited,  while  my  fame  as  a cat-charmer 
was  considerably  augmented. 

i68.  CAT  CHARMING-. — Apropos  of  cat  charming,  I have  a vivid 
recollection  of  once  “ charming”  a cat  to  within  an  inch  of  getting 
myself  thoroughly  well  thrashed.  There  lived  in  our  neighbourhood  a 
kind-hearted  old  gentleman  who  was  good  enough  to  take  a fancy  to 
my  ungrateful  self  and  would  frequently  invite  me — he  was  a 
bachelor — to  dine  with  him.  The  dining  part  of  the  business  I had 
not  the  least  objection  to,  but  after  dinner,  when  we  had  chatted 
till  he  fell  into  a doze,  it  became  to  a boy  nine  years  old  rather 
tedious.  It  was  on  one  such  occasion  that  I behaved  so  disgrace- 
fully. The  old  gentleman  was  nodding,  with  his  slippered  feet 
crossed  easily  before  the  fire,  and  a fat  tortoiseshell  cat,  his  property, 
lay  along  the  rug  placidly  asleep  too.  Had  I been  a good  boy  I 
should  have  sat  still  and  turned  the  leaves  of  “ Foxe’s  Book  of 
Martyrs  ” till  my  friend  awoke.  But  I was  not  a good  boy.  I felt 
myself  hke  a martyr,  doomed  to  the  dreadful  torture  of  sitting  still. 

I felt  in  my  pocket  for  a top-string  I had  there,  and  for  a minute  or 
so  amused  myself  by  bobbing  the  button  at  the  end  of  the  string  on 
to  the  nose  of  the  tortoiseshell  cat,  till  I had  roused  that  lazy 
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animal  to  a state  of  extreme  irritability.  This  sport  after  a while 
grew  tame,  so  I shifted  the  string  and  allowed  it  to  dangle  within  an 
inch  of  my  host’s  feet.  Really  it  was  done  with  scarce  a thought, 
but  the  result  was  rather  astonishing.  The  tortoiseshell  cat,  who 
all  the  time  kept  her  eye  on  the  tormenting  string,  no  sooner  saw  it 
at  a distance  convenient  to  spring  at  than  she  made  a bound,  and 
missing  the  cord,  fiercely  embraced  one  of  the  slippered  members 
with  her  ten  talons.  For  the  moment  I was  too  frightened  to  weigh 
the  possible  consequences  of  laughing,  and  laughed  outright,  which, 
with  the  sudden  bound  the  old  gentleman  gave,  so  alarmed  the  tor- 
toiseshell cat  that  she  flew  towards  the  door  like  a mad  cat.  I doubt, 
however,  whether  its  utmost  agility  would  have  saved  it  from  the 
tongs  with  which  its  outraged  master  pursued  it,  had  I not 
ashamedly  explained  the  matter  and  begged  forgiveness. 

i6g.  CUNNING-  OF  A CAT. — I have  at  the  present  time  of 
writing  about  my  house  a cat  that  came  into  my  possession  under 
rather  singular  circumstances.  Before  we  knew  her,  we  had  a cat 
that  gave  perfect  satisfaction,  was  a good  mouser,  and  an  affec- 
tionate mother.  In  the  rear  of  our  house  there  is  a shed  commonly 
used  as  a wood  store,  and  frequented  at  least  once  a day.  It  is  by 
no  means  a secluded  place,  and  the  door,  through  a weakness  in  its 
hinges,  is  constantly  ajar.  One  morning  there  was  discovered  in 
the  shed  not  only  a strange  she  cat  but  a strange  kitten  with  its 
eyes  open,  plump,  and  about  a fortnight  old.  The  strange  cat  made 
no  attempt  to  stir  when  the  maid  entered,  but  lay  suckling  her  baby, 
and  looking  up  with  an  expression  that  said  as  plainly  as  cat  lan- 
guage could,  “ A persecuted  cat  and  her  kitten,  at  your  service ; 
don’t  drive  us  out,  that’s  a good  creature.”  More  singular  still, 
before  the  person  appealed  to  could  consider  the  case,  our  own  cat 
peeped  into  the  shed,  and  after  deliberately  walking  up  to  the 
refugees  and  giving  them  a kindly  touch  with  her  nose,  walked  back 
to  the  servant  and  commenced  to  rub  against  her,  purring  the  while 
as  though  to  manifest  her  goodwill  towards  the  strangers,  and  to 
recommend  a favourable  consideration  of  their  case.  So  they  were 
taken  in. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  novelty  of  the  affair  wore  off,  it  began 
to  dawn  on  us  that  we  did  not  require  a “ houseful  ” of  cats— 
though  for  that  matter  the  four  lived  happily  enough  together. 
Which  should  we  get  rid  of?  The  strange  cat’s  kitten  was  too  big 
to  drown  and  too  little  to  send  adrift,  our  own  “ Topsy  ” and  her 
daughter  must  of  course  be  retained ; so  there  was  nothing  left  but 


to  send  away  the  strange  she  cat.  She  was  rather  a good-looking 
cat,  and  that,  coupled  with  her  known  cleverness,  gave  us  good 
ground  for  supposing  that  she  would  soon  find  another  home.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  we  did  not  give  her  credit  for  being  nearly 
so  clever  as  she  was. 

It  was  arranged  that  she  should  be  conveyed  in  a basket  to  a 
certain  square  about  a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  and  there  left  to 
seek  her  fortune.  To  the  best  of  everybody’s  belief  this  arrange- 
ment was  carried  out  to  the  letter ; therefore  the  amazement  of  the 
entire  household  may  be  easily  imagined,  on  reference  being 
made  to  the  cat-cupboard,  to  see  how  Topsy  and  her  two  young 
charges  were  getting  on,  to  find  no  Topsy  at  all— only  the  strange 
cat  and  the  two  kittens.  How  the  cheat  had  been  accomplished  it 
was  impossible  to  say.  That  Topsy  was  not  the  cat  placed  in  the 
basket  was  vouched  for  by  two  witnesses— one  of  whom  had  held 
the  basket-lid  open  while  the  other  pushed  the  animal  in.  Perhaps 
in  my  own  mind  I have  little  doubt  how  the  business  was  so  mis- 
managed, but  I know  that  in  certain  quarters  there  exists  a belief 
either  that  by  some  sort  of  witchery  the  strange  cat  put  on  so 
Topsical  an  appearance  as  to  deceive  her  would-be  smugglers,  or 
■ that  after  she  was  basketed  she  managed  to  sneak  out,  and  either 
by  persuasion  or  force  induced  the  unlucky  Topsy  to  take  her  place. 

However  it  came  about,  the  result  is  that  the  strange  cat  alone 
reigns  at  our  house,  to  the  jealous  exclusion  of  all  her  species. 
No  one,  I believe,  has  any  particular  affection  for  her,  but  that 
circumstance  is  not  observed  to  prey  on  her  mind,  or  to  interfere 
with  her  appetite.  She  devours  her  rations  with  the  air  of  a cat 
who  is  conscious  that  she  has  earned  them,  and  as  though  she  is 
aware,  and  rather  gloried  than  otherwise  in  the  knowledge,  that 
she  is  regarded  as  a cunning  and  manoeuvring  beast,  who  first 
by  hypocritical  representations  induced  an  honest  cat  to  obtain  for 
her  a situation,  and  who  afterwards  ungratefully  contrived  to  push 
out  her  benefactress  and  progeny,  and  install  herself  in  their 
place. 

170.  THE  CITY  CATS. — In  the  form  of  a letter,  a friend  of  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  furnishes  that  gentleman  with  some  interesting 
particulars  of  two  commercial  cats  of  his  acquaintance.  “ I must 
now  tell  you  something  about  our  Mincing  Lane  cats.  Their  home 
was  the  cellar,  and  their  habits  and  surroundings,  as  you  may 
imagine  from  the  locality,  were  decidedly  commercial.  We  had 
one  cunning  old  black  fellow,  whose  wisdom  was  acquired  by  sad 
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experience.  In  early  youth  he  must  have  been  very  careless; 
he  was  then  always  getting  in  the  way  of  the  men  and  the  wine- 
cases,  and  frequent  were  the  disasters  he  suffered  through  coming 
into  collision  with  moving  bodies.  His  ribs  had  often  been  frac- 
tured, and  when  Nature  repaired  them,  she  must  have  handed 
them  over  to  the  care  of  her  ‘ prentice  hand,’  for  the  work  was 
done  in  rather  a rough  and  knotty  manner.  This  battered  and 
suffering  pussy  was  at  last  assisted  by  a younger  hero,  who,  profiting 
by  the  teachings  of  his  senior,  managed  to  avoid  the  scrapes  which 
had  tortured  the  one  who  was  self-educated.  These  two  cats, 
junior  and  senior,  appeared  to  swear  (cats  will  swear)  eternal 
friendship  at  first  sight.  An  interchange  of  good  offices  was  at 
once  established.  Senior  taught  junior  to  avoid  men’s  feet  and 
wine-cases  in  motion,  and  pointed  out  the  favourite  hunting- 
grounds,  while  junior  offered  to  his  mentor  the  aid  of  his  activity 
and  physical  prowess. 

“ Senior  had  a cultivated  and  epicurean  taste  for  mice,  which 
he  was  too  old  to  catch ; he  therefore  entered  into  a solemn  league 
and  covenant  with  junior  to  the  following  effect.  It  was  agreed 
between  these  two  contracting  powers  that  junior  should  devote 
his  energies  to  catching  mice  for  the  benefit  of  senior,  who,  in 
consideration  of  such  feudal  service,  was  to  relinquish  his  claim  to  a 
certain  daily  allowance  of  cats’  meat  in  favour  of  junior.  This 
courteous  compact  was  actually  and  seriously  carried  out.  It 
was  an  amusing  and  touching  spectacle  to  behold  young  pussy 
gravely  laying  at  the  .feet  of  his  elder  the  contents  of  his  ‘ game 
bag ;’  on  the  other  hand,  senior,  true  to  his  bargain,  licking  his 
jaws  and  watching  junior  steadily  consuming  a double  allowance 
of  cats’  meat. 

“Senior  had  the  rare  talent  of  being  able  to  carry  a bottle  of 
champagne  from  one  end  of  the  cellar  to  the  other,  perhaps  a 
distance  of  a hundred  and  fifty  feet.  The  performance  was  man- 
aged in  this  wise.  You  gently  and  lovingly  approached  the  cat, 
as  if  you  did  not  mean  to  perpetrate  anything  wicked  ; having 
gained  its  confidence  by  fondly  stroking  its  back,  you  suddenly 
seized  its  tail,  and  by  that  member  raised  the  animal  bodily  from 
the  ground,  its  fore-feet  sprawling  in  the  air,  ready  to  catch  hold  of 
any  object  within  reach.  You  then  quickly  bring  the  bottle  of 
wine  to  the  seizing  point;  pussy  clutches  the  object  with  a kind  of 
despairing  grip.  By  means  of  the  aforesaid  tail  you  carefully  carry 
pussy,  bottle  and  all,  from  one  part  of  the  cellar  to  another, 
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Pussy,  however,  soon  became  disgusted  with  this  manoeuvre,  and 
when  he  saw  a friend  with  a bottle  of  champagne  looming,  he  used 
to  beat  a precipitate  retreat.” 

171.  MR.  WOOD'S  CATS.— The  rev.  gentleman  before  quoted 
had  at  one  time  in  his  possession  a marvellously  clever  little  cat, 
which  he  called  “ Pret,”  and  concerning  which  he  relates  a host  of 
anecdotes.  From  them  are  culled  the  following  : — 

“ Pret”  knew  but  one  fear,  and  had  but  few  hates.  The  booming 
sound  of  thunder  smote  her  with  terror,  and  she  most  cordially 
hated  grinding  organs  and  singular  costumes.  At  the  sound  of  a 
thunder-clap  poor  Pret  would  fly  to  her  mistress  for  succour, 
trembling  in  every  limb.  If  the  dreaded  sound  occurred  in  the 
night  or  early  morning,  P.et  would  leap  on  the  bed  and  crawl 
under  the  clothes  as  far  as  the  very  foot.  If  the  thunderstorm 
came  on  by  day,  Pret  would  jump  on  her  mistress’s  knees,  put  her 
paws  round  her  neck,  and  hide  her  face  between  them. 

She  disliked  music  of  all  kinds,  but  bore  a special  antipathy  to 
barrel-organs ; probably  because  the  costume  of  the  organ-grinder 
was  unpleasing  to  her  eye  as  his  doleful  sounds  to  her  ears.  But 
her  indignation  reached  its  highest  bounds  at  the  sight  of  a 
Greenwich  pensioner  accoutred  in  those  grotesque  habiliments 
with  which  the  crippled  defenders  of  their  country  are  forced  to 
invest  their  battered  frames.  It  was  the  first  time  that  so  uncouth 
an  apparition  had  presented  itself  to  her  eyes,  and  her  anger 
seemed  only  equalled  by  her  astonishment.  She  got  on  the  window- 
sill, and  there  chafed  and  growled  with  a sound  resembling  the 
miniature  roar  of  a lion.  When  thus  excited  she  used  to  present  a 
strange  appearance,  owing  to  a crest  or  ridge  of  hair  which  used  to 
erect  itself  on  her  back  and  extend  from  the  top  of  her  head  to 
the  root  of  her  tail,  which  latter  member  was  marvellously  ex- 
panded. Gentle  as  she  was  in  her  ordinary  demeanour,  Pret  was 
a terrible  cat  when  she  "saw  cause,  and  was  undaunted  by  size  or 
numbers. 

She  had  a curious  habit  of  catching  mice  by  the  very  tip  of  their 
tails,  and  of  carrying  the  poor  little  animals  about  the  house 
dangling  miserably  from  her  jaws.  Apparently  her  object  in  so 
doing  was  to  present  her  prey  uninjured  to  her  mistress,  who,  she 
evidently  supposed,  would  enjoy  a game  with  a mouse  as  well  as 
herself;  for,  hke  human  beings,  she  judged  the  character  of  others 
by  her  own . 

This  strange  custom  of  tail-bearing  was  carried  into  the  privacy 
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of  her  own  family,  and  caused  rather  ludicrous  results.  When 
Fret  became  a mother,  and  desired  to  transport  her  kittens  from 
one  spot  to  another,  she  followed  her  acquired  habit  of  porterage, 
and  tried  to  carry  her  kittens  about  by  the  tips  of  their  tails.  As 
might  be  supposed,  they  objected  to  this  mode  of  conveyance,  and, 
sticking  their  claws  in  the  carpet,  held  firmly  to  the  ground,  mewing 
piteously,  while  their  mother  was  tugging  at  their  tails.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  release  the  kittens  from  their  painfu 
position,  and  to  teach  Fret  how  a kitten  ought  to  be  carried.  After 
a while,  she  seemed  to  comprehend  the  state  of  things,  and  ever 
afterwards  carried  her  offspring  by  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

At  one  time,  when  she  was  yet  in  her  kittenhood,  another  kitten 
lived  in  the  same  house,  and  very  much  annoyed  Fret  by  coming 
into  the  room  and  eating  the  meat  that  had  been  laid  out  for 
herself.  However,  Fret  soon  got  over  that  difficulty  by  going  to 
the  plate  as  soon  as  it  was  placed  at  her  accustomed  spot,  pick- 
in°-  out  all  the  large  pieces  of  meat,  and  hiding  them  under  a 
table  She  then  sat  quietly  and  placed  herself  sentry  over  her 
hiddra  treasure,  while  the  intruding  cat  entered  the  room,  walked 
up  to  the  plate,  and  finished  the  little  scraps  of  meat  that  Fret 
had  thought  fit  to  leave.  After  the  obnoxious  individual  had  left 
the  room.  Fret  brought  her  concealed  treasures  from  their  hiding- 
place,  and  quietly  consumed  them.  _ 

Clever  as  Fret  was,  she  sometimes  displayed  a most  unexpected 
simplicity  of  character.  After  the  fashion  of  the  cat  tribe,  she 
delighted  in  covering  up  the  remnants  of  her  food  with  any 
substance  that  seemed  most  convenient.  She  was  accustomed, 
after  taking  her  meals,  to  fetch  a piece  of  paper  and  lay  it  over  the 
saucer,  or  to  put  her  paw  into  her  mistress’s  pocket  and  extract 
her  handkerchief  for  the  same  purpose.  These  little  performances 
showed  some  depth  of  reasoning  in  the  creature,  but  she  would 
sometimes  act  in  a manner  totally  opposed  to  rational  action. 
Paper  and  handkerchief  failing,  she  has  been  often  seen,  after 
partly  finishing  her  meal,  to  fetch  one  of  her  kittens,  and  to  lay  it 
over  the  plate  for  the  purpose  of  covering  up  the  remaining  food. 
When  kitten,  paper,  and  handkerchief  were  all  wanting,  she  did 
her  best  to  scratch  up  the  carpet,  and  to  lay  the  torn  fragments 
over  the  plate.  She  has  been  known,  in  her  anxiety  to  find  a cover- 
ing for  the  superabundant  food,  to  drag  a table-cloth  from  its 
proper  locality,  and  to  cause  a sad  demolition  of  the  superincum- 
bent fragile  ware. 
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1^2.  THE  PHENOH  oats.— a year  or  two  since,  the  budget  of 
the  Imperial  Printing  Office  in  France,  amongst  other  items,  con- 
tained one  for  cats,  which  caused  some  merriment  in  the  legislative 
chamber  during  its  discussion.  According  to  the  Pays,  these 
cats  are  kept  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  numerous  rats  and 
mice  which  infest  the  premises  and  cause  considerable  damage  to 
the  large  stock  of  paper  which  is  always  kept  there.  This  feline 
staff  is  fed  twice  a day,  and  a man  is  employed  to  look  after  them : 
so  that  for  cats’  meat  and  the  keeper’s  salary  no  little  expense  is 
annually  incurred  ; sufficient,  in  fact,  to  form  a special  item  in  the 
national  expenditure.  Of  these  animals  a somewhat  interesting 
anecdote  is  related. 

It  appears- that  near  to  the  Imperial  Printing  Office  is  situated 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  the  Archives,  and  the  gardens  of  the 
two  establishments  are  adjacent.  In  that  belonging  to  the  latter 
gentleman  were  kept  a number  of  choice  aquatic  birds,  for  whose 
convenience  a small  artificial  river  had  been  constructed.  Their 
owner  suddenly  discovered  one  day  that  his  favourites  were 
diminishing  in  a mysterious  manner,  and  set  a watch  to  ascertain 
the  reason.  Soon  it  was  discovered  who  were  the  marauders — the 
cats  ! The  enraged  Director,  acting  in  the  spirit  of  the  law, 
thought  he  had  a perfect  right  to  shoot  and  otherwise  destroy  these 
feline  burglars  whenever  he  found  them  on  his  grounds,  and  ac- 
cordingly did  so.  Traps  were  set,  and  soon  half  a dozen  cats  paid 
the  penalty  of  their  crimes. 

The  keeper  of  the  cats,  also,  by  this  time  found  that  the  muster 
at  meal-times  was  much  scantier  than  usual,  and  reported  to  his 
superior,  the  Director  of  the  printing  office.  At  first  the  workmen 
were  suspected  of  killing  them  ; but  the  appearance,  one  day,  of  a 
cat  with  a broken  snare  round  its  neck,  put  the  keeper  on  a fresh 
scent,  and  ultimately  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  The 
Director  thereupon  complained  to  his  brother  official,  who  only 
replied  by  pointing  to  the  thinly-tenanted  pond,  and  saying  that 
he  would  not  have  his  birds  destroyed  if  he  could  help  it.  The 
result  was  that  a fierce  hostility  reigned  between  the  two  estab- 
lishments, until  an  arrangement  was  made  by  their  respective 
heads.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Director  of 
the  Imperial  Printing  Office  should,  on  his  part,  cause  every 
outlet  by  which  the  cats  gained  access  to  The  gardens  of  the 
Director  of  the  Archives  to  be  carefully  closed,  and  every  means 
taken  to  prevent  such  a contingency ; while,  on  the  other  hand 
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Monsieur  the  Director  of  the  Archives  agreed  never  to  molest  any 
cat  belonging  to  the  Imperial  Printing  Office  who  should,  by  some 
unforeseen  accident,  obtain  admittance  into  his  garden.  And  thus, 
by  this  famous  treaty,  the  horrors  of  civil  war  were  averted  ! 

173.  ATTACHMENT  OF  THE  OAT. — A curious  instance  of  the 
attachment  of  animals  totally  dissimilar  in  habits  is  related  in  the 
Leisure  Hour,  as  follows  : — 

“ A lady  of  the  writer’s  acquaintance  was  once  walking  amid  the 
scenery  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  when  she  observed  a little  kitten  curled 
up  on  a mossy  bank  in  all  the  security  of  a mid-day  nap.  It  v as  a 
beautiful  little  creature,  and  the  lady  gently  approached  in  order  to 
stroke  it,  when  suddenly  down  swooped  a hawk,  pounced  upon  the 
sleeping  kitten,  and  completely  hid  it  from  her  sight.  It  was  a 
kestrel.  Our  friend  was  greatly  shocked,  and  tried  to  rescue  the 
little  victim  ; but  the  kestrel  stood  at  bay  and  refused  to  move. 
There  he  stood  on  the  bank,  firmly  facing  her ; and  all  her  efforts 
to  drive  him  from  his  prey  failed.  The  lady  hurried  on  to  a fisher- 
man’s cottage  which  was  near  at  hand,  and  told  of  the  little  tragedy 
with  the  eloquence  of  real  feeling.  But  the  fisher-folk  were  not  so 
disconcerted,  and  laughingly  said  : ‘ It  is  always  so  ; that  hawk 
always  comes  down  if  anybody  goes  near  the  kitten.  He  has 
taken  to  the  kitten,  and  he  stays  near  at  hand  to  watch  when- 
ever it  goes  to  sleep.’ 

“ The  case  was  so  remarkable  that  the  lady  inquired  further  into 
its  history,  and  learned  that  the  kitten’s  mother  had  died,  and  that 
the  fisherman's  family  had  suddenly  missed  the  little  nursling. 
After  some  time  they  observed  a kestrel  hawk  loitering  about  the 
cottage.  They  used  to  throw  him  scraps  of  meat,  and  they  ob- 
served that  he  always  carried  off  a portion  of  every  meal,  dragging 
even  heavy  bones  away  out  of  sight.  His  movements  were  watched, 
and  they  saw  that  he  carried  the  stores  to  the  roof  of  the  cottage. 
A ladder  was  placed,  someone  ascended,  and  there,  nestling  in  a 
holein  the  thatch,  lay  the  lost  kitten,  thriving  prosperously  under 
the  tender  care  of  its  strange  foster-father.  The  foundling  was 
brought  down  and  restored  to  civilized  life ; but  the  bandit  pro- 
tector was  not  disposed  to  resign  his  charge,  and  ever  kept  at  hand 
to  fly  to  the  rescue  whenever  dangerous  ladies  threatened  it  with  a 
c^rGSS«** 

174.  SAVAGE  NATURE  OP  A CAT.— That  a long  course  of 
domestic  drill  is  insufficient  to  win  a cat  from  its  native  savagery 
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is  proved  by  the  following  scrap  lately  culled  from  the  Swansea 
Herald : — 

“ A fight  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  took  place  on  the  bank 
of  the  canal  near  Kidwelly  Quay  a few  days  ago.  A domestic  cat, 
making  her  usual  walk  in  search  of  prey  along  the  embankment, 
was  attacked  by  an  otter  of  no  small  dimensions,  and  was  in  an 
instant  tossed  into  the  middle  of  the  canal,  and  there  had  to  fight, 
not  for  the  ‘ belt,’  but  for  her  life,  in  an  uncongenial  element.  But 
very  soon  they  were  observed  by  some  sailors  and  shippers  em- 
ployed not  far  from  the  scene  of  contest,  who  hastened  to  witness 
the  strange  occurrence.  Either  from  fear  of  the  men  or  of  its 
formidable  antagonist,  the  otter  relinquished  its  hold,  and  poor 
puss  safely  landed  amidst  hearty  cheers  and  congratulations.  But 
puss,  not  being  content  with  the  laurels  she  had  won  in  the  first 
contest,  went  out  again  on  the  following  day,  and,  strange  to  say, 
the  old  combatants  met  again,  and  the  otter,  with  undiminished 
pluck,  attacked  the  cat  on  land.  The  contest  became  very  severe, 
but  ultimately  the  otter  was  glad  to  regain  its  watery  refuge,  and 
leave  puss  the  victor  the  second  time,  without  suffering  very  con- 
siderably from  an  encounter  with  such  a formidable  foe. 

175.  THE  TRAVELLED  OAT. — In  a parish  in  Norfolk,  not  six 
miles  from  the  town  of  Bungay,  lived  a clergyman  who,  having  a 
cat,  sentenced  it  to  transportation  for  life,  because  it  had  com- 
mitted certain  depredations  on  his  larder.  But  the  worthy  gentle- 
man found  it  far  easier  to  pronounce  that  sentence  than  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  Poor  puss  was  first  taken  to  Bungay,  but  had 
hardly  got  there  when  she  escaped,  and  was  soon  at  home  again. 
Her  morals,  however,  had  in  no  way  improved,  and  a felonious 
abstraction  of  butcher’s  meat  immediately  occurred.  This  time 
her  master  determined  to  send  the  hardened  culprit  away  a dis- 
tance which,  as  he  expressed  it,  “ she  would  not  walk  in  a hurry.” 
He,  accordingly,  gave  her  (generous  man  1)  to  a person  living  at 
Fakenham,  distant  at  least  forty  miles.  The  man  carried  her  off 
in  a bag,  that  she  might  not  know  by  what  road  he  went.  Vain 
hope  I She  knew  well  enough  the  way  home,  as  he  found  to  his 
cost,  when,  directly  the  house-door  was  opened  the  next  morning, 
she  rushed  out,  and  he  saw  no  more  of  her. 

The  night  after,  a faint  mewing  was  heard  outside  the  minister’s 
dwelling,  but  not  being  so  rare  an  occurrence,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  However,  on  opening  the  door  next  morning,  there  lay 
the  very  cat  which  he  thought  was  forty  miles  away,  her  feet  all 
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cut  and  blistered,  from  the  hardness  of  the  road,  and  her  silky  fut 
all  clotted  and  matted  together  with  dust  and  dirt.  She  had  her 
reward.  However  her  thievish  propensities  might  annoy  him,  the 
worthy  vicar  resolved  never  again  to  send  her  away  from  the  house 
she  loved  so  well  and  had  exerted  herself  so  nobly  to  regain. 

176.  THE  MONASTERY  OAT.— There  is  a capital  story  told  of  a 
monastery  cat,  which,  albeit  an  old  one,  will  very  well  bear  telling 
again.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  secret  of  its  freshness  lies  in  the 
seasoning — like  many  another  dish.  The  legend  runs  thus : — 

In  a certain  monastery',  in  which  a cat  was  kept,  the  cook  one. 
day,  on  laying  the  dinner,  found  one  of  the  holy  inmates’  portions 
of  meat  missing,  although  he  thought  he  had  cooked  the  proper 
quantity;  still  the  good  man  was  willing  to  believe  he  had  mis- 
calculated, and,  without  making  any  ado  about  it,  supplied  the. 
deficient  dinner.  Next  day,  however,  the  same  thing  happened 
again — another  monk’s  meat  was  gone.  The  cook  began  now  to. 
suspect  treachery,  and  resolved  to  watch.  On  the  third  day  he. 
took  particular  care  in  apportioning  the  dinners,  which  were 
cooked,  and  about  to  be  served  up,  when  he  heard  a ring  of  the 
gate-bell,  and  hastened  out  to  answer  it.  On  his  return  he  dis- 
covered one  of  the  dinners  was  gone;  but  how  or  by  whom  it  was 
taken  he  could  not  imagine.  He  determined  to  discover  the  thief, 
and  next  day  took  the  utmost  precaution  in  seeing  that  the  number 
of  dinners  was  quite  correct.  When  all  was  ready  to  dish  up,  the 
hell  rang  again.  This  time,  however,  he  did  not  go  to  the  gate,  but 
only  just  outside  the  kitchen,  and,  peeping  through  the  door,  he 
saw  the  cat  jump  through  the  window,  and,  seizing  a piece  of  the 
meat,  make  his  exit  from  the  same  way  as  rapidly  as  he  entered. 
So  far  the  mystery  was  solved  ; but  who  rang  the  bell  ? The  next 
day  the  vigilant  cook  found  that  this  part  of  the  performance  was 
also  played  by  the  ingenious  felis  domesticus,  whose  modus  operandi 
was  first  to  jump  at  the  bell-rope  and  pull  it  with  its  paw,  then, 
watching  the  cook  out  of  the  kitchen,  to  swiftly  spring  through  the 
window,  seize  the  meat,  and  then,  as  swiftly,  out  again. 

The  cook  told  the  story  of  the  feline  thief  to  the  monks,  and 
those  holy  brethren,  in  full  conclave  assembled,  after  hearing  the 
evidence,  came  to  the  resolution  that  the  cat  should  enjoy  un- 
interrupted the  fruits  of  its  predatory  art,  so  long  as  it  chose  to' 
practise  it ; and  that  the  wondrous  tale  should  be  published 
abroad.  The  result  of  this  decision  was  that  for  a considerable 
time  visitors  continually  poured  to  the  monastery,  and  were,  for  a- 
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small  fee,  admitted  to  witness  the  excellent  comedy,  which  paid  for 
the  extra  rations  of  the  cat,  and  put  a little  money  into  the  pockets 
of  the  monks  as  well. 

177.  SAGACITY  OF  CATS.— It  is  a curious  fact  that  in  countries 
liable  to  earthquakes  the  cat  is  able  to  predict  the  coming  event ; 
and  a very  singular  instance  of  this  occurred  at  the  great  earth- 
quake at  Messina.  A short  time  before  that  awful  catastrophe  a 
merchant  living  in  the  town  noticed  that  in  the  room  in  which  he 
was  sitting  his  two  cats  were  running  about  and  scratching  at  the 
floor  and  doors  in  a very  excited  manner.  He  opened  the  door 
and  let  them  out ; but  they  only  scampered  off  to  the  next  door, 
and  there  began  scratching  again  in  the  same  way.  He  was  con- 
vinced that  they  wanted  to  get  fairly  out  of  th6  house ; so  the 
owner  opened  the  other  doors  leading  to  the  street,  at  all  of  which, 
while  he  was  unfastening  them,  they  exhibited  the  utmost  im- 
patience. Struck  with  their  uneasiness,  he  determined  to  follow 
them  and  endeavour  to  find  the  cause  of  it.  Once  out  in  the  street, 
they  rushed  off  in  a frantic  state  through  the  town,  out  of  the 
gates,  and  never  stopped  till  they  were  some  distance  out  in  the 
country.  The  merchant,  who  had  followed  them  quietly,  at  last 
found  them  in  a field,  still  very  excited  and  scratching  at  the 
ground.  In  a few  minutes  the  first  shock  of  the  earthquake  came, 
which  buried  in  its  hungry  jaws  many  of  the  houses  in  the  town, 
that  belonging  to  the  merchant  amongst  the  number. 

178.  ANECDOTES  OF  A TABBY.— We  may  conclude  with  two 
anecdotes  of  our  own  tabby.  The  kitchen  boiler  had  somehow  got 
out  of  order,  and  being  self-filling  from  the  cistern,  the  water  came 
into  the  kitchen  at  a great  rate.  Puss  was  awake,  and,  very  early 
though  it  was,  she  went  to  the  door  of  the  servants’  room,  and 
scratched  and  mewed  till  the  cook,  suspecting  something  wrong, 
came  out  and  into  the  kitchen,  to  find  it  “ all  a-wash”  and  the  fire- 
place deep  in  water.  The  overflow  was  at  once  stopped,  and 
pussie  was  quiet  as  soon  as  she  had  called  attention  to  the  matter, 
which  might  have  been  more  serious  when  the  fire  was  lighted. 

The  other  occasion  was  a fire.  The  remains  of  a candle  had 
been  left  burning  in  the  store-room,  and  had  set  light  to  some 
paper  and  other  things.  Puss  set  up  a great  mewing  outside,  and 
when  we  went  to  let  him  in,  we  perceived  the  light.  Measures 
^vere  taken,  and  the  incipient  fire  was  promptly  extinguished. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  cat,  the  fire  would  probably  have  remained 
undiscovered  till  too  late  to  be  checked. 
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To  “ fight  like  dog  and  cat  ” has  been,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  a 
favourite  illustration  with  mankind ; but,  like  a great  many  other 
popular  sayings,  when  examined  it  will  be  found  to  have  little  real 
foundation.  We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  imply  that  dogs  and 
cats  do  not  fight,  for  some  dogs  will  worry  cats  just  as  men  or  boys 
will,  from  sheer  cruelty  or  mischief.  But  when  dogs  and  cats  are 
brought  up  in  a house  properly  we  find  that  they  agree  perfectly 
well,  and  sometimes  better  than  the  dogs  will  behave  to  each  other. 
As  we  said  at  the  commencement  of  our  remarks  upon  cats,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  our  domestic  pussy  has  only  to  be  more  intimately 
known  and  considered  to  be  more  widely  appreciated.  A little 
training,  a little  temper,  and  some  consideration  for  feline  “feelings” 
and  failings,  will  make  puss  as  pleasant,  if  not  as  useful  or  as  con- 
stant a companion,  in  some  respects,  as  the  dog.  Our  own  cat  is 
an  instance  of  this.  He  will  accompany  us  when  we  walk  in  the 
garden,  and  is  never  so  happy  as  when  “ fetching  ” a ball  or  stone 
thrown  for  him,  particularly  in  the  semi-gloom  of  the  evening,  along 
the  grass  plot  or  garden  walks.  Cats  only  require  to  be  kindly 
treated  and  taught  to  be  clean,  and  they  will,  if  encouraged,  attach 
themselves  with  great  affection  to  their  owners. 
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Castration,  advisability  of,  70. 

methods  of,  76. 

Catarrh,  treatment  for,  173- 

Cavalry,  horses  suited  to,  IO. 

Chaff  as  food  for  horses,  113. 

Chestnut  horses,  description  of,  63. 
Chinese  horses,  notes  on,  ii. 

Cleveland  bays,  uses  of  the,  28. 

horse,  22. 

Climate,  influence  of,  on  horses,  4. 
Clipping  and  singeing,  uses  of,  105. 
Clover  for  horses,  133.  , . , 

Clydesdale  horses,  strength  of  the,  31. 
Colours,  distinguishing,  of  horses,  59. 
Colts,  feeding  whilst  breaking  in,  72. 
Co'U  bin,  89 
Corns,  causes  of,  190. 

Cossack  horses,  the,  9. 

Cough,  chronic,  treatment  oi.  1^4. 

Crossing,  hints  on,  77* 


Dongola  horse,  the,  12, 

Draught,  horses  used  for,  26, 

Dray  horse,  English,  27, 

points  of  the,  27. 

Dun-coloured  horses,  description  of,  62. 
English  breeds  of  horses,  24. 

Exercise,  need  of  regular,  106. 

Exmoor  ponies,  notes  on,  39. 

Farcy,  causes  and  cure  of,  166, 

Feeding,  leading  principles  of,  I35- 

proper,  for  horses,  112, 

Feet,  horses,  attention  needed  for,  91. 
Finnish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  horses* 
15. 

Fireing,  use  of  the  operation,  160. 

Foals,  weaning,  best  way  of,  69. 

Food,  miscellaneous,  for  horses,  128. 
French  horses,  14. 

Galloway,  points  of  the,  34- 
Garron,  the  Irish,  35. 

German  and  French  horses,  16 

horses,  16. 

Girths,  best  kind  of,  97, 

Glanders,  treatment  of,  165. 

Grass,  diet  before  and  after,  107. 

Grease,  treatment  of,  168. 

Grey,  dappled,  and  iron,  64. 

Gripes  or  colic,  treatment  for,  185, 
Grooming,  hints  on,  103. 

Hair,  horses’,  use  of,  57. 

Halters,  uses  of,  loi. 

Harness,  breaking  to,  mode  of,  73. 

cost  of  good,  94. 

Hay-lofts,  hints  on,  86. 

Hay,  uses  of,  for  horses,  123. 

Head,  collar  for  the,  100. 

Hide-bound,  treatment  of,  162. 

Hide,  horses’,  uses  of,  58. 

Highland  ponies,  notes  on,  41. 

Horse,  ancient  use  of  the,  2. 

cloths,  a necessity,  99. 

flesh  as  food,  uses  of,  56# 

historical  notes  on  the,  3. 

intelligence  of  the,  3. 

management  of  the,  102, 

natural  history  of  the,  i. 

shoe,  best  form  of,  158. 

shoe  for  field  work,  190. 

— shoe,  under  side  of,  170. 

uses  of  the,  50. 

wooden,  for  harness,  loi. 

Horses,  British  breeds  of,  24. 

computation  of  age  of,  48. 

diseases  of,  and  their  treatment,  159. 


Dartmoor  ponies,  notes  on,  40. 

Diabetes,  prescription  for,  188. 

Diarrhoea,  cause  and  cure  of,  187. 

Diseases  of  horses  and  their  treatment,  ^59- 
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Horses,  distinguishing  colours  ot,  59 

draught,  breeds  of,  26, 

English  breeds  of,  i. 

for  agricultural  purposes,  51. 
influence  of  climate  on,  4. 

Irish  breeds  of,  35. 

markets  for,  202. 

miscellaneous  diseases  of,  igi* 

miscellaneous  uses  of,  54- 

modes  of  breaking-in,  73. 

need  of  water  for,  in. 

points  of  different  breeds  of,  5 et  seq. 

purchasing,  advice  in,  204. 

teeth  of,  at  different  ages,  47. 

— terms  applied  to,  49. 

tricks,  vices,  and  defects  of,  i37» 

wild,  method  of  capturing,  i. 

Hunter,  an  English,  33* 

Youatt’s  description  of  a,  33« 

Hunters,  mode  of  breaking-in,  74. 

points  sought  for  in,  33. 

Iceland  horses,  points  of,  18. 

Indies,  East,  horses  of  the,  13. 

Influenza,  cause  and  cure  of,  180. 

Irish  horses,  notes  on,  3S« 

Italian  horses,  points  of,  17. 

Jibbing  and  backing,  danger  of,  143. 
KICKING  and  bolting,  preventing,  67. 

and  bolting,  treatment  for,  141. 

Kindness  to  horses,  need  for,  157. 

Lady’s  horse,  a good,  75. 

horses,  mode  of  breaking-in,  75. 

Lameness,  causes  and  cure  of,  189. 

Leg,  near  hind,  proper  form  of,  68. 

Legs,  fore,  positions  of  the,  117. 

horses’,  need  of  washing,  104. 

Linseed,  as  food  for  horses,  121. 

cake  for  horses,  122. 

Litter,  on  the  use  of,  88. 

'Locust  beans  not  good  for  horses,  125. 
Lofts,  hay,  hints  on,  86. 

Loose  boxes,  uses  of,  83. 

Maize  or  Indian  corn  for  horses,  124, 
Management  of  horses,  102. 

Mange,  cause  and  cure  of,  167. 

Manger,  corner,  i*’S* 

patent,  78,  84 

Mangers,  best  form  of,  84. 

Mare,  the,  notes  on,  68. 

Mare’s  milk,  uses  of,  55. 

Moldavian  horse,  the,  33. 

Morocco  horse,  a,  7. 

Norwegian,  Finnish,  and  Swedish  horses, 

Oatmeal,  uses  of,  for  horses,  120. 

Oats  as  food  for  horses,  114. 

Over-reach,  danger  of,  145, 

Paddock,  uses  of  a,  109. 

Peas  as  food  for  horses,  116. 

Persian  horses,  notes  on,  19. 

Phrenitis,  treatment  of,  182. 

Physicking,  mode  of  avoiding,  110, 

Piebald  horses,  uses  of,  65. 
pleurisy  and  pleuro-pneumonia,  tieatment 
of,  178. 

Piougbing,  labour  of  horses  in,  52. 


Pneumonia,  prescription  for,  176. 

Ponies,  Dartmoor,  notes  on,  40. 

different  breeds  of,  36. 

Exmoor,  notes  on,  39 

— Highland,  notes  on,  ai. 

of  the  New  Forest,  the,  4a. 

— Shetland,  notes  on,  37. 

Welsh,  notes  on,  38. 

Pony,  Shetland,  the,  37- 
Potatoes,  use  of,  for  horses,  127. 
Racehorses,  notes  on,  25. 

Racks,  best  forms  of,  85. 

Rearing,  causes  and  cure  of,  140.’ 

of  horses,  notes  on  the,  66. 

Restiveness  in  horses  incurable,  138. 
Rheumatism,  treatment  for,  181. 

Riding,  horses  suited  for,  45. 

Roaring,  causes  of,  175. 

Russian  horses,  points  of,  g. 

Saddle,  bracket  for  a,  105. 

cloths,  uses  of,  98. 

Saddles  for  riding  horses,  95. 
Sal-ammoniac,  home-made,  93. 

Salt,  use  of,  for  horses,  136. 

Shetland  pony,  the,  37. 

Shoeing,  the  science  of,  158. 

difficulties  in,  186. 

Shying,  causes  of,  139. 

Singeing  and  clipping,  use  of,  103, 

Spanish  horses,  notes  on,  20 
Spavin  and  splint,  treatment  ot,  198, 
Stable,  bad  habits  in  the,  146. 

clothing  for  the,  90. 

heat  of  the,  92. 

hints  on  cleaning  the,  93. 

low-roofed,  danger  of  a,  95, 

plan  of  the,  80. 

routine  of  the,  91. 

situation  of  the,  79. 

the,  and  its  furniture,  78. 

treatment  on  returning  to,  89- 

utensils  for  the,  101, 

ventilation  in  the  81. 

Stall,  division  for  a,  79.  82 
Stallion,  hints  in  the  choice  of  a,  67. 
Stalls,  best  dimensions  for,  82. 

Stirrups,  best  kind  of,  96. 

Suffolk  Punch,  notes  on  the,  30. 

Surfeit,  treatment  of,  170. 

Swedish,  Norwegian,  and  Finnish  horses 

15. 

Tartar  horse,  the,  22. 

horses,  points  of,  22. 

Teeth,  horses’,  at  different  ages,  47. 
Toorkoman  horses,  notes  on,  21. 

Tricks  and  vices  of  horses,  137. 

Turkish  horses,  points  of,  23. 
Ventilation  in  the  stable,  81. 

Vices  in  the  stable,  146. 

Warranty,  law  of,  203. 

Washing  horses’  legs,  use  of,  104. 
Weaning  the  foal,  best  way  of,  69. 

Welsh  ponies,  notes  on,  38. 

Wheat  as  food  for  horses,  118. 

Wind,  broken,  treatment  for,  171, 

Worms  in  horses,  to  cure,  162. 
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Aberdeen,  Angus  and  small  Scotch  breeds, 

I44-, 

Abortion,  treatment  of,  59. 

Accounts,  table  of.  approximate,  13. 

“ Acme”  churn,  79. 

Adulteration  of  butter,  98. 

of  milk,  81. 

Advantages  of  butter  factories,  106. 

Age  of  milch  cows,  31. 

Alderney  cows,  characteristics  of,  20, 147. 
American  butter  factories,  103. 

Analysis  of  milk,  80. 

Auvergnat  breed,  38. 

Average  yields  of  a good  cow,  77. 

Ayrshire  cattle  in  the  dairy  farm,  ig. 

for  pastoral  farming,  145. 

Balls,  Mr.,  method  of  feeding  used  by,  38. 
Blasting  or  hoove  in  cows,  46. 

Breed,  size  of,  for  different  pastures,  3. 
Breeds,  improvement  of,  124. 

——  of  cattle,  foreign,  157. 

— suited  for  dairy-farming,  19  et  seq. 
Brittany  cows,  characteristics  of,  23. 
Bronchitis  in  cows,  45. 

Building  the  dairy,  materials  for,  C4. 

Butter,  adulteration  of,  98. 

■ as  food,  100. 

cost  of  production,  and  profit,  109. 

— imitation  of,  99. 

— — importation  of,  102. 

■  made  from  whole  milk,  g6, 

plan  of  working  the,  105. 

— - precaution  for  ensuring  good,  93. 

process  of  making,  92. 

salting  of,  104. 

utensils  for  making,  91. 

varieties  of,  95. 

•Butter-making  as  a source  ol  profit,  5. 
Butter-milk,  use  of,  97. 

Butter-printing  cylinder,  92. 

Butter-roller,  92, 

Butter-tub,  123. 

Butter-worker,  91,  92. 

Buying,  advice  on,  for  pastoral  farming,  ijq. 
Calf,  birth  of  the,  126. 

Calves,  a good  cheap  food  for,  134. 

— artificial  food  for,  128. 

castration  of,  135. 

importance  of  regular  feeding  for,  130. 

— Irish  method  of  rearing,  132. 

• -■  management  of,  125. 

■ shedding  for,  131. 

— skimmed  milk  as  food  for,  129. 

weaning,  133. 

Capital  required  for  pastoral  farming,  137. 
Catarrh  in  cows,  44. 

Cattle,  accommodation  for,  150. 


Cattle,  foreign  breeds  of,  137, 

straw  as  food  for,  153. 

Cattle-farming  abroad,  156. 

Charolaise  breed,  38. 

Cheese,  cost  and  profit,  123. 

cream  and  skim-milk,  115, 

double  Gloucester,  112. 

drying  and  storing  of,  119. 

Dunlop,  114. 

English  method  of  making,  iij, 

importation  of,  122. 

mouldy,  121. 

salting  of,  118. 

skim,  manufacture  of,  107. 

Stilton,  113. 

to  colour,  116. 

utensils  for  making,  110. 

Cheese-making  as  a source  of  profit,  G. 
Cheese-presses,  best  kinds  of,  71. 
Cheese-stool,  no. 

Choking,  remedies  for,  47. 

Churn,  best  kind  of,  63,  69,  70. 

Cleanliness  in  the  dairy,  66. 

Clotted  or  clouted  cream,  83. 
Considerations  before  starting  a dairy,  t. 
Cost  and  profits  of  production  of  milk,  89 
Cow-house,  section  of,  15c. 

Cow-pox,  treatment  of,  57, 

Cows,  food  for,  33  ct  seq. 

diseases  of,  43. 

general  hints  on  managing,  62. 

on  the  milking  of,tf  8. 

shelter  for,  61. 

suited  for  dairy  farming,  19  ei  seq. 

Cream-bottle,  75. 

Cream,  clotted  or  clouted,  83, 
Cream-skimmer,  67. 

Cross-bred  steer,  18. 

Cud,  loss  of,  to  treat,  49. 

Dairies  in  town,  75. 

Dairy,  an  inexpensive,  67. 

implements  and  vessels  of  the,  68. 

internal  arrangements  of  the,  65. 

operations  on  mixed  farms,  10. 

situation  and  construction  of  the,  63 

utensils,  best  kind  of,  73. 

Dairying  in  Flanders,  90. 

Dairymaid,  duties  of  the,  74, 

Derbyshire  churn,-6g, 

Devon  steer,  12. 

Diarrhoea,  treatment  of,  52. 

Disease  influenced  by  climate,  43. 

Diseases  of  cows,  43. 

of  respiratory  organs,  44. 

Drop,  treatment  of  the,  58. 

Durham  breed,  29,  33, 

Durham-charolaise  breed,  50. 
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Dutch  cow-house,  124* 

Duties  of  the  dairymaid,  74*  , . . 

Education  necessary  for  the  dairy-farmer. 

11. 

Egerland  cow,  157*  . 

Entering,  most  suitable  time  tor,  14* 
Escutcheon  theory,  30* 

Experiment  by  a clergyman,  62. 

Factories,  advantages  of  butter,  iod. 

Farm,  stocking  the,  IS- 

Feeding  and  management,  dinerent  eX" 
amples  of,  38. 

. artificial  and  native  pasture,  2. 

for  butter-making  in  winter,  94. 

for  milk  or  butter,  40. 

for  pastoral  farming,  152. 

good,  highly  remunerative,  41. 

in  summer,  33* 

in  winter,  35. 

London  methods  of,  37« 

Fifeshire  and  Lowland  Scotch  breeds,  141. 
Flanders,  dairying  in,  90. 

Food,  steamed,  for  cows,  36. 

supply  before  calving,  39- 

Foreign  breeds  of  cattle,  i57- 

Galloway  cows,  characteristics  of,  25, 60,  143* 

Gloucestershire  dairying,  82. 

Granville,  Lord,  method  of  feeding  used 
by,  38. 

Guenon  theory,  the,  30.  . 

Hall’s,  Mr.  Collinson,  method  of  feeding,  38. 
Herefords,  26,  142. 

characteristic*  of,  26, 142. 

Hoove  or  hooven  in  cows,  46. 

House  accommodation  for  cattle,  4* 

Ice  butter-tub,  93* 

Importation  of  butter,  102. 

of  cheese,  122. 

Inversion  of  the  uterus,  60. 

Irish  cows,  characteristics  of,  28. 

Kerry  bull,  28. 

Kuhland  cow,  1571  L^Si- 

Labour  required  for  superintending  cattle, 
Lemorisein  breed,  17, 

Localities  suited  for  cattle  rearing,  138. 
Longhorns,  characteristics  of,  22,  146. 
Management  of  cows,  general  hints  on,  62 
Markets  for  the  sale  of  butter,  loi. 

Milk,  adulteration  of,  81. 

analysis  of,  80. 

as  an  aliment,  83. 

food  prepared  from,  86. 

market  for  the  sale  of,  9,  87. 

production  as  a source  of  profit,  7. 

properties  of  cows’,  80, 

skimmed,  84. 

transport  01,  88, 

treatment  of,  in  summer  and  winter,  79. 

Milking,  bints  on,  78. 

Milking-pail,.42.  , , 

Milk-pans,  best  kind  of,  67,  69, 
Milk-refrigerator,  68. 

Mites  anu  dies  in  cheese,  120, 

Montafun  cow,  I57* 

Moor-ill  and  wood-evil,  51. 

Morton’s,  Mr.  J.  C.,  method  of  feeding,  38. 
Murzthal  cow,  157. 


Norfolk  breed,  2I1  37- 
Nose-ring,  78.  • r 

Pastoral  farming,  qualifications  for,  iSo. 
Pigs  on  the  dairy  farm,  17. 

Pinzgau  cow,  '157. 

Podolian  cow,  157. 

Presses  for  cheese,  best  kinds  of,  72. 
Prr>fifc  rnmnnrativfi.  from  different  sources. 


Qualifications  for  pastoral  farming,  136. 
Qualities  common  to  all  good  milkers,  29. 
Redwater,  treatment  of,  53. 

Rennet,  in  making  cheese,  117. 

Rent  and  capital  compared,  12  et  seg. 
Respiratory  organs,  disease  of,  44. 

Results  obtained  at  butter  factories,  io3. 
Retention  or  stoppage  of  urine,  54. 
Rheumatism,  treatment  of,  56. 

Rumen,  distension  of,  with  food,  48. 

inflammation  of,  50. 

Salting  of  butter,  104. 

of  cheese,  118. 

Scant  or  scouring,  treatment  of,  5*» 

Scotch  Highland  breed,  136. 

polled  breed,  144. 

Scouring,  treatment  uf,  52. 

Shelter  for  cows,  61. 

Shorthorn  Durham  ox,  characteristics  of, 
140. 

Shorthorns,  i,  30,  33,  60, 140. 

characteristics  of,  21. 

Sieve,  67. 

Skim-cheese,  manufacture  of,  107. 

Skimmed  milk,  80. 

Skimming  and  treatment  of  milk,  79. 

Slate  for  dairy  floors,  64. 

Slinking  or  abortion,  treatment  of,  59* 
Slipping  calf,  treatment  of,  59. 

Stall-feeding  in  the  Lower  Moselle,  34. 
Steamed  food  for  cows,  36. 

Stock,  management  of,  32.  _ 

selection  of,  for  the  dairy,  18. 

Stocking  the  farm,  15. 

Stoppage  or  retention  of  urine,  54. 

Straw  as  a food  for  cattle,  153. 

Suffolk  Duns,  characteristics  of,  27. 

polled  breed,  15. 

Summer  feeding  for  pastoral  farming,  I54- 
Sussex  breed,  21. 

Swedish  cow,  19. 

Teats,  recipe  for  sore,  127. 

Turnip-cutter,  34. 

Udder,  diseases  of  the,  55. 

treatment  of  hard,  127. 

Urine,  retention  or  stoppage  i'f,  54. 
Utensils  for  making  butter,  gi. 

for  the  dairy,  73. 

Uterus,  inversion  of  the,  60. 

Ventilation  and  arrangement  of  the  dairy  ,65. 
Warping  or  abortion,  59. 

Water  supply  for  cows,  42. 

Welsh  cattle  for  pastoral  farming,  148. 
West  Highland  breed, characteristics  of,  24, 
Whey  and  whey-butter,  82. 

Winter  feeding  for  pastoral  farming,  i55* 
Wood-evil  and  moor-ill,  treatment  of,  51. 
Yield  of  different  animals,  76. 
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Age  of  sheep,  to  ascertain,  31. 

Alpaca  goat,  169. 

Apoplexy  in  sheep,  to  treat,  88. 

Ass  and  colt,  176. 

diseases  of  the,  180. 

natural  history  of  the,  i7S« 

uses  of  the,  ibi. 

Bakewell,  method  of  sheep-rearing  of,  6. 

selfish  practices  of,  20. 

Bampton  long-wooled  sheep,  the,  20. 
Berkshire  pig,  the,  108, 

pigs,  characteristics  of,  109. 

Black-laced  sheep,  characteristics  of, 15. 
Bladder,  inflammation  of,  in  sheep,  8g. 
Blasting,  hoove,  or  hoven,  in  sheep,  70. 
Boar,  characteristics  of  a good,  127. 

Bots  in  sheep,  to  remove,  63. 

Bowels,  inflammation  of,  in  pigs,  151. 

Brain,  inflammation  of,  in  sheep,  86. 
Braxy,  or  dysentery,  in  sheep,  76. 
Bronchitis  in  sheep,  to  cure,  78. 
Cashmere  goats,  162. 

Catarrh  in  sheep,  to  cure,  77- 
Cheshire  pig,  characteristics  of  the,  112. 
Cheviot  sheep,  peculiarities  of,  14. 

Chinese  breed  of  pigs,  the,  122. 

Clay-land,  farming  on,  32. 

Colonial  wool,  import  of,  2. 

Consumption  in  sheep,  to  cure,  6g. 
Cotswold  sheep,  characteristics  of,  19. 
Cumberland  pig,  the,  125. 

Dartmoor  and  Exmoor  sheep,  the,  23, 
Diarrhoea  in  lambs  and  sheep,  74,  75, 

in  pigs,  to  treat,  I52. 

Diseases  of  pigs  and  their  remedies,  143, 
et  sea. 

Dogs  for  shepherds,  47. 

Dorset  sheep,  characteristics  of,  ii. 
Dysentery,  or  braxy,  in  sheep,  76. 
English  sheep,  varieties  of,  5. 

Epidemic  in  sheep,  to  remove,  68. 

Essex  pig,  an,  iiT 

pigs,  characteristics  of,  no. 

Ewe  pen,  53. 

Ewes,  Diseases  of,  91,  92. 

number  to  a ram,  51. 

Exmoor  and  Dartmoor  sheep,  the,  23. 

ram,  an,  24. 

Fat-tailed  sheep,  48. 

Feeding  sheep  in  summer,  35. 

sheep  in  winter,  37. 

Flukes  in  sheep,  to  remove,  64. 

Folding  sheep,  reasons  for,  36. 

Folds,  moveable,  for  sheep,  45, 

Food,  use  of  the  goat  as,  167. 

use  of  the  sheep  as,  27. 

Footrot  in  sheep,  to  remove,  67. 


French  pigs,  characteristics  of,  104, 
Gestation,  period  of,  in  pigs,  137- 
Giddiness  in  sheep,  to  treat,  85. 

Goats,  best  way  ot  tethering,  172. 

different  uses  of,  165. 

management  of,  171. 

natural  history  of,  162. 

statistics  relating  to,  164. 

varieties  of,  163. 

Hampshire  hog,  characteristics  of  the,  118. 
Heath  ewe,  the,  23. 

ram,  49. 

sheep,  characteristics  of,  15. 

Herdwick  sheep,  peculiarities  of,  18. 
Hinny,  description  of  the,  178. 

Hog,  natural  history  of  the,  loi. 

Hogs,  statistics  relating  to,  126. 

Horses,  pasturing  with  sheep,  39. 

House  lamb,  peculiarities  oh  12. 

Hoven,  blasting,  or  hoove  in  sheep,  70. 
Irish  pigs,  characteristics,  116, 

sheep,  peculiarities  of,  21. 

Lamb  house,  peculiarities  of,  12. 

Lambs,  best  way  of  marking,  57. 

hints  on  selecting,  56. 

— management  of,  54, 

reason  for  dipping,  60. 

weaning  time  for,  55. 

Leicester  breed,  characteristics  of  the,  6. 

ewe,  6. 

ram,  n 

Lincoln  sheep,  characteristics  of,  8. 
Lowland  and  upland  sheep,  41,  42. 
Measles  in  pigs,  to  cure,  158. 
Mediterranean  breeds  of  pigs,  123. 

Merino  sheep,  the,  4, 

Mule,  description  of  the,  177. 

the,  175. 

Mutton,  five-year-old,  points  in,  7. 
Orkney  and  Shetland  sheep,  the,  24. 
Palsy  in  sheep,  to  cure,  87. 

Pastures  and  water-meadows  for  sheep, 
38. 

Phrenitis  in  sheep,  to  treat,  86. 

Pigs,  different  names  of,  125. 

different  uses  of,  128. 

foreign  breeds  of,  103. 

general  management  of,  130, 

hints  on  fattening,  132. 

hints  on  feeding,  131. 

use  of,  as  food,  129, 

varieties  of,  102. 

young,  treatment  of,  140. 

Pig-styes  and  piggeries,  135. 

Pleurisy  in  sheep,  to  cure,  79. 

Pneumonia  in  sheep,  to  cure,  80. 

Profits  of  sheep  farming,  100. 
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Prohesion  of  the  rectum  in  pigs,  i5o- 
Redwater  in  sheep,  to  cure,  8i. 
Rheumatism  in  pigs,  to  cure,  144. 

Ringing  and  slaughtering  pigs,  I33* 
Romney  Marsh  ewe,  16. 

— Marsh  ram,  23.  , . . 

— Marsh  sheep,  peculiarities  of,  16. 

Rot  in  sheep,  liability  to,  40. 

in  sheep,  to  cure,  65. 

Rudgewick  breed  of  pigs,  the,  117. 
Ryeland  breed  of  sheep,  points  of  the,  13. 
Scab  in  sheep,  to  cure,  83. 

Scotch  breed  of  pigs,  123. 

Scrofula  in  pigs,  to  treat,  147. 

Shearling  Hampshire  Down  ram,  S5. 

Oxford  Down.  29. 

Shropshire,  36. 

Sheep,  breeding  directions,  49. 

breeds  and  varieties  of,  3. 

concretion,  in  the  stomach,  73. 
cotes,  best  way  of  making,  43. 

coupling,  best  time  for,  50. 

diarrhoea  in,  74. 

different  classes  of,  2. 

diseases  of,  61,  sc?. 

distention  of  the  rumen  in,  72. 

farming,  profits  of,  100, 

feeding  in  summer,  35* 

feeding  in  winter,  37* 

feeding  systems,  34.- 

flies  and  parasites  in,  62. 

folding  hurdle,  45,  93. 

general  management  of,  33. 

how  to  judge  of,  25. 

— importation  of,  gg, 

— markets  for,  94. 

— — methods  of  folding,  36. 

names  of,  at  different  ages,  30. 

natural  history  of,  i. 

obstruction,  in  the  gullet,  71. 

pastures  and  water  meadows  for,  38. 

pasturing  horse®  with,  39. 

period  of  gestation  in,  52. 


Sheep,  preliminary  management  of,  29. 

selection  for  market,  95. 

sending  to  market,  96,  97* 

shearing  and  washing,  58,  59. 

— ■ slaughtering,  method  of,  98. 

statistics  relating  to,  48. 

stells  for,  44. 

their  use  as  tood,  27. 

to  ascertain  age  of,  31. 

to  fatten,  93. 

uses  of  the,  26. 

I washing  and  shearing,  5°* 

weights  of  different  breeds  of,  10. 

Shepherd,  duties  of  the,  46. 

Shepherd’s  dog,  the,  47. 

Shetland  and  Orkney  sheep,  the,  24. 

Small-pox  in  sheep,  to  treat,  82. 

Southdown  breed,  characteristics  ot,  9. 

ewe,  o. 

ram,  25 

Sow,  characteristics  of  a good,  127. 

Sows,  best  way  of  littering,  i39- 
— — destroying  their  young,  to  prevent, 
138. 

Stells  for  sheep,  to  make,  44* 

Styes  and  yards  for  pigs,  I35- 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk  pigs,  the,  ill. 

Table  of  weights  of  sheep,  lO. 

Teeswater  sheep,  points  of,  17- 
Ticks  in  sheep,  to  remove,  66. 

Tunkey  or  tonquin  pigs,  the,  124. 

Turnip  husbandry,  the,  32- 
Udder,  ailment  of,  in  sheep,  90. 

Upland  and  lowland  sheep,  41,  42- 
Weights  ofdifferent  breeds  of  sheep  com- 
pared, 10. 

Welsh  sheep,  group  of,  22. 

sheep,  peculiarities  of,  23. 

Westphalian  hog,  143.  ^ 

Wool,  colonial,  trade  in,  2. 

decrease  in  value  of,  28. 

Yeaning,  usual  time  of,  53. 

Yorkshire  pig,  the,  130. 
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American  fowls,  52. 

Andalusian  fowls,  characteristics  of,  15. 
Apoplexy,  treatment  of,  160. 

Artificial  batching,  131. 

— mothers,  126,  132. 

Bakies,  or  dumpies,  characteristics  of,  66. 
Bantams,  characteristics  of,  58  et  seq. 

feather-legged,  35. 

gold  and  silver-laced,  59. 

Seabright,  59. 

Black  Spanish  fowls,  12. 
Brahma-pootrafowl,\3,  32. 

Brahmas,  characteristics  of,  32. 

Breeds,  characteristics  of  good,  10. 

Broken  wings  and  legs,  treatment  of,  158. 
Buffs,  characteristics  of,  29. 

Bumble-foot,  to  remove,  157. 

Catarrh,  prescription  for,  161. 

Catching  poultry,  mode  of,  105. 

Cats,  as  enemies  of  fowls,  88, 
Characteristics  of  good  breeds,  10. 
Chicken  fence,  lii. 

food  protector,  92. 

Chickens,  fattening  for  market,  134. 
Chicks,  newly-hatched,  treatment  of,  129. 
Cleanliness  necessary  for  fowls,  79. 

Cochin  China  fowls,  28. 

Cochins,  characteristics  of,  28. 

Cock,  choice  of  a,  107. 

Cockerel  house,  and  chicken  coop,  141, 
Consumption,  causes  of,  148. 

Coop  for  hen  and  chickens,  132. 

Coops  for  fattening  fowls,  86. 

Crevecceurs,  characteristics  of,  47. 
Crop-bound  fowls,  treatment  of,  152, 
Croup,  how  to  cure,  146. 

Dangers  to  poultry,  87. 

Diarrhoea,  treatment  of,  153. 

Digestive  organs,  diseases  of,  151. 

Diseases  of  poultry,  141. 

Dominiques,  characteristics  of,  55. 
Doikings,  1,  17. 

' Characteristics  of,  17. 

Drainage  necessary  for  the  hen-house,  74. 
Duck  and  Drake,  ig8. 

•  and  ducklings,  193. 

Ducklings,  fattening  tor  market,  196. 

treatment  of,  194. 

Ducks,  general  remarks  on,  191. 

•  laygjig  habits  of,  193. 

■ lodgings  for,  192. 

• — varieties  of,  198. 

- — vermin  enemies  of,  197. 

Duckwings,  characteristics  of,  36. 


Du  Mans,  characteristics  of,  51. 

Dumpies,  or  bakies,  characteristics  of,  66 
Egg  organs,  diseases  of  the,  154. 

Eggs,  as  a source  of  profit,  iii* 

for  sitting,  choice  of,  114. 

mode  of  collecting,  112. 

modes  of  preserving,  117. 

nutriment  contained  in,  115. 

structure  of,  113. 

to  ascertain  freshness  of,  116. 

to  test  fertility  of,  127. 

Emden  geese,  201. 

Emus  or  Silky  Cochin  breed,  63. 
Fattening  chickens  and  fowls  for  market 
134-  . 

Fattening  coop,  86,  133, 

expense  of,  135. 

turkeys  for  sale,  179. 

Feathers  and  their  uses,  139. 

method  of  dressing,  160. 

Feeding  at  moulting  time,  gg. 

poultry  in  con^eraent,  101, 

poultry  on  a farm,  100. 

Feet,  inflammation  of,  cure  for,  159. 
Fittings  for  the  hen-house,  78. 

Food  m summer  and  winter,  97. 

Fowl,  the  common,  6 etseq. 

the  lark-crested,  42. 

Fowls,  American  varieties  of,  52. 

fattening  for  market,  134. 

French  varieties  of,  45. 

hints  on  marking,  91. 

methods  of  killing,  136. 

on  feeding,  92. 

rumpless,  56. 

Russian,  characteristics  of,  65. 

varieties  of,  ii. 

Foxes,  as  enemies  to  poultry,  90, 

French  fowls,  varieties  of,  45. 

Friesland,  or  frizzled  fowls,  59, 

Game  fowl, .characteristics  of,  33. 
——fowls,  33* 

white  and  black,  38. 

Gapes,  the,  treatment  for,  150, 

Geese,  fattening  for  market,  204. 

laying  habits  of,  201. 

— profitable  stock,  199, 

varieties  of,  200. 

Goslings,  treatment  of,  203. 

Gueldres,  characteristics  of,  50. 

Guinea  fowl,  fattening  for  ma  kct,  i8fl. 

method  of  killing,  i8g. 

pairs  of,  182. 

to  raise  a stock  of,  184. 
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Guinea  fowl,  use  of  feathers  'S®' 

- young,  care  and  treatment  01,  io7‘ 
Guinea  fowls,  181. 

habits  of,  181. 

Hatching,  artificial,  131*  . 

attention  required  during, 

Hamburgs,  characteristics  of,i9 
I pencilled,  19* 

■ speckled,  I9* 

Hatching,  tiine  of,  126. 

Hen-coop,  II.  . 

Hen-house,  construction  of  the,  71. 

fittings  for  the,  78. 

situation  of  the,  72, 

size  of  the,  76. 

materials  for  the,  73-  „ ce 

Hen  ladders,  construction  and  uses  of,  85. 
Hens,  hints  on  choosing,  108. 

- number  for  one  cock,  110. 

sitting,  eggs  allotted  to,  ng. 

Houdans,  characteristics  of,  48. 

Killing  fowls,  methods  of,  130.  . 

Labour  required  for  poultry-farming,  8. 

La  Bresse  fowls,  49. 

La  FlSche  fowls,  46. 

Lark-crested  fowl,  the,  43. 

Laying,  modes  of  promoting,  109. 

Lean-to  poultry  house,  70. 

Leghorns,  characteristics  of,  16,  53. 

Legs  and  wings,  broken,  treatment  ol,  158. 
Leg-weakness,  to  cure,  156. 

Lice,  safeguards  against,  143. 

Limbs,  diseases  of  the,  155. 

Lime  a necessity  to  hens,  104. 

Lungs  and  air-passages,  diseases  ot,  144. 

inflammation  of,  to  cure,  147. 

Malay  breed,  the,  44. 

Meals,  number  of  per  day,  102. 

Meat  and  animal  food,  96. 

Medicine-chest  for  poultry  farmers,  103. 

Note.  . , . 

Minorcas,  characteristics  ot,  14. 

Mothers,  artificial,  132. 

Moulting,  treatment  of  fowls  while,  102. 
Nests,  tor  fowls,  fixed,  83. 

moveable,  84. 

for  sitting  hens,  121. 

Nutriment  in  different  foods,  94. 

Pairing  of  fowls,  106. 

Perches,  arrangement  of,  77. 

Piles,  or  pieds,  characteristics  of,  37. 

Pip,  remedies  against,  149. 

Plymouth  Rocks,  characteristics  of,  54. 
Polands,  characteristics  of,  39. 

_ gold  and  silver-spangled,  41 
spangled,  40. 


Portable  poultry  fence,  10. 

sanitary  nest,  84. 

. sheds  and  coops,  no. 

Poultry,  diseases  of,  141- 
Poultry,  flesh  of,  as  food,  137* 

fountain,  106. 

house  and  run,  39. 

houses  on  a large  scale, 

how  to  choose,  9- 

how  to  pluck,  138. 

pens,  89. 

— weighing-machine,  94* 

yard  for  breeding,  104. 

Poultry-farming  in  the  counlry,  3> 

in  the  towns,  2. 

on  a large  scale,  4 _ 

on  a small  scale,  hints  on,  x. 

profits  of,  5- 

Profits  of  poultry-farming,  S- 
Ptarmigans,  66.  , 

characteristics  of,  70. 

Rangoons,  characteristics  of,  67, 

Rats  as  enemies  to  poultry,  89. 

Reds,  black  and  brown-breasted,  34. 

Rouen  ducks,  196. 

Roup,  how  to  cure,  145*  . 

Routine  work  on  a poultry  farm,  205. 

Runs  and  sheds  for  sitting  123* 

covered  and  uncovered,  80. 

Rump  gland,  inflammation  of  the,  103. 
Shed  for  sitting,  situation  of,  122. 

Silkies,  and  niggers,  characteristics  of,  0, 
Sitting,  treatment  of  hens  while,  no. 
Situation  of  hen-house,  72- 
Size  of  hen-house,  76. 

Skin,  diseases  of  the,  142.  . 

Spanish  fowls,  characteristics  of,  la. 
Sultans,  characteristics  of.  69. 

Toulouse  geese,  203. 

Turkey-cock,  choice  of,  171. 

hen,  choice  of,  172. 

poults,  rearing  of,  178. 

Turkeys,  164,  166 

fattening  for  market,  179. 

laying  seasons  of,  173. 

natural  history  of,  164. 

produce  of,  180, 

sitting-time  of,  174* 

varieties  of,  165  et  seq. 

young,  care  and  treatment  of,  17c. 

Vegetables  as  food,  95. 

Ventilation  for  fowls,  74-  , 

Water  necessary  for  poultry,  103. 

Wings  and  legs,  broken,  treatment  cl,  .'5. 
Wooden  poultry-house,  71. 
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Act  of  1871,  Ibe,  15. 

Anecdotes  of  a tabby,  178. 

Angora  cats,  ‘.so. 

Antiquity  of  the  dog,  9. 

Asiatic  dogs,  7. 

Bath  for  dogs,  36. 

Beagle,  the,  i2iJ. 

Begging  dogs,  69. 

Black  cat,  the,  155. 

Bloodhound,  the,  80,  81. 

appearance  of,  82. 

training,  81. 

Blue  cats,  153. 

Boar-hound,  the,  83. 

— — use  of,  84. 

Bones  as  food  for  dogs,  25, 

Buansuah,  the,  6. 

Cat  and  kittens,  the,  165. 

antiquity  of  the,  143. 

attachment  of  the,  173. 

— cunning  of  a,  169. 

family,  the,  135. 

origin  of  the  domestic,  147. 

.ravage  nature  of  a,  174. 

the,  in  England,  144. 

the  travelled,  175. 

Cat-charming,  168. 

Cat’s-meat,  mode  of  preparing,  21, 
Cats,  Angora,  150. 

black,  155. 

blue, 153. 

Chartreuse,  153. 

compared  with  humankind,  137. 

diseases  of,  158. 

Manx,  149. 

— medicinal  properties  of,  146, 
not  appreciated,  136. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wood’s,  171. 

Spanish,  132. 

tabby,  154. 

tiger,  139. 

to  cure,  160. 

tortoiseshell,  152.  ♦ 

turning  out  of  doors,  159* 

— — varieties  of,  148, 

— white,  157. 

—-wild,  238. 

Ceylon,  the  pariahs  of,  7* 

Chaining  dogs,  notes  on}  30, 
Chartreuse  cats,  153. 

Chicken-pox  in  cats,  184. 


Chinese  cats,  13;. 

City  cats,  the,  170. 

Classification  of  ‘Jogs,  14, 

Colley,  the,  88,  90. 

sagacity  of,  89. 

Colocolo,  the,  140. 

Damp,  injurious  to  dCj/s,  c3. 
Deerhound,  the,  in,  112. 

Dhole  or  Kholsun,  t::e,  4. 

Diarrhoea  in  cats,  162. 

Dingo,  the,  i,  3. 

Distemper  in  dogs,  53. 

care  necessary  lu,  58. 

duration  of,  56. 

eyes  of  dogs  in,  Co. 

nibbling  habits  in,  59, 

origin  of,  54. 

recovery  from,  57. 

symptoms  of,  55. 

Dog,  antiquity  of  the,  g. 

bull,  76,  78. 

,,  artificiality  of,  79. 

„ nature  of,  78. 

,,  shape  of,  77. 

coach,  101. 

connection  of  the  wolf  and  the,  2. 

cur,  103. 

,,  origin  of,  104. 

Dalmatian,  101, 

Eastern  legend  of  the,  9. 

Egyptian  worship  of  the,  9. 

great  Danish,  102. 

„ rough  water,  119. 

improvement  of  the,  10. 

instinct  of  the,  la. 

Labrador,  gi. 

Maltese,  ?8,99. 

Mastiff,  Cuban,  74. 

,,  English,  75. 

Newfoundland,  90. 

„ „ points  of,  gi, 

origin  of  the,  i. 

Pomeranian,  96. 

Poodle,  100. 

St.  Bernard,  93,  95. 

„ points  of,  94. 

„ sagacity  of,  95. 

— - the,  a friend  of  man,  8. 

Thibet,  73. 

— wild  hunting,  5. 

Dog-brose,  recipe  for,  33, 
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Dogs,  Asiatic,  J, 

breaking,  hints  on,  ft, 

chaining  up,  30* 

— classification  of,  14. 

domestic,  72. 

food  for,  20. 

hints  on  breeding,  16. 

— house,  raw  meat  for,  32. 

— „ turning  out,  31. 

how  to  feed,  24. 

— — hunting,  125. 

laws  rdating  to,  15. 

pet,  diet  for,  29. 

— rewarding,  68. 

— - rules  for  training,  62. 

shooting,  H3- 

sick,  food  for,  23. 

— . to  force  to  swallow,  50* 

to  physic,  48. 

——uses  of,  II. 

washing,  35, 

- wild,  3. 

Education  of  dogs,  61. 

rules  for,  62. 

time  for,  64. 

Egypt,  worship  of  dogs  in,  9. 

Feeding  dogs,  hints  on,  24. 

Felidae  family,  the,  136. 

Fetching  and  carrying,  to  teach  dogs,  67. 
Fits  in  cats,  163. 

dogs,  43. 

Fleas,  to  destroy,  38. 

Flesh,  for  dogs,  27. 

Fluids,  how  administered  to  dogs,  49. 
Food  for  dogs,  20. 

good,  need  of,  for  dogs,  22. 

Foxhound,  the,  125, 126. 

discipline  for,  126. 

French  cats,  the,  172. 

Fur,  cats*,  161. 

Grass  for  cats,  163, 

Greyhound,  Irish,  109. 

Italian,  105. 

— points  of  the,  106, 

Russian,  in. 

Scotch,  no. 
use  of  the,  108. 

— varieties  of  the,  109. 

Greyhounds  in  Leash,  107. 

Harrier,  the,  127. 

Home,  how  dogs  get,  13. 

Hondin,  wild,  5. 

House  dogs,  raw  meat  for,  32. 

ftuoing  out,  31. 

Hydrophobia,  description  of,  39. 

— generation  of,  40. 

treatment  of,  41. 

Improvement  of  the  dog,  la 
Indigestion  in  dogs,  43. 

— treatment  of,  46. 


Instinct  of  the  dog,  li. 

Kholsun,  the,  4. 

Laws  respecting  dogs,  15. 

Litter,  preservation  of  a,  191 
Manx  cats,  149. 

Medicine  for  dogs,  47. 

Monastery  cat,  the,  176. 

Music,  cats  fond  of,  167. 

Newfoundland  dog,  the,  90,  92.  ' 
Ocelot,  the,  142. 

Origin  of  the  dog,  the,  i. 

Paralysis  in  dogs,  51. 

treatment  of  52. 

Parasites,  to  remove,  37- 
Pariah,  the,  7* 

Patience  in  training  dogs,  5C, 

Pet  dogs,  diet  for,  29. 

Pointer,  the  true,  113. 

Poodle,  the,  100. 

Pug,  the,  85. 

origin  of,  86. 

points  of,  87. 

Puppies,  management  ot,  17. 

Retriever,  the,  123. 

time  for  training,  124. 

Sagacity  of  cats,  177. 

Sailors  and  cats,  145. 

Scraps  for  dogs,  34* 

Serval,  the,  141. 

Setters,  120, 

Gordon,  121. 

Russian,  122. 

Spaniel,  Alpiine,  93. 

Blenheim,  98. 

Clumber,  115. 

Cocker,  116. 

English,  Ii8. 

„ water,  v:  8. 

— Irish,  114. 

King  Charles,  97. 

Springer,  117. 

Stories  about  cats,  156,  106. 

Tabby,  the,  154. 

Tales  of  the  cat,  156,  i6£. 

1‘eachers  suited  for  dogs,  O3* 

Terriers,  129. 

bull,  130, 

Scotch,  131. 

- — Skye.  132. 

Yorkshire,  132, 

Tortoiseshell  cats,  152 
Tricks  for  dogs,  70. 

Uses  of  dogs,  II. 

Warragal,  tne,  3. 

Washing  dogs,  35. 

Water  spaniel,  the  English,  118. 

White  cats,  157. 

Wild  dogs,  3. 

— Ilondin,  the,  5. 

Woii,  the,  the  progenitor  of  the  dog,  2- 
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